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THE COOTEOIIOH OP SI. THOMAS THE APOSTLE WITH lUDIA. 

IT W. B. PHILIPPS. 

T he purpose of this note is to bring together the infomation contained in ancient writings 
concerning tlie eonneetion of St. Thomas the Apostle with India, and his alleged 
visit to the court of G-ondophares. 

I. -- The Acts of St. Thomas. 

Accoullng to Christian tradition, St. Thomas tlio Apo,silo preached the gospel in India and 
ended his life tliero. And it may be mentioned hoio that from iho end of the Ihirtonith einitniy, if not 
hoforis tradition has jilacod “ Cahiniina,” or the scone of St, I'liomas’ martyrdom, at Mylapore (or 
Mayilappur) near Madias. This fiuostion will be dealt with further on. 

Eor a brief statfiinent of the tradition, we may take ilio Koinan Martyrology, which, under IIk* 
date 21st Dec., .says: — “Oulaminao nai.alis heati Thomae Aposlob, qui Partbis, Medis, IVrsis e.t 
llyrcanis Evangidium praedicavil, ac demum in Tndiam pervenions, cum eos populos in Ohristiaiia 
“ rcligione instituisHot., llegis jussu lanci'is i.raiisfi.xus occubiut : cujus reliquiae primo ad urhem 
Fjdessauq delude Ortbonain traiislalae sunt.” 

For fuller details of the traditional story of St. Thomas, wc have the Acts of St. Thomas, 
writings of a respectable antiquity, which exist in Syriac, Greek, Latin and Etbiopic. Their main 
point of interest to us is ilwit, so far as is at present known, they are absolutely the only ancient 
books which make mention of an Indian king Gudnaphar (Syriac) or rovpM^opos (Grcclc) or 
Gundaforus (Latin), while coins bearing a similar name have been discovered in the Pafijiib. This 
coincidence was first pointed out m 1H48 by M. Jleinaud, who wrote: — “Au iiombre des rois 
“ Tndo-Scytbes qui n^ncrent pen do temps apres Kauerkes dans la vallee de ITndiis, les mcyailles 
“ nouvellemeni decouvertes offrciit le iiom d ’nn prince appold Gondopliaros. Les mddaillos de la 
“ m§mc cati^gorie se trouvent h Paris ii la Bibliothfcqiic Nationalo . . . . Or Ics actes de la vie 
“ do Saint Thomas, qui nous sont jiarvenus h la fois on groc ol on latin citent un roi do I’lnterieur 
*■* do la presquo-ilo, qui se nommait Gondapliorus .... Mais lo uom de Gondaphorus ne se 
“ rencontra, quo sur uuo cerlaino classe do inedailles, ct les actes do Saint Thomas sont le soul 
“ document ('crlt qui en prdsont la reproduction. IST’ost-on pas autorisd h croire qu’il s’agit rcolloment 
“ ici de rapotre Saint Thomas et d’un prince Indo-Scythc, son contemporain ? ” (Me'moire 
frt'ogra^Mque, Uistoriqw et $oieiitiJique eur I’Inde, Paris, 1848, p. 94 aeq.) 
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As Regards the Greek and Iiatin versions of these Acts, it may be coavenicut here 
first to quote what Mr. Alexander Walker' said about them m the introduction to his English 
translation of Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revelations, published at Edinburgh in 1870. 
Writing first of the Greek Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles in general, ho said : — • 

“ These stones came at length to form a sort of apostolic cycle .... Tlxey exist also in 
“ a Latin form in the ten books of the Acts of the Apostles, compiled probably in the sixth century, 
“ and falsely attributed to Abdias, the first hishop of Babylon, by whom it was, of course, written in 
“ Hebrew.” 

Afterwards comipg to the Acts of St. Thomas, he wrote ; — 

“The substance of this book is of great antiquity, and in its original form it wa.s held in great 
“estimation by the heretics of the first and second centuries. The main horo.sy which it contained 
“was that the Apostle Thomas baptized, not with water, but with oil only. It. is mentioned 
“by Epiphanius, Turribius, and Nicephoros, condemned in the decree of Gelasins, and in the 
“ Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to Athanasius, in which it is placed, along with tho Acts of I’etcr, 
** Acts of John, and other books, among the Aniilcpomeiia, St. Augustine in three passages 
“refers to the book in such a way as to show that he had it m something very like its present form. 
“ Two centuries later, Pseudo- Abdias made a recension of the book, rejecting the more hendical 
“poi-tions, and adapting it generally to orthodox use. Photins attributes the authorship of this 
“document, as of many other apocryphal Acts, to Lcuoius Channus. 

“ The Greek text was first edited, with copious notes and prolegomena, by Thilo in 1828. Tho 
“ text from which the present translation is made is a recension of five MSS., the oldest of the 
“ tenth century.” 

Then as regards The Consummation of Thomas, he wrote : 

“ This is properly a portion of the preceding book. Pseudo-Abdias follows it very closely, but 
“ the Greek of some chapters of his translation or compilation has not yet been discovered, ’ 

“The text, edited by Tischendorf for the first time, is from a MS. of the eleventh century.” 

These extracts, though now rather out of date, even as regards tho Greek text, will give an 
idea of the age and authority of the Acts. Mr. Walker wrote before the publication’of tho Syriac 
version, and does not seem to have been aware of its existence. 

The Syriac version was published for the first time by Hr. W. Wright in 1871, in Apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles, 2 Vols., London, 1871. Till then, only the Greek and Latin had been available 
and Hr. Wright wrote in his preface (Vol. I., p. XIL), “ wc have here for the first time tho Acts 
“ [of St. Thomas] in a nearly complete form.” 

The Syriac text edited by Dr. Wright was from a MS. in the Britisli Museum (Add. 14045), 
written 936. From internal evidence he dated the composition not later than tho 4 th 00111017 . 
Mr. P. C. Bnrkiit, on additional evidence, says — “I do not think wo sliiill he far wrong if we put 
“ the date of our Acts before the middle of the 3rd century.” (^Early Chrmianity oxtisidc the Roman 
Emphe^ Gainbridge, 1899 , p, 76 .) 

Since Dr, Wright published his text, two additional Syriac texts have oonuj to light. These 
are the MS. in the Sachau collection at Berlin, and the MS. in the Cambridge University Litiriiry. 

Mr. Burldtt says of the Sachau MS. that it is later than the British Musemm one, and has aij 
abridged text ; perhaps it would he hotter to say ,a less interpolated text, though ho oxtiroKscs no 
such view. He states also that the Cambridge MS. is a transcri])t of tho Sachau one. (Rtndia 
Sinaitica, No. IX., London, 1900, Appendix VII.) 

We have also some recently discovered fragments which liavo been edited and tranhhUA by 
Mr. Burfcitt in Studia Sinaitica, No. IX., Apps. VI. and VI T., London, 1900. As far as they go. 
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they generally confirm the British Museum text ; the difierences in no way affect the story. The 
interest of these fragments for ns consists in the fact that they are at least 400 years older than any 
other known text. Mr. Burkitt thinks they cannot be later than the beginning of the 6ih century, 
and may be fifty years earlier. 

Since the discovery and publication of the Syriac version, it has, I think, been satisfactorily 
established that the Acts were originally composed in that language, — that the Greek versions, 
though less complete, are substantially translations from the Syriac, — and that the Latin are taken 
from the Greek. (See paper by Mr. F. 0. Burkitt, The, Original Language of the Acts of Judas 
ThomaSf^ in the Jonrml of Theological Studies^ Vol. L ISTo. 2, Jan. 1900.) 

The Syriac may therefore be regarded as the original, and it is also the fallest 
forsion. We had better, therefore, take the story of St. Thomas from it, using the Greek and 
Latin only where they differ in the details with which we are concerned. 

I have not yet been able to refer to the Ethiopic veision; but that probably does not matter. 
Mr. Burkitt says, it “ is mixed up with the alternative Acts of St. Thomas at Kentera,’’ and This 
alternative book of Acts, lately discovered and edited by Dr. M. R. James, is a late work, but 
‘^certainly of Greek origin.” (Journal of Theological Studies, Jan. 1900.) Reference may, however, 
be made to two works, which contain Ethiopic versions: they are — S. 0. Malan, The Confiots of the 
Apostles, London, 3871 } and E. A, W. Budge, The Contendings of the Apostles, 2 Vols., London, 
1901. 

For the Syriac, we will follow Dr. WrighFs translation which fills 153 octavo pages. For the 
Greek and Latin, we may go to Max Bonnet's Acta Thomae, published at Leipzig in 1883. This is 
an elaborate woik with collations of all known Greek and Latin MSS. and older printed editions. 
Mr. Burkitt says it is the best edition. (Journal of Theological Studies, Jan. 1900.) 

As Dr. Wright’s translation of the Syriac occupies 153 pages, it will be seen that these Acts in 
their complete form are of a considciable length. Hovcrtholess, all the particulars we want to take 
from them can bo put down in a small space. 

We are not here concerned with the ethical and doctrinal matter with which these AciSr 
especially the Syriac, as they have come down to us, arc filled. What wo want for our purposes, is 
mainly the record of St. Thomas^ movomonts. We must pay attention to the geographical anti 
proper names mentioned, and to such local details and colouring as may serve as indications of place 
and time. Keeping these idoan in view, 1 set down only such particulars of the story told in the Acts 
as are likely to bo of use to us. The passages in inverted commas are actual quotations from 
Dr. Wright’s translation. 

1. — The Acts are divided into nine parts, of w^luch eight are called Acts,’^' and the last “ The 
(JonsumMation of Judas Thomas f 

2. — The first Act is headed : ~ The (frst) Act of Judas Thmas the Apostk, when He (i. e,, 
apparently our Lord) sold him to the Merchant ITabhan, that he might go down and convert Jndiaf 

3. — This Act begins by telling us that the twelve apostles divided the countries of the world 
among themselves by lot, and that India fell to St. Thomas, who did not wish to go there. 


^ In the Syriac the book is called The Acts of Judas TJicmm, e, Judas the Twin.” Thama moan^i 
twin.” (Oompar© John xi. 10, xxx. 2 ) The real name of the apostle St Thomas was Judas, and the a^ppella- 
tion Thomas or '*the Twin ” was added to distinguish Mm from others bearing the name Judas. (So© W. Cnrotoii’s 
Ancient JSyriac doewmnis, London, 1804, p. 141.) 

In the story itself, the Apostle is commonly called Judas, not Thomas, both in the Syriac and in the best <lroek 
MSS., as in the old Syriac Gospels and other very ancient Syriac documents. This use of th© name Judas is one of 
Ih© several minor proofs of the Syriac origin and anth|uity of the 
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4 that time “acei-tain merchant, an Indian, happened to come nito tl.e South country 

^ 3J fThe Syriac MS, m the British Museum is injured hen% audtlu‘ name isunior- 

t.™t.l 7 'ili.gible.' It i. ol co™. of the feei toportonco. I do not know il it is r.nmd in 

Saebau MS, at Berlin or in the Cambridge MS. The Greek says only rf/^ i-he Batin 

gives no name,) 

The name of the merchant is given as Habban, and he had been sent by King Gudnaphar to 


bring him a skilful carpenter. 

5. — Our Lord appears to this merchant, and sells St. Thomas to him for “twfuiiy (pieces) of 
“ silver.” In the bilLof sale, which is quoted, Habban is described as “ Habbati the merchant of King 
‘‘ Gudnaphar.” 

6. — St. Thomas and Habban start by ship next day. On the ship, in answer to Hubban’s 
questions, St. Thomas told him he was skilled in “carpentering and avelnieeturo— the husiness of the 
“carpenter;” also : — “In wood I have learned to make ploughs and yokes and ox -goads, and oars 
“ for ferry boats (jiowtowes) and masts for ships; and in stoiu', tinnhsiones and imnmnumts, and 
“palaces for Kings.” Habban replies : — “ And I was seeking just such an artifiia-r.” 

7 . o And they began to sail, because the breeze was steady, and tlu'y wurii sailing along gently, 

“ until they put in at the towm of Sandaiuk.” 


8,. — They disembarked, and wcio going into the city, when they More told of tbe inarriagc feast 
of the King’s only daughter, and that everyone was obliged to be jgesent. So th(*y thought they 
had belter go. 

9. — In the long account of what happened at Sandarfik, there is little to help ns, Ihit the 
following points may he noted; — (a) A Hebrew woman or girl (a (lute-player) is mentioned as 
performing at the feast, (i) The bride and bridegroom were converted and ullimatoly followed 
St, Thomas to India, (c) St, Thomas and Ilabbiiu loft for India immediately after the h'nst. 
(d) The King was converted after the apostle’s departure. 


10. — The second Act is headed ; — “ Thu second Act, when Thomas the Apostle entered into 
India, and hdlt a Palace for the Emg in Heaven.” 


11. — It begins with the words: — “And when Judas had ontorod into the xoalm of India 
“with the merchant Habban, Habban went to salute Gudnaphar, the King of India.” 

12. — There is not much to be said about this Act. St. Thomas agrees to build a palace for the 
King, beginning in the month Tcsliri (Oct.-NTov.) and finishing in Nisaii (April). But ho spends 
the money given to him for the purpose on the poor ; and the meaning of building a palace in heaven 
is that, by using the royal funds in almsgiving, he was preparing for the King a h(‘avenly hulntnlion. 
The only additional proper name given is Gad, the name of the King’s brotlun, Rt. I’liornas 
preaches in the villages and cities, The King and his brother and many others an- imiivcrted. 


13. — The headings of the next four Acts, TTos. 3 to 0, are: — “ The tlmd Act of Judas, 
regarding the Blade Bnahe.” “ The fourth Act, of the Ass that spake.” — “ The fifth Act, of the 
Penion that dwelt in the Woman.” • — “ The sixth Act, of the Young Man who killed the (lirh” These 
Acts can be passed over. They relate certain miraculous events and conversions in ami about the. 
city of King Gudnaphar. They do not contain any pioper names or any particulars, geographical or 
otherwise, to help us. 

14. — The seventh Act is more important. II is headed : — “ The seventh Act, how Judas 
Thomas was called ly the General of King Maadai to heal hs Wife and Dimqhlee.” It Ix'giim with 
the words — ” And while Judas was preaching throughout all India ; ” hut iti doc;; not say where he 
was at the time, though the words quoted might imply an interval of years between tbe sixth and 
seventh Acts. However the general Sifur, who speaks of Inmsidf as “ a gnad. man throughout all 
“India,” came for him. St. Thomas left his converts undei tin* care of his dciieon Xantliijipus (or 
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Xenophon) and set ont -with Sifui. Tluey went with a “driyer” in a ‘‘chariot” drawn by ‘‘ cattle.’’ 
There is nothing to indicate a long jonrney. So they reach the city of King Mazdai ; and the 
Apostle heals the general’s wife and daughter. 


15. — The eighth. Act. Then follows The Eighth Act^ of Mygdoma and KarishT ‘Th^ 
events m this Act take place soon after what has been described in the seventh Act. The additional 
persons mentioned by name in this Act are : — 


(а) Mygdonia, a noble lady. 

(б) Karish, her husband, and kinsman of 

King Mazdai, 


(T) Tertia, wife of King Mazdai. 
(e) Vizan, son of King Mazdai. 
(/) Manashar, wife of Vizan. 


(c) Narkia, “nurse” of Mygdonia^ 


It is the conversion of Mygdonia and Tertia that brings about the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
as detailed in the final section of the book. Beyond these six names, there is little in the eighth Act 
to help us. 


16. — While in prison, St. Thomas sings, and the first song put in his mouth is headed • — “ The 
hymn of Judas Thomas the Apostle in the country of the Indians.” But the “ hymn ” which follows 
this title is the famous Hymn of the Soul which went down to Egypt for the One Pearl, which 
modern scholars have ascribed to the Gnostic Bardaisan, 


17 . There follows “The song of praise of Thomas the Apostle.” And of this Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt says it is undoubtedly a genuine portion -of the Acts^ {Ew ly Ch? istianity outside the Roman 
Empire, p. 68.) 

18. — The final section of the work is headed “ The Consummation of Judas ThomasT 
The apostle is condemned to death by King Mazdai, and his martyrdom is described. It takes place 
“ outside the city ” and “ on the mountain.” St. Thomas is speared to death by four soldiers, 

19. — The story continues : — “ And the bretlncii were weeping all together. And they brought 
“goodly garments and many linen cloths, and buried Judas in the sepulchre in which the 
“ancient kings were buried,” 

20. — Finally we arc told that ilio bones of th<i aposilc were taken away secretly ))y one of the 
brethren to the “ West,” and that tins }ia])pcnod duiiug the lifetime of King Mazdai and Sifilr. 

Sindi is, briefly, the story of 8t. Thomas’ connection with India as told in those A(!ts, wliich are 
generally supposed to he a work wnttem for the purpose of spreading Gnostic teaching. Certain it is 
that their interest is ehieily doctrinal, and very little historical. It is possible, liow^ever, that, m 
the form of a religions romance, they embody some genuine details of the history of St. Thomas, 
It seems certain that they originated in a region (the Euphrates valley) which, as we shall see 
further on, was by early tradition associated with St. Thomas. The Acts would, therefore, seem more 
likely to contain some fragments of gemuine historj^ than would the case be if their origin had been 
Greek or Latin, 

It m usual, I believe, to regard the Greek and Latin versions as, roughly speaking, abridgments 
and expurgated editions of the Syriac. There is, however, the possibility that the Syiiac, as we now 
have It, has bocTi very largely interpolated, and that the Greek and Latin, as a whole, give us a better 
idea of the Syriac work as it originally stood, than the more bulky Syriac version now extant. 

But the doctrinal aspects of the Acts do not afTeet the use we have to make of them, and if we 
treat them as a historical record, the following appear to be the only suggestive points we are able 
to extract ; — 

1. — Morements of Bt. Thomas. 

(a) Note first the heading of the first Act : — “ Thait he might go down and convert India.” 

(h) St. Thomas went by sea to the city of Sandariik. The Syriac implies that he started from 
the South Country.” The Greek and one of the two Latin versions printed by Max Bonnot imply 
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tint he started from Jerusalem. That would involve a preliminary iwirney bj land. The other 
Latin version sajs Habhan came to Caesaiea by ship, and met tbc apostle there, and together they 

\\oiit by sea all tlie A>ay. 

■ Instead of Sandaruk, the Greek has Andi-apolis. T!ie Ih-st Latin version does not name the 

eitv but says the journev was done viithin three months (instead of tin' usual thn'o ynirs), and 
that they arrived “ in Ind'iam citerioiem” and “ ini-iesst sunt pnmam [ndiae civitaiem.” The other 
version names “ Andranopolis,” and says the apostle got there from Caesarea lU sewn days “ plenis 
veils et prosperis ventis.” The heading of the second Act seems to imply that Saiulariilv was not m 
what “a-as considered Tiidia proper at the time of tlie water. 


(c) St. Thomas next ‘^mtered into the realm of India ami went to the court of Gudnapliar 
the King of India.” The Greek says “when ho came into the cities of India" he went to the King 
411 question. The first Latin version has '“ad nlterioros Tmliae partes proeesserut.,’’ and that the 
apostle “ in ulteriorem Indiam commoran.” The other names King Guduapliai’s eity as Hlioforunu 
Hienoforum, or Hyroforum, and speaks of a mountain Gamis. 


(d) St. Thomas preached “thtoughout all Ttwha.” This might imply a miinber .d leura. 'IV 
(Jreok has the same ; the first Latin version has nothing to the point ; the otht>r suy.s “ profectns 
est . . . . ad Indiam supenorom.” 


(e) St Thom'as goes to tho city of King Mazdai, where Iw" is put to death, outside the city, 
on a mountain. The name of the city is not given in the Syriac, Greek or liatin Aet-. Calamina i» 
the name in some ecclesiastical tvritings ; 'Rc shall come to them afh'rwurds. 


(/) To the above indications of place wo may add that the* IxHly of St. 'r!ioma.s was afterwards 
carried away to the “ West.” The Greek says to Mesopotamia ; the Tjatin, to Kdissa or Edrteta. 

These particulars do not help us to any definite, ideas of place. 

I do not know if any one has attempted to locate the senpwt city Sandaruk or Amlrapolis, Tf 
we take the Latin to guide ns, we should, I suppose, locate it on the coast we-n, of Uie Lulus ; and 
that would be the moaning of “ India ciierior.” 


It is unfortunate that the name of tho place from which Hahban came, eannot In* deciphered in 
the Syriac text. It would help us to locate King Guduaphar, a most important point. 

The statement in the Syriac, that the relii's of the apostles were I'tirried away l«i the “West,” is 
worth remark. As we shall see further on, tho fact tliat the relies were takim from Indiii to Edessa 
rests on sources of information better than th<>se Acts, 


2. — Proper Names. 

A table 'Of all the pfoimr names that occur in the Acts is giveiv on the opposita page. Mr. Barkitt 
points out that most of iJlie names in the Syriac text are not Syriac, Imt old PerBia*, KfEmli (Cyrus), 
as in the Sachau MS. (misspelt Karlsh in the British Museum MR.), Mawiai, Vlisttn, Matiashar, are 
all, he says, good old Persian names. Mazda! was the name of the well-known natrap of Baliylonia 
known to the Greeks as Mafaiov, who died 328 B. 0, Sandaruk remiiidH him of a aimilar word at 
ihe beginning of “the essentially Syriac Romance of Julian,’' » work uHMgmid by Wright to thi* 
6th century. (See Short History of Syriac Literatim, Tiondon, 18f)4, p, lOl.) 

Mygdonia (orMagdonia) isnnothor name for NiHibis. Hahhiu has a Semitic lot.k. f/vn/// 
Chistiamty outside tie Eoiuan Empire, pp. 08 and 72 J Journal of TheoliHjirnl Htudirs, .l.in, 
'I'hefact that Koiesh (Cyrus) has become in the Greek Xaiaamt, inslend of Kf/wi, is Miggestivc of 
a blundering iranslalor, and sems to he one of tlio many minor indication.-, (hat tlie original was 
Syriac. 

The Persian names, so far as they prove anything, scorn to exclude the idea that the sceiie of 
St. Thomas’ death was in South India, 
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Proper names contained in the Syriac Acts of St. Thomas, and the corresponding 

names in Greek and Latin versions. 



Syriac. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

1 

Habban, 

^A^pdvv}S 

Abban, 

Abbanes. 

2 

Gudnaphar. 

Gundaphar. 

Fouv5a<^)dpos, 

Tovpdiaipopoff. 

Towra^iopos 

Gundaforns. 

GundoEorus. 

3 

Sandaruk. 

Sanadruk.. 

Av^paTToXiS 

Andranopolis. 

Andranobolys. 

Andronopolis. 

Adrianopolis. 

4 

Q ad. 

1 FoS. 

Gad, 


5 Mazdai. 


6 Sifui, 


Mtcr8atoff, 

2l(f)oip 

2i(l>opos, 

^isfiwpas^ 

Sir)fi(j>opoS! 


7 XaniMpI>u« 

8 Kansli(Brit.Mix&.) Xof/)tcrtos. 

KorcHli (Sachau), 


9 Mygdr^nisu 

10 Narlda. 

11 TeHia. 

12 Vizaa. 

trl Maiiaslmr. 


'Mvyhovia. 

MapKia* 

JSiaptcla, 

Tcprtot. 

rcpTfav^. 

Ova^dutis- 

^lov(dvYi$* 

^lova^dptiSf 

MprjcrdpU, 

Avt<rdpa» 

2€fjLpi}(rdpa. 

!!Stcrdpa» 


Misdeus. 

Mesdeus. 

Migdeus. 

Saphor, 

Saphyr. 

Sapor. 

Siforus. 

Sephor, 

Sitoratus 

Sinforus. 

Sinfuriis. 

Symphoras.. 


Charisius. 

Oaritius. 

Kritius. 

OaxiKiuK. 

OarissiuB. 

Mygdonia, 

Migdonia. 

Narclua. 

March ia, 

Trcptia- 

Tertia. 

Tropicia. 

Triplieia. 

Zuzaues. 

Zuzaai. 

Zujsanius. 

LuzaniB. 

Oazanos. 

Maaasara. 

Maaazara. 


Arabic, Habban. See Dr, Wright’s 
translation, p. 146, footnote. The 
merchant sent from India by King 
Gndnaphar to bring him an artificer. 

The King of India ” (Syriac) : 
jQaorAevs' t&v ivba>v (Greek) I ‘‘ Kex 
Iiidiae,” ‘^Kex Indorum” (Latin). 

City of an unnamed king : and a 
seaport. 


Brother of King Gudnaphar. Gad^’ 
seems to have been the name of a Baby- 
lonian deity in the time of Isaiah (say 
8th century B. 0.). See Is. Ixv, 11^’ 
A. V., margin, 

A king in India (^" India superior^' 
according to some Latin versions). 

The General of King Mazdau 


Deacon of St, Thomas, Koi named in 
the Latin. 

Kinsman of King Ma7.dai. Koreslx is 
the Syriac for Gyrus, 


Wife of Karish, 

Nurse of Mygdonia. 
Wife of King Mazdai. 


Son of King Mazdai* 


Wife of Ylmn. 
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3, — Other particulars. 

Of other particulars that may serve as indications of place and tune, there are few, if any, in the 
Acts. In fact, if we leave out the proper names, these Acts might refer to any ancient couut.ri(‘s 
where there were kings and cities. However, m, the shoit outline of tlie stiory given ahovn, a few 
particulars have been noted that may be of service. We might expect, .some referenees to the reli- 
'gions of the countries, and to their priests oi ministers ; but there are noiu'. 'J'he refereiuji's to plant, s 
and animals, ships, buildings, furniture, carnages, money, musical inslnimeiits, impleiueiits, clothes, 
etc., yield no information. We can hardly infer anything of the social (“oinlit ion or eustoins of tlie 
people from these references. 

Planls. — The only plant named is the myrtle, A “cane” is mentioned as used for t.akiiig the 
measurements of the palace to be built for King Gudnaphar. 

Jnimals. — The animals named are a lion and dogs at Sandarfik, a black deadly poisonous snake 
and an ass’s colt near the city of King Gudnaphar, the “catth*” (Grei'k vmivyta) which diew the 
“chariot” when St, Thomas journeyed with Sifiirto the city of King Mazdni, and a troop of wild 
asses encountered on the way. Wild asses are found in the Indus Valley ; hut they aie also found 
in Beluchistan, Persia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, etc. Marco Polo repoilod thmn on the road 
from Yezd to Kerman. 


Buildings. — Ab to buildings, there is just the bare meidioii of palace, house or prison, ami we 
learn also that King Gudnaphar and his brother were baptized in a liath or baili house, nnd ihal for 
seven days beforehand no one was allowed to bathe therein. 


Carriages and Farntwre.— There arc the “chariot” (Greek &xwa) above meidioned, a palanquin 
(so Dr. Wright thinks he had better translate the Syriac word) in which Mygdonia was carried, and 
a seat with two legs, with which King Mazdai heat St. Thomas about the head. Also, Sifur says, 
“ for throe years no table has been laid in my house, and my wife and daugider have not’siit at it.” 

Some sort of a street fountain is mentioned, for th(‘ wife of Sifur says, “ I was going along Uo? 
street, and had come to the pipe that throweth np water.” 

Clothing.— W q are told how Karish took the turhan olT one of the servants, and put it round 
St. Thomas’ neck in order to drag him along. 

Linen cloths were used to prepare the body of the apostle for l,he tomb. Was linen ever known 
in India ? 


Money is mentioned; St. Thomas was sold to Hahhun for twenty pieces of silver * 20 ziize 
and 360 zuze are named as bribes to King Mazdui’s jailors. ’ 

There is a Hebrew flute-girl^ and there are cup-bearm at the marriage feast af Handaruk. 

Mygdonia has a nurse, with whom she slept to avoid tho importunities of her husband He ,s 

stated to have been afraid of Mygdonia, lus wife. “ for she was far superior to him in her weahh, and 
also m her understandmg ” * 


The wife of Sifur describes the devils who torment her as black men. 

St Thomas was buried “in the sepulchre in which tho ancient kings w<>re buried.” 

None of the above allusions seem to specially ffligpst, India, ancient or modern Some of t hem 
...mH to South™ M. « ft. .»„« .j,,, 

any particular stress upon them, in any direction. ^ 
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II. — Writers of the first six centuries of th-e Christian era who make mention 

of the apostleship of St. Thomas. 

The following writers of the fiist six centuries of the Christian eia make mention oE the apostle* 
ship of St, Thomas . — 


]. — The autlior of the Syiiac woik, entitled 
The Doe trine of the Apostles 
peihaps 2nd century. 

2. — Heracleoii , piobably 170 to 180. 

3. — The \Mitei of “* The Clementine 

11 ec< ignitions peihaps as early as 

2{)0 to 220. 

4. — Clement of Alexandria ; died about 

220 . 

5. — Oiigcn, died about 251 to 254. 

6. — Eusebius, ilied about ^140, 

7 — St. Epliraem the Syiian, died about 
378. 


8. — St, Giegory Nazianzen ; died 389 or 390. 

9. — St. Gregory of Njssa ; d^ed about 394, 

10. — St Ambrose, died about 397. 

11. — St Astenus , died about 400, 

12. — St. John Chrysostom* du'd 407. 

13. — Rnfinus , died 410. 

14. — St. Gaudentuis ; died probably between 

410 and 427 

15 — Si Jtrome ; died 420 

16. — St, Paulinus of Nola ; died 431. 

17. — Sozomen ; about 443. 

18. — Socrates ; about 44 r5. 

19. — St. Gregory of T<»ars ; died 594. 


There are probably other writers who might be quoted, especially among those who wrote in 
Syriac, but I have not been able to trace them. For the purpose of this paper, it is not necessary 
DO go beyond the sixth ceutuiy. 

The necessary quotations fiom the wrilois and writings above-named now be given. 


1. — Tlio ancient Syriac work, entitled ^‘The Boctrmo of tbo Apostles.’^ (Written 
lerhaps in the 2ni] c<‘iitnry ) Extracts: — 

And after the death of the Apostles ihoi<^ wcic Guides and Euhus in the chinches, and wind* 

* soever the A])ostl(‘s had eonnnumcaied to and ih(‘y hud leeiuied fnun ihoni, they taught to 

‘‘ the multitudes all the tinu' of tli(‘ir liv<‘s. Th<‘j ugaiii at tlic^ir d<iaths also committed and (hdivercd 
‘ to their divScqdes after thiiu e\er}ihing whicJi tliey lm<I iciadved from the Apostles, also what James 

* liad wiitien IToiii Jerusultuu, and Simon from the city of Itome, and e!t»hn from E])hesu8, and Mark 

* from the great Alexundna, and Andn^w from Phrygia, and I^uhe from Mac(‘.donia, and Judas 
‘ Thomas iroin finha ; that llie (‘pist.les of an Aj>ostl(* might U'ceiied and ri'ud in the churches, 
‘ m eviu’y plac(‘, likf‘ tliosi^ Triumphs of their A<‘ts, wliiidi Inike wrote, are iHiad, that by this the 
^ Apostles nnglil bo known ^ . . . , 

India, and all its count, russ, and ihosi^ hordiTing on it, to tin' farthest sen, received the 
' AiKKstles’ Hand of ih’iesthood from Jiuhw Tlmmas, Hio was (hndc and Killer in the ohurdi which 

* he built therc^ and nunisteriMl there 


Tiiese translations ar<‘ taken from W. Curetou : Avciv^t Hi/ruta J}nrmnnits , Loudon, 18C4,. 
)P 32, :3:h 

2« " Iloraoloon, a gnostic, wliowrotein the 3nd century, probably about 170 to 180. Olenieot 
rf Ah^xandria in his rd-ronuda” (M iscudlanios), book 4, chajiler 9, lamded Cbrist’s sayings 
® regarding martyrdom,” aftei quoting Luki^ xii 11, 12, wrib'S as bdlows 

** In explanainm of this }iassag<% lleraeleon, the most disi.iiigniv^lHHl of ilu^ school of Valentinus, 
* says expn‘ssly, M.hat^ tluuxi is a lamfession by faith anil conduct, and one with the voice. The 
^ ‘ <;onfession ilmi Is made by the voice, and befoie tin* autlnn is wdiat the uiosi reckon tlio holy 
‘ ^ cordVssion. Not soimdly : and hypocriteb also can confess with this confession. But inuther will 
^ ‘ this uthjnuice be found to be spoken universally ; for all the saved have confessed wdh the 
^ ' cmifession made with the voice, and departed. Of whom arc Maiiliew, Philip, Thomas, Levi and 
‘ many others. And confession by tbo bps is not universal, bat partial k . 
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This is not particularly intelligible. It is taken from Thr wii.iwp „J Urmrnt ,\t Ahmndna 
translated hy the Rev. William Wilson, Edinburgh, 1HG9, Vol. 2, pp. lit! 
however, to agree with the Greek in Migne’s Patrologm G->amt, \ ol. «, I nris, 3. J>/, cols I-M-2. 

* R. A. Lipsius refers to it as meaning that St. Thomas, witl. tlm other npo.silos named, died a 
natural death ; and he attaches importance to it as the early tchtimony of .me ..f tiie nn...siie,, among 
whom originated, according to Uis view, the Acts of St. Thomas, whmh eoutam (he detads of the 
apostle’s martyrdom. See his article “Acts of the Aimstics ( Apoeri pli.il) ” ui Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, etc., Vol. 1 , London, 1877. Liji^iim .'alL I lenndeoii a “ peri'eetly 
“trustworthy witness,” and adds i— “ This witness dose^^e.^ all the more at ten! urn, iii.iM .uelt us ii .'omea 
“from a Gnostic source, i.e., from one of those circles iii which iif'tenvaids spiaiig up the legemL of (he 
“martyrdom of St. Matthew by fire, the crucifiAioii of St. I’liilqi, anl the impaling of S(. 'rimiuas."' 
It is not necessary to adopt Lipsius’ ideas, llis theories i\ere sometimes impo.sihle. 

The sense of the jiassage from Clomont of Alexandria is pindiaps hotter gnen, Ihunhy Wilson, 
in an article on Heracleon by G. Salmon, m the diet,ionary abo\i‘ quoied, Vol. iPSii, .. . lolhnvs : — 
“Men mi.stake in thinking that tlie only eontesrion i.s tliat. made liy tiie loi.o heloie the 
“magistrates; there is another eoiitcssion made in the lile and eoniersatioii, l\s laih and works 
“corresponding to the faith. The first eoniession in.iy he ni.ule hy a !i\ point.*, niui it a onen.it 
required of all; there me inaiij wlio lunc n(‘\(T eulliMl on to makr il* u , lor 111*44111 c, iMaithew, 
Philip, Thomas, Leyi [Lebbaeus] ; the oihei oonlV.svSioii inii.si ho hy all/’ 


3. — TI 10 Clementino Becognitions. In hook 0, (diujder 2t\ \\4‘ m%d : — 

“Denique apud Partlios, hicul nobis Tlimnas, ejui apnd illim jirnnlh id, non 

multi ]am erga plunma matrnnouia (liltuiuluntur, niHj multi apud Menlo, s I'unihus «>hjit‘itujt Uh^rUim 
suos, neque Persae inatrnm conjugiis auL filiarum iiic(\4is mutiimoiiim <h‘!otUuinu\ ij»mi iimheroH 
Sufeides licita ducunt adultcna; mo potuit ad crinaua genesis <unupt'll(*io, quos rvligionm ilortnna 
“prohibebat” 

See Migne : Patrologid Oraeca, Vol. 1, Paris, 1857, col LUS. 

We only possess the Cleraontmo llocognitions in the Lutin tninshdion matte firohahly not long 
after 400 by Rufinas, who is supposed to have subjf^ctod them to sonu* mild r^ipiirguf nni. Wo do 
not know the date of the original writing. V. J. A. Hort htfrmhiviitfui in the Sti 4 it/ uf 

the Clementine Eecoc/rdttuns, London, IDUl) considered that it ami i!i<‘ (Htmiontim* llomilio-i l\w 
both deiived from a common original, which may prohahiy ho daiod in tho lirrl or -orofid ihomio of 
the 3rd century, and was piobably wiitien in Pal<‘stim*, oust of the dordan, or ui the ivj-ion running 
northward thence between the mountains and the 


4. — Clement of Alexandria ; died about 220. IVm itssOmouy umsl, I Hunk, hr inUni lo im 
the same as that of Ti craclcon (aho\c-mrn<iom‘d No. 2), whom hr uppuivnih niih ipprovid. 

In other words, he seems to allege that St. Thomas died a ludurnl dralh. 


6. — Origon; born 185 or 18G, dird almut 251 to 25L lh‘ uas n muivr ol Alrxandrn, mid 
mostof lus life was spent in Egyjd. ami Wv lime Iti.s frsiimon,\, ;r uill hr io tlir 

next place, only through the medium of EuKobius, who (juoirs his (kmiiundiui) on (!rn^ ,, an 
elaborate woik, of which we only possess sonui fragmeuts, Aceonling lo Orho n, Pmihia huh Iho 
region allotted to St. Tiicmas. 


6. -Eusebius, surnamed PampMlus ; h..ru in I’alcM.inc nl»„it 2(11, Ihslmp ,.f ('m.^ircn 
315, died about .340. Exiiact fiom Ins Eccl.'biustioal Ili.stmy, h.a.k 3 

“Chapter I. — The parts of the world where Christ was ],ivach.*.l Iq fla* np<..tl..M ~ Huch 
“then, was the state of the Jews at this time. JJut the imly ap.-Ml.; aiai .i.H*,p!.., ..f ca.r' 
“ Savour being scattered over the uhole world, Thonia.s, ac-.a-ding to tradiumi, re, 1 Lurthia 
asks allotted region; Andrew icccived Scythia, uid Juhn, Asm; when*, affr tinning for 
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** some time, lie died at Ephesus . • , * This account is given bj Ongen, m the third book o! 

^*h!S expobitioii of Genesis/’ 

This translation from the Greek is by C. F, Oruse : Ecclesiastical History ly Eusthius * 
London, 1847, p. lOL 

7 , — St, Ephraem the Syrian ; born about 300, died about 378, He spent most of his life 
at Edessa. The following Latin translation of a poitiou of one of St. Ephraem’s Syiiao hymns is 
taken from Dr G. Biclzell. St, Ephraemi Syri Caiinnia Nisihena : Leipzig, 1806, pp. 163-4, 

“ XLI. Octavum eaimcn ejusdein modi [^. e,. Ad modum ; curiiu et tubit, as shewn by healing 
of Carm. XXXV.: ‘ De Domino nostro ei de moite et diabolo. Ad modum cornu et tuba ’] 

Aigumentum. Lamentatiir diabolus de damnis, quibus per lehqmas S, Thomac Edessae 
asservatas afficitur. 

1. Ululavit diabolus : — Qiicm in loeum nunc fugere possum jiistos ? Moitem incitavi ad apos- 
fcolos iiiterficiendos, ut per moitem eoiiim evadam vcibenbus comm. Sed nunc multo dunus 
verberor. Apostolus quern interfeci in India, praeveiut mihi Edessam, Hie et illic totus est ; 
iliac px'ofectus sum, et era! illic ; hie ct illic inveni cum et oontristatus sum, (Kesponsoiium 
Laudetur potentia, quae habitat in os&ibus sanctis f ) 

‘‘ 2. Ossa portaverat morcator illo, rcl potius ilia portaverunfc eum. Ecco enb^'' ab invicem 
^‘lucrati sunt. Mihi auiem quid profueiunt, cum sibi invicem profnennt? Ambo mihi damimsn 
iiitulerunt. Qnis monstrabit capsam IsoanoLis ex qua foititudmcm aecepi ? Capsa auteui 
** Thomae mierfecit mo, quia viitus occulta, habitaus in ea, exciuciat me. 

**3. Moyses electns portaverat ossa in fide tainqiiain lucrum. Si ergo magnns hie prophets 
crodidifc, aiixiliiim iiiesse in ossibus, rectc etuim ciedidit mercafcor et recto sc iiominavit mercatorem, 
Hic mer<;ator lucraius est et niaguus factus est et legnavit. Aeraiium ojiis valde me depaupe- 
ravit ; Edessae euun apmiuin est, et ditavit inagnam urbem auxilio sno. 

*‘4. Obsi.upui do hoc a<‘rario thesaurorum ; aiifea eniin e\iguuseratthesaiirusejii8,et,quam- 
quam nemo alHpiid abstuloiat ab eo, t.nmm jKircu.s c'rat fons di\it-iunmi ejus. PoBtqnam auten^ 
^Mnulti inreiiuubMlerunt <'t diripmuaini illml ot rapueiunt ejus, (pio inagis diripitur, eo 

abundaniius niultiplicantur <livii'a(‘ ojus. Qiiamlo <‘niin quai^rilui fons oeelusiis, valde sciiulitur, 
** ot turn dtunum lai(‘ Ilueie (d <4Tumli p(4eKst/’ 

Then follow six sir(»phcs, i)r. IJickeirs notes on the four ttrophes quoted are ustd'ul: they 
are 

“Conlirmatns hoc cannin<‘ (1) R. Thomam aposiolum Lulls evangclium praediiaisse, (fuorl 
“tesiatus etiam Ambrosias (In ps, 4o), Paulinas Nolunus ((‘arm. 20), IIuu'onyTmis (ep. 148 ad 
** Mareellam), Gregojius Nazianz(mus (oral. 21) ; pi) (Uim ibidem marly no eoronnium esse, qua de 
“re apud senpion^s v<4uBii<u’(‘s nullum invimitiir tesinmmium, iiiiuM* m>gutur ab llorncbMme liaenium 
*Mipud Clmmmicm AU'xamlrinum (slrom. lib. 4» ]>. 002), t<sb‘S aubnn sunt (L’egonns Turonensis, 
(Jaiiilcntius Bnxitmsis, 8. JNdus, 8. Asierins, foriass<^ (‘ijam 'rbeodondjis ((jiii gr, idT. cur. lib. 8, 
*‘p. 607, lliomam alifpKmi inter (ndelHUTimOH martyred nunu'rat) ; (3) ndinuias ejus Edi-ssac a; .ervatas 
“ esse, quod assenini (‘tiani Kuiinus (hist, eecl. 2, b), Moeraics (4, 18), Sozonnmus (6, 18), aucior vike 
“ syrim‘.ae ^S. Kiilinumu (B 0, 1. j?. 40) et cIuouhu thb'sseni ad aim. 705 ei 733 aerae graeeae. 
“ Apparet tamen ex lia(M*i (juarta siropha, non totnm H. 'riiommi eorpuB Kib^^-saiu Iranslatum esse, 
**sed parf.c*m tanium, aha partci Tnilis reliida, (juac adhne (Joac assinuaiur. Ooniirmatnr ergo hoc* 
** carmine cquiiio Baronii, (pxi re<*tc jam cdiscu’vavit, ot Edessafs ei in India partem luiruin ridi(|inarum 
“iisservatam cisse, refelliiuiur auiem Ihigius, Tilbmiont, AsHemanus, ejni Indieas B. Thomac rcliquius 
pro coiumcnt-o Nestorianorum habeut. 

« 2. Do(‘(‘i nos S. Ephraem, haccs ossa per m(W,aiorom ex India Edessam asportaia esse Do. 

“ hac iranslatione cL etiam Gregoriiim Turommsom (do gloria marfcynim c. 32) ei Mariyrologia ad 
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3 Julii aut ail 21 DecembiiS Do fcoinporo, quo Kth‘^Ki lautriuu th^*sutu luo iiilui u|ni(l 

* antiquos legitur, Baronius aut(‘ni ad a. 236 . lui, in oriuiu ohso lantiuu Iuh‘ uuuh t ran'^Iaiioiuuu 
aocidisse. Fontem smim non iiidicai, nec ouiu luuuisque invoiaro 

g.«— gt. Gregory HaKian2!en ; bom in Oa|>[>udo«ni about bi'-ltop r*7LQ ijiod oi 2»li0, 
Homily 33 against tbo Anans: extract Inuu clia[u 1 1 

'‘Wliatf Were not the apostlis Grangers to the many nul ioUi^ uiul eouuf i ie.- union i vQiieli 

weie divided that the gospel iiiiglil be spiead ev(U} where / Hianlno' rhat duduea 

ewas the country of Peter, wlut had ]\uiil m (unumou with the gudil**', Imle with \elaua, Aiuirew 
with Epirus, John with Ephesus, Thomas with Fndia, Mark witli itaU T* 


The Greek text is in Aligtn/s Pairt^loffia (hutvea, Vol oi\ !h*nh, 1 


9. — St, Gregory of Hyssa; hoin alioui 331, bishop ol’ N\s ,4 in Tupi adneia ai*Muf 373 , died 
soon after 31)4. In Epist. 13 ho wiitiv • — 

Mesopotainiae incolac, iainetsi int(‘i ipsos ditissinii ISutrapiunuu oMUon-H e'seni, nlfultuinuus 
Thomam cmieiis diguionun esse ctnisuei luit, qu-ni silu ipsis praernanviit. Itu el rmna t h’eten.Mss, 
‘‘et Hierosolymae cives Jacoluuu in opiM*opuiu eli‘g<‘nnil, noMpu* iha[»pu«loe*‘>, • i iitniiononi ilium, fpu 
^‘passiones tempore divinitutcin Donum tassus est.'** 

This Eatin tianslatiou ol tiie (H-eek ti‘xi is liiiiu it, (jiuihet i 
Saores et Ecclm antiques, VoL G, Pans, 18G0, p. 254, 


10,~ St, Ambrose; born 340, bishop of Milan 374, ilmd 337. Psulmmii XI A . eiiurraiiof * 
extract from chap. 21 (vers. 10): — 

‘'Auferes bella usque ad linos terrae : areaun eoniend. <4 eonfnuuet nrma . et m uIh t omtmrf*t 
igni. Et vere aniequani llonianum dilluntlen'lur iiojieriuiu, non ^.oluln ^nignljumn lii'bimu legen 
‘‘adversnm so praeliabantur ; sed otiam ipsi Itoniani bidliH frequenter iu\)llbus atteiebaiJ iir . 

Unde lactuni ost ut laodio belloriun civiliiini dulio j\iigi}sto Itonuinum defer reitir tinpeMum: et itn 
praelia mtestina sedala sunt. Hoc autem (‘o profiudl, ut reete per lotnni eib.un apt» ti*li initte> 
* rentur, dicente Donuno desu : Eunt<ss doeele omnes giudes. (iMutth \x\im llhi I His ipiidfUir 
etiam iiitorclusa liarbarieis moniibus regna iraluenint, ut Thonun* India, Muffin o per la , . . 

Migne’s Patmloffta, Vol, 11, Ihuis, 1815, eols. J 1 12' 3 


11.— -St Asterius, aichbishop of Aniaseain f'ontiiK ; died alMUd dtip. 1 In lureL vuilei freiim 
testimony to tl.o foot, of the lourly u nf Si,. Tiu.n.ns, hut ao..,i h„l „m h,. uliti l„ II,„n.ly 

10, Eulogy of the holy miutyrw, ho i.iy.s : - 

,. 1 , A see how many yon dmlnmnir m tho oim insult; .foiin ih.' ,1 uno, wlc. vv.ts imUmI 

the brother of the Lord, I’cter, I’m 1. Tlmnms ; 1 ,u.me the n a,s nuu i v r,. ’ 


The original ih m Migne’s Palmltiijiit (Iruiva, Vol, -to, I’niu!,, I.sri;?, ...| 


*>« 


12 - St. John Chrysostem; horn fl.|7. uirhhhhop of ('..u, pi- ih-';. L.d 4(.7. 

Translation of a passage irom Homily 2(5 on tho Mjilstlo to (lio Hohiows 

“ Aal!’'!7n ’"r f ^‘T 7' '■ »■ 

‘*oZ twtk -'</-) =■ 

others, though they are ao many, nothing is hnown/* 

The origmal text is m M.gno’s Palroloi/ia Graecu, Vol. CJ}, Paris, 1862, ool. 171». 
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13 — Rufiniis Tyrannus | bora about 315, died 410. He wi’ote in Italy. Extracts from 
his Historia ecclesiastica •” — 

Lib. I. Cap- IX., “Decaptivita^te Frumentii et EJesii, et de conversione Indornm per ipsos 
gesm. 

In ea divisione orbis terrae, quae ad pi'aedicandnm vorbum Dei sorte per Apostolos 
'**celebrata ost, cum abac aliis pi^ov^iucioe obveuisseut, Tliomae Pariliiu, et Matthaeo iEtliiopia, 
adbaereos citenor India Bartholomaeo diciiui‘ .sorte decreia . • « * . 

Lib. IL, Cap. V., De persecntiono qiiac fuifc apud E<lessniii. 

Edessa iiamqoe Mesopotauiiao iirbs fidcham populoram esfc? Thomae Apostoli Reliquiis 
^'‘decoiata 

From Migne’s Pn(roh)gi7^ VoL 21, Paris, 1819, cols, 478 and 513. 

14, — • St. Gaudentius, bishop of Brescia in 402; date of death uncertain, probably 
between 410 and 427. Extiact from Sermo XVIL [After speaking of St. John the Baptist, 
St. Andrew, St. Thomas, and St. Lirke, be says] . — 

Hornm quatuor beatas habernus in praesenti rehqnias, qui regnum Dei, et justitiam 
praedicjintea, ab incrcdiihs, et iriiquis occisi, Deo sem^^er Yivere operationnm suarum 
«Yirtutibus demonstrantur. Joannes m Seb.istena iirbe provinciae Palaestinae, Thomas apud 
Indos, Andreas et Lucas apud Patras Acliaiae civitatem, consumniati referuntur/’ 

Migno: Fatroloijii Lffitrio, Vol. 20, Pans. 1845, cols. 962-3. This Sermon was delivered 
on the occasion of the dedication of the church ‘^basilica Concilii Sanctorum’^ at Brescia, for 
which chaich, as St. Gaudentius states in lus discourhc, he laid obtained rehes of St. Thomas, 
and other martjrs, wliom he names. The church no longer exists, at least not under its 
original tuime. 

15. — St. Jerome; born about 3 tO, priest 379, died 420. Extract from ^Hflpistola LIX. 
ad Maretdlam.” This letter is soniotiinos (piotod as OXLYO 1. It was written in 395 or 396. 

“ Erat igitur uno eoJtampie ieruporo ot earn aposl.olls <|u ulraginia dicbns, et cum angelis, 
et in Pal 4 'f% ct in extremis nnris fimbus erat; in oin.abus inols veisaliatur ; cum Thoma in 
India. rvtro iioinae, cum I*<inlo ni Illyrnm, cum Tito ui Crdsq cum Andrea in Achala^ 
cum smgiilis iqKhi.(!ihs «‘i ap<>st ib'us “♦ * . \ in singulis cuactisquo regionibiis.” 

Mignc Vo!. 22, 1S15, col. 589. 

IS. — 01. l?aullaus of Ifob. : »f ^ m n(. or lu'ar Bordeaux about 353, bishop of Nola 409, died 
4J1. lllctnict from Pocnria A, LI , curm u XI. in h5. bVdiociu: — 

Dens et 'cliquis : .a ann era ((uris 

rtpursU, ubiquo lo(*i n i/Mum ua nvnn!/ra p<‘r lubcs 
Sic didst Andunni 1’ . .s, Ivpli 405(|ii(‘, diniumna 
lit sinnf fhiiopaoj, m Am* mi cuvaict in dbs, 

Ihsmberi tf|ie grave: In uina tau’aii teiuduMs. 

^^Pjirtli a Milthaem i s miip.eetitur, In lu Tlmmam, 
jchbiunim Jnb^'cs, IdnSges act; ‘p‘re Ibulippanu'' 

Mignt: Vol Cl, Huns, 18 17, cols. 5Lh4, 

17 — Sozomeii, ecajUniasacal hisioriair ; lie wrote his history in Greek at Constantinople 
^43. lu liuoL 6, clu i8, npeuking of the emperor Valcns, who reigned from 3(i4 to 378, 
he wriiis ' — 

^MJaving licaMl tliai there was a magiuGcent church at named after tlic apostle 

Thomas, he w'cut .to see it?' 
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This IS from a tianslation, published by Sanmnl Uairster Hons, Loudon, iHid : llio munc 
of the tiaiislator is not given. I have not seen the original Ibii, if the wonl 

is.used for chnich, it would probably imply that the relies of Hi. Thomas o- sotuo p.iit of thmn 

weie eusbrined there. 

IB — Socrates, surnamei Scliolasticus, of Oonstaniiiiop’o ; Inirn ; I hr dair of hU 
death is nob stated, but it mast have been after 44r), as his Instiory (d (rhe^ <djurrh, wntUni in 
Greek, extends to that year. 

Ill book 1, cli. 10, lie writes: — “ When the apostles went forih hy lot ainoii'»* Ihe nations, 
** Thomas received the apostleship of the Parthians.” 

In book 4, cli. 18, he writes * — “ But I must here mention a ou’cnunstanee ilut Ofrnrred at 
I'lde^sa m Mtiso[>otamia There is in that city a min,* inficent (‘hnu‘h ( (h‘diefii-eil to 

Thomas the apostle, wherein on acconiit of the sanetlifj of the place, u*h;.^ious assemblieH 
aie ineessantl} held.” 

Socrates here uses the word ^nprvpiov ^ which was <^eno!^al!y apploMl io a (dinri'ii orbasilu^a 
where the lelics of some martyr vve^c deposited. He must, 1 Ihuilc, In* lakcm to ni(*an that Him 
relics ot St. Thomas, or some part of them, were oiishiiued in tins clinreh. The ineulent wliadi 
he relates took place while the emperor Valein;, wiio Th ( to was at Hdessa* TTa* 

above passages are taken from a translation published by Sumiud Ua^stm* i\' Sons, London, 
1844. The name of the translator is not given. 


19, — St. Gregory of Tours; born probably in bishop in 578, died 5(14 Exijwt 
from Libia miracnlorum ; liber primus: do gloria bcatonun martyrum : eaput XXXfL * 
de Tboma apostulo ” — 


Tliomas apostolus (Post an 06,21 Doc.) secundum passionis ejns Instorlani, in India 
^^passns esse decLiratur. Cujus beatum corpus post multurn iempus a.sKuni{dum in eivitaiiMpian. 
‘^Syri Edissam vocant, traiislatum est, ibiqne sepuUmn. Ergo in lo<;o regloniH IiuliH<'‘, qm^ 
^^pnus qaievit, monasteriura habf^tur, et templum mirao xnagniiudinis, dil!gcmer(|Ue ex<nmatuiu 
^atqne compositum. In hac igitur aede magnum miracnlnm Dens ostendit. LycImuB 
‘^inibi positns, atqne illuminatus, ante locum sepnlfcurae Ipsius p('rpeiim]iter die noehujuo divine 
'•^nutu resp]eridet,anullo fomentiim olei scirpique accipiens : neqne venio c'xtingiiitur, n<'que eawn 
dilabitur, neqiie ardendo miiiuitur; habetquo incromentum, per aposioli virtntmn, cpiod neseihn 
''ab homine, rogniturn tamen habetur divinao potontiae. Hoc Theodores (pii ad ipsum locum 
^''accessit nobis exposait. In supradicta igitur urbe, in qua beuios artiis diMirins tumulatos, 
'"advementefestivitate,magnus aggregator populorum coetm% ac d(Ml i versus rcino id bus cum voin 


^^negotiisqne venientxbus, veiideiidi coraparandicjuc per trigirda dies sim* ulla ielomu (‘\m*tione 
^Hicentia datur. In Ins vero diebus qui in mensi habeniur quinlo, nutgua et IioHilata populiH 
^^'praebentnr beneficia. Non scandalum surgit in plcbe, non iriysca iusidci moHifu^alae caruq. 
'‘‘non latex deest sitienti. Nam cum ibi reliqiiis cliobos plnsqmua eentenum pedum alliiudine 
^‘aqua hannatnr a pateis, tunc paululum si fodias, affatim iymplms exnbeninbLs luvenie. qumi 
‘^non ambigitur haec virtnte boati apostoli impertin. DecunsiH igitur festivitatis dieluuq ieloii 
eiim pubheum redditur, mnsca quae defuit adosi, propimputas aquae (bdiismt. DeluueVmiSHa 
-divinitns pluvia ita omrie atrmm templi a sordilnis ci diversis MiuuJonbus qiu per ipsa nuhnu 
" nia facti sunt mandat, nt pntos locum nec fmsso caloatum.” 


Migne : Patrologia La hia, VoL 71, Pans, 1849, cols. 78:^4. 


contained in the above passages may tm summed up as follows, with rfm 

)mark Hiat theyearsgivenuUholistaregeoerally Uiey(.m.ortiitMieatfu>f ^ wntcra imiiud : ^ 
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1 

2nd cent,^ 

Syriac Doctrine of the 

St. Thorans wiote letters from India.” He 



A[»osfcles.” 

evangelised India’’ and countries bordering 

on It. 

2 

c. 170 

Heracleon ... 

Sfe. Thomas died a natural death. 

3 

c. 210 ? 

Clementine Recognitions . 

St. Thomas evangelised the Parthians. 

4 

220 

Clement of Alexandna .. 

St. Thomas died a natural death. 

5 

251 

nrigon 

Si. Thomas evangelised the Parthians. 

6 

340 

East bias 

Do. do. do. 

7 

378 

Si. F4)hraem 

St. Thomas w^as martyred in India.^’ His relics 
were pait at filessa, paifc in India. 

8 

389 

St. Gregory Nazianzen 

St. Thomas evangelised India. 

9 

394 

St, Gregory of Nyssa 

St. Thomas evangelised Mesopotamia 

10 

397 

St. Ambrose 

St. Thomas was martyred. 

11 

400 

St. Aateruis 

Stw Thomas ivas mart} red. 

12 

407 

St. John Clirjsostoni 

The locality of tlie grave of St Thomas was 
Iviiovvii to hnn 

13 

410 

Rufinus 

St. Tliornas evangelised Parthia. Ills relics were 
afc hd essa. 

14 

410 

Si. Gaudentiag 

St. Thomas was maiTvied in India. Some of his 
iclics were at Lrescia. 

15 

420 

St. Jerome 

St, Tiiomas waa in India 

16 

431 

St. PaulniiLS of No la 

St. Thomas was allotted India 

17 

413 

Sozomen ... 

Ho meiitionn the famous ebnreh of 8t. Thomas at 
Kdossa, juul poihaps iinphcr. that lUsS rehcH 
wcr(‘ til ere. 

18 

c. 115 

Socrafes 

Do. do. d«* 

19 

594 

St. (Gregory of Tours 

St. Thomas was martyred m India ; Urn relics 
were trariislatf'd to Kdessa, and there was then 
existimg a fa-nioiis church in India, at the place 
wlu‘r<‘ the body of the apostle was lirst buried. 


Tin* t‘nrlj evidonoe Qwx), iJiat St. Thomas ovangoliHod PaTthia ; and, apart from ilu 5 
Sjriac Doctrine of the A|JOsik‘fi,” tlicro d<K‘B not m^ctc to Ik‘ any mcntjon ol' ^*Indxa^^ in con*^ 
neeiJon with Si Thoraius till \^c ^.^ei to Si. Ephnicrn (J»78) and St. Gregory NazianKon ilie 

two living in adjacent (‘ounirie.s, The Doctrine of the ApoBtloB would bo more important 
if we could lit ds date, fjoin taprcHsioihs UHcd in it, it i.s tiionghfc to be of the 2nd century- 
but liipBiiiH says ‘HiOwaulK tlio end of the 4th cmd./' wliicli would bring it to the time of 
8t. Kplirmun. Sec article ui Smitli and WaceVi DkCionurif of Chnstkm Biography^ VoL 
London, 1877. 


It will bo noticed that in none of tlienii ancient writings is fberc any mention wlndcvci of 
the iianio of the place at which St. ThomaH was martyred, ™ Calamina, aw it appears in latei 
a-nd perliaps uodateable writings. Of some of thcHO, it is necessary now to give sooio account,. 


(To be continued^) 
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A BIBLIOGExVPHr OF WE.STERN HINDi, INCLUlJlN(3 HINDOSTANI 


BY G. A. CtKIEBSON, 0 I E., Fxi 1)., D.LiaT., I 0 S. 

The following bibliograpliy doiils with wh<>t 1 call \\ (‘storn Hindi, u wIihJi iiUiUtloy 

the BiiadSli, Kanauji, Biaj Bhalhri, and llmdcVt* ni* dmlecis. The fa i n{ |varF iiiKior two 
phases, — Tiz. (!) the vernacular language of Uxe Uj^per \)v.n\\ and (J) the vvtd! kiionu L^tpia 
Fianca, which has leoeived literary ciiltivatum. Asa lifceriuy lan-iiago lluuidstuii apj < ars under 
several forms. Eekhta, or Hindo&tani poetry following the Ihu'Mau rult\^ of uud>'<\ may Ijo iakrn m 
commencmg with Wall of Auiangabad (Udh oentuiy) llnulfsliini i‘ros(‘ did not take birth td! tlie 
end of the 18th centuiy, among the learned natAos at the College ol’ W illmiu, laui uudt^r ilio 

fostering care of Dr. Gilchrist. “We may iu»to three AanetiOS of it, — (1) oroiniry liuMlfhldn, 
capable of being wntten either m the Pcis.au or Bevaiuigaii chanedm , anti uoell in it? both 
Musalmans and Hindus, of which the Baiidl FacJilsl may be lakeii as a good i‘\aio|ilo ; I 'rdu,the 
vaiiety eni|loyed by Lteiary Miisaluuuis, moie or less loaded with a Peisuiu (no biding Arabu‘) 
vocabiilaiy, and capable ol being uiiiUm only in a modilled ioriuof the Persian aipbabrf, <»: nhndi the 
Bdijh 0 hahdr is a familiar evamjJe , and (if) Jliudi, tlu' varu h empbued 1 } lubnai \ t fiioh i , tot rf‘ or 
less loaded with a Sanskrit vocabulai j, and eapable o{ being wiitima only in t!n‘ Ik \a-injg'au h*| habej. 
The P?em~sd(ja 7 is an exaiujile. Hindi him laitdy Inam in.ed loi auylb'io; but pr»’M', Atleinpt’ at 
employing it for poetiy have only lesulb'il in ilein.oii. h be Him A podty \n the b*ru lluuii 
language is almost all m Braj LLakha. When Hiiiu or oubunry linoh sfaiH dnpbyt li ior poetry^ 
it becomes RSkhia. 


I do not include under the name of Western Hindi ilie language Cudit and the neigh- 
-bourhood, or the dialects of Bajputana and Cential India, 1’lie language oi Oudlg wbieli U that 
employed by Tulasi D<ls for his Bamayan, is a fonn of blaslern llnuli, an alt»»geiher ddTen*ni 
language.^ I group the Eajputaiia dialects utuIit one language™ name, Bajasthani* Tliln Linguage 
is more closely allied to Gnjaiati than to Wes'.ern llindl. 


Of the dialects of Western Hindi, Praj Bliakhn and Illndr.^tant are I ho ones which hav© 
received most literary cultuie. Kaiiauji is so lik<‘ Braj PdiCikha, Uiat it Imrilly il(‘Heru‘B separate 

11161111011. I only rider to it as its existeure i?, popularly recognised. Smue few wanks have been 

written in Eundeli, but none of tliem have been eiititallv edited, Indeetl, this important dialect haH 

been rlraost entirely Ignored by siiubuits. Evmi Dr. Kellogg <lo(*s not describe it in bis ih*tmmaTn 

Kanauji and BnndSli are llierelore hardly menhomal in this bibliograpliy. "Nearly all tlu' Millies 
xefer e.ther to Braj Bhiiklul or to one or other of the \arious fonns oi Ilitulbslaul, 


The Bibhogiaphy is divided into four seetions : ~ 

I. — General. — This deals with works giving a gimerid ai^eonnt of lbt‘ lam'imge or oi om oi 
more of its dialects, including works dealing with the subject fiom the point oi \uav of eomparutne 
philology. 

II. — Grammars^ Bichonaries^ anti oiher helps to (hr I have MidinuMrei! lo make 

this as complete as possible up to the date of the Matuiy. Alter that I have hcleef, d, pejimp . ui n 
somewhat arbitrary fasluon. 

III. — SGlecfiom, Colleciiom of seaiteml jjicc(\% and Ccdleeliom of Bruvorks. Thiii kie!mb-f* 
some Readers put togeiher mainly for students. 

W, — Texts. — Here, wilh a few oxeejdions, I have coidined mjbidf to uml. ulueb ba-ve breii 
more or less eiiiically edited by Huiopean scholars. It would bav<^ bi en mipfe* ddi* Im enumerale the 
huge mass of texts which have issued without any aitempt at editiiug irom Ihe naiuc pre,MM of 

1 TMb is tlie correct Kpelling of tlio word, not ‘ Hitulfibirinh’ lu UidO puotry, ‘ jfmd^vif kid JiiyrHii mdh * 

See 0. J. hyall, SUich of ihe Hindmiani Zangm^e^ Edinburgh, IfcHo, p i, Note I. 

^ Vide tinte, YoL XXYIL pp, 262 and ft. 
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India. For them, the reader can consult Mr. Blumhardt’s Catalogues of Hindustani and Hindi 
woiks in the British Museum Library, and of the s^me in the India Office Library. These are 
all published separately, and can be obtained at a moderate price. To this section I have added 
an appendix giving a list of early translations of the Scriptures into the various dialects of Western 
Hindi. 

In each of the first three sections, all the works of one writer are grouped together, and each 
wilier IS arranged in order of the date of the first work mentioned under his name. In the foiuth 
section writers are arranged alphabetically, 

I shall be grateful for any additions to, or corrections in regard to, the lists. 

The eaihest date which Yule gives of the use of the word ‘Hindostaiu’ is 1616, when Terrj 
speaks or Tom Ooiyaie being proficient in Uhe Iiidostan, or more vulgar language.’ ^ Wc may also ' 
note that Terry, in his A Voyage to East India (1665), gives a biief description of the vulgar tongue 
of the country of Indostan, which will be found quoted below under J. Ogilby. So Fryer (1673) 
(quoted by Yule) says : ^ The Language at Court is Persian^ that commonly f^poken is Indostan (for 
which they have no proper character, the written Language being called Banyany It is evident, 
thereioie, that early in the 17th century it was known in England that the Lingua Franca of India 
was this form of speech. On the other hand, another set of authorities stated that the Lingua 
Franca of India was Malay. So Ogilby in the passages quoted below. Again, David Wilkins, 
in the preface to Chamberlayne’s collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer (published 1715), explains 
that he could not get a version in the Bengali language, as that form of speech was dying out, and 
was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a Malay version, written in the 
Bengali chai actor. 

It is possible that Ogilby had loss excuse than appears for his mistake, for Mr. Ouaiitch, in his 
Oriental Catalogue publislicd in 1887, mentions a MS. Dictionaiy then in his possession (Ko. 31, 724 
III the Catalogue)-^ which he doubtfully dates as ‘ Surat, about 1G30.’ This is a Dictionary of J’eiMan, 
nmdohtam, English, and Poitugiiesc, and he describes it as ‘a great curiosity as being the lirst 
work of its kind. It was proi)ably compiled for the use of the English factory at Surat. The , 
Pei Sian is given in Native and in Roman letters, the Hindostaui ui Gujarati and lionian 
li, IS a small folio manuscript on Oriental tinted paper. 

The celebrated traveller Puitro Della Valle arrived at Surat t'arly in 1623, and remained in India 
til! November 1624, his head-ipiarters being Surat and Goa. lIis Indian Travels were publisluMl in 
1663,® and he has the honour of lacing the first to mention the Nfigarl, or, as he calls it, Nagher, 
alphabet in Europiu He also mentioned a language which was current all ovci India, like Liitiii 
ill Europe, and which \yuB wriiteu iu that character.® This is, howe\er, probably Sanskrit, not ^ 
Hiiidostani, 

A fJosuit’s College was founded at Agrfi in the year 1620, and to it, in 1653, came Father 
IIemrt(‘h RothJ Here ho studied Sanskrit, imd wrote a grammar ol that language. lie \is?teil 
Home iu IGfnJ, and afterwards returned to Agra, where he died m 1668. While in liomo he met 
Kiroluir, who was then in that city getting the imprimatur for lus China lllustrnta, and ga\e him 
inforunitioa regarding the Nagari alphabet which ho incorporated in that woik. It was publLshcd at 
Amsterdam lu 1667, and its full title was Athmimii Kirckeri e Soi\ Jesu CiHKA Monume^dis gm 
sacris qua profanih^ me nan mriis Naturae et Artis N/Jcrifamto, aliarmnque Ilernm mmnarahihum 
Argumeniis icluhtuata. Rotli’s contributions (bivsidcs verbal information) consisted of a set of 

^ for this and other (|uotatious, HohsourJohson^ s, vv, IUndoslttese and Mxtots It is hardly uccosaaiy to 
/’(‘mind the roador that m tho 18ih ooniury HinddstHni was oommouiy callt^rl ‘ Moora.’ 

* It luiB smoe boon sold, and I have failed to traoe it., 

« Fui'i/vhpmdm Briiamka, Yule {Eohson^JohBoh) gives 16d()-53. [Edited for the Hakinyi Sociciy by 
'‘Mward Urey, 1892, 2 VoL. — Ed.] 

hot Prot'OhHor Zaohariae,pn tho Vimnu Orimiial Jownalj XVI, pj>, 205 ard fil 

“ -Hoo Profobsor Z^chariao, V 0. J., SV pp. 3X3 and C 
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illustrations of the ten Arataras of Vishnu (nine of which have titles in both Tionian and Nagari 
characters') and five plates, four of which describe the Nagari alphabet {Elmmta Linguae. II, um ret)^ 
while the fifth gives the Pater Noster and the Ave Malta iii Latin, but wi-itl^i (incorrectly i) ni 

the Nagari character. The Pater Noster begins as follows, 

In 1673 John Ogilby, Oosmographer, published in London Asia, the Jtrht Part. Jienuj an 
Acmrate Description of Per da, and the Several Provinces theieof. The Vad Kmpire of ihe^ Great 
Mogol, and other Parts of India; and their several Kingdoms and Regions : 11 ith the L momimitmns 
and Descriptions of the Cities, Towns, and Places of Remark therein contained. The rarnms Custom, 
Eabits, Religion, and Languages of the Inhabitants. Their Political Governments, and wag of Com- 
merce. Also the Plants and Animals peculiar to emh Count) g. Collected and translated Jrom the 
most authentick Authors, and augmented with later Observations, illustrated leith notes and adorn, d 
with peculiar Maps, and proper Sculptures. On pp. 59, 60, ho deals with the Persian languuge and 
its three dialects, Xirazy, Eostazy, and Harmazy. On p. 129 ho takes up the subject of the Malay 
language. He says, ‘as to what concerns the Language of the Indians, it oiiely diiLu's in gein'rul ironi 
the Moors and the Mahometans, but they have also several different Dialects ninongst tlieinselvi's. 
Amongst all their Languages, there is none which spreads it self inoro than the Malaytui.’ lb* then 
proceeds to give a vocabulaiy of Malayan. He next rather wavers on this }>omt, for (p. 134) he iirst 
quotes Pietro Della Valle to show that the same speech is used everywhere, hut the wntU>n characters 
differ. Next, he explains on Kircher’s (not Pietro Della Valle's)® authority that the word 
' Nagher’ is used as the name both of a language and of a character, lie then goes on, ‘ Ai‘eording 
to Mr. Edward Terry [see above] the Vulgar Tongue of ludostau hath gr<*tvt Affinity with tbo 
Persian and Arabic Tongues; but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a very ilneiit 
Language, expressing many things in few Words. They write ami read like Vs, viz., from the Left 
to the Eight Hand.’ (This last remark shows that some alphabet akin to Nagari, and not the 
Persian one, is referred to.) The language of the Nobility and Courts, and of all public businesMis 
and writings is Persian, but ‘ Vulgar Mahumetans sjieak Turkish, but not so (*lo(iU(>ii1.1y as the natural 
born Turks. Learned Persons, and Mahunietan Priests, spi'ak the Aiabic, Ihit no Lungtiugo 

extends further, and is of greater Use than tlie Malayan I’hc Neth(*rbutds East 

India Company have lately printed a Dictionaiy of tlie Coinimm Discoiirso in that Tongue, as also 
the New Testament and other Books in the same Language. Moreovi't*, the Holland Ministers in tliclr 
several Factories in India, teach the Malayan Tongue, not only in their Oh«rche.s, but Schools 

In the same year we have Fryer's much more acouralo statement about Indian languages 
already quoted. 

In 1678 there appeared at Amsterdam the first volume of Ileiirieus van Blieede tot Drake iiem’D* 
Sortus Indicus Malabarzcus adornalus per JJ. v. R. t. D. The intTodiiction (uuitiuiis l•!even hues 
of Sanskrit, dated, in the Nagari character. The date corresponds to 1675 A. D. 

In Berlin in the year 1680, Andreas Miillor, under the pseudonym of Tluunas Ludeken, produi'cd 
a collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer under the tii'le of (hatio Oratiumm. 8- (hatioais 


* All tMs is taken from Professor Zaohanao’s article above referred to. 'fbe rejirosoulatien of eoetie hy 

(selii) is interesting. The Italian pronunciation of the word is roprOBOntod by (cWJjb) m Uoligatti’H work 

mentioned below. 

9 SoO. Dapper’s Asia (published in Dutoh in 1C72 ; Gorman Translation, Narnborg, 1081) in a pasHago w bit h 
Ogilby has evidently translated in the above quotation. Professor Zaohariao, howevor, sf.atdH ( (K J, , XV f ) that 
eo far as he has been able to discover, Kiroher does not mention Nagher at all. I liavc not ueeu ! bipiicr’s Wfiik, but 
Ogilby certainly borrowed largely from it. 

I am sorry that I can give no clue as to the Dutch works montionod. Porliaps uonui of my ruuierB can. 
Ogilby appears to have eonfnsed India Proper with tho Dutch Sottlomunts in Purther India, wlu're, of courHo, 
Malay was the Lingua Franca. 

u See Professor Maodonell, in J. M, A. S., 1000, p. 350, The work appeared from 1678 to 1703 in tntdvo 
Tolnmes. 
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dominicoe Versiones ftaeter auiheniicam fsre centmifiy eaqne longe ejnendatius qwam antehaCy et e 
probahssimis Auiortbus potius quam prioribus Collectionibu€y jamque singula gemoinis Zingua sua 
CharacteribuSy adeoque magmm Partem ex Aere ad Editiortem a Barnimo Eagio traditae editaeque 
a TJioma LudekeniOy Solq. March, Berolinu ex Officina Bimgiamy Anno 1680 }’^ The Barnimus 
Hagms mentioned ‘herein as the engraver is also a pseudonym for Muller himself. In this collection 
Roth’s Pater Noster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, and not a mere transliteration of the 
Latin original. 

In 1694 there appeared a work on Chess by Thomas Hyde, entitled Hisiona ShahiluduP On 
pp. 132-137 he gives twelve different Sanskrit words for ‘elephant’ engraved in Nagari characteis. 

So far we have dealt only with general notices or with the accounts of the characters in which 
Hindostani is wiitten. With the commencement of the 18th century we find the first attempts at giving 
serious accounts of the language itself. According to Amaduzzi in his preface to Beligatti’s Alphabetu77i 
Brammhamcurn (see below), a Capuchin monk named Franciscus M. Turonensis completed at Surat, 
in the year 1704, a manuscript Lexicon Linguae Indostamcacy in two parts, of between four and five 
hundred double-columned pages each. In Amaduzzi’s time it was still preserved in the library of the 
Propaganda in Rome, but when I searched for it there -some twelve years ago it could not be found. 

We now come to the first Hindostani grammar, John Joshua Ketelaer (also written Kotelar, 
Kessler, or Kettler) was a Lutheran by religion, born at Elbingen in Prussia. He was accredited to 
Shah ‘AJum Bahadur Shah (1708-1712) and Jahandar ^ah (1712) as Dutch envoy. In 1711 he 
was the Dutch East India Company’s Director of Trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both 
going to and coming from Lahore (rid Delhi), but there does not seem to be any evidence available 
that he ever lived there, though the Dutch Company had a Factory in that city subordinate to 
Surat. The mission arrived near Lahore on the lOth December 1711, returned to Delhi with 
Jahindrir Shfili, and finally started fiom that place on the 14th October 1712, reaching Agra on 
the 20th October. From Agul they returned to Surat. In 1716 Ketelaer had been three years 
Director for the Dutch Company at Surat. He was then appointed their envoy to Persia, and left 
Batavia in July 171G, having been thirty years m the Dutch Service or m the East Indies, He died of 
fever atGarnbroon on the Persian Gulf on his return from Isfahan, after having been two clays under 
anest, because he would not order a Dutch ship to act under the Persian Governor’s ordeis against 
some Arab invaders.^^ lie wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of tlio ‘ Lingua hmclostanica,’ which 
wor*e published by David Mill, in 1743, in Ms MiscdUnca Orientalia (see below). We may assame 
that they were composed about the year 1715. 

In the same year there appeared another collection of versions of the Lord^s Prayer. Its 
author was John Chamberlayne. It was published at Amsterdam, and had a preface by David 
Wilkins, who also contributed many of the specimens. Its full title was Oratio domimea in dmrsas 
omnium fere Gentium Linguas versa et propnis mjusque Linguae Gharactenhus expressa, una enm 
IHssertationibus nonnullis de Lingimrum OHgine, variisque ipsartmi Pernmtatiomhus, Editore Joa, 
Ghamberlanio Anglo^BritannOy liegiae Societatis Lofidinmsis Socio. Amstelodarniy typis UwiL H 
David, Goereiy 1715, For our present purpose, it is sufficient to remark, with reference to ihis 
cHebrated work, that it reproduces Roth’s Pater Noster, but without making Muller’s error of imagin- 
ing it to be Sanskrit* 

Maiurin Veyssicre LaCroze was born at Nantes in IfiGl. In 1G67 he became librarian to the 
Elector at Berlin and died in that city in 1731). As librarian he kept up a voluminous correspoiidenew 
on linguistic subjects with the learned men of his time, including David Wilkins, John Chamberlayne, 
Zicgcnbalg, and T. S. Bayer, This was published after his death under the title of Tkesavn 

Adolung, Mithridatesy Vol. I. pp. C.54 and fi, 

18 soe Professor Maodonell, J R. A, 1898, p. 136, Note 2. Another similar work by the same author appearW 
ia the same year, entitled Mistoria Nerdtlndii, Soe Prof. Zachariae in V 0,J,, XT., quoted above. 

See G, A. Grierson, Proceedmgs, A. S, B,, May, 1895. Cf, Adolung, Miihndaies, Vol. I. p. 192, 
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Epistolid LaCroziani. Ex Bibhoiheca lordaniana edidit lo. Lvdowes Yhlivx. Lijmae, 1742 
111 this we find him helping Wilkins and Chajnberkyne in Iho compilutiim of llu- Oruiio Drmtiurt 
just mentioned. For our present purpose, the most important letters aio thovsi: to ami fron 
Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, one of the brilliant band of scholars who founded the Imjierinl Aeademy u 
St. Petersburg. In one of Bayer’s letters (dated June 1, 1726) wo iind what are I liclieio the firs 
Words of what is intended for Hindostani ever published in Europe, fl’liese are the fir.st four uume 
rals as used by the ‘Mogulenses Indi’ (1 = hichf, 2 ^ 8 = ifap ; A .. izahr), which un 

contained in a comparative statement of the numerals in eight languages. ’I'he.sc nuiucials are 
however, not really Hindostfini. Gim is an evident misprint. The othin-a are Hindhi (I = hhii 
S = tre, 4 = chdri). Bayer does not say where he got these words from. Two ycar.s .subi-eijuontly 
la the third and fourth volumes of the Transactions of the ImjK'rial Aeadeiny (for tho ycur.s 172ft am 
1729, published in 1732 and 1735 respectively) we find him busily doeiphoring the Nagar! aljihaiiet 
hrst through means of a trilingual syllabary printed in China, which gave iho 'rihetiui fomi id NAgar 
(Lantsha), current Tibetan, and Manchu alphabets, and aCtorWardh with the help (>f the mi»,>.ionari 
Sehultze to be shortly mentioned.^® Finally, in Novemher 1731 LaCroze writes tit Ihucr that tin 
'■haracter used for writing by the Marafchas is called ‘ Balabande,’ which, howevei, ho add.s, hardb 
differs from that used by the'Bramans’ which is ealled ‘ Nagara ’ or ‘ Dewanagara.’ He tlmi 
proceeds to show how, in his opinion, the ‘ BahibanJc ’ alphabet is derived ironi Hebrew, bn.^ing hii 
contention on the forms of the letters, in Roth’s Pater Poster os lepioduced in Cliaiitberloync'.s work 

Our ncst stage is Mill’s Disseriationcs Selectae. Its full title i.s Ihmdis MHln Throhujidf l> 
emsdemqua, nea non Antiquitatum sacrarum, ^ Linguamm onentalvm in Arntlrmin Ttajorfi/tn 
Professons ordinaiii, Dissertationes selectae, vuria s. Liiierarum et Anttqmfniis loicnlalis Captl 
exponentes et tUmirantes . Curts iemndis, nouisque Ihssertafionil'/'us, Ontfimiftngf ft Murillami 
Orientalibus auetae. Lugduni Batavorum, 1743. To us its principal iiitero.'i ewismta iw the fac 
that, m the MiscelUneA Orientalia, he prints Kclolaor’s lliudOstaiu tSrammnr nml Voeahnlarv, wT.cli 
as we have seen, was written about the year 1715. Ue also gives some jdutes ilhistrating India; 
alphabets. Two illustrate the Nagari character, and 1 am not certain from wlmro he got thorn. 'I’h 
thud is taken from Bayer’s essay in the Transaotiouh uf the Imperial Acatlemy of »St. Iktcrshurg 
and shows the Laiitsha, ordinary Tibctah, and Manchu characters. ’I’ini fourth illustrates th 
Bengali alphabet. The Miscellanea Orientalia arc on pp. 456-622 of the work. Caput, I JDe Linqu 
Hindusiamca (pp. 455-488). Latin, ITinddsUUt, and Persian Vimkdarg (pp. 501-566). Kti/mnL 
f/irum Orientate Jiarmonicum (a comparative vocabulary of Latin, Hindf.Btuui, Persian, ami Arabic 
^pp. 510-598). Except for the plates of chiiracler.s, all the HimlostAui is in the Roniaa clmi.., i..| 

the body of the work being written in Latin. 'J’lic spelling ui the HimliLtAni wmd., i*. 

Dutch system of pronuiieiatiou. Thus, me hid, feci; me kartsjoehm (mat hu, f.b'd.d). wv.i ■ m. „ 
(rnujhi), mihi. The use of the Perso-Arabie alphabet for writing Himloatnu'i is i ' plai-ie 1. ’ {„ ii, 
two test points of the accuracy of all those old grammars (the distingnishiug id tb. .sin ml i’ umi s 
the plural of the personal pronouns, and the use of mi in the Agent case), Ki-tidaor is' riglii in th 
hist and wrong in the Soooml. He recognises nuit (whioli he spoils wir) and td (hm) ii, -rcnlnr 
and ham (ham) and turn (tom) as plurals. IR, haa no idea of the UsC ,.F thi tie ntnm bund' h 
teaches tlie Gujarati use of dp to mean ‘ wo/ 

Ketolaei s Grammar mcludos Dot only tlio lliudohlun! dtKdouHDUDS fiiitl i-ftiifurafitun hm dU 

versions of the Ten Commandments, tlie Creed, and the Lord’s Praye. in (hut ImcM.,-.. !{' 

triuisiatmn of the last may be given as a specimeu of the earliest known Irausluih-n ..t -mi 

Language- into Hind6stfmi. It runs as follows : . , ■ 

Rammarc baah—Kc who asmaanmfhc—Paal hoe« teof mum—Amre hamka tmdal; 
resja teera—Sjnn asmaan ton sjmienme—ltooUe hammare nelhi hamlcon tiitsdt- 




rt / Bayer, see further partwulare in Urior»m, u A , J A ft. It 


V(,i. i.xu nsu.-i 
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Mzpne hamho — Sjon mafkarte apre Larresdaar onhon — Nedaal Tiarnko is was loasjeme — Belh hamlcoi 
^kashar 2 s boerayse, Teerw he patsjayi^ soorrauri aUmgiere heametme, Ammen^ 

111 the year following the publication of Ketelaer’s Grammar appeared that of the celebrated 
missionary Schultee, whose name has been already mentioned more than once. The full title is 
Viri plur, Reverendi Benjamin Schidtzii Missionani Evangelid Qrammaiica Hindostanica collectib 
m dzuturna inter Hindostanos Commoratione in justum Ordinern redactis ac larga Eicemporum (sic) 
Buce perfusis Regulis constans ei Misszonariornm Usui consectata, Edidit et de suscipienda 
iarbararum Lznguariim Cnltura prefatus est /). Jo, Henr^ Callenherg, Halae Saxonum^ 1744 (some 
copies are dated 1745). Schultjse was aware of the existence of Ketelaer’s Grammar, and mentioned it 
in his preface* Schnltze’s Grammar is in Latin. Hmdostani woi'ds are given in the Perso-Arabic 
chaiacter with transliteration* The Nagaii character (Dewa’-ndgaricw) is also explained. He 
ignores the sound of the cerebral letters and (in his transliteration) of all aspirated ones. He is 
aware of the singular and plural forms of the personal pronouns, but is ignorant of the use of ne with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs. 

Pour years afterwards Johann Friedrich Fritz published the SprachmeiBter with a preface by 
Schultze. Its title runs Orientalisch-imd Occtdenialischer Sprachmezsier , weleher mcht allein Imndert 
Alphabets nebst ihrer Atisprache, So bey denen meisten EuropdisGh--Asiattsch-AfHcaniseli-und 
Aniericanischen Volchern undNationen gehraucTdich sind^Auch einigen Tabulis polyglottis verschieilener 
Sprachen xmd ZahUn vor Augen leget^ Sondein auch das Gehet des Herrn, in 200 Sprachen und Mnnd- 
Arten mit dererselben Characteren und Lesung, nach einer Geogr^aphischen Ordnung nnttheileL Aus 
glaubwurdigen Anctorzbus ziisammen getragen^ und mzt dmzu notkigen Kupfern versehen. Le%pzigy 
Zufinden bey Christian Frledrioh Gessnern. 1 748. Fritz’s book is a long way ahead of its predecessor 
Chamberlayne's. Part 1. (pp. 1-219) gives tables of the alphabets of over a hundred different 
languages, with accounts of the mode of use of each. On pp. 120-122 we have described the use of the 
PersO" Arabic alphabet as applied to lliiidostani. It may be noticed that all mention of the cerebral 
letters is omitted. On ]k 123 we have the ‘ Devanagram,’ on p. 124 the * Balahandu/ and on 
pp. 125-131 the * Akar Nagari,’ which are all rightly classod together as various forms of the same 
alphabet, but the transhtoratioii is often curiously incorrect* For instance, under ‘Akar Nagari/ 
^ is transliterated dhgja, and it is explained that an n is always sounded before it and tliat the 
j is clearly pronounced as in the Arabic g*- ’^vill be seen that here the oxistonce of cerebral 
letters is indicated* Except in the case of ‘ Akar Nagari/ no aitc^mpi is made to distinguish 
between aspirated and unaspiraied letters* On p, 204 are given the Hindostani numerals from 1-9, 
and 10, 20, 30, etc*, up to 90. They commence, Je/j, do, tin^ srhahar, putsch^ sohe, satf att, na% das. 
Part II. (pp. 1-128) contains the versions of the Lord’s Prayer. On pp, 81 and 82 is givon Sclmltze’s 
‘Hindostanica sen Mourica sen Mogulsch ’ version in the Perso- Arabic character with translitera- 
tion. The latter begins, Asman-po rahata-so hamara Bap^ tumara naun pah harna hone deo^ iumari 
Radaschahi ane deo^ etc. The versions in the Nagaii character are Roth’s transliterated version, 
Sanskrit in * Dewa-nagaram s. Hanscret/ and Bhojpuri in ‘ Akar-Nagarika ’ (the last two by 
Schultze). Finally there are comparative statements of the words for ‘father/ ^heaven,’ ‘earth/ and 
bread ’ in all tlni languages (Quoted, and some other appmuhxes. The Hindustani forms of these 
four words are given as JJab\ Asmdn, lliinnia^ and Bosi^ respectively, 

Our next authority is Travels front St. Petersburg in Russia to diverse Parts of Asia, By John 
Bell. Glasgow, 1763, (New Edition, Tidinburgh, 1806.) Jn Chapter 12 of this work are given the 
Numerals of Iiulosian, 

Of much more importance is the Alphahetxm Brammhanicum sen Indostamm Universitatis 
Kast, Romae, 1761, Typzs Sao. Congregationis de Propag, Fide. It is by a Capuchin Missionary 
named Cassiano Beligatti, and is furnished with a preface by Johannes Christophorus Amadutms 
(Amaduzzi). In this preface there is a very complete account of the then existing knowledge 
regarding Indian languages. It describes Sanskrit ( ) correctly as the language of the 
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learned, and next refers to the STTf??’ or ‘Beka Boli’ or common tongue niueh is found in the 
University of ‘ Kasi or Benares.’ It then goes on to enumerate the othei principal alphalicts of ( mUa 
which (except ‘Nagri, Nagri Soratensis, or Balabandu’) do not immediately eonc(‘rn ns. (If more 
particular interest is his mention of a Lexicon Linguae Indoetanicae wiiicii nus conijiosod by a 
Capuchin Missionary of Surat named Franciscos M. Turonensis, in the year 1704, the inaiiuscupt of 
which was then in the Propaganda Library in Rome, and which Amaduzizi dcsc'ribea at conhidcr,ahle 
length. He also mentions a manuscript dialogue (? in Hindostani) between a Christiun and 
a Native of India regarding the truth of religion, which was dedicated to (he Raja of B<>t,i.i, in the 
present district of Champaran, by Josephus M. Gargnanensis awl Beligatii, the author of tlie, work 
we are now describing. The Alphabetum Brammhanicim is of imjiortance as being the tli‘...t hook 
(so far as I am aware) in which the vernacular words hre printed in their own chnrueter in iiioveahle 
types. But not only are the Deva-nagari letters represented by types, hut even tlie Kiutlu oui\s 
receive the same honour.) Beligatti calls the Deva-nagaii character the ‘ Al]thahctuiiie\pre>Hum in 
litteriiS Univeisitatis Kasi,’ and after covering over a hundred pages with a mniiite description of its 
use (including the compound consonants), he goes on, on jiage 110, to deal with the ‘ .Mphuhctuni 
populare Indostanum vulgo NagrV This is, he says, used by all the natives for familiar Icfler*' and 
ordinary books, and for all subjects, whether leligious oi jirofane, which can he wiitfcn in the. 
‘»U*isrr bhaha boh or vulgar tongue.’^® lie then gives a good ih'scriptiim of the Kaitlii alplu>bct, 
using moveable types also here. The book concludes with an account ol the nniuerais and with 
reading exercises. These last are transliterations of the Latin rater Snet<r and An- Marm into 
Deva-nagari, followed by translations of the Invocation of the 'I'niuty, (lu* Lord'.s I’raycr, the A(c 
Maria, and the Apostles’ Creed into Hiudfistani, in the same character, 'raking it. altog.dher, tlic 
Alphabetum Brdmmhanimm is, for its time, a wonderfully good piece of work. 


With the Alphabetum Brainmhanicum the first stage of Hindostani Bihliograjdiy may !»> con. 
sidered to be completed, Hadley’s Grammar appeared in 1772, and was (pilckly followcil hy a 
number of other and better ones, such as the Portuguese Qramatka luiheteiti/r (177 h ; r,,t. in 
advance of Hadley), Gilchrist’s numerous works (commouoiiig 1787), and J^ehmUiir’a (Ijummai 
(1801). These will all be found below, each described in its proitor jilace. Lohedulfs wm-k 
■deserves more than a mere entry on account of tho extraordinary adventures of its author, 
This remarkable man gives an account of his life in tho preface of his hook, from wliieh w. 
gather that he began his Indian career (apparently as a haiulmaster) in the year 1785 at Madras 
After a stay there of two years he migrated to Calcutta, where he met with a I ’audit who taught 
him Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindostani (or, as he called it, the Indian nii.vcd dialect). Has next 
attempt was to translate two English plays into Bengali, and one of these was jicrformed pnhiii h 
with great applause (according to its author) in 1795 and again in tU<> following jear. Aocunlmr 
to Adelung,i7 he then became theatrical manager to the Great Mogul, and Ihialiy returned i,o Rug 
land after a stay of more than twenty years in the East. In London ho pitbliKlied lu,^ gnumum, mo'i 
made the acquaintance of Woronzow, the Russian Ambossadoi, who sent him to UusHia. II.'* «.»>■ 
employed in the Russian Foreign Office and was given a larg(> subvention towards h. muling a 
Sanskrit press. I have no knowledge of any othei woiks from Ins jieii. It is to he Imped j.,r the 
sake of his patrons, that his knowledge of Sanskrit and Bengali was greater than that, of llin.hk.tnni 
which he displays m his grammar. Not only is its system of traiisliteraliou {Icon hai/ hnoa - who !• 
there) detestably incorrect, but so is the whole account of the grammatical strueture'of t,)ie bmmiam.’ 
The concluding words of his preface show that he was not consciims of its imj-eileetions ami' id J,' 
same fame throw a curious light on the moiality o f Europ(>aus in India at his time «Tim Indian 

iiere ,ve» ni.;han.i;„:nd;m 

IV Mithndaies, 1. 185. Aooordang to the same authority lie wan hv b.ri,!. w in .... . , i , 
of his musical talents, was taken up by Pnneo Easumosky, wlio oarme.l IL,', Jhh .vL' e he’i‘‘"' ' '“i"''"'! 

■on the violoncello. He then wandered to Pans and london wlioie he o. i ' iiroie'i. iit 

•as 'Governor. ^onuon, whom ho took .ms me uua-r a lord wim u,.m, t,, ludm 
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^ords in this work are so well ascertained as to leave no doubt, but the European learner, 

with a little assistance of a Pandit or Moonshie, nay^ even of a Behee-mheh^ cannot fail in a short 
time to obtain a knowledge of their [the natives’] idioms, and to master the Indian dialects with 
incredible facility.’ 

Finally we may briefly refer to a few belated works of the early period of inquiries into Indian 
languages, which appeared after Hindostani had begun to be seriously studied in Calcutta. In 
1782 Iwarus Abel published in Copenhagen SymphonaSymphona^ siveundecim Linguarum OrientaUuni 
'Dtscors echibtta Concordia Tanmlicae videlicet^ Granthamicae, Telugicae^ Sanscrutamkae^ Marathicae, 
Balabandkae^ Canarioae^ Btndostanicae^ Cuncanicae, Gutzaratticae et Peguanicm %on cJiarmtensticae, 
qutbus, ut expliGativO’-Sarmonka adjecta est Lattne. It is a comparative vocabulary of fifty-three 
words in these eleven languages. The words include parts of' the body, heaven, sun, etc., certain 
animals, house, water, sea, tree, the personal pronouns and numerals. 

In 1791 there was published in Rome an anonymous work, with a preface by Paulinus 
a S. Bartholomaeo, entitled Alphabeta Indica^ id est Granthamicum seu Sanscrdamico-Malabaricumy 
Indcstanum sive Vanai'snse^ Nagaricum vulgare, et Talenganicum. It is a collection of these four 
alphabets, all m moveable types. 

Johann Christoph Adelung’s Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprackenhunde 'mit dem Voter Unser 
als Sprachprobe in bey nahe funfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten may be taken as the link between 
the old philology and the new, A philologist so eminent as this great writer could not fail to adorn 
whatever linguistic subject ho touched, and, for its time, this work is a marvel of erudition and 
masterly aiiangemcnt. As far as Indian languages go, it sums up all (little it must be confessed) 
that was known about them at the end of the 18th century. In it ‘ Mongolisch-Indostanisch oder 
Moliiisch’ O-c., Urdu) (Vol. I. pp. 183 and ff.) and ‘Bern oder Hoch-Indostanisch, Dewa Nagara’ 
(pp 190 and ft'.) are jointly described as the ^Allgemeine Spraclien in Indostan.’ By ‘Rein oder 
Hoch-Indostamsch’ is meant the various ‘Hindi’ dialects spoken between Mathura and Patna, but 
as an example is given the Lord’s Prayex in badly spelt Sanskrit. It is contributed by Schultze, 
wliose nationality apparently prevented him from distinguishing between bk and jtn For instance, he 
spells bhojanaM ‘ podaanam.’ Vol. IV. of the work coa9|itets of additions and corrections, and of 
<i supplement by J. ‘S. Vatcr. Further information regarding Hindostilnl will be found on pp. 58-63^ 
83 (iclaiiouslnp of Ilindobiani to Romani), ^and 486 of that volume. 

SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EARLY DATES. 


A.D. 

1600. 


1602. 

1605. 

1615. 

1616. 
1620. 
1623-24. 
1628. 
1630, 


1640. 

1653. 


EKUREon Akbab reigning. 

English East India Company incorporated. 

Dutch East India Company founded. 

Emperoe JAn^NoiR comes to the throne. 

Embassy of Sir T. Roc. English factory established at Surat. 

Earliest recorded mention of the Indostan language (spoken by Tom Coryate). 
Jesuits’ College founded at Agra. English establish an Agency there, 

Pietro Della Valle in India. 

Emperor Sn^u Jahax comes to the throne. 

? Gompiktion of the Surat Dictionary of Persian, Ilmdostlin?, Eaglish, and 
Portuguese. 

English factory established at Iluglt 
Heinrich Rotli joins Jesuit College at Agra. 
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1655. 

1658. 

•1661. 

1663. 

1664. 
1667. 

1672. 

1672. 

1673. 
1678. 

1680. 

1681. 

1694. 

1696. 

1698. 

1704. 

1708. 

1711. 

1712. 

1713. 
1715. 
1719, 
1726-29, 
1739. 

1743. 

1744. 
1745-58. 
1748. 
1754. 
1757. 
1759. 
1761. 

1772. 

1773. 
1778. 
1782. 


Terry’s Voyage to East India published, Terry aceornpanit‘d Sir T. Rt'c (Itil.'i ), 
Emperoe Aurangkbb comes to the throne. 

Bombay transferred to the English crown. 

Pietro Della Valle’s Indian Tiavels published, 

Heinrich Roth visits Rome and meets Kircher. 

Kircher’s China lUustrata, LaCrosse appointed Libiariaii at Berlin. 

J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and I’ersia commenced and etiiitinued to 16Mi, 
Pubhshed 1698. 

0. Dapper’s Asia published in Dntcih. 

J. Ogilby’s Asia. 

Henricus van Rheede tot Drakestein's ITortus indteus MalnburicHs comntcneed tg. 
issue. 

Andreas Muller’s Oratio Orationim. 

0. Dapper’s Asia (Oeraian Translation) publi.slu‘d at Niiniberg. 

Thomas Hyde’s llistoria Shahiludii. 

Charnock founds Port William in Calcutta. 

J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia published. See 1672. 

Franciscus M. Turonensis completes his Lexicon dAngitar fudostaiivtie, 

Empeeoe BAg.XoDB comes to the throne, 

Ketelaer’s embassy, 

Ehperob JauSndIb comes to the throne, 

Empbkor Parruku-Siyar comes to tho throne. 

Ketelaer’s Grammar. The Oratio Jhminim of Cliamberlayne and Wilkitu., 
Emperor Muijammad couk’k to the throne. 

Bayer’s investigations. 

Death of LaCroze, See 1667. Invasion of India by Nadir Siiiih. 

Mill’s Dissertatmies Sdaetae. Publication of Ketolaer’s Grammar. .Mamet 
da Assump 9 am publishes a Bengali Grammar and Vondmlary at LtHimn. 

Schultze’s Ckammatka Ilindostanku. 

Schultze’s Bible transklionH. 

Emperor A^imad Srah comes to tho throne, h’ritz's Kpraehneisltr puldisl.ed. 
Emperor ‘AuamoIr II. comes to the throne. 

Battle of Plassy. 

Emperor ShAh ‘Ilam II. comes to the throne. 

Alphahetum Brammhameum. Third battle of Panipat. Defeat of tla. Mai l-hU t,« 
Aljmad Sh&h Durrani. ^ 

Warren Habxikgs Governor oe Benoau. Jladh-y’s (Jrammar pnbJo !,.-d. 
Fergusson’s HindSstani Dictionary published. 

Oramatica Indostana published at Lisbon. 

Iwarus Abel’s SympAona Symphonat 
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1786. Marquis of Cornwallis Governor General. 

1787. Gilchrist begins publishing, 

1788. The Indian Vocabulary published in London, 

1790, Harris’s Dictionary of English and Hindostany, 

1791, Alphaheta Indica published at Rome, 

1793. Sir John Shore Governor General. William Carey lands at Calcutta, 

1798. Lord Mornington (Marquis of Wellesley) Governor General. 

1800. Roberts’ Indian Glossary, 

1801. LebedefE’s Grammar. Carey’s first Bengali New Testament printed. 

1805, Marouis of Cornwallis second time Governor General. W. Hunter’s 

translation of the New Testament into Hindostani, Done with the aid of 
Muhammad Fitrat and other learned natives. 

1806, Publication of first volume of Adelung’s Mithridates. Henry Martyn arrives in 

India, and commences tianslation of New Testament. 

1807, Earl of Minto Governor General. 

1810. Henry Martyn’s Urdu translation of New Testament, the basis of all subsequent 

versions, completed in manuscript with the aid of Muhammad Fitrat. 

1811. Caroy publishes a Hindi New Testament, 

1812. File in Seramporc Press. Henry Mariyn’s version of the New Testament destroyed 

before issue. 

1813. Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings) Governor OENEl^AL. Carey publisbcs 

the Pentat(iuch m Hindi. 

1814., Henry Marfyn’s translation of the New Testament into Hindostani Issued. Carey 
publishes New Testament in Hindi, 

(To he Goniinued,) 


SOME ANGL04NDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIIth CENTURY MS. 

BY SIR EICHABD 0. TEMPLE, BABT. 

For some time past 1 have boon engaged in editing for the Hakluyt Society an anonymous 
manuscript account of tho Coast of the Bay of Bengal and the countries on the sea-board 
bearing dato 1069-1679. The MS., which is incomplete and signed only by the initials T. B*, 
has been used by Yule m his Diary of Sir William Hedges, by Murray in the Oxfonl English 
Dictionary and others, and is usually quoted as '‘T. B., Asia, etc./’ and that designation is 
sufficient for tho present purpose. 

In tho coux’so of editing tho MS, I have extracted all the Anglo-Indian terms the writer 
has used, as they are of considerable value to students. In several cases the author gives us 
tho earliest known uses of words now familiar, in others ho caiTiea us back further than does 
Yule’s Hobson- Jobson in historical roEoronoes to words, and in yet other cases he helps us 
with intermediate forms, and his often careful explanations of tho moanings of the geographical 
and other terras ho uses are most valuable. Ho supplements Yule over and over again with 
terms not in Hobson- Jobson. 
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In choosing a generic form for the title of each word illustrated below, I have followed 
Yule’s form whenever there was one, and in cases where words aro not in Yule, I have used that 
form which is most familiar to myself and I presume to other contempoi’ary students. 

I have also quoted Wheeler’s Notes on and Extracts from thr Gorer7mBni lircords of Madras 
for 1679-81, as N. and E. io illustrate the text. It is a pity that it is not a hotter hook for 
students, and the same may be said of Wilson's Early Annals of the English Itcngal, Vol. I., 
also occasionally quoted. Crawfurd’s Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands ami .h/jMceni 
Countries has also been sometimes brought into requisition to illustrate pasHuges, Finally 
I have frequently referred to previous notes of my own in this Journal, illustnit ing some of tlu 
words used in the text of the MS. 

ABABSIN. 

Fol. 53. The Abassin of Persia 7 to one Paged or 00/5 08a OOd. 

Not in Yule. 


[A Bill of Exchange accepted by Mr. Vincent (Chief at Hngly) for llupecs 15,000, payahh 
in Abassees, at this place at 8| Annas of a Rupee for an Abassoo, ordered to ho returned 
Mr. Vincent’s money from Persia proving to be Mahmuddys which arc 10 p.-r eiuit. worat 
than Abassees. Madras, 15th March 1680. N. and E. p. 12. Mr. Vincent Buhsequcntlj 
agreed to accept the difference between the “Mahmuddys” and the AbaKsecB, p. 111. ] 

ACHAB. 

Fol. 82. [The Portugals make] Several! Sorts of Aobar, as Mangoo, Iknuboo. Lemon 
&o. very good and Oheape. 

See Yule, *. «. Aohar : salt or acid relish, pickle. 

ACHEBF. 

Fol. 138. not for that they came in without leave but as Sho was an Enemy of theirs tv 
Achiner .... Whereupon yf Malay inhabitants . . . stood up for j« Achiuers. 

Fol. 143. [Queda] but nothinge nigh to yf Splendour State and riches of Acbin. 

Fol. 157. The Oitty Acbin is Vpon y« North End of y? groat Island Kumaf.ra . . 

the Citty Acbin is y« Metropolitan of y? Whole .... famous ns it is y‘> place of r(-.sideuc 
of theire Virgin Queene, 

Fol. 169, ^ pay a much Slenderer homage to yf Crowno o! AcMn then formerly tlioy hau 
done, AcMn is now and hath a Considerable time boon Governed by a Quo*en, even Hinro \ 
tirne that the discreet and Pious Kinge James of happy momorio Swayed y*^ Kcepttu* of tirvi 
Brittaine ff ranee and Ireland* « ' i h 


Fol. 169. Anno Dorn: 1675; the Old Quoen of Acbin died 


in AcMn when She died 
theire heads* 


J wag ihf 


y? mourninge of y' female Sect was to cut tho hnii 


'0 I 


Seo Yule, *. v. Acheen, whose European quotations, however, stop with llto iCiJi century. 

[Advme received from Metchlepatam of the arrival of tho Intorlopiug ship » Commerce 
fromAcbien. 20th Dec. 1680. N. and E. p. i2.} ^ ' '■mmmnco 


AGRA. 


Fol, 62. Agra, the Metropolitan of y® Empire. 

Fol. 65. Much flyinge news arrived att Agra and Dolly. 

Fol. 67. all the tribute this great Cmsar cold got. JTenco was a Slu.rt 
treasure was as safe in Dacca as in his owne Exchequer in Agra or Delly, 

Not in Yule. 


aimwer 


yt 


1 
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ALUGATOB. 

Fol. 87. where they serve for a Prey to yf ravenous Alligator. 

Foh 153-4, This Riner of Queda .... not a little filled with yf deformed creatures 
commonly called Alligators, they resemble a Crocodile ... I have Shot Severall Alligators 
of 6 : 7 : 8 ; 9 ; foot longe, and killed them, by Observinge to hitt them Exactly Vnder one 

of y? fore paws I have often Seen a brace of bullets rebound upon y® Sides 

of a large Alligator . . . here followeth the fforme of one of these Deformed Creatare.s 

[illustration of a Crocodile]. 

See Yule, s, v. Alligator. 

ANDRAGHIRA. 

Fol, 159. There are Severall Radjas Vpon Sumatra .... Especially those of ... . 
Androgeero. 

Noi in Yule. 

[This place is Indragiri, to the North-East of Sumatra. It is a place often mentioned in old 
books, usually under the form which heads this note. See article “ Indragiri ” in Crawford’s 
Dictionary of Indian Archipelago.^ 

ABAKAN. 

Fol. 38. The Kinge of Golcondah hath Severall Ships, yt trade yearely to Arackan. 

Fol. 61. between Point Palmeris .... and y® Arackan. Shore. 

Fol. 64. he Sendeth to the Kinge of Arackan (a neighbonrmge kingdome [to Bengala]) 
craveinge his Assistance and Entertainment there, w®^ was readily granted, & not more readily 
then accepted, the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars viz ; Gallys well fitted and 
manned w*'? Araokaners and ffrangues. 

Fol. G5. But Since it was truely made appears yf he was soe basely Murthered in 
Arackan. 

Fol. 89. [The Brachmans] infinitely inhabit this Kingdome [Bengala], but most Especially 
on y? back Side thereof viz* towards Arackan. 

Fol. 92. boingc timorous of the Araokaners w*]' theiro Gylyars. 

Fol. 97. noo wild Elephants in those Kingdoms, although yf Kingdome of Arackan is 
well stored with them, and is but a ncighbouringe Countroy to yf of Bengala. 

Sec Yule, s. v. Arakan. 

ABBOL XRISTE. 

Fol. 29. Vpon y? top of Mount S’f Thomas, groweth naturaly a Very remarkable tree 
larger then most mulbcrrie trees be, w“J* is called Arbor triste, vizt y® Sorrowfull tree, and not 
improperly soe called, it Seeincth not to flowrish all y? day longe, but from Sun Sottiiige to 
Sun risingo it is Exceodingo full of white blossoms, both fragrant and beautifnll, but noe 
Sooner is but broad day light but all y® blossoms fall to y® ground and Suddenly wither, and 
y® Very leaves Shut themselves, and Seems to bo in a very languiskinge posture, and furtlior- 
nioro y® next Bvoningo it apears as flourishinge as before, and thus not Once but every day and 
night throughout yf ycare. 

See Yule, s. v. Arbol Triste, who has only one quotation for 1682. 

ABBCA. 

Fol. 20. make merry with Bololeo Areca, 

Fol. 45. often chawingo Betolee Areca w®!* they call Paune. 

Fol. 135. all tho fruito this countx’oy [Janselonc] affordeth is ... . Belelec Areca. 
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Vol. 162. and there are Sett before him Store of Betelee Aroca to cat 
Fol. 163. The Betelee Areca: is heretAohin] in great plentj 


Aracanut into Tery thin Slices 
chew betelee Areca* 


. they eiitt 
thus wilf they alniosi all day longc 


IFoL 164. Areca (viz* : commonly called betelee Nut). 

See Yule, s, v. Areca, the betel-nut* These quotations are valuable. 


AEMAGOK* 

FoL 18. in the Paged of Armagon, Severall linos Engraven in y® inarblo* 

Fol, 31. Armagon: Some 20 miles Northward of Pullicat was Once y‘^ of au 

English Governour and his Councell, but was many years agoe broke off, 3 ^ Engbsh 
findinge that ffort S’* Georges cold well Supply them w*;^ y® Commodities of tIuH tk)asi. 

Not in Yule* Vide aute^ Vol. XXX. p. 347* 


ARRACK. 

Foh 39. That Stronge East India Liquor called Arack, is made and Sold in great ahan- 
dance by y? Gentues here, but not by y? : Mahometans. 

Fol, 40. Arack is a liquor distilled Severall ways, as Some out of y? graine rmllod Ku'C. 
another Sort from y® Jagaree . . . another Sort there is y* [isj diHiilUnl from Keep tfuldy 

, , , , but y® weakest of these is much Stronger then any Wine of yf Qrapiu 

See Yule, s. v. Arrack. [These quotations arc useful. See ante^ Vol. XXX. p. IltU. f 

[A hhdd. Arrack to the garrison. 30th Dec. 1680. N, and F, p. 43.] 

ASSAM. 

Fol. 66 . now he [Emir Jemla] is noe Sooner Sellod in this KIngdome, but begins a warrr 
with yf Radja of Aoham, a Stronge and Potent Neighbouringe Prince ....... ihry 

lost .... the Kingdome of Aoham. 

See Tule, s, v, Assam, 


BAFTA. 

Fdl. 146. y® English Merchant presenteth hin w*]* a piscash not Valueingo Icsso fbt‘r 
50 pound Sterlmge in gold baftos. 

Fol, 157. The Chiefe Commodities brought hither from Suratt : arc Some Sorbs of Calli- 
eoes VIZ* Baftos white and blew w*]^ gold heads and borders. 

Fol 162, Here y® Orongkay must be presented with one piece of Baftos if* y® V^alm 
2 tailes, 

Fol. 173. in y® night did rippe open a baile of fine blow bafloos, and thm^eout he fookc 
7 pieces. 

See Yule, v. Bafta. [These quotations are valuable. See ante, VoL XXIX. p. b37/j 

BAHAR. 

Fol. 132. Oupine : 8 of w^? arc one baharro weight (of lausolone) or 420; KaglisL 
pound weight. In any considerablo quaxititio of goods Sold togeathcr agrcHJ for hoc many 
Baharre. 

Fol 134. wee alsoe trucke for tinne, att y? rate of 28 dollars pf babarro ready* luaneyB, 
and 40 upon trucke for our Goods, 

See Yule, s. v. Bahar. 
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BALASOBE. 

Fol. 59* brought over land to them to their factories in Ballasore in jf bay of Bengala* 

Fol, 69. [Oattack] fiae days Journey from Balla^6rd 

1 remember in y® yeare 1674 : when I lined in the towne of Ballasore, (yf onely Sea Port in y® 
Bay of Ben gala). 

Fol, 73, when they knew the Ships in y? Eoade of Ballasore stayed only to lade those 
goods. 

FoL 78. The Danish Nation were formerly well Setled in this Kingdome, theire Chiefe 
ffactory in Ballasore. 

Fol. 79. This Commadore, as they called him, at his arrivall in y^ Roade of Ballasore. 

Fol. 81. y® [Danish] Commadore and 4 or 5 ffactors shold reside in Ballasore, untill a 
better V’ndei'standingo was made betweene y® Kingc of Denmark© & theire Nabob. 

See Yule, s. v. Balasore* 

BAMBOO. 

Fol. 43. with a large Bamboo of about 15 or IG foot longe, crocked in yf middle for y? 
convenicncio of sittinge Vpright. 

Fol. 82. [The Portugals make] Several! Sorts of Achar, as Mangoe Bamboo, Lemon &c : 

Fol. 133. in many places where y® Woods and Bamboos grow very ttiicke. 

Fol. 136. Vpon this Island [Janselone] (in many places) grow abundance of Bamboos 
. , . . there be 2 Sorts of them called y® bee bamboos and She bamboo : y® first hath 

little or noc hollowncsse in him, is very Ponderous, & oE an Exccedinge Strength. The She 
bamboo of which there are more plenty are very hollow and light. 

Fol. 147. good Store of victuals, as plantreos, yomige bamboos and y? like, 

Fol. 150. Theire buildings in this Generali are but of a very moauo Sort built of 
bamboos. 

Fol. 171. There bo many of thorn [cripples] in this Oitty [Achin] . 

soo ingenuous that they can goo very well with Crutches, havoinge a joyut of a large bamboo 
fitted for each leggo. 

See Yule, s. v. Bamboo. [Tho quotation for male and foinalo bamboos is valuable.] 

BAMBOO (A MEABIJIIE). 

FoL 152. Theiro Weights and measures [in Qaeda] are y® Same them of Achin: 
Onely ihoro they mcasuro by y° bamboo and hero by y® Gantangc : One Qantango conf Exactly 

2 Acbin Bamboos. 

Not in Yule. [The joint of a bamboo was one of tlio units of Malay and Javanese 
measures.] 

BANDEL. 

Pol. 83. they [the Poriugalsj have a very largo towne, about one English mile above [to 
South of] y® English ffactory, it is called tho BandelL 

See Yule, 8. v. Bandol. It is near Hoogly. 

BANG* 

Fol, 39. but they find moans to besott thomsolvos Enough Bangha and Gangah* 

Fol. 40. Bangha : theire Soe admirable herbe, growoth in many places of this Coast m 
alsoo ill Bengala .... woo wold needs drinko Every man his pint of Bangha w®;^ weo 
purchased in y® Bazar for y? valiio of 6'} English* 

Soo Yulo, s. V. Bang. 
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BANGARKK. 

Fol. 141. Save 2 tliat made fchcire Escape to Eangaroo ami Hh-iut (o <»>urd:». 

Fol 153. about 30 or 40 Prows they have y^’ btslun-ro to Queda, y! (■nii'.tuuf ly ir.iilc tu 
EaHgardo * laDselono • and PerUj some few to A.clnn. 

Not in Yule. [A town and estuary on tlic Western (loust of llie M.tlay I’eniusnla. j 

BAN<HTAL V. 

Fol. 131. I my.Selfo bave knownc it to bo jf Malayors tlu'msolvM ibai liwcli Iiort", fiaim lj 

in Banquala . . . . There are 3 Sea Ports Vjwn tliis Isliuui [.lun.-’elonr | vi/.‘ Ibuiquala. 

Fol 132. The Customo is boro asSoono as any Ship or Ve,s.-el dot it iiiifliur ni }" Hnadt , 
is genei'ally y? Roade of Banquala. 

Foh 131 yf Shabandai' of Banquala 3 pieces ,ldetiu 

Fol, 1S7. the Ship Vsed to lyo at anchor (for y^ moni part) in R«nnie nf Banquala 
viz? on y® S® West Side y® Jsland and a Very Safe Ileado alninsi Itintl Inrkt tL 

Fol 1S8. The Merchants &c. inhabifcauiH of Bmquala . , , Mir lnn»rn un tho\ t\rre 

Vnder y? Radja of JaTaselono’s protection and in ihein* Riinon 

Fol 140. was kindly Entertained . • » E^petuaily by M>mr of (Hd r^iiabuirlau 

and Merchants in Banquala, 

Not in Yule. [Jansolone is Junk Ceylon, an islaml oil iho Wrsl ('ran )»f Ur* M.tliiv 
Peninsula.] 

BA\TAM. 

Fol 142. but doe ratl^er wish they were Served boo in Bantam, 

See Yule, s. Bantam. He has no quotation for iho I7th ccnitnry. 

BANYAN. 


Fol 18. There is another Sort of those Idolaters . , , * iluMts are eallni 

Fol 23. When any man of yf Banjan or Gontae Sect giuo up y? (IhoBt. 

Fol 69. y® richest of Gentues and Banjan Morchants of this Part of y^ Ivingdunn 
hath great Numbers. 

FoL 70. he Sent for most rich Merchants of Gentuos and Banjana • . . , . , ait 

w®? Juncture of time a great Banjan Merchant called Glum (Jhanu 

See Ynle, s. v. Banyan, 


BAY OF BENGAL, 

Fol 59, Point Palmeris y? Entrance into y? Bay of Bongala. 

Fol 61. the Sea or Gulpb of Bongala: rhi boiwocn Poinl, Paliiicrfi filo* Ibituiii.t- 
thereof) and the Arackan Shore yf whole Extent of y? bay iHiuigo about ::UB Mu;;? ioih"; < >•. i i . 

Fol. 69. the towne of Ballasoro (y® oiicly Sea Port in y® Bay of Bongiilii), 

ATotinTnle. [Valuable as showing exactly what waw known in i lie ITllicfuinry u-i ihr 
“Bay of Bengal,” the limits being so very much more rostriotod than is now tho <;u .< , j 

BAZAAR. 

Fol 40. w®? wee purchased in y® Bazar for y« Value of 61 Englisit. 

m 49. Metchlipatam boingo a groat markot-jiliw’.., and ly-Cr-at 

Bazar .... may then w*? freodomo goo to any Bazar and there Vend in ruhliijur. 
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Fol. 74. a very lai’ge Bazar or markett place .... dayly to be bought and Sold 
in the publicise Bazar, commonly called y® great Bazar. 

Fol. 92. Oossumbazar .... whence it receiued this name Cossum signifieinge y? 
husband or Ohiefe and Bazar a Marketfc. 

Fol. 174. all that piece of land .... neare y? great Bazar [at Achin] is a great 
deale higher and not at all Overflowne. 

See Yule, s. v. Bazaar. [It may be news to many that the third a in “ bazaar ” is a 
comparatively modern introduction, the old spelling “ bazar ” being the oorreot one from all 
points of view.] 

BBEJAPOEB. 


Fol. 14. alsoe y® Kingdoms of Vizepoore and Golcondah. 

Fol. 41. Southward of Porto Novo, w“.^ appertaineth to y? Vizepore Kinge. 

Not in Yule. [It is noteworthy that in the time of the writer the kingdom of Bijapur (or 
Viziapur as T. B. probably heard it pronounced) did extend right across the Peninsula to Porto 
Novo on the East Coast.] 

BBNDARi. 


Fol. 141. he immediately turned out of Office most of y® Syamers both Councellors 
Secretaries Shabandares Bandarees &c : men of Antient Standiiige, and choice men of all y® 
Countrey, both for Estates and publick good and very well approved of by y® people. 

Not in Yule. [The Bendara was a degree of nobility among the Malays.] 

BENGAL. 


Fol. 61. Bengala : It is one y® largest and most Potent Kingdoms of Hindoslan. 

Fol. 79. Hee found 5 Sailo of Bengala Ships in y® roade. 

Fol. 84. The Bengala’s (vizt : y® Jdolatrons people of y® Countrey). 

Fol. 93. Even soe farre as Persia : when in y® yoare [^] I wont from Bengalos thither. 

See Yule, s. v. Bengal. [See ante, Vol. XXX. p. 347.] 

BENJAMIN. 


Fol. 158. ffrom y® West Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] Store of very Excellent 
Benjamin. 

See Yule, s. v. Benjamin, Benzoin (incense). 


BE'l’EL. 

Fol. 20. make merry with Botoloo Areca tobacco or the like accordinge as thoire abilitio 
can afford. 


Fill. 45. often chawingo Botoleo Aroca, w®’* they call Pauno. 
Fol. 1 35. all the frnito this countrey [Jansolono] alTordeth is 


Betelee Areca. 


Fol 162. there are Sett before him Store of Beteleo Areca to cat and tobacco to Chaw. 

Fol 163. The Botoloo Areca : is here [Achin] in great plenty and then 

[cut] one Botoloo loafe or two accordinge as they arc in bignesse . . . and thus will they 

almost all day longo chow botoloo Aroca .... and paringo olf a little of y® green rine, 
eat it botoloo .... The loafo is y® botoloo, a broad bate not very mneb Vnlike to 
an Tvio loafo, onely Somothingo thinner, and growoth resomblingo y? Vine. 

Fol. 164. Ai'oca, (vizt commonly called botoloo Nut) doth grow Vpon a very comely 

Streiglit and Slender tree It is a very hard wood, and much valued by many in 

Jiidia to make lances and pikes On. 
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Fol. 167. now is a Great Gold Tbetoloo box .an hii'W a, onu oi ttlir', l-iutudih run well 
beare (in his arms) brought dowuo and placed before llu«m. 

JThe Chief Washer was then Tashorifd and Boolla disf ribiut d. A(inf Idtb, 167'.'. 
Beetla nntts 15-16 of a fanam per aminum (Tanii!) or niiit.s. ih-d .iutio. I* -'". K.oi < A’, 

pp. 18 and 22.] 

See Yule, s. r. Betel. [The whole of ihe quoiid ions arc -vuliiuhic fui ilu iu.doiy of biti l 
and the betel-nut, which are two separaio tlung-s. ] 


BblTKEbA. 

Fol. 56, [On the Gingalco Ooufat] great v'^tnre of Caliiaw arc iiiadt liiu luo-tK pccuilU 
beteelis (woJ> wee call Muzhn). 

See Yule, s. r. Boiteela. 

[Beteelaes, Redo. 22nd April 1680. BotoolaoH of .50 <. irr.l,-t. Betoolm'H nl I" . 

13th April. Oringall Beteelaes. lOtli June. Golconda BotoolaoB, Uo. Imm n to in wIAkiL 
I9th Jane. N. atvl F. pp. 17, 18, 24, 25,] 


itKWiAR. 


jPoI. 158. ffrom j? W]' Coast of this J.slund . . . very gund Borar Stone. 

Seo Yule, s, v. Bezoar. [In tho tc.vt “Berar” i.s lui.swritiui for lh /..ar, S»u 
Vol. XXVII. p. 336.] 

BIIOOBA. 

Fol. 100. A Boora ; being a Very iloaty light bout, vowingtt w']' 2'i or ,*’n thiur;., fin .i 
carry Salt peeter and Other Goods (from Hugly) (lowncwards, and .^muc ii'iidc fo Duciu n' 
Salt, they alsoe Serve for tow boats for y? Ships bound up or tluwm' )*’ Kiimr. 

See Yule, s. v. Boliah. 

BDILTl'ATAM. 

Fol. hG. beinge a Very Secure Coast to harbour m iianu’ly in .... Bimhpuliim. 
Not in Yule. Vide ante, Vol. XXX. p. 348. 


BIStTAQAK. 

Fol. 60. conquered this Kingdomo [OolcondaliJ then called by y" nanu nf liihruigut. 

Not in Yule. [Bisnagar stands for Vijayanagar through i’ortuguei.o BiiOiuca. j 

BLACK l‘A(il(31)A, 

Fol. 50. y= Black Paged Some 20 miles below [to North of) y!’ rag,,.! da • (tarnan. 

Not in ifulc. [It is a well-known raariuor’s murk on fluj Ori;.;.u ('n.t l ( il, ,nj. 
Vol. XXX. p. 3L8.] 


friulfi , Niuih ly 


BOLANGO. 

Fol. 175. Thus Oountrey [Achiu] affordotli Sovcrall Excellent 
Bolangos. 

. . Biiless it bo hummu, one form of lilt » 

IS known as langsek m Malay. Seo Crawfurd, Fktiomnf of the Mah>i) AM.i,, | 

BOllNEO. 

'Bol. 153. 5 or 6 groat Prows yearly from Borneo. 

Bormo. aoo . . . arrive in this Port [ Acliin J from 
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FoL 168. The Borneo arid Macassar Prows for y® most part bringe » . some Diamonds 

and Saphirj y® Diamonds of Landock (upon Borneo) are accompted y? best in y® World, 

See Tnle, s. v, Boimeo. [The quotations are valuable for the form of the word.] 

BBAOES, THE. 

FoL 74. This Eiuer is soe named from y® great towne of Hugly Scituated Vpon y® banks 
of it ncare 150 miles up from y® Braces or Shoals that lye at y® Entrance thereof. 

Not in Yule, though it should have been. {Vide ante^ VoL XXX. p. 552.] 

BEAHMIN. 

Fol, 7. It is soe Severely forbidden by theire Brachmans. 

Fol, 9, the Brachmans are theire Priests, but I am Sure and without all controversie 
very Diabohcall Ones. 

Fol, 88. I saw another Gentue woman burnt about 6 miles above Hugly w^^^ was y® 
pleasantest I ever Saw, y® Woman wold not at all deny to burne .... whereupon the 

Brachmans gave Order for y® fire to burne very furiously but when 

she was accordinge to theire Expection to have leaped into the fire she refused it, whereupon y® 
Brachmans were vexy yoare to take hold of her, but y® first y^ laid hands on her She laid as 
Sure hands upon him, and threw herselfe headlonge into y® fire and y® Brachman her, 
where they both perished in a moment. 

FoL 89. The Brachmans of this Kingdome [Bengala] are great Students in y? Magick art 
o . . , . They are a people very much dreaded by y® Moors as well as y® Idolaters . « . • 

They are Reputed to be very wise Philosophers and doe really and w*]^ great Zeale Study y® 

Pithagorean Philosophy they are said to be great Astronomers 

and are called (very propoi'ly) Gimnosophists .... thoire ready and admirable discourse 
and Civilities to all Europeans and Christians m geuerall .... Many of these 
Gymnosophists are dispersed into most Villages in y® Kingdome. 

FoL 93. Not farro above y? towne of Oossumbazar doe inhabit many of y® Earnest and 
devout Jdolatrous Priests (called Brachmans) who are much reverenced all Asia over. 

See Yule, .s. v. Brahmin. [The writer has followed the usual spelling of the time. N.and 
E, for 1679-80 has Braminy on pp. 27, 33, 35 ] 

BUCKETT. 

Fol, 131. There are 3 Sea Ports Ypon this Island [Jansolono] viz^ . . . Buckett. 

Not in Yule. [Buckett stands for Bukit in Junk Ceylon.] 

BUDGEEOW. 

Fol, 81, their now Commadoro Cap^ Wilkins came Vp to Hugly in yf Sloopo, thence 
tooke Budgaroe for Dacca. 

FoL 99. A Budgaroo : Or Pleasure boat whereon y® English and Dutch Ohiefe & Councill 
goe in State Vpon y® water. 

Sea Yule, $, v, Budgerow. [The quotations are useful.] 

BUFFALO. 

Fol 32, All Sorts of Provisions are here [Pcttipolee] to be had in very great Plenty, and 
at very Reasonable rates, vizt- Cows, Buffliloas. 

FoL 151. All Sorts of Provisions are here [Queda] in Plenty Enough viz* .... 

Cows, bufiToloes y® maine is very plenty of Wild beasts, viz* . . . , 

Buffolos . . . The Buffolo is hero both wild and tame .... they have Seen a 

Wild buffolo to Encounter w*? a Very large Tiger and worst him; The Buffolo is not much 
Vnlike to a Cow or Bull. 
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Fol, 169. and to us is most dolightablo is y*’ wiim* I'ilrpliauts . 
Imge wO? theire teeth and Stnkeingo with all their force w*'." tluurc trunks j " 
each other. 


.... grap. 
BulluioH ,uui light 


See Yule, s. v. Buffalo. 


BUNObS 


Fol. 46. this is called a bunko, ami by the I’orlugals a (’licrnola. 

See Yule, s. v. Buncus. [This is the earliest quoted insfauei* of this word, j 

BlTlUll E. 

Fol. 94. 5 Gundas is one burne or 20 ; Uowrics. 4 burnos iimke 1 !’< ■!!*• oi NC . i 'ow n. s, 
Not in Yule. [The word is hhart} 

CABUh. 


Fol. 62. to the Eldest Dara he gave Cabul and Multan. 

See Yule, s. v. Cabul. [The quotation is useful for the history of the word > 

CAK’JhA. 

Fol. 97. the Conimoclitics of those Coiudrie.s an- transported luilu r h} Culllla. 

See Yule, s, v. Oafila. 

(lALABARH, 

Foh 135. Save y? wild Calabashes &c ; that grow in y” Woods [of .luniolotu j . uu 
Excellent food for y® Wild Monkeys. 

Not in Yule, which is odd. [The writer ineanH pumjikinK l»y the leriii. j 


(To he ountiuHvd.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONH13 1/f'ATlONS OF THE .Wlllni VHNU Il\ 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY SIR EICnABD C. TIOMPBK. 

(Cmt, tinned from Vot, X.X.XL p. .'iOiS.J 

m&.—ixo. X. 

Fort William a.lrd March 17:15. 

The following Letter was received, on the 11th lustaut, from Major Kyd, iiiul a ropy of it hus 
been transmitted to the Honble Court of Directors in the Dart Packet, with a Copy uf the 
Appendix to which it refers. 

To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bait, Governor General in Council, 

Honble Sir, — In Conformity to your instnicUoiis convoyed in your Letter of the ‘dl.cl, April Inet 
accompanying Extracts of your proceedings in Council of the Billin' date I proooeded from tlio 
Andamans to Prince of Wales’s Island in August last, on the Sea Horse Brig, and during 
two Months, employed myscF with all the assiduity in my jiower to obtain iiiforuudioii upon the 
various objects you were pleased to point out for my investigation, the rcHult of uhieh I wdl proceed 
to state in as few words as the subject will admit, but I fear that the little prm-tiee I have had iii 
Statements of this kind will not enable me to place every thing in so clear a point of view us the 
subject requires. 

The principal object of my visit to Drmce of Wales’s Island was not originally to aseerlain tlm 
points of enquiry that you were pleased afterwards to direct me in, many of which were of a temporary 
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nature as chiefly to enable me to clear up strong doubts that had arisen in my mind respecting the 
comparative advantages of the Infant Settlement at the Andamans, as a Port of refitment 
and refreshment for the natives of Groat Britain, with those of Prince of Wales’s Island, 
which I surveyed and reported upon to Government soon after it was settled in the year 1787, 

It may not be improper before I enter on a discussion of this important point, to take a short 
View of what has been done by Government heretofore, for the Establishment of a Port of refitment 
for our Fleets to the Eastward of Cape Comorin, in order to prevent m future the great loss of the 
most Valuable period of the year for Naval operations, which has heretofore been sustained by the 
Fleets being obliged to make a long Voyage to Bombay to repair , It was an object which Adminis- 
tration justly considered of the utmost national consequence. Ultimately tending in a material degiee 
to the safety and permanency of the British Dominions in this Country. 

The first Plan I believe that was taken notice of was Mr Lacam’s, at new Harbour in 
the Month of the Ganges proposed in the year 1774 or 1775, but after mucli Argument on 
both sides, and the most careful and the fairest Investigation, demonstratively proved to be totally 
impracticable. There can be no doubt however that the Projector of this Plan enthusiastically 
believed that it would be attended with success and as there are many great Advantages attending 
such a situation that none other can boast of it is not astonishing that such an inviting prospect 
misled his judgment especially when it is known that many Maritime people of high reputation were 
of Opinion at the time that Ships of the Line could be brought into the Ganges through Mr Lacams 
Channel with safety. But admitting this really to be the case time is gieat leason to believe that 
the uiihealthmess of tlic lower parts of Bengal, would always be an insuperable objection to the 
Establishment of a Marine Port in the Mouth of the Ganges. 

The next Plan that was proposed was the Settlement at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
whicdi at fust seemed principally of a Cimimercial nntuie: for when Lord Cornwallis airiviKihere iii 
178G it was not absolubdy known to Govijrnment whether the llaibonr and situation wer<i ealculatifl 
for a Fleet of Siiips of Wai, and to establish these points Jhs i^oidslup in Council did me the honor 
of employing me m the year 1787. 

In the report I gave to rJovernment, f toiichod on the various Harbours that could bo 
taken possession of in the Bay of Bengal and to the Eastward, estimating their Advantages as 
accurately as I could from tin* information I hail then obtaimd, and fi om this report I have great 
reason to believe that, mstnuddons were formed for Capt. Moresom of the Boyal Navy, who was 
sent to India in tho Ariel Sloop of War for the express purpose of Surveying these 
Harbours, 

1 fe was however put under the Orders of Commodore Cornwallis, who, it would appear liad 
been entrusted with the Superiuteiulance of this Commission, and who during the time that ho 
commanded his Majesty's Bqiuulion in India took the greatest pains to iiflorm himself respecting the 
varMJUS Harbours ; Jle visited most of thein himself and examined them with tho greatest attention. 

In the year 1788 Government gave directions for the Survey of the Andamans 
Islands which was undertaken with two Vessels, under the direction of Lieutenant Blair 
of the Bombay Marine, and completed in two Seasons in a manner that does much Credit 
to that Officer. 

Several good Harbours were found on the East side of gn^at Andaman, but particularly one 
near tho Soutli end, which (Dapt, Blair thought perfectly well calculated for the purposes, and he 
reported it accordingly to Governmoat. 

lie was then directed to fom a small Settlement at tliat place, and in the year 1789 it was viMted 
by Commodoio OornwalliB whom I had the honor of accompanying there, as well as to Nancowry 
Harbour at the Nicobars Islands, in Possession of the Danes, which Excellent Harbour 
I Surveyed by the Commodore’s desire. 
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In the beginning o£ the nest yeiu, the remniuing jmrt of the I'lasf (I<»h t .0 llio Andiiinuii,- was 

carefully examined by Uioutenant Blair and -myaelt' :un I iiirt'o Vi-hStd , honral \*‘n j Mtnl liarlumru 
were discovered but especially one near the North end and then ended Nuiih lA-ei Ilaiie.nr, whieli 
Commodore Cornwallis examined about the end of (lie sunii' yeai, and ho loue it a a War I’nri. » 
decided preference to all the other llai hours hi' had examined; 'I'he Su|iii‘iiii' ll.mid in et n . .jnfiirenf 
the Commodore’s opinion determined to form a Sett lenient id (lie North KhhI Hnrlnntr, now 
Port Cornwallis and 1 was appointed Superiiiti'udant there m 17t'd, 

Captain Blair was sent 111 charge of four small V’esseK witii SeKlers and tore, iimhi niMriic- 
tions to move everything from the old Harbour to Port Cornwaiiis where we are m e rtih ,1. and tin- 
was completely effected early iti 171 ) 3 . 

In the Report laid before (lovemiiient by Cajilain Biair, eiery infoniiiue'ii w’n > ''luoi i. pieimj. 
the Soil, Climate, and natural productions of the Islanddliid eoidd be ..htaim'd duMir iti* h,.ii jj,ne 
we were there. These must have been known to (’onimodore ( 'iirnwalle w'Iim h id li iiiiiU'd I'uiu*' 
of Wales’s Island, and being well acipuunted with (he e\aet s(.ale of it, lie in i ( e. d h.nv.' i i.n idere.l 
the whole of the Subject before lie gave Ifts Ojnnioii iijion it. 

1 think it very proper to observe tliat I never a( any period loiind um a i>.ii (m du r tie Oj.ini,.ii 
I had formed of the eomparativo Advantagos of tho Andiuiuuis and Pnnee of WuIoh’m laland 
as delivered in my abovenientioned Report of the last, pliiec. It. wa iiom ih.. d«' itr ,.i i'*.t.ii.li dine' the 

tiuth or falsity of tins opinion, upon the tirmest grouiidh that of Ks pen* m-e. th.,) | w.u indiiee.l to 
undertake the charge of the new Sett li'iiieiit, as well us to vi.sit Prmee of I lam! a s<t’i.nil 

time to observe its progress during a period of the eight ding y.'ufi, I m.w w.th*. ..ntidenrn 

proceed to present the reflections that I have made on both SiUmtiuns, himng truth m urw 
and a sincere desire of being of as muclmse to the puhlie. a» is m my pnw. r. In *'1111,,- ira om. 1.'. 
encourage Government to adopt and pursue with vigour the Plan that ii|(p.ar t., n,. ih,. ,,,.,4 
leasonable and to desist from that which may ultimately lead to ili“:ipjH.inimt nl. 

Andamans. 

Although the Goveinor Geni'ml in 0011110.11 has already in his [i*r.serdiin tho Itnpnrtw of 
Captain Blair, where the Geography, Soil, Produeo and Climate of the An.luman rshiiid- arc 
touched on, and also a rajicr laid before the Board by tho lato Lioukmaut, Coionol Ky<l, i„mn- 
ing into one point of view the various information, respecting theui, whiidi hi* rareinlh mdlmittid 

from Captain Blair and mysGlffio. Major Kyd] it may not he miiu.iper t- r* ml, . atul!.’, at 

of them, moreiespeoially as wo Iiave found tho Climato vary exeriMliiu'ly tr.im what. ,( was at lint 
represented, and this is a circumstance to he much attended to m estinminu' tr vahm a a .>* itlem-nt 
for an Arsenal and War Harbour. 


The Andaman Islands comprcliendtiig what iHeallcil tho Groat and littlo AmlnnuiiiH i.vteu.l 

'7 “ 1, i„ . s, 

and 93 Degrees of Longitude Hast of Greenwieh. Thoy aro part of a <*oni„iuo<! rango of 
Islands extending from Cape Negrius, to Acheon Heuil, including the |>rep„rr t ( 'ar.m.,dmrs 

and the great and little Nicobars, the wliolo being a Chain of I slan.h between whi, h there r reason 
to behave that there is a continuation of Soundings, eutirnly dividing the biasten, pan the P.ay of 

fn?wkI^hSersoL^dtfr* Bumooftho Porl.unuto InlandH, 

and which are described by them as being all inhabited by OaniiibulM Thi Omiiion 

corresponds also, with that delivered by tradition from tho Hindoos of Indimtan ’ 

The Andaman Islands are at no part broader tlimi Iwonty W iles ami 1 hn a 1 

particular is deeply indonhid on both sides, by extensive Bays m l 1 f 

found to run entirely across, one at tho Bui'ithmn part Nav g!l )e * ^ y Z'' 7'" 

about the middle of the Island thro’ which Vessels of smaB hnr) .7 ^ !* 

to belieye that on a more Minute Survey, other smaller i-assages' wii/!.7fonmi. ’ 
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On both sides, but paiticiilarly on the Eastern side of the Great Andamans, tlieie are a great 
many detaclied Islands so that was heretofore genefi*ally consideied as one mass of land iiroves to 
be a congeiies of Islands the most extensive of which is probably the little or Southern Andaman, 
being a solid or oblong mass, of a moderate height of about tliuty miles in length, by sixteen in 
breadth. 

The General aspect of the land seems to be alternate Hills and Plains, so wholly coveiod with 
Trees of immense Size, and closed with almost impenetrable underwood, that no judgment can 
possibly be formed, by distant Views, of the lelative pioportioii of Hills or flat Giounds, or whether 
the foimoi aie abrupt or otherwise, but by our experience upon Chatham Island, [in the modern 
Port Cornwallis] where we are now established, the remo\al of these obstacles is attended with 
iiicoiiceivablo labour and tedioiisness. Many parts, liowcver which, in their original state, weie believed 
to be exceedingly high and steep, weie found when cleared to be pietty easy acclivities, and there 
were several places capable of being brought into Cultivation. 

There is in general a rich Soil of near a foot depth in many parts, in others less — A fine black 
loam obviously cieated by the admixture, in a long series of years, of the leaves fallen from the Trees, 
and underwood with the natural Earth, which appears below to bo either of a reddish maiWe, or 
whitish gioy, mixed wdh small soft Stones and seemingly steiile in its natiue ; This Vegetable Soil is 
of excellent quality, and if not liable to removal from natural causes, wnll doubtless produce those 
common advantages of newly Cultivated Earth, but I believe it has been found that the depth 
of Soil in all Countries that have been cleared of Forests and underwood, has a tendency 
to diminish gradually and that in a coitain term ol‘ V’eiiis, high maiiiuiiig, and even the carryiniir 
of Soil, IS obliged to bo resorted to, as is the Case in the West Indies. 

Of the Climate peculiar to the Andamans, a Rosuloncc of two yoais, during which an e\ait 
Journal of the Weather has been kept and the fall of water accurately asceitaincd by a Rain 
Gage, as well as from some Journals and accounts given by CapLain Pdaii, dining the tw^) jiievious 
jears that lit* was ilieio, allouLs grounds to spi^ak with much coiilichuice. Krom these it appears thal, 
in tlic whole year four Months only can be couiii(‘d of fair Woathor Vi/d. Di^oembcr, Januaiw, 
F(‘lnuaiy, and March, though part of the Monihs of April and November may pm’ha^is not be 
impiopeily addled to this divi^ioii of tlie Seasons, duimg this period the Weather is dry, the Air is 
clcai and jmre, and for a situation between the Troiucs, JYuniiorate ; It must however be noticed that 
fho Months of Maicli and April aie less so Uiaii might be expected uu a spot ciicmuscnbed m iis 
limits, and insulated by so largo a portion of St‘H, ns the Day of Bengal. 

Towards the end of Marcli, and throughout the Month of April, Faronheets Thermometer 
in the shade from eight in tli(‘ morning till Sunset, is seldom below Eighty three Degrees during the 
middle ol the day considerably above 90'^, and sometimes as high as 98 — about the middle of April 
ihe Hams begin to fall, but it would seem, from an interval of dry w^o<ither, experienced in the (irsf 
part of the Month of May, that tlie actual cli.uigo of the Monsoon is noi. to he considered stiictly to 
take idace. before tlx) IStli or 20ih of the Month, whudi nearly answers to tlic period of its (Jono 
iiKmcenumi on the Malabar Coast in the same parallel of Jaitiindc. From tins i-ime to the end of 
November, when it only ultimately ceases, it continuis to Ram with liiile mtenuission, and often with 
ihe greatest violence, attended with constant hard Wind and most violi'ut Scpiulls. There are however 
some short intervals of fair Weathei% when the Climate is uncommonly pleasant and temperate, 
hut, n])on the wliohi it may with tiuih be said that, at the Andamans the weather is generally tempes- 
tuous for Seven Months. 

Hence it appears that the year i>s divided into two Seasons, the W ct and the Dry — the formei 
preponderating in neaily the proportion of double, the latter ihe South West Monsoon aivompames 
or soon iollows the commoncement of the Rains and continues to the end of September or Ociobei, 
when the North East Monsoon takes place, bringing back from the Contment the latter Clouds 
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jjroj«lled there by the Wiads of the preceding Season, which when attracted by the high Mountains of 
those Islands, agitated by the then unsettled state of the Winds, or some other Physical causes, which 
othors more competent than myself may assign, continue to discharge themselves so long after it 
ceases to Rain in Bengal and other places, where the Seasons are distinetly defined. In other words 
it seems to have the whole force of the South West Monsoon, even to a degree more violent than on 
the Malabai Coast or any other part of India, and to participate also of some part of the North East 
Z^loiiijojn experienced on the Coromandel Coast in the same parallel of Latitude. Hence there is a 
lall of water, exceeding what is known in any part of the habitable Globe, that I have been able to 
trace any account of,*the greatest fall at Senegal being only 115 Inches. In the year 1793 above one 
Handled Inches, and during 94 no less than 125 Inches were measured which is about double the 
Qu.antity that fails m Bengal during a Season of the greatest Abundance when the excess is esteemed 
di.-tumi-utal to Cultivation. Were it not therefoie for the peculiar surface of these Islands, so 
lavoi able for carrj’ing the Water off the ground, it does not appear that it could be at all habitable, 
;.nd even with tins Advantage, I had the greatest fear n hen we experienced the violence of the Rams the 
Iiist Season we were at the Settlement, and when only a Spot sufficient for our Hiitts and Tents were 
Eared away, that the Yiolence of the Torrents would carry off every particle of tlio Vegetable Would 
..i we went on ia clearing and leave the sniface of the Earth perfectly Sterile. We have however 
fortunately found that, from the richness of the Soil, and the Quickness of the Vegetation, the short 
wary grass known -in Bengal by the name of Doop which is quickly propagated by planting it 
in little bunches, and of which we had fortunately taken down a considerable quantity soon spread 
Itself over the risings we had cleai-ed, and effectually prevented any of the Soil from being carried off 
thus insuring good pasture whenever a sufficient space could be cleared away. 

^ With respect to the effect of the Climate on the human constitution wo have not yet, I think 
sufficient experience to form a conclusive Judgement of it. On my first lauding in February 1793 
I learnt that many of the Labomers weie severely effected with the Scurvy, the prevalent Symptoms 
wheieof were swellings ot the limbs. Contractions, and Sores, which resisted every medical treatment, 
and the complaints encreased daring the Months of March, April and May m an alaimiiig degree 
pioving fatal in numerous instances. This was almost the only disease experienced during the dry 
weather, it raged with unabated rigor untill some time after the Rams began, and was imputed to the 
total waut 01 vegetable fold, an opinion fully corioborated by subsequent experience, when the use ot 
tome \ egetables round m the Woods, proved conducive to their recovery in the Mouths of June Julv 


The Scuriy has not except in a few instances made its appearance since that time, and now that 
here IS abundance oi Vegetables It will probably not again be known, but tho removal of this 
mamdy was unhappily succeeded by another of still more disagreeable tendency, and moic worthy d 

endemial nature ; After the firbt violence 

.. tha B..a3 lad sabs.d.d, and the W.ather became fo, came days dr, aad Clear, ryiti, evoiVari ■ 
aace »J a pt« wholesome Air, m He beginaiag o( Jane, Feyers became ,oi-y goaev.! 

Acute or Inflamatory kind, but slow, nervous, and debilitating, generally attended with delirium aiid 
0 «™w, r.s,s.mg .be power oi Medreme , and from their eySusire prevalence arCritaM 
c^ect!, great alarms were created among the Natives, with a general Omnioii ibit ii, ^ 

Crews „i the VesKls, Ijrlg m thl Harbom.VreltTt r.ffeldX!rMdSv°'’T'“® 

already proved that my hopes weie well fonndptl » Fa-p m i ^ *• Y* Expciiencc has 

much more severe than the iormer yet the Settler- we fi T ^ Season was 

our Circle bemg more extendeTaiythel^Ir l! ^v re mfimtely more healthy, owing doubtless, to 
S extenaea, and the PeopJe bemg letter accommodated with Habitations. 
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It will appear fiom botli tbe Surge^as Reports, wliicli accompaiaj this, that it is their Opinions 
that there is nothing particularly noxious in the Ciim*ate of the Andamans, moie than m all tropical 
Climates [subject] to great falls of Ram, and it is here to be obtoervcd that, as the cause of Malady 
ni suck Cases is not supposed to proceed from the Moisture of the Atmosphere but fiom the noxious 
quality of exhalations there is every xeason to believe, that the situation will, in the end, become 
healthy, as from the nature of the surface ©f the giound water cannot lay an hour, after the mo^t 
violent Rains. 

To an infant Settlement theie are iiumeious convenient articles proem able at the Andamans. 
Aitlio’ we have as yet discovered few oi no Trees of real Value for Ship buirding, there is a great 
abundance of Timbers of material use, and sufllciently adapted to the coasiiuction of bnilding.N 
and other purposes on shore ; Stones of a good kind are abiiiidaiit on all the beaches, on some oi 
the elevated grounds there is a soft and veiy tractable free Stone, which if it resists the Weather as 
WG have reason to believe it will, bcconios an Article of great Utility and Consoqiieiicc, 

Good Dime is to be burnt in any Quantity from White Coral tliat all the Shores are covered 
«vith. The Bamboo, of such general use in India, is in the greatest plenty, and of a good khul. 
Wo have iliciefore under our bauds all materials both for permanent and temporary Ruiklmgs — 
Glass excepted ; and as a substitute for thatching we have been obliged to make nsc of the leaves 
of the Ground Rattan, which for a little while answers indihrcrendy well, but tliey are not lasting 
and aie procured with a great cled of trouble, — with respect to oilier iiL«‘iitnxed pioductions, which 
may contribute eventually to the public beneiit time alone, and not a small period of it can satisfy us, 
as the clearing a s])iice of ground for pasture, or the raising of Grain, Sugar, or liidigo, or any othm 
Article of Cultivation that the Soil and climate may bo iound lit for, has been iound from tlio 
'^^\[)(‘ucnce wo have had in clearing the small piece occupy, a Woik oi tlie greatest labour from 
llie onoruious size of the Trees many of tliem being from 15 to 20 bad in circumieieiice. 

It is to be observed also that not a bingle spot of the whole Andamans, lias yet been discovered 
that is not coveied maxrly in this manner, to the very brink of ilio Sea, which seems to prove tlio 
excelicnce of tin* 8uil and the powmfid vegetation derived doubtless from the heat, and great Mols- 
ture of tlie Climate, ami indeed, on tlie small spot we Inive (diiared, w<‘ liave found all the vari<‘ty of 
T^x'Uifc Trees, earned from Ueugal, The Culinary Vegetables, and some small experiments of Sugar 
Cane, Indigo, Rice and other grains, thrive wendoifully welb 

Of the Natives it is not necessary to say much, as their Existence, or non-existence can have 
very little influence on the plan m (piestiou. N<wer yid, in any part of the (Uobc, has the human 
race, been discovered m a more digraded or Savag<* state. They «re Negroes of a very diminutive 
stature, knowing or practising none of the Arts of civilized Life, langing, in a naked state along the 
Sija Shore, from whence they seem principally to derive then subsistunce in gathering IKb, fiom 
the (*xt<nisive reefs, that the whole Coasts aie bound with, or shoo dug fish with Bow and Airow at 
whudi they are veiy cxpeit. They have also ri'ciHirbO to wild Fruits and roots; and from the Sculls 
■Hid bones of wild Hogs, winch they paint and canifully jucserve in their wretched hovels, tla^y nui-»1. 
now and Him eutiap that auiinal, of winch there are many, and wnth a species of wild liat, are the 
only four footiMl Amnials we have diseover<>d on the Tbknds. 

As it has hcretofori} he<‘u generally beln^ved that tiny are Cannibals, it Is only here necessary 
to say that, altliough we have not had any proof against it; ycd many cacumstanocs liavo 
occuir<‘d to make us imagino that it is not the case, bat we have had lepeated proofs that tloy 
au‘ most hostile to all strangers, mwer failing to lay wait for, and attack the Crew of any boats, 
that may laud, wlikh they think they can Mastei, and there can be little doubt that the iinrortunat*^ 
er(‘\vs of many Vessels, that must luive been wrecked on these Islands, have ])erished by thiur savage 
hands, for it is singular enough that no instance is known of anypeison c.-caping fiom such a siluatiom 
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I will not say more of tli© Harbour of Port CornMralhs, of which ihc Tloaul haw so excd 
leal a Smvey and description by Capt. Blair, than tliat it is sulfioiontlv capacious for tlio larger 
Fleets ; easy of Ingress and egress, and from the experience of two yeiu’s, during which tune wo hat 
had several Gales from all Quarters, it appears to give safe Shelter to Sliqis at all Seasons Proi 
the inspection erf the Plan it is also evident that several modes of Fortiiicaliou mori' or hws extensivi 
might be adopted for the defence of the Settlement and an inferior fleet that might talvc Sludtor then 
depending on the scale that is taken np but, as this is not an object that can come imiuediatidy int 
Consideration, I shall hope that I have said enough of the situation, to admit of a eompansuu to h 
drawn between it and Prince of Wales Island, to which I will now beg to draw your atteutiou. 


Prince of Wales Island. 


It were very unnecessary foi me now to give any particular descriptinii of (haii iSetileinenf. or it 
Harbour, as no pait of the Eeport 1 delivered into Government, in tlio year 1787 lias hee 
invalidated. As however, it does not appear to me that it has hcen at all takmi notice of or attciide 
to by the Coiut o-f Directors, I must apprehend that it has been by sumo chance overlooktHl, cir tha 
the Opinions there .delivered have sot been esteemed of sufficient weight to Iiiduei' a del (Tiuiniitic) 
on so important a point I have therefore subjoined to this a Copy of that Uciioif lu addition to whic’ 
I have only to add that I hare again carefully examined and sunejed the lliuliour , that I (ind tli 
entrance to it over a Mud flat (which had been reported dangerous for large Slops) [Kwiectly saf 
haring upon it depth enough, at low Water Spring Tides, for the largest Ships of the Uoyal Naiy 
that I find the Inner Harbour under Poolajnajah to be a safe and siWHitli Bason, where the larges 
Ships can be transported with the utmi^t safety in one tide, even with their Guns na Urard ; that oi 
riie Island Juajah, there is space enough for store Houses and a Marine Yard Biil'lieieiitly ostensive 
and that Warfs would be constructed with great ease, to which tlio largest Ships can lie brought fi 
rake out their Gums and Stores, previous to any repair, and that tliis Inner Jlmlmui Spi>t lY 
.1 marine Yard has the additional advantage of beuig easily Fortified at little cost. 


I find that the Island which when I surveyed it in 1787 was nearly us nii[ enefraMi' u Kori'st U' 
tne Andamans, is already cleared and cultivated to the extent of at least Twenty five 
square Miles, that abundance of excellent Tropical Fruits and all the VegoiaM.-s, common in 'in.lia 
are produced theie, that the Climate is tempeiate and healthy, ainl like every other bilnaiw.n in lli. 
straits of Malacca, entirely free from Gales of wind, and violent Weather of any ktud, il, being ou' 
ot the tull range of either of the Monsoons, bat participating in a small degn-e of both , tliiii thm-i 
IS a considerable Population particularly of industrious Chmesc and uatiies of Ihe Coast <,f Core 
mandel — that a large town has beenbuilt, and that there arc Shops and Alark.-ts filb-d with even 
Aitide or refreshment or supply that a Fleet can be m want of, _ tliat u vm-y extensile Commen; 
IS e^ubhdied bffih thiough the Medium of ships navigated by Europeans, and I'rows from (be Neigh 
turning Countries even as far to the Eastward as the Celebes ; and that under proper Ib-gululimn 

-al’-zeThernr '‘T”" f cxlcut. [« line I lu.ic seen Culli 

Tl; itothe^ i n *" Superiiitendant, m the Following Ex.raet .i 

a L.-ttei ti> the Governor General in Oonncil four years 

Ishnl^T^Se f st .‘“'ll r'l'* ot 1V.I,, 

IsL d nu^ht cieate a Suspicion that from interested motives, I am endeavourin- to deceive voui 
Lordship with Appearances, I therefore return in a*' u\i youi 

. oHected under the following Heads— Advantages winch aie visible and imdiiuiabh 


1st. A Hai’hour with good Anchorage secure fiom bad 
any number of Yessels. 


Weather, and 


eapiiibl(> of contaiiui)}! 


fid. An Island well watered of ex-cellent Soil, capable of sustaining 
and abounding m all necessary materials for their Service and Security. ^ 


Fifty tlioii^aud 
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3d. A Fort favorable to Commerce, the prosenl; imports Amounting to upwards of (300,000 
Spanish Dollars per annum. 

4tli A place of refuge for your Merchants Ships, where they may lefit and water, and be 
protected from the insults of the Enemy's ships, 

5th. An Emporium so situated as to afford an easy approach from every part of India, fiorn 
the Extremity of China to the Coast of Africa, where the Merchants of all nations may conveniently 
meet and exchange then Goods ’’ 

It IS to be observed that, m the Stateinent of the Advantages of Piiiice of Wales Island 
Mr Light does not at all, seem to rest upon it as a Poit of lefreshment and refitment foi the Biitish 
Navies, winch however aie certainly the A^'eiy first considerations with Government, foi notwithstand- 
ing all the Commercial Advantages of Prince of Wales Island, it is piobabD it might be doubted 
whether it would Answer the imrposos of Government to letam it foi those ends alone at the con- 
tinued oxpeuce it must cost, and the largo Sum that must necessarily be disbursed m Fortifications 
to rendei the possession seaire, but the following Extiact of a Letter from Commodore Rainier 
to tlie Governoi Geneial, winch he permits me to make public use rf, idaces this matter in so clear 
a light and is itsGf so weiglity an authoiity that I should imagine no doubts will long exist of its 
being in every respect, a Poii W'ell calculated for Refreshment and lefitment of Ships of War, and, 
as Commodoic Raimer hoists las Flag in a Seventy four Gun Slap, of the greatest Draught of 
water m the Nav^, and kikes no notice of the want of water, on the Mud Flat, loimeily mentioned, 
all idea of its dangci has disappeaied. 

Extract of a Letter from Commodore Rainier io tie' Lloubba the Governor General dat^nl 
on boaid Suffolk at ih'ince of Wales Island 3lst Dccembei 1791. 

‘‘Tliio’ want of inroiniation I ixiiluchdy put in(.o the South East Port of tho Andamans 
[now Poii but got Wo'hI and Wilier, .md did wiial. 1 wanted to do, and am told thai. is lull 

as mu(‘h as 1 should have eilVctod iii North East Harbour, but the K'frcshnKmt and iikmuis ol re})iia 
at Uiis plai-o jiie obMoiisly so snp(Mior to any tiling of the Iviml at (he Andamans (ixcliisni^ ol its 
Coiiiincreial \d\autng(‘s tliat 1 am iisiouislieil it should evei have beim doubled which to ])ref(u/’ 

In 3uldii}<>n to this testimony I have to inform you that, while I was at Pi nice of Wales Island, 
the llonblm Compaiiys Hquiulron under Commodore Mitchell, (‘onsistiug ol hh\e Sliijis, lemmmnl 
1her<‘ a Month, and rcMouved Abumhmeo of Pern^shiucnts, ami tluit soon uft.m'wardh I lis MajonStyhs 
Ship Rosisl-ancOj [? aimed] and w'as so well siqplied that Captain Packonham assured me that 
he had imvei been in any l<hreign Port wlnuv a Ship of war was so well and easily su])]>lied woth 
ewery desirable Aitielc, 

I will now beg l(\av<} to take noU<‘e that all tliose Articles of Refreshment have been produced 
and wall be couskintly produced in an encreased Jtatio wuih the Oommeree and resort of Mci chant 
Ships j and tiuil at no e\peuce io Goveiiiiuent, the Civil, Military and Naval EstablislnueiUs, witli 
(he public Uuihluigs and Forldications, being tho only Expenoe that Oovciiiment have been at 
When ihi^ is contiMsied with th(^ refr<‘sliiiicnts that can be funubhed at the Andamans whieJi for 
want of the demand, Comiiunce, and a rosoit ol Shijis create, must pi obably be aUvays scanty and 
uncertain, and entirely ]uodueed at the public Expenca^, it stands alone so high in the scale ol com- 
paiison that theii‘ aie few Advantagcb which can weigh against it. The defect formerly supposed 
m Prince el* Wales Island as a War Port Viz tli(‘ w'ani of dcjdh of Water in its Harbour, appeals 
to Ixi c.onipleady <lis])rov(Hl and doiu'away It only now remains to consider the disadvantages wlmJi 
the Situation is liable io, aiul these I will now state, 

Princo of Wales Island Defects. 

It IS at a veiy considerable distance from any of the Compjiny'’s otliei Possessions, so tluu it 
cannot V(U 7 ([uickly be reinforced with Tioops or Mijijdied with Ammunition and stoiss. 
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— ~ 1 iiTul roillil In* wihIuhL 

Its eommunication mth. Bengal m paiticxi ar j the 

co».id»i.g th.t i. U. !r.m the«. I,,,.,,,,,, 

ereat Articles of ProYisious aad Stores, that is to say those tor sea c i , 

ItspoBitioa pretty deep m the Straits of Malacca, renders it liable to Cain, .n (he N.uth e.t 

Monsoon, so that Ships often find it difficult or tedious to approach or Hie 

From the constant serenity of llle 

rr-s": “ic. .. J j »>'. 

to insult, at the breaking out of the War, before it could bo roiulorced. 

From its situation, near the Equator, the climate, probably, as is the case in r »enil. .. (on hot. 
and relaxing to admit of the Speedy recovery of European constitutions alleeh-d !o louf, sickness; 
and all cases of Dysentery in particulk hare been found obstinate there* 


Andamans Advantagos. 

I shall now however proceed to estimate the advantages and disadvantage^ ,.f il.o An-laniaiis. 

It has an excellent Harbour, well supplied with water and wood and |HiNn,.y ch a S..il that wiUi 
perseverance will doubtless, be productive, of all tho Fruits Vegetables and (Iriiin ctijiiiiuui t<t Iiuiia, 
and probably m very high perfection. Its situation is Central, for a quick eoiinuuuiratu.n t.. all the 
Mossessions of the Company, and, from its Vicinity to tho seat of the National <}nv..niui.'ti( lu luilia, 
it admits of the quickest communication of advices, also of tho transportation *.f tro..pMUiii Htores 
as well as of the innumerable Succours derivable from tho Soil and UichcH of liongal thronghoiil tlie 
course of the year, its communication being nearly alike expeditious in both Moinio«tn»i. 

It stands unrivalled in its position, as a Naval Arsenal, in tho facility of Coinimuiicuti.xi with 
Aracan and Pegu, affording the so much prized Teak Timber for Hhip Building, which iinfortuii' 
ately is the principal Article that the Government of Ava will admit of being i'X(».rl.*il ; hut it th« 
present attempts of Government to render the intercourse unreHtrained, an »h \n admit of tlie J^^}to^«' 
tation of Articles of Provisions, Cattle and live Stock of all kinds that tlieso Coiirtries abound »lt, 
should succeed it would prove a great benefit to tho Sottloment in its infant state. 

It derives some advantages in defence from tho tompostuousness of its Climate, and tlo* diuig<T« 
of its Coast in discouraging the attempts of an Enemy, who can have no Ports m il^ ^ieinitj where 
they can procure the least assistance or refreshment or from allianeoB, Advnntagu# that Priioit of 
Wales, and none other of the Companys Settlements possesses. 

These are all the benefits that occur to me as belonging to tho pemition of tli» Aiidamaiih and 
some of them when the matter is considered, on a great scalo are certainly I htmld l>« 

happy more if the disadvantages did not outweigh them ; they appear to me im follows. 

The Climate has been described, from its excessive moisture, during ho great u part of the yi»r. 
although it may prove sufficiently healthy to those inured to it, would prolmlily l*e not a«t to 
strangers, and parliculaily to the Crows of Ships of W ar, worn out by long Korvieo, and in nunh 
Oases, generally visited by the Scurvy and Dysoiitary, to which a moist atmoHphern in olmovioiw. 

The Weather is for the greatest part of tho year very tompOHtuoUH ami irregular, tin* Iidaudii 
durmg the South West Monsoon being generally enveloped ami obscurod by olirttruclwl Cloud.*, and 
on the Coasts there have been found so many dangerous Coral Hlioals, tUHiiy of which may l.c yot 
discovered, that it must always be approached with mucli caution, especially hy .Ships diHiihkti in 
their rigging as might be the case after an Action in tho Houtli West Moutioou, It is to Im Imircil 
therefore that accidents would frequently ha].pen, ami lierc tim barbarity of the imlivcH mtml ho 
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considered as a lamentable mconyenience, as there is little hope that eyen in a very long period of 
Years, our comraunication with them would produce much change m the manners of any, excepting 
those in the neighbourhood of the Settlement. 

The abovemen tioned Severity of the Weather points out the Necessity of haying all the build- 
ings of Masonry, even the habitations of the nearest [? meanest] labourers, mere temporary Houses 
(such as are m common use in Bengal) yielding but an insufficient protection against the Violence 
of the Eamy Months. 

The whole Settlement must for a time be supplied with Provisions from Bengal or some foreign 
Port, for except the raising of a few Culinary Vegetables, it cannot be expected that ground will be 
cleared to much extent m several Years, even for the purpose of converting it into Pasture, for the 
support of the necessary live Stock, much less for the Culture of grain in Quantity, equal to the 
Subsistance of the Settlement. 

The Establishment of Vessels therefore to keep up a constant and certain supply, were extensive 
Works to be carried on, and a consequent encrease to the Establishment of Labourers to take place, 
would be a very heavy expence, every work must be done by labourers from Bengal, upon encreased 
pay, with Provisions gratis ; and, as, even with those indulgences, it is found difficult to induce 
them to go, there is not much hope that wc shall be able to strike them oE and when to this is added 
that, for above half of the year, very little work, without doors can be done, labour becomes exorbi- 
tantly high indeed ; and the completion of Fortifications, or other buildings must be proportionably 
slow, tedious and burthensome. 

No assistance is to be expected from Voluntary Settlors (u e. Adventurers) cither Europeans or 
Natives of Bengal, or other parts of India, Men whose dcpendance for a livelihood, is on their own 
Industry, and who seek it in a foreign Country, arc usually induced, by one or other of the following 
causes existing in it j Natural productions more pleuiaful or more valuable than in other places — 
Superior excellence of the Inhabitants in tbe useful Arts, or valuable Mauufaotarcrs, or peculiar 
Advantages from its situation as a European [? mart] of Traffick with other Countries. Unfor- 
tunately the Andamans do not hold out any of those incitements in the smallest degree. 

Prinoo of Wales Island Comparatively. 

I have now, I think stated all the various circumstances, relative to the two situations, as Har- 
bours for our Navies that may enable you Honblo Sir to draw a Comparison and Establish a prefer- 
en<!e upon solid grounds, with all the accuracy, and impartiality in my power, and this on the 
idea that it will not answer the end of Government to retain both, from the enormous expeiice that 
the keeping up two such Establishments would create. Informing tins Judgement which will 
hqxuul upon the weight that is put upon the several Advantages or defects as stated, which the 
enlarged views of Government can alone estimate. 

I hope, however that I shall not he thought to go too far when I declare that, in my own 
•(‘stricted scope of the subjecl, I have a full convicliou that Princo of Walos iBlund, all circum- 
;tances considered, is infinitely preferable to the Andamans, and that, m [act it provides every 
king that Government can want for a Fort of Belitmeut and Ilefroshinout for the Navies of Great 
Britain, to the Eastward of Cape Oomorin. To ibis conclusion I have been led by a long and 
edious investigation and much personal labour [^and exposure to the inclemency of the Weather, 
Luring a series of Years. The facts as stated are all from my own observation, and if I have erred 
t has bc(m alone from want of capacity or Judgement as I have had every opportunity of iniormatimi 
hat could be atlorded me on the subject. 
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ings, and that the Letter itself shall he for consideration. 


COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YlMiE'S IlOl!.<CN' D'I'.m'N 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
by chaelbs pabtbidok, m. a. 

/ PrkVifinni.Ad ffOlftl 


Daiseye ; s. v. 226i ii, 5. Dessayc, 237, L 
Dak 5 ann. 1809 ; 5. Haoly, 323, u. 

Dak ; aim. 1844 : s. t;. Bangy (b), 46, i; aim. 

1855 : 5. V. Goglet, 293, i. 

Dak; aan. 1824 * s. v. Dawk, 232, ii. 

Dak , aBn, 1748 : s. v. Cossid, 204, i. 

Dak ; s, v Dawk, 231, ii ; aim 1340 : s. v. 
Dawk, 282, i. 

Daka; ana, 1660: s. v, Dacca, 225, i; ana. 

1753: s. V, Burrampooter, 768, ii. 

Daka ; s. v. Dacca, 787, li. 

Dakait 5 s, V, Dacoit, 225, i. 

Dikayat, s. v, Dacoit, 225, i. 

D&k-buagalow , arm. 1853: s. v. Bungalow, 
Dawk-, 99, ii. 

Dak Bungalow ; s. v* Rest-house, 577, li. 

Dak bungalow ; ana. 1878 : s. v. Bungalow, 
Dawk-, 99, ii. 

Dak bungalow ; ami. 1853 : s. v, Pitarrah, 540, ii. 
Dak chauki ; ann. 1657 : s, Dawk, 232, i. 
Dlk-choki ; ana. 1528 : s. «?. Dawk, 788, ii. 

Dak chowky ; aaa. 1612 : s. v Dawk, 232, i. 
Dakhan; s. Deccan, 233, i, s. t;. Hmdostan. 
316, ii, see 500, i, footnote; ana. 1762 ; s. y. 
Pindarry, 539, i. 

Dakhin , s, v. Deccan, 233, i, ann, 1594-5 : s, v, 
Idalcan, 808, i, ann. 1610: s, ik Carnatic, 
126, i ; ana. 1650: s. Palankeen, 503, ii ; 
ana. 1760 : s, v. Tobacco, 706, i, twice. 
Dak’hinls; ann. 1590 s. v. Deecany, 234, i. 
Dakhma; aim. 1590 • s. v, Suiat, 665, i. 

Dakhn! ; 5 . v, Deccany, 233, 11 . 


VoL XXIL p. r>14.) 

Dakkliina; iu Dectim, 23.1, s 

Dakna ; Dactm, 221, i. 

Dakoo; ann. 1H14« ; n. r. 221 1 , 

Dakshiua; s. t\ IlMWuh, 147, in 
Dakshina ; »» v* Deccan, 211, i. 

DaMunapallia ; 1 . v. Dowsm, 21'k k 
Dakslunutya; n. 2l1 i 

Dakshlnutya janapiula ; r. D<*» < an ‘.m a. 

Daku ; p lhn‘oif , 221, i. 

Dal, a. V. nball, 211, i, « iK 71 7 m. 

Dill ; ann. J590 : :U;i, 1 

Dill; -Sf. IK l>hall, 241, 1 (twini*) iiu4 li ? iv»D 
gore(‘, 304, i, v. Uliall, 790, in 
Dak ; v. 227, 1 ; aim. 1585 ; i% 127, n 
Daka ; aun, 1546; #. ik 226, it 

Dalai ; 380, ij Eooiiioto; atm. 1872: tMt' 

(b), 6t57, ii. 

Dalai; ann. 1824 i 1 . tn IMoll, 235. ik 
Dalangucr ; arm. 1558 : r. Kngi‘:sin m!» inli ^ 
Dalavayi; 8. P. Dalaway, 227, i. 

Dalaway; $. ik 227, i, 7 h 7, it ; nim 171*7 , k ii* 
Dhurna, 791, i ; luiiu 170037‘H . n, 217. i; 
ann, 1868: r, [Idigar, 14 I, i 
Dalbcrgia ; s. v lilaek Wninl, 7.», { ii. ^ 

639, 1 , twice. 

Dalbergia latii'olia; 11 j, 

Dalbcigk Sissoo ; i\ Sinnoo, a. 

Dril-chinl ; ,s’. iu Mottn, T1 m\ 147, n, 

Dali ; arm. 1321 ; tK Ih4lii, 211, 1 
Dali; aim. IHHOjN.n Dolh, 24l, u 
pali; s. IK Ihilly, 211, i; 41111. *?. n 

Band'juh, 44, i. 


' [Note -Tins Appendix is not to be found m Urn Connuitatioii Um^] 
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Dali ; s. v, Molly, 440, i. 

Dali ; s, V. Dolly, 249, i, twice, 

Dalla , ann. 1799 : s. v. Oareas, 773, i, 

Dallal ; s. V. Deloll, 235, ii. 

Dallaway; ana. 1754: s. v. Dalaway, 227, i. 
Uallie.s ; ana. 1882 : s. v. Dolly, 249, i. 

Dalloway , ana. 1754 : s. v. Dalaway, 227, i. 
Daloyet ; s. v, 227, i. 

Dalwai; ana, 1747 : a v. Dalaway, 787, ii. 

Dam; a, v. 227, i, 787, ii. s. v. Dumree, 254, ii, 
s. V. Lack, 382, i; ana. 1680 • a. v. Sayer, 
C05, ii; aun. 1590: s. v, A'nanas, 17, li, s. v. 
Orore, 214, i, s, o. Jeetul, 349, ii, s. v. Pyke 
(a), 567, i, ». V. Sircar (c), 638, i, twice ; ann. 
1594: s.v. Lack, 382, i; ann. 1596: s.v. 
Oanily ^Sagar-), 120, i. 

Dam; a. v. Dam, 227, i and ii (5 times) ; ann. 
1590 : 8. V, Mahout, 409, i, a. v. Mato, 430, i, 
8. V. Pice, 534, i; ana. 1628; s.v. Dam, 
228, i, twice. 

Dam ; s. V. Dam, 227, i and ii (11 times), 228, i; 

ann. 1628 : s. v. Orore, 214, i, twice. 

Dama ; aun. 1510 : a. v. Pardao, 840, ii. 
Damaglian; a. v. Deinijoliii, 236, i, 789, i. 
Damajaiia ; s. v, Dcmijolin, 236, i. 

Damaji ; s.'v. Gaicowar, 307, i. 

Damajuana ; a. v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damam ; ann. 1 644 ; a. v, Oooly, 1 92, ii, a. v, 
Lascar, 389, i, a. v. Teak, 093, ii. 

Daman ; a v. 228, i ; ann. 1563 : a. v. Seedy, 
610, i; ana. 1590: a. v. Surat, 665, i; ann. 
1598: a. v. India of the Portugueso, 333, i; 
ana. 1608 : s. v. Deccan, 233, ii, twice ; ana. 
1016 : 8. V. Saint John’s, 591, i ; an. 1623 : 
a, V. 228, i, a, v. Paiilist, 521, ii ; aun. 1630: 
8. V. Ohoul, 163, i ; ana. 1644 : a. v. Ohowt, 
166, i, «. V. Maiuato, 411, i; ana. 1673 ; 
8. V. Saint John’s (a), 591, a. 

Daman ; s. Daman, 228, i. 

Danina ; ami. 1554; s. v. Daman, 228, i. 

Daraani ; «. v. 228, i ; aun. 1554 : s. v. Ele- 
plianta (b), 261, i, a. v. Rosalgat, 582, i. 
Damanjana ; s. v. Dcmijolin, 236, i. 

Damans ; ann. 1615 : a. v. Oaiiara, 118, i. 

Damao ; 8. V. Daman, 228, i. 

Damar ; s. w. Daminer, 228, ii; ann. 1631, 1073 
and 1727 : a. v. Dammor, 228, ii. 

Damascoiio ; ann. 1688 ; a. v. Kincob, 369, ii. 
Dama.sco ; aun. 1535: s.v. Talisman, 679, ii; 
ann. 1638 : a. p. Kinoob, 369, ii. 


Damascus; s.v. Chicane, 146, ii, s.v. Coffee, 
179, i; ann. 1343: s. v. Sugar, 655, ii ; ann. 
1420 ; a. v. Caravan, 124, i ; ann. 1510 : s. v. 
Xerafine, 743, i ; ann. 1530 : a. v. China, 
152, i. 

Damascus steel ; ann. 1841 (twice) and 1864 : 
s. V. Wootz, 742, 1 . 

Damasjanes ; ann. 1762 : s. v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damda ; a. v. Jungeera, 368, ii. 

Damdama ; s. v. Dumdum, 254, ii. 

Dame-]eanne, s. v. Demijohn, 236, i, twice. 

Dam khana ; s. v. Dnmbcow, 254, li. 

Damkhao ; a. v. Dnmbcow, 254, ii. 

Damijana ; s. v. Demijohn, 236, i, 

Damilos ; ann. I860: a. v. Malabar (B), 413, ii. 

Dammar ; ann. 1673 : a. v. Dammer, 228, ii, s. v. 
Mussoola, 461, ii ; ann. 1878 • s. v. Dammer, 
228, ii ; arm. 1885 : a. r. Dammor, 788, i, 
twice. 

Dammara alba ; a. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Dammer ; s. v. 228, i and n (7 times), 788, i. 

Dammer Pitch ; a. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Damn ; ann. 1810 .'S. v. Dam, 788, i, twice. 

Dampukht ; s. v. Dumpoke, 254, li ; ann. 1590 : 
s. V. Dumpoke, 254, ii. 

Damri ; a. v. Dam, 227, ii, twice. 

Damn ; a. v. Dam, 227, ii. 

Damri ; s. v. Dam, 227, ii, 8 times. 

Damri ; a. v. Dumree, 254, ii. 

Daun'idar ; COO, ii, footnote. 

Damulian ; ann. 1718: a. v, Malabar (B), 413, 
li, a. V. Ollali, 485, ii. 

Dan; a. v. Agdann, 764, ii. 

Dana ; a. v. 228, ii, a. v. Capolan, 122, i. 

Dana ; a. v. Dana, 228, li, 229, i, a. v. Numerical 
Affixes, 883, i. 

Daiiapluu ; aim, 1546 : ». v. Dagon, 226, ii. 

Danapris ; aim. 940i: a. v. Ohicano, 147, i. 

Drmapur ; a. v, Dinapore, 245, i. 

Dauaro ; s. v. Doanor, 233, i. 

Dancing-girl ; a. v. Ouuchuneo, 217, i, a. v. 229, 
i, twice, a. p. Deva-dusi, 287, ii, s. v. Nautch- 
girl, 475, 1 , a. V. Rum-johnny (b), 684, ii; 
ann. 1814 ; s.v. Rum-johnny, 684, ii; ann, 
1836: s.v. Nautch-girl, 475, i ; ann. 1843 : 
a. p. 229, ii. 

Dancing girl ; ann. 1763-78, 1789, 1812, 1815, 
and 1838 : a. v. Dancing-girl, 229, i ; aim. 
1868 : a, p. Deva-dasi, 237, ii. 

Dancing CfW; a. v. Ouuohunoe, 217, i. 
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Dancing- Wench ; s. e. Dancing-girl, 229^1, 
Dancing Wench; ana. 1673 and 1701: s. »• 
Dpcing-girl, 229, i. 

Dancing 'women ; ann. 1513 : «. ». Bayadere, 
763, ii. 

Band ; a. v. Dandy (a), 229, ii. 

Wnd : t. V. Dandy (a), 229, ii. 

Panda; s. v. Jmigeera, 858, ii. 

Dandagiida ; ann. 60-70 : 8, v. Kling, 373, i. 
Dandagula: ann 70: s.v. Dravidian, 251, ii . 
Dandee ; ann. 1685 : a. v. Dandy (a), 229, ii ; 
ami, l7uC : s. r. Harry, 806, i ; ann, 1784 : «. v. 
Manjee, 427, i; ann. 1824: s.p. Dandy, 229, 
ii, 8. D. Hmdostan (b), 316, ii. 

Dandi ; «. v. Dandy (a), 229, ii. 

Dandies; ann. 1757: s. v. Bohah, 76, li, s. r- 
Gordower, 297, ii; ann 1763: s.v. Dandy (a). 
229, u; ann. 1781 : s. v. ilanjee, 427, i. 

Dandy ; s. v. 229, ii, s. v. Deling, 234, ii, s. v- 
3Iuncheei, 456, n, s. p. Andor, 757, li ; ann. 
1623 : 8. r. AuJor, 758, i ; ann. 1809 : s. p. 
Ghaut (a), 281, ii ; ann. 1876 : 8. t. 229, ii. 
Dandy fever , s. v. Dengue, 789, i. 

Dandys ; ann. 1809 : s. v. Dandy (a), 229, ii. 
Dauechmend-Kan ; ann. 1660 : s. v. Buxee, 
104, i, 

Danecotta ; ann. 1780 : s. v. Coleroon, 181, ii. 
Danga ; s. s. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dangri, a. v. Dungaree, 255, i. 

Dangur; e. n. 788, i. 

Dameain ; ann. 1516 : s. v. Siam, 632, i. 
Dans-Hoeren ; ann. 1726 : a, v, Daneing-girl, 
229, i. 

Danti ; ann. 1644 : a. v. Saint John’s, 591, li. 
Dao; 8, p. Dhow, 243, i and ii, a. v. Dow, 
251, i. 

Daphne ; *. v. Parabyke, 512, i. 

Dapoli ; 8. e. Dabul, 224, li. 

Da<iue ; ann. 1552 . a. v. Deccan, 233, ii 
Daqaem,ana, 15l6:s.p. Sabaio, 852, i, a. p. 
Saaguicer, 853, ii;ann. 1538 : a. e. Godavery, 
291, i; ann. 1553 : s. v. Nizamaluco, 830, ii ; 
ann. 1568 : a. p. Idalcan, 808, i, a. p. Mehqiie 
Verido, 823, i. 

Dara ; ann. 1337 : a. p. Ifnggurcote, 483, i ; ann. 
1659 : 8. V. Oojyne, 487, li ; ann. 1660 : a p.* 
Oanan^ 118, h. 

Darabazin ; ann, 3505 : a. p. Veranda, 737, ij, 
Dara^ana; aim. 1573 ; a. p. Arsenal, 27, u 
Dar a cmaa ; a. p. Arsenal, 27, i, 


Darakhti-’ud ; ann. 1854 : a. v. Eagle-W'ood 
258, ii. 

Dar-al-§ina’a ; s. v. Arsenal, 27, i. 

, Dara-Shekoh ; ann. 1657 : a. v. Dawk, 232, i. 
Darbar; ann. 1609 : a, p. Durbar, 255, i. 

Darbar ; a. p. Durbar, 265, i. a. p. Jawanb, 811, 
Darband IJias ; ann. 1300 : a. p, Suraatrs 
658, i. 

Darbuz; ann. 1505 • a. p. Veranda, 737, li. 
Darcheenee ; a, p. 788, i. 

Dar-chini ; ann. 1563 and 1621: a. p. Dai 
cheenee, 788, i. 

Dar-chlni; a. v Darcheenee, 788, i. 

Daregas ; a. p. Daroga, 230, i. 

Dargah ; a. p. Dnrgah, 255, i. 

Darganagar; ann. 1872: a. p. Dhooly, 242, ii, 
Darilja ; ann 1554 : a. p. Sucker-Bucker, 652, u 
Daiius Hystaspes ; a. p. India, 330, i. 

Darj'aii ; a. p. Durjuii, 793, n. 

Darjeeling; a. p. 229, ii, twice ; a. Birds’ Nestt 
72, ii, a. p, Moonaul, 444, i, a. p. Scbnndy 
609, i and footnote, n, footnote, a. p. Tonga 
708, ii, 

Darji, a. p, Dirzee, 246, i. 

Darjiling ; ann 1879 a. p, Dhoon, 243, i. 
Darjiling ; a. p. Darjeeling, 229, ii. 

Darla; a. p. Oomotay, 184, ii. 

Daroezes; ann. 1540; a. p. Dervish, 237, i. 

Darohai ; aim. 1340 : a. p. Doai, 248, ii. 

Daioga; a. p, 788, n. 

Daidga, a. p. 230, i. 

Daroga, ann. 1874: a. p. Buxee, 104, ii. 

Daroga; ann. 1621 : a. p. Dardga, 230, i. 

Darogah ; ann. 1792 : a. p. Pyke (b), 847, i, 
Daroger ; ann. 1726 : a. p. Tope-khana, 863, ii. 
Darogha ; a. p. Dardga, 230, i. a. p. Jouiadars, 
850, i ; ann. 1765 • a p. Topo-khana, 713, i ; 
ann. 1781 and 1812 : a. p. Dardga, 230, ii ; 
ann. 1834: a, p. Ohabootra, 139, i. 

Daiogha, a. p. Dardga, 230, i, twice. 

DSroghah; ann. 1590 ; a. p. Dardga, 230, i. 

Daroo ; ann. 1630 : a. p. Zend, 869, i ; nun, 1689 : 

a, p. Destoor, 237, ii. 

Dar-rgyas-glin’ ; a. p. Darjeeling, 230, i. 

Darsena ; a. p. Arsenal, 27, i. 

Dai-sma a ; ann, 943 — 4: a. p. Arsenal, 27, i, 
Dar.§ina’at; ann. 943—4 : a. p. Arsenal, 27, i. 
Darsinale , a. p. Arsenal, 27, i. 

Dar-sini ; ann. 1621: a. p, Darcheenee, 788, i. 
Dartzeni ; ann, 1621 : a. v, Darcheenee, 788, i. 
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Dardd; ana. 1020 : $. v. Ceylon, 138, ii. 
Darugha; ann. 1220 ; s. v. Davdga, ^30, i. 
Darwan ; ann. 1784 : s. v. Durwaun, 256, ii. 
Darwau ; s. v. Durwaun, 256, ii ; aim, 1781 : s, v 
Durwaun, 256, ii. 

Darwaza baud hai ; s. v. Durwauza-biind, 793, li. 
Darya ; 330, i, footnote. 

Darya-shikast ; b, v. Derrisliacst, 236, ii. 
UaryaYush ; aim, 486 • 5. v, Aryan, 27, ii. 
Darzard ; ann, 1563 : s. v. Saffron, 580, ii. 

Darzi; s. v. Dirzee, 246, i, twice. 

Dds ; $, V. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dasahara; s, v, Dussera, 256, li. 

Dasan rina ; s. v. Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Dasarna ; s. v, Guijaut, 300, i. 

Dasehra ; s, Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dashara; s, v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dasis ; aim. 1868: s v. Deva-dasi^ 237, ii. 
Dasia; v. Dussera, 266, ii. 

Dassoia, s, v. Dussera, 250, ii. 

Dast, 5 . u. Numerical A.ffixes, 833, i, 

Dastak ; 5 . v. Dustuck, 257, ii, 

DastObar ; 5 . v. Dcstoor, 237, i. 

Dastoor ; ann. 1795 ; s. v. Dustoor, 257, ii. 
Dastiu* ; ami 1599: s. v. Saint John\g, 501, i, 
twice. 

Dastilr; s, v, Dcstoor, 237, i, s,v, Dustoor, 2 57, i. 
Dastfirl ; s. v, Dustoor, 257, i. 

Das Vagiias; ann. 1598: 8, v. India of the 
Portuguese, 333, i, twice. 

Dafcoliin ; s. v. 230, li, twice, 788, ii. 

Datil ; ann. 1663 : v. Tamarind, 680, ii, 
Datsiix-Picol, s, v, Datchin, 788, ii. 

Datura ; s. v. 231, i, 3 times, 788, ii, a. v, 
Majoon, 411, i; ann. 1563 : a. v. 23], i; ann. 


1608-10 (twice), 1810 and 1874 (twice) : s, v, 
231, ii. 

Datura alba; 5 . 'y. Datura, 231, i. 

Datura fastuosa ; 5 . -y. Datura, 281, i. 

Datura Stramonium ; Datura, 231, i. 
Datura, Yellow ; y. 231, ii. 

Datyro ; ann. 1578: s. ». Datura, 231, i. 

Daudi Bohras ; 5 . y. Bora, 80, i. 

Daudne ; ann. 1678 : a, v, Dadny, 225, ii, 

Paul , s. y. Dowle, 251, i.. 

Paula; a. y. Dowle, 251, i. 

Daulatabad; ann. 1335: 5 . y. Concan, 

189, ii. 

Daulatabad ; aim. 1340 : s v. Dawk, 282, i. 
Daulatabad; s. y. EH’ora, 261, ii; ann. 1343 : 
s. y. Bandicoot, 44, i, s. y. Orore, 214, i; 
ann. 1554: s. v. Beiramee, 61, i. 

Daulatabad ; ann, 1684 : 5 . y. Ell*ora, 262, L 
Daulatpiir; s. v. Perazee, 267, i. 

Daur ; s. y. Dour, 793, i. 

Daura; s, y. Dowra, 793, i. 

Daurades; ann, 1610 : s. v. Benito, 79, i. 
Dauraha ; s. y. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dauraha ; s. v Dowra, 703, i. 

Dauring, ann. 1853: s. y. Dour, 793, i. 

Daurka ; ann. 1 590 : s. v, Dwarka, 257, ii. 
Daurna ; s, i\ Dowra, 793, i. 

Dav ; s. y. Dhow, 243, 1 , 

Dava; s. v. Dhow, 213, ii. 

Daw ; ann. 1844: s. y. Dhow, 791, i. 

Dawali j ann. 1340: s* y. Dawk, 232, i, 

4 times. 

Dawalu ; s. y. Doai, 248, i. 

Dawar ; ann. 1150 : s. y. Glnlzai, 284, i. 


Dawat 5 ann. 1335 : 8. y. Telinga, 694, ii. 
(Tb be continued^ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TOE ANaLO-DUTOH ATTACK ON 
BOMBAY IN 1026. 

Ik the second edition (1891) of his Report on 
the Old Records of the India Office, Sir George 
Birdwood printed three previously unpublished 
accounts, derived from ships’ logs now preserved 
in that Office, of a joint attack made by a number 
of Dutch and English vessels on Bombay, then an 
insigmhcant Portuguese settlement, in October, 
1626. Little resistance was experienced, and after 
a short bombardment, the allied forces landed 
their men, and plundered and burnt the castle and 
town. Haying done all the damage they could, 


the men were re-emharked, and the two fleets sailed 
away to do more mischief to the Portuguese else- 
where. 

To these three narratives we can now add a 
fourth, derived from a collection of papers in the 
British Museum known as Rgerton 2086. At 
£. 107 of this volume is a letter addressed to the 
Bast India Company, under date of January 8, 
1627-28, by James Slade, master of the Dis- 
covery, In the course of this letter, he mentions 
the interesting fact that the factors at Burnt 
had had several consultations about the 
ac<3[Uisition of a fortihed station to serve as 
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ibie li©adqLi3-£W?ters of tlie EngUsli in India- I 
AiiidBgst tlie sites suggested (vliiclij of course, 
naiistTbe outside Mogul territory) wei*e I)al)ul, tlie 
Maldives, a place called “London’s Hope,’’ and 
Botubay ; mi the mention of the last-named place 
febds him to describe the recent attack upon that 
eefelieinent, in which he himself had home a part. 
This he does as follows s — 

“For Btimbay wee were there last yeare with 
om’‘ 6 Ships & 8 sayle ,of Dutch, in search of the 
ForiingallGallionSjhutfound themnot. Here after 
wee h^ bin before it 24 howers, the Comanders 
being a boai'd of us resolved to goe with all our 
bardges & boats to vew the place, to see if wee 
might land without danger After thei’O depar* 

. tuer from aboaiid of us, it was Mr. Wills his 
fortune & mine to come after them in our shal- 
loop ; &r after our departuer from our Ships, wee 
espied ahoate in a sandy [bay ?] to the westward 
of the forte, which hoate wee resolved to fetch of. 
Coming n[earej the forte, it shott divers times 
at us, <fc som smale shott placed at us out of the 
Corner of a wood where the Boate lay^ Notwith- 
standing wee went aboard of her, which wee 
found to he one (sfc) ground & the peple fLedd 
Whereupon wee landed, and being seconded by 
2 or 3 boateaof men that Followed us, wee Martch 
up to the fort, which was left voyde unto us. 
Som of our men fired a house ; by which accident 
the Comanders perceiving the successe, came 
ashore unto us, where wee continued all night 
^ till next day in the Evening, at which time 
the whole towne & fort being burnt to the 
ground by the Dutch & us, wee depai’ted. 
This Towne yealded noe henifitt to us nor the 
J>uich, there being nothing left in it that was 
worth Ca^adge, except it were salt fish & Rice, 
which was consumed with the fier. The Rest of 
there goods, m regaid of our Long being before 
before (n*c) wee had landed they had conveyed 
away. 


“Thisis noe good places to wiiitw tii, li Inung 
open to the Wosteily [ 1 & noo Huck«*r for them 

from the welher, Whi^t othor plitc«‘ llu*r[o inf] 
in this sound (which m & undii^oovered by 

anpof us) to winter in, h tmtkmwn| to all ua 
then that wero there present/’ 


COMMAKIh 
in iln^le-Itwiiuniiw. 

CoiyrMANO and on coumnand lira leritw thiit 
should be in Yhle as distinct “ Holmcm««TohHonH “ : 
meaning to all natives of India a duty on dtdacdo 
ment or away from h©ad-quarti‘rii and lu*nco 
the detachment itself and mj place iulwiiiliary 
to head-quarters, an outstation* 

Here is a curious instance of the iproad of 
the term beyond the bordm^ of the British 
Empire 

“X899. The choice of wardorn wim made fwini 
those classes boat suited for tie* eoutrni of tiunr 
fellow..prisoncrs, especially in tlu* iudHtatiiniw m 
commands, as they wore called 
it was necessary to provide ifceoominodation fur 
them in convict lines or commands m wii 
have said, pronounced kumman [kamAn] hy 

the convicts Bimpwm, in 

his Side Lights on Siberia, mm mmmmnd m 
denoting a jail outside of the primn walla/ — 
McNair, Prisoners their imn Wardrm, pp, lib 21. 

The Andaman Penal bc^ttlement w m iioimi 
respects the successor of the M^uirnt inii|dnyi.d 
first under Sir Stamford liaf!h*s iii Iltniouokm, 
and then at Penang, Mabeca, Singaporo, iuid 
Maulmain. In the Andamiinw commatul b iti 
common use for a duty or a phvM away from 
head-quarters. 

IL V, TKMriH, 


BOOK^NOTICE. 


Tub Malabab Quabteelt Eeview, VoL I Ifo 1 

am ErnaMam, Oochm Government Press! 
Annual Subscription, Es. 6 

The extreme Soutli Las long been an «ad- 
portion of Indm, and this Bemew, oon- 
dn<^ almost entirely by Hindus, does credit to 
aw ^ncation and to the interest taken by them 

ne list of the articles m the first number 
shows the nature of the studies of the contri- 
l^^tors. who, from the inner W cTver, 


aryory niunoraus. Thin list is as f.dl.nvH;- 
Sn Sankaracharya, his hife and Work ; 'I'he 
Hamlmdns of Malabar: Tnivni.c.r.. in the 
Eighteenth Oontnry : The Origin of the Malnya- 
lara I^mguage ; Marriage nu.oug the Maluyalis : 

eatures of Malabar Sociology and their Kffcc.f#. 
It gives us groat plciiHiir:* to not ice this new 

has Teel l/ 

aas hoen so long coaueeted. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 

BY J, E FLEET, I.O.S. (Eetd.), PhD., C.T E. 

The places mentioned in the spnrious plates, belonging to the Iiibrary of the Bombay 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, which purport to register a grant made 
by Dharasena II. of Yalabhl in A.D. 478. 

T his record is No. 32 in the List o£ Spurious Recoids given by me in VoL XXX. above, 
p 214 ff. It lias been edited, as a spurious lecord, by Dr. Bdbler in Vol. X. above, p. 277 if , 
with a lithograph. I have not been able to tiace any information as to the place where the original 
plates were obtained. 

The record purports to have been issued, — sri-Valabhi(hhi)tah, — “from the famous 
Yalabhi;” that is, from Wal^ m the Gohilwad division of Kathiawar. And it claims that, on 
a specified day in the month VaisAMia, Saka-Samvat 400 (expired), falling in April, A, D. 478, 
piiaraafina II. (of the family of the Maitrakas of Valabh^) gi anted to a Brahman, for the purposes of 
the bali, charu, vaisvadeva, agniihoUa^ and panchamahdyajna sacrifices, a village {grama) named 
Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka, lying (antah^dtin) in a territorial division which is mentioned as 
the KanMragr^ma feddafeatam vishaya. 

The alleged grantee was the Bhaita Gominda (for Govinda), son of iheEhatfa Isara (for tsvara), 
His alleged father is described^ as having come (vlmrgata) from Dafeapura, and as being a membei 
of the community of Chaturvedins of that place, and as belonging to the Kansika gotra^ and as being 
a student of the Chhandiiga (school of the Samaveda). And the Dafeapura thus mentioned is the 
modern Mandas6r, more properly Das6r,2 the chief town of the Mandasor district of Scmdia’s 
Dominions in the Western MPilwa division of Central India. 

It cannot be doubted that, in the name of the Kant^ragr^-ma &5da&atani vishaya, either 
the word 66da&atam is a mistake for a compound of ‘sixteen,’ and saiJa, 

‘hundred,’ or else it is a hjbiid word, of which the first component is some unusual or corrupt substitute 
for the sH which is the pioper Prflknli^ form in Gujarati, answering to the Marathi sald^ of the 
Sanskrit shndasan. The intended meaning of the word, however, is not so obvious. The word had 
previously come to notice, in a similar connection, in the spurious UmSta plates, which also purport 
to have been issued in A. D. 478.3 i^i editing that record, Dr. Biihler did not translate this word. 
In editing the present record, however, he took it to mean ‘sixteen hundred;’ see Vol. X. above, 
P.-277 b, “the Sixteen-hundred of Kantaragnlma.” And, on a recent occasion, when I was not 
specially concerned with, and had not fully considered, the geographical details of these two records, 
I adopted that, the more customary meaning of skodasa-sata, in my entry of them in Vol. XXX, 
above, p. 216, No. 23, and p. 217, No. 32. Bat, in his identification of the places mentioned in the 
Umeta record, Dr. Bubler adopted for sodakatam the meaning of ‘ one hundred and sixteen;’ see 
Vol. XVII. above, p. 184, “the 116 villages of the lliuUi of Kamaiiiya,” also p. 193, “the 
Kamaniya bkuhti, which included 116 villages.” Now, sMdaia-saia may certainly mean either ‘one 
hundred and sixteen’ or ‘ sixteen hundred.’ But, according to the customary method of expressing 
numbers in the epigraphic records, it would menu ‘sixteen hundred,’ and ‘one hundred and 
sixteen ’ would be denoted by shddas-ddkiha-scita, or by shddas-dttara-mta, which actually occurs m 
Karmmdntapura-jpratiuaddh(i-sMdas6ka}ag}dniasaf-dntahpdti, “ (the village of Pariihanaka) lying 
in the hundred and sixteen villages attached to the town of Karmfintapura,” in the Bagumra plates 
<4 A. 1"). 867,^ and which was no doubt tlie basis of the corrupt expression sddasoitamadhgd, for 

^ The construoiion of the passages spocifjiag the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used m the 
spurious XJmC‘t&. plates, which has been q^uoted in Vol. XXXI above, p. 337 
® See Vol XV above, p. 191, and Gupia insers. p, 79, note 1. 

® Vol VII above, p. 64, plate ii., line 1. 

A Vol XII above, p. 185, plate ii.6, line 8 f. 
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iiMdas4ttara~grllma-saia-nta.dhyavciyfy, in the Bagamnl plates, o£ doubtful authcntidt), purjMuliiig to 
hare been issued in A. D. 888.® It was probably the passage in the Bagumra platoH of A. 1). 8(i7 
thatded Dr. Bdhler to substitute ‘ one hundred and sixteen ’ for ‘ sixtoou hunJnsl ’ as t!i« jm-nniug of 
wdflsafeiht in these records; for, he proposed® to identify the Karmfiiitapura of that record, to wliicfi 
one hundred and sixteen villages were attached, with the same place, KAmrcj, which ii midiuUitiHllv 
meant by the Kamaniya of the Um$tii record. And that proposal is, no doubt, iiuitc Muuid ; aim-c 
Pilrahanaka is, as he shewed, the ‘Parona’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 2d, H. K. (IkhB), about 
twelve miles south-east from KamrSj, and there does not appear to bo any place in that ueighbourliood, 
except Kamrgj, to which the name Karmdntapura could well be applied, And it seems, fitcrcforc, 
very likely that the person who fabricated the present record did uso il\{laiatmk for shUfitmt »iia in 
the sense of ‘one hundred and sixteen,’ and that the same was intended to bo its meaning in the eu-e 
of the Umgta record. However, the two records are spurious records, and we do not know absolulch 
for certain what the composer or composers of them had in view. And, partly for tluw* rciihons, mid 
also in order not to lose sight of one marked peculiarity of both the records, I think it la-tter, now, ifi 
referring to the territorial appellations presented by them, to use the expression given in the original 
records, instead of offering any translation of it either way. 


The name of the village claimed by these plates was given by Dr. Btihkr as Narib ltiiriilvu 
m his text, and as Nandiaraka m his translation. In his introductory remarks, however Im 
intimated that it might be taken either as Nandiaraka or as Nandisaraka. And, to f Iiih, ho nftnchcd 
a mdicating that the ahshara forming the third syllabic is “ very indisiinct.” ^ A.s presented in 
the lithograph, however, that ahsAara is not m any way doubtful, which is probnidy wJmt Dr. Biihler 
realfymwnt; it is, there, distinctly an initial short a. But I find, from my own traum-ription of tUv 
tex^ that, when the onginal plates were in my hands, in 1878, - before tlio time when the edititm 
ot the reoord was made over to Dr. Bihler,^ _ I read the aMara, without any feeling of doubt 
1 first^ IS a more probable name than Nandiaraka, for tho following rloni. In 

e firet place, we have the place-name - Nadisar,’ m the case of a village in the Punch Mahfda whilj, 
^y be ound in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 86, S. W. (1897), m kt. 28’ fnT, long. 7!S'o/> 

H&nditataka-io Uke I ? f , maps, - represonfs an mudoMt 

name in the ‘Nadirda’ and ‘Nadirda’ of mans wb.M, ^ MUth 

No. 23, N. E. (1894), in the WfivrS tSkka of 

sylkhle is doubtful in the original plate and has hef ^T''! ' ‘ 

course of preparing the .lithograph which is not a ' '**“*'’*''* 



» JiL 5 above, p 277 5, and note 2. 

be^ the ongiMl plates before frem lli„ »„( i j„f,„ 

™ 


u Tt 4. j-i,* ’ — ’ mmuiry, 
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Hie. And, for these reasons, I treat the name as either Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka. It may be 
added that the intended name may have been even Naiidisarata, with the long d in the first syllable ; 
in the record, there are quite enough cases of an omission of a medial long to justify even -that 
surmise. 

In specifying the boundaries of Nandlaraka or Nandisaraka, the record places on the 
east a village {grdma) named Girivili. On the south, it places a river (nadi) named Madavi.^^ 
On the west, it places the sea.^® And, on the north, it places a village {grdma) named Ddyathali. 

To the localisation of this record, we are led primarily by the reference to Jhe territorial division 
which is mentioned as the Kantaragr^ma &6da&atam vishaya. We should, of course, have 
exj)ecfced that a village claimed by a charter attributed to Dharasena II. of Valabhi, would be found 
either somewhere iii Kathiawar, or, if outside that teiritory, then at any rate somewhere close to, 
and probably on the north of, the river Main. An examination of the maps, however, has failed 
to produce aiiytliuig tending to connect the record with those parts. And there is no doubt that it 
really belongs, as was indicated by Dr. Btihler,!^ to a territory which was formerly attached to and 
was named after, — or, it may be said, was supposed, by the person who fabricated the record, to 
have been attached to and named after, — the modern Kat^-rg^m or KattargAm. This is a very 
large village, or a small town, close on the north of Surat, which is shewn as ‘Katargam ^ in the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S. E (1888), in lat. 21° 13', long. 72° 53', and as ‘Katargam’ in the 
Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 15 (1879) of Gujarat, in a large bend of the Tapti, and on the 
south of that river. I am not quite sure of the exact form of its modern name ; for, whereas 
f)i Buhler wrote it as Kattargam, with the double tt followed by a short a, the compilation entitled 
Bombay Places and Common Olficial Words (1878) certifies it, in Giijaiati characteis, as Katargam, 
with a single t followed by a long d : and it is not impossible that more careful inquiries on the spot 
would shew that the real modern name is Kritargam, with a single t and the long d both before and 
aftor it. However, the 'Katargam’ and ‘Kat.lrgina’ of the maps, close on the north of Surat, is 
the place meant by Dr, Bdhler. He has told us that it is still known by the Sanskrit appellation of 
Kantaragrama, There is no other place, Cither iii Kathiawar or in Gujarat, the name of which can 
be taken as derived from, or as properly capable of being represented by, Kantaragrama. And the 
next identification fully endorses Dr. Bdhler’s recognition of the identity of the Kantaragrama of the 
record with Kattrgam or Kattargam, 

Dr. Buhler was not able to go beyond that point. But the river Madavi of the record is 
certainly that liver which is called Mandftkini in the Ohokkhakuti grant of A. D. 867, and which, 
as is shewn by the details given m that record, is unquestionably the modern ‘ ICindhola, 
MindMla, or river, also known as the ^Middgri,^ which falls into the sea about five 

miles on the south of the Tapti, and from the north bank of which, at its nearest point, Kat^rgto 
or Kattargam is distant about nine miles. 

The maps do not disclose, in the area from the coast, with the Tapti on the north and the 
' Mindholn’ on the south, to aline from Katurgam or Kattargam to the ‘Mindhola/ lo the existence of 
any names that can represent the Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka and the Girivili and Ddyathali, 

As I have already romarkod (see Yol YXXI above, p 254, note 7), there is a somewhat tmiisual naark at tlie 
top of the wa, to the right It does not seem to he intended for a long d. Nor, as far as I could see when I had the 
original plate before me, does it seem to he part of an imperfectly formed a. 

The actual reading presented in the text, is somumdvO^ as given by Dr. Buhler. And I know, from my own 
transcription, that the anusfvdva exists in the original, and has not been simply evolved in the preparation of the 
lithograph A name Samnihdra might easily be imagined, as an intermediate form between an original £5ami- 
padraka and a modem name which might appear either as ‘ Sondarna’ (seoYoL XXXI above, p. 363), or as ‘Samadra' 
or * Samddra/ which latter name does occur in the MehmaddbM i^lnka of the Kaira district But, in addition to 
other considerations, the absence of the word ^r4wct, which is attached m the other instanooa in the text, ma^ea 
it certain that samudrd^ ‘the sea,* really was intended. 

1* Yol. X above, p. 277 Js See Yol XXXI. above, p 254 f. 

Nor, it xs hardly necessary to say, anywhere else. 
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{ F^liia AllY, 


nil !n> 


ti, rseotd. And m can otdj am« (‘V^na^lTZ SKMAtal* n.id Mnada or 



B«ta« id»tiBctioi.s oi KaaUragttoa »iS> .'.'■.tai'"' ''■•‘i Ihl. 

Tie ldd.« mentto«a i. the ePhrieue pUte. ^hich purport to h.vo boon 

issued in A. U* 


N,, 23 in 4. List of apnmos ?««»?, i" I'l I'iif 




Tbs record is No. 23 m the l^ist oi opuu.^ .r nm;!:; b Vol. Vll. above, b m iT. with 
p. 214 B. It haa been editiA as a ^ tboUlio original platna pern obOiiu.'.l in 

pfJT tr'Trorm thl dW^ of Sniarth «», P-«d™n,. TU. 

C:,lta" t of t,„. Kairn .liaU-N,. ll.c rononl, l.o«r.r. I 

real connection with that locality. 

The record purports to have been issued, - uiaya-vikshcpfit nharukurioblM ,.noh.o'a n .-nkat 

{read rdsakst) “ from the notonoua cantonment situated {lit., dwelling, lihn Her. in in(. " ' 

t r of maminohchta,” that ia, of Broaoh. And It eloinis lhal, on , day m 

t m«th t!S., Sata-Sanirat 400 (.xplr«I), lalliag in April, A. B. m. 11, e (inn.ra ,.r,n«. 
Dadda II granted to a Brahman, for tho maintenance of the M!. ch<m>, vam^'ulrva, ,N,uh>' ,',u pmcha 
rmbdyajm, and other (unspecified) rites, a village (ffrdma) named Nigtl4», I'i-K {<n,U,hpiU^n) in a 
territorial division which is mentioned as the Katnaijlya &6datota& bhukti. U('j;ar.l.«K word. 
iodaiatam, thus presented, reference may be made to page 19 above. 

The alleged grantee is described as tho 57i<r//« Madhava (For lituillmvaK miH ot lh>' tihoUtt 
Mahidhara (which name may, or may not, be taken as standing for Maliitllmro, with tho hniK 
His alleged father is described as dwelling {vhtavya) at Kanyakubja, and aa boing a i.u-iiibiT of 
i,he community of GhatunUms of that place, and as belonging to tlie Vasiahtlm f/.i/zv/, and a ; Udiig 
a student of the Bahvrioha (school of tlio Bigvdda), Anil we may, no douhl, laUo it that thu 
Kdnyakubja thus mentioned is Kanauj, in the FarnkhabM tlih'trict in tho 1 niiod l'roviini»*ii of 
Agra and Oude, and that there is no confusion in this record hetwoon Kiiiiyakuhja Kimimj and tlia 
name Karnakubja which the Girnar would put forward as a fornior iiann* <d" .fiimigailh 

in Kathiawar.i® 


In specifying tke boundaries ofNiguda, the record jdaecH on the ejc t a lintHp' 
named Vagbauri. On the south, it places a village named Pbalabavadra. Oa the went, it jdiwiea 
a village named ViMija. And, on the north, it places a village mwiioil DuhithaU. 

This record has been localised by Dr. Biihler.^o Kamaijlya is nsml in it ns another ftirrn of tbi 
name of the ancient KftrmanSya and Kammaijijja,®’ which is the nindcni Kftmrflj, tin* head* 
quarters of the KamrSj subdivision of tho Nausari division of lli« Biiroda Icrrilor) ; it is im the wuilh 
bank of the Tapti, and is to be found in the Indian Allas shoot No. 2:t, H. M. (18t*H;, in hit. *21’ 17) 
long. 73° 2'. And, as pointed out by Dr. Biihler, Mguija is a villugc which if. niicwn iw ‘ Nagod* 
m the same Atlas sheet and in the Trigonometrioal Survey slient No. ,'M (1KH2) >>\ ( Juiiu'.'it. ten i»d 

w The Atlas sheet places this hamlet on tho mainland. But tlio 'rrigmioimdrlcul atu-ct mal.ii,, it <’l«ir 

iliat !t is on an island* 

The whole passage specifying* fcho allegod gi^antoo and his father, hiw bo«n JiUMtftd In V **t X%%L W* 

5^ See Vol. XXXI. above, p. 362, note 12. 20 Vol. XVIL ahovo, p. IHt. « V*a, tXXl iiXmiu W* 
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a half miles east-south-east-a-quarter-south from KamrSj ; Phalahavadra is the * Moti Phalod * 
of the two maps, about one mile on the south-east of "Nagod ViRtoa is the * Vihan * of the Atlas 
sheet, and the *Vihaii* of the Trigonometrical sheet, one mile and a half west-north-west^ from 
‘ Nagod and Bahithali is the * BetWi^ of the two maps, one mile on the north of " Nagod*’ The 
maps do not present any name corresponding exactly to that of Vaghauri. Immediately on the east 
of ‘ Nagod,’ they place a village the name of which is given as ‘ Rudhwara ’ in the Atlas sheet, and as 
' Sudhwaia ’ in the Trigonometrical sheet. And Dr, Biihler considered it “ not improbable that this 
name is a mistake for VaghvarA, caused by the resemblance of the syllables r^idk and mgh if 
written with Gujarati characters ; ” and he added ** VaghvarA might be the representative of 
Vaghauri.” That may be the case. Or, possibly, the name of Vaghauri may be partially preserved 
m that of the ‘ Waghecha Kadod’ and ‘ Waghechha Kadod ’ of the maps, about two miles further 
towards the east from ‘ Nagod.’ However, the identification of the other three surrounding villages 
makes quite certain the identification of Niguda with ‘ Nagod.’ 

The places mentioned in the spurious BagumrA plates which purport to have 

“been issued in A, B, 493. 

This record is No. 34 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. XXX. above, 
p 214 ff. It has been edited, as a genuine record, by Dr, Buhler m Vol. XVII. above, p. 183 ff., 
with a facsimile lithograph. And the first of the references given by him, in his introductory remarks, 
shews that the original plates were found, in 1881, along with some others, in excavating temporary 
kitchens for a large wedduig-feast at Bagumr^ in the Palsanfi subdivision of the Nausari division of 
the Baroda territory iii (Jujaiafc, Bombay Presidency. The record claims a giant of the village of 
BagumrA itself. And it, therefore, does belong to the locality where it was obtained. 

The record purports, like the spurious UmetA plates, to have been issued, — vijaya-viksh^pat 
Bharukachohha-pradvara-nasakat {read vAsakat), — “from the victorious cantonment situated before 
the gates of Bharukachchlxa,’’ that is, of BroacR. And it claims that, on a specified day in the 
month Yeshtha (meaning JySshtha or tJyaishbha), Saka-Samvat 415 (expiied), falling in May, 
A, I). 493, the Gurjara prince Dadda II. granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance of the hali^ 
charu, vaUvaiUm, agnihoira^ pahchamahmjajha, and other (unspecified) rites, a village (grdma) 
iiained Tatha-Umbar^, lying (antahpd(in) in some territorial division regarding which reference may 
he made to the next paragraph but one. 

The alleged grantee is desciibed as the Bhatta Govinda, son of the Bliatta Mahidhara.^^ As in 
tlie spurious Umgta plates, dealt with above, the alleged father is described as dwelling {vdstam/a) at 
Kanyakubja, that is, Kanauj, and as being a member of the community of Chaturvedins of that 
place. Bvit the other details differ ; and he is further described as belonging to the Kau^ika gotra, 
and as being a student of the Chhandoga (school of the SAmavSda). And it would seem, therefore, 
that the grant of Tatha-Umbara was not claimed for a brother of the person to whom the grant of 
Niguda is said to have been made. 

The Village of Tatha-UmbarA, claimed by these plates, is described in line 17 of the text as : — 
Tatha-Umbai-ahAradvali[sa]-antahpAti-Tatha-Umbara-giAm6. And here there is certainly a reference 
to a territorial division of some kind or another. Dr. Buhler proposed to render these words as 
im^amng that the village was situated in the dhdrddvahsa or district of Tatha-Umbara finding 
in them a word dvaltsa or ddvalisa which, he suggested, might possibly be a corruption of dvdda&mi, 
and might be intended to indicate that the uhdra consisted of twelve villages.^^ To this, however, there 
IS the olijcction that any suoh word ought to have been placed before the word dhdra, and the text 
ought to have run : — Tatha-Umhara-dvalis-AhAr-antalipati, &c. On the other hand, the syllables 

*2 Vol. XVII. above, p. 184, note 6. 

28 The construction of the passages specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used in the 
correapouding passage in the spurious TJmf*tA plates, which has been quoted in Vol. XXXI, above, p. 387. 

2A See Vol. XVn. above, p 188 ^ and note 3. 
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strongly suggestive of some reference to a place whicb is iiinitiont’d icv Ualisa iu 
tiie BagumrS plates of A. D. 656 and as Valina in one of the Bagmuni records of A. 1>. i)16, and 
which is the modern ‘Wanesa’ of the maps, five miles south-east'hyH'ast from Bagumrii.^f* B«t, to 
the supposition that the writer of the record intended to mention a Valina ihdra and f n place Taths* 
Umbard in it, there is the objection that there ought not to have Iwu any mention of 'ratha-rmlwri 
at the beginning of the passage, and the text ought to have ran : — Valis'ahAr-antahjoiti-'ratha. 
TJmbara-gramS. I am somewhat inclined to think that the text is faulty In'twium dhdni and unfah- 
pdit, and that what was really intended may have boon : — 'ratha-Umhar-ahiira vishay aiUnbpatn 
Tatha-TJmbarl,-gram6,. — “the village of Tatha-Umbara lying in ll>e Tatha-Uml«ira 
It is, however, impossible to decide finally, at present, what may rcully have been meant. 


In specifying the boundaries of Tatha-Umbarft, the rwavnl places on the c«ff a \illtigf 
(grdrm) the name of which is plainly presented, not as Ushilathana as given in tin- ptibliHlicd text, 
but as Dashilathana, for Dashilatbftna.^'^ On the south, it places a villngt> naini'd I»bi. On tk 
west, it places a village named Safikiya. And, on the north, it places a village mun.Hi Jaravadra. 

This record, also, has been localised by Dr.Buliler.^s Tatha-Dmbarft is the n«Mb-rn Bagumrt 
itself, in the PajsSnS subdivision of the Nausari division of the Barmia territory ; it is to U- foutai 
in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S. E. (1888), in lat. 21° 8', long, ir 3', almut four miles north- 
by-east from Palsand, and nine and a half miles south-by-oa.st from KanireJ, the position of whieh 
has. been specified on page 52 above. Dashilathftha is the ‘ Daatan’ of the hatue nuip. ai.d the 
‘Daatdn’ of the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 84 (1882) of Oujarfd, about two miles ,.„st north- 
east from BagumrS.** As indicated by Dr. Biihler, the Trigonometrical sheet shows * I*i (old 
answering to the Ishi of the record, about two miles south-south-east from Bagumrn and half a mih- 
on the south-east of a place which it marks as <T&jpnr (old site)-’®® And, also as indi.-atoil bv him 
Sari^is the ‘ Sanki’ of the Atlas sheet, and the ‘S4nki« of (he Trigonometrical sheet, one mile 
on the south-west of BagumrS, and Jaravadra is a village, about cue mile and a half „n the north 
of BagumrS the name of which is given as ‘ Jolwa > in both the maps. To this. 1 have to add that 
the name of the latter place is given in the Postal Directory of the Bomliav (Jirde ( IBTP) as ' Jorwa ' 
with r instep oH, and that the existence of this variant of it is fully Imnin out by the Sauskritk’d 

: 


8ngg.‘s(,,l «„ e.xpl„mdion ,« XXXI. 

^ See VoL XXXL above, p. 397 

« I'll"’ ">•' » 

pp.22S.m. _ ^ the /VociwiMw# Of the Heveuth Iha nlaJ 

hare reor plainly twice wrtoinlyiu.t tlm in.tiat «. whieh wf 

and that it can only be the dental d. or posaiblv the UntnliT ”rf ’»”'*> I,«« 23, 

com^^t of the name, a Ion. d haL IZ^Z^tk - tW 

record, or instance, immediately after this word, thoro is ^rama of timt muhikum it* iliti 

iBafrequentendingofpW^^^ or by mktak. and 

^ voL XVIL above, p. 184 a, 

rr ‘ «« biK own hand., 

TvZit ^"7 t zz, 

“ Vol. XVII, abt.<i'o, p, i«4 b. 
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village are contiguons wifch those of Bagamra, and probably were originally part of the lands of 
Bagumra. Its village-site is about one mile north*-west-by-west from the village-site of Bagumra. 
And its name would furnish to the person who fabricated this record, a convenient means for 
distinguishing the ancient Umbara, before the time when it acquired the prefix bag, fiom the 
various other places of the same name. 

The places mentioned in the spurious IIA6 plates which purport to have been 

issued in A. D. 495. 

This record is No. 24 in the List of Spurious Records given by me. in Vol. XXX. above, 
p. 214 ff. It was first edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, in the Jour, Bo^ Br, 
li. As, Soc, Vol. X. p. 19 £f. And mj own treatment of it has been given m Vol, XIII, above, 
p. 115 ff., with a lithograph. Dr. Bhandarkar’s remarks shew that the original plates were found 
at, or in the vicinity of, Ilft6 in the Broach district of Gujarat, Bombay Presideiicy,^^ This place is 
shewn in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, N. E. (1894), as ‘ Elao/ on the north bank of the river 
Kim, about seventeen miles south-west from Aukleshwar, the head-quarters of the Ahkieshwar 
taluka of the Broach district. And the record really does belong to that neighbourhood. 

The record purports, like the spurious Umeta and Bagumra plates, to have been issued, — 
vijaya-vikshepat Bharukachchha-pradvara-nasakat (read vasakat), — ‘‘ from the victorious canton- 
ment situated before the gates of Bharukachchlia,** that is, of Broach. And it claims that, on 
a specified day in the month YSshtha (meaning Jyeshtha or Jyaishfcha), Saka-Samvat 417 (expired), 
falling in June, A. D. 495, the Gurjara prince Daldall. granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance 
of the ball, cham, vaiivadeoaf agniMfrUt yanchamdhdyajna, and other (unspecified) rites, a village 
(grama), the name of which is to be road as Raiva^rh, lying (antahpdtm) in a territorial division 
called the Akul5livara vishaya. The name of this village was engiaved over some other name, of 
which two syllables, tm'i, can be seen in the original plate under the first two syllables of the extant 
name ; and there are some marks in the lithograph, which suggest that the name of the vishaya^ 
also, may have been engraved over something else. The extant name of the village was read by 
Dr, Bhaadaikar as Rachhchhavaxh ; and by me as either Rsudham or Rfuvair, with a preference for 
Raidhaih. That it should be taken as Eaivarii, was subsequently shewn by Dr. Biihler,^^ 

The alleged grantee is described as the Bliai\a Narayana (for Nariiyana), son of the Bhatia 
Govinda,^® His alleged father is described, in a passage which was partially engraved over a cancelled 
passage, as dwelling (vdstavya) at Abhichohliatra, and as being a member of the community of 
Chaturvedins of that place, and as belonging to the Kasyapa gotra, and as being a student of 
the Bahvricha (school of the IligvSda). The name Abbichehhatra, thus presented, is, no doubt, 
a mistake for the Ahichchhattra of various other epigraphic records and of Sanskrit literature. 
Tradition or legend presents more than one place named Ahichchhattra ; for instance, the Bhairan- 
matti inscription, put together in the period A. D. 1069 to 1076, speaks of an Ahichchhattra on 
an island of the river Sindhii, that is, the ludus.^® But there can be little doubt, if any, that 


In Ills opening I emarks, Dr. Bhandarkar described the record as having been found *Sn a village m tbe 
Surat Colleotorate see Jour Bo, Br, B, Soc, Vol. X, p. I9. But his subsequent remarks, on page 24, specify 
Elao as the place in the vicmity of which the copper-plate was found/’ and make it quite clear that the village 
meant is IU6 in the Broach district. 

See Vol. XIII. above, p. 117, note 8. 34 5 g below, 

33 The construction of the passage specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used m the 
corresponding passage in the spurious XJmdtH plates, which has been quoted in Vol. XXXI. above, p. 337. 

33 Ep. Ind, Vol. IH pp. 231, 235. I do not remember, now, whence I obtained the meaning of * region’ for th*^ 
word huiuva, in line 12 of the text. The Bev. Dr. KitteFs Kaunada-English Dictionary gives that word the meaning 
of ‘ an island.’ — For some other references to one or more places named Ahichchhattra, see my Bynaaiies of Uio 
Kanareae Bistneta (in the Oaz. Bo, jpfes, Tol. I. Part II.), p, 560 and note 11, and p. 561. An emigrant from 
Ahichchhattra is mentioned in the Ujjam plates of A. D. 974 or 975 ; see Vol- VI. above, p. 53. A territorial diviaiou 
called the AhJchohhattrft hhukU is mentioned in the Banskhlra plate of HarshaTardhana , see Ep. Ind, Vol IV. p. 2li). 
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the AMchchhattra mentioned here is the place called ’O-M-chi-ta-lo hy Hm.'ii THUuijf,*'' wlii,<h 
General Sir A. Cunningham localised, hy meaiifi of an old fort still hnowu us Ahiehhtttr. lm< al!;,| 
called, Adikdt: in connection with a local legend about a king nutued Adir.iyv, uoai R.iiuinigar in t)i,, 
Bareilly district in the United Provinces of Agra and Oude,'’* 

In specifying the boundariee of Rfkivaih, the record places im th'' cast a ' ill.i-.'c fyi 
named Varanera, for Vftranfira. On the south, it jilaccs a rucr uiino d Vuriiv^a. ()i, 

the west, it places a village the name of which it gues as Sti^itshftvadaka, pcriiap. In unst.iki- t..? 
feunthavadaka with the long in the antepenultimate syllahh*. And. on (he noith. it plnro^ a Mllas^e 
named Araluaih. 


It was easily recognised that the mention of the territorial division cnlh> I tjjo Akuidhvars 
Tishaya localises this record somewhere iie.ir tiio modern Ahklfiahwar, ih.- hcjid ijn iri.-cK of the 
Ahkldshwar tdlnka of the Broach district. This town is .sliewn as ‘Ankle lnv.ir ' m tlio Indian 
Atlas sheet No. 23, N. E (1894), in lat. 21° 37, long. 73 2'. It is on (he -onih ,,i the Nuihudii 
and about four miles south of the town of Broach wliieii i.s on the north h.uik o, flmf in*') 
following remarks may here be made in respeet of the iciritory formerly itiiiit ii. I n, Aiiklt-.hwar, 
The territorial division is mentioned by the I'urlier name of the Akrftrflfcvara viHiuiyu m tlm Kairi 
jlatea of A. D. 629,39 ,io donlit, in also the Kaira ]>lates *>f A, !> fdn, wh- r-. h.nv.nei, the 

published lithograph fails to shew the vowel » and presents the name an Akraremuu \i„! {?„, 
of the to\m IS presented as ArhkiileSvara, for A6kal5hVftra, in the BugnmiM j.hf.' .,f d..«.i.if«! 
authenticity, which purport to have been issued in A. 1). 888.« li wouhi sr.-m th if it n * 1,.,^, 

before A. D. 629 that a territory was attached to, and iiamol afP-r. tlm lonn ..j ^i.oirdAam 
AhkUshwar ; for, the ‘ Suiiev Kalla ’ plates of the, Mahd^Jm'intu and MtthM ., Smh .m .s,h,i 
in the (Kalaohuri or GhSdi) year 292 (expired), with details I'nliing in A. 1> .H.k' „].), .* 

named SSnavvS, which is plainly either the ‘ SundinKala’ nr ihe ‘Hunu*. Khniad ' m fh. sheet* 

about fourteen miles south-west from Aiikleshwar, in a territory t*> win* h ih* v gii. (h, mime of 
Antar-HarmadA vishaya, meaning, most probably, the eomif^y on both ni.' ,]{ 
of the Narbada, rather than simply the country on the soul h of ihul rn er. ' 

So much regarding the general locality to which the record h-brng,.!. mm ..v,.t..n, r.,,, 

nmained for Dr. Buhler to identify the village claimed hy it. H** .h-.-hi.nP* thm th. m.^t 

be taken as presenting the name of that village us He idoniilmd , 4 ..,, v, ! 

about twelve and a halt miles soiith-vve«t-hy.w<3.st from Ahkleshwar. wtiich n shown . > 
in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, N. K. (1894), and as ‘ Rdyamdl ’ m th.. Ti.,,. , , 

•sheet Jfo. 13 (1873) of GuprAt, and ti.e name of which h<‘ wriil, alt Jil ' 7 

m™g ..ile teld »t KSifd,, (in S.i.Kkrlt, Rajiv.k.).. 

t^t the form RAivam must have been an abbreviation of the form R«ivttm/,I« 717'* " ' ‘ ' 

oHk, .«ond compoMat «i tk. n,„» « i„ i|„ ‘ 

certain that VarariSra, on the east of liAivam, which Dr Ithamhirk-u. I. i i ^ 

i. the.wanM'.„d .wdinM. oiti,« 

« Beal s SiyuK, Tol I. p. 200. ^ — " ™. 

M Tol. XllkXVe!! 33^'txa 

>t. S.. VoJ. L p. 3i7 ff. Iamquoting,\owever G >«„ 

the original plate hut not yet published. ' litlmKr.ipli, 4 ni,.|.,r u,} *.w .I.r. . f„,m 

7 sr iVfrf 

Jour, Bo, Br. H, As. Soc, Vol XX \ 211 ft corwit^t«<l j,, 

th* n fit " 

• ^01. X P.24. I~t.howovcr.fin<la„y.u.,,iL;:7-,|:,t:.t ■ “ 
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south of Raivam, which Dr. Bhandarkar had said seems to be the ‘ Wand Kharee,’ is a small river 
01 large nullah, flowing immediately on the south of Rdyamal, the name of which, not entered in the 
maps, was written by Dr. Biihler ^ KMri.’ And Dr. Buhler identified Araluam, on the 

north of Raivarh, with the ‘ Aiwa ’ of the maps, the village-site of which is about two miles due iforth 
of the village-site of R^iimal. As was indicated by Dr. Brihler, the maps do not shew, in this 
locality, any name answering to the Siintliavadaka or Sunthavadaka of the record, on the west 
of Raivam.^5 Two miles towards the north-west fiom Ray ainal, they shew a village ^ Sayan,’ ‘ Sayau.’ 
But he considered this to be “ probably a new settlement.” 

The places mentioned in the spurious Mudiyanhr plates which purport to have been 

issued in A. D 338. 

1 have given the preceding fom notes as a preliminai’y to a full exposition of the spmious natuie 
of the UroSU, Bagumia, and Ilao recoids. I do not purpose dealing at present with the spurious 
lecords of Mysore m the same way. Before they can be convomeiitly treated in full, we require io 
have accurate and critical editions of at any rate some of them One step, however, is to localise them 
as far as possible, by an exact identification of the places mentioned m them. And it is convenient 
to give heie a note on one of them fiom that point of view. 

This record is No, 47 in the List of Spunous Records given by me in Vol, XXX. above, 
p. 214 ff. It has been edited by Mr. Rice in Vol. XV. above, p. 172 ff. And, from his remarks, 
we know that the original plates were found at Mudiyanhr, m the Mulbagal tfiluka of the K51ar 
district, Mysore. 

The recoid claims that, on a specified day m the month Karttika of the Vilambin samvatsaru^ 
Saka-Sariivat 261 (current), falling m October, A. D, 338, and m the twenty-third year of his reigii, 
an alleged Bana lung Siivadhuvallabha-Malladcva-Naadivarman, whose fiist biruda is presented 
m lines 50 and 51 f. in also the simpler form of Vadhuvallabha, gi anted to twenty-five Brdhmans^® 
a village (jrdma) named Mut^-iyantir in the Hodali visbaya. 

It states that, when he made this alleged grant, Nandivarman was at a town named Avauya- 
pura. And, in the passage specifying tho boundaries of Mudiyanlir, mention is made, amongst 
a variety of details, of the following places, easily capable of ideatiGcation ; on the east, (a village 
named) Kuladipa somewhere on the south and west, a village named Uttagra^ma, and (a village 
Kottamangala ; somewhere on the north of them, a village named Kolattfir; and then, 
again, Kuladipa, somewheie towards tho south-east from Kolattflr. As was pointed out by 
Mr. Rice m publishing the record, tho village claimed, and tlie other ])lacc3 named above, still 
exist and can be identified.^^ And it only remains for me to complete the matter, by shewing exactly 
where they are, and by correcting a misreading of auothei place-name, of some interest, whieli 
mentioned in tho same passage. 

The Avanyapura of this record is the modern Avani, in the Mulbagal taluka of the Kolar 
district, Mysore. It is shown as ' Awnee’ in the Eiulian Atlas sheet No. 78 (1891), and as ‘ Avam* 
lu the Madras Survey sheet No 171 (1890), and as ^ Avani’ m the Atlas quarter-sheet No. 78, 

<0 Tho same name, S unthava^aka, no doubt survives in the case of a villas'o tho name of which ib given aa 
‘SunthwM’ m the Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle (1871)), and as ‘ Suthwad ’ lu the Indian Atlas sheet 
Ko S. E (1888). It IS five miles north-north-east from Chikhlt, tho lioad-(inartord of the Ohikhli t^Iuka ol 
the’ Surat district. ’ And m Vol. XIII above, i) 116, at a time when I hid not any maps to refer to, I suggested 
that this ‘ Simtliwjid ’ might perhaps be the SuntUavadaka or Sunthavfulaka of the xecoid But none of th« other 
place-names, mentioned in the record, are to be found there , and this ‘ 8untliwid ' is some hfty-five miles awav 
towards the south-by-oast from AnklOshwar, with the rivers Kim, Tapfci, ‘ Mmdhola/ Purna, and Ambikfi mtei - 
vemng, and it has, of course, no connection with the present record. 

' ^6 Names and other details are put forward in respect of only four of them. 

The original seams to have the short i in tho third syllable of this name m all the four places m which it Is 
mentioned. 

Vol. XT. above, p. 172 a, p 17 i a. 
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N. W. (1901), in Tillich it stands m lat. 13° O'", long. 78° 23', five and a half miles south-west from 
Mulbagal. Of two other records, at Avani itself, one, of the tenth century A, D., mentions the 
place as Avany-avasthana, “the residing, abiding or dwclling-(place), Avani,” and the other, 
of later date, mentions it as Avanya. 


Hodali IS, no doubt, the ‘ Wodly ’ of the Atlas full-sheet, and the ‘ Hodali ’ of the Madras 
Survey sheet No. 170 (1890) and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, in the Siinivaspur tiiluka of the KoIAr 
district. It is in lat. 13° 21’, long. 78° 19', about four miles east-north-east from 'SiiiuvAspur. In 
the Atlas full-sheet, — uhich is really the original sheet of 1828, “with additions to 1891” which 
apparently consist of nothing but an insertion of the railways, — ‘ Wodly ’ is marked as a fortified 
village, and is shewn in large type, just the same as ‘ Awnee’ and ‘ Moolwaglo,’ as if it was a more 
important place then than now. And the same lemarks apply to the ‘Wootnoor’ which is men. 
tioned below. It may be added that a comparison of the full-sheet with the quarter-sheet shews, in 
that neighbourhood, numerous discrepancies, not simply in spelling, but in the actual names* of 
places. This suggests, either that tlie original sheet was exceptionally imperfect and inaccuiato or 
else that many of the local names have completely changed in the course of the nineteenth conturr 


The name of Mtidiyanflr is not shewn in the Atlas full-sheet ; but it is shewn in the Survey 
sheet No. 171, and in the Atlas quarter-sheet, as ‘Madiyanur,’ — with «, not m, in the fiist 
syllable, — SIX and a half miles north-west-half-west from Mulbagal, and nine and a half miles south 
5onth-east-a-quarter-somh from Hodali. The village is mentioned as MudiyanUr in line 28 of the 
text In line ol, its name is presented as Chudagrama, - with the short a in the second 
syllable, — evidently, because the Kanarese has the same meaning with the Sanskrit churM 
the hair on the top of the head, the single lock or tuft left on the crown of the head after tonsure ’ 
Hut the name of the village was probably derived from that of a man called Mudiya. 

.n A?/ ‘Koldevi* of the Survey sheet No 170 and of 

the Atlas quarter-sheet, about thiee miles towaids the east-north-east from Mudiyanur. EottamaVi 

nd of the Atlas quarter-sheet, four and a half miles on the west of Mulbiigal, and fom rnilcs south ’ 
^^ast from Mudiyanur. Uttagrama is probably the ‘ Wootnoor » of the Atlas full-sliocfc mid Ihe 
Dtnar, probably meaning mtantir, of the Survey sheet No 171 and of the Atl..« i ! ^ 


.bo o„gi„.l i, .Wioo.,, Kant.kadvteap.,Xa *’■“* ““ b. 

taMlahon of tie Konarew MnlbSgil, MoluMgalu ‘ tlioin Kate ’““"’•''Ti' 

Of the town was quite correctly indicated 'as MuMgal ,n 2^ -p c 

(18i6),m the appendix which gives the names of place! m Kan. ’ ^ V 

spelling, - a very useful feature wheh has been Lifed hi 2 ! '" ''' 

that the statement, made on page 129 of that book an .1 revised edition of tluit work, — ,, 11 ,} 

that the name is “more properlv r,' 7 Vol 11 .( 1897 ) i> 

“the eastern pass from the table-land of Mjsoil •''''•’«'<'ed U 

Ra^fs^advaraparvata is evidently - -roneo... n 

shew immediately on the north-west of the town of ^ "hich the map« 
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It may be added that some of tlie names presented in tMs record are not tmiqne. 
There is a ‘Mudiyanur' m the Satyamangalam fcMuka of Gomibatore ; and another m the Kallakurchi 
tiluka, and another m the Tirukoilur taliika, of South Arcot. There is a ‘ Hodaly/ or ‘Hadli/ 
111 tiie Malavalli tlluka of the Mysore district. There is a Kuladipamatigalam ’ in the Tirukoilur 
taluka ot South Arcot^ and a ^Koladevi' in the Malur taluka of the Kolar distiict. Kolattur is 
a name of frequent ocoarrence. And there are, or were, at least two or three other places named 
Kottamangala in Mysore, 
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Iis the following lists I have taken special care to include everything written by Garciii de Tassy. 
in this respect I have to acknowledge the assistance which has been kindly rendered to me by 
Monsieur J. Vinson. With his help I trust that I have been able to offer a notniiwoithy tribute to 
the memory of the great French scholar: — 

Section L — aENEBAL. 

Aruot, Sandford; and Forbes, Dnncan, — On the Ongin andStructiue of the Ilindoostanee 

Tongue^ or Genet al Language of BtiUsli India, London, 1828. 

Garcin de Tassy, Tosepli Heliodore, — Memoire snr les Pat ticular tie's de la Pehgion 3Iusulmane 

dans VInde. Repiintod fiom Joutnal AsLaUque, Paris, 1831 : 2nd Edn., 
Pans, 1869. 

„ Notice BUT les Petes populates des Hltidoas^ d'apres les Outrages hindoustames. 

llcprmted from the Journal Asiatique. Pans, 1834. 

Notice siir des Vctements aver des Inscriptions arabes, persanes, et lundoustanics. 
Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1838. (Reprinted m 1878 in the MOnove 
sur les Noms propres, etc.). 

llistoire de la Littf'rature Jundoui et Jiindoustani, par 31, Garcin de Tassy — 

Tome I., Biographic et Bihliographie, Paris (printed 

under the Auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain 
and Ireland), 3839. Tome IT., Extraits et Analyses, zA 1847. Seconde 
edition . . . augtnentee, 3 tom. Pans, 1870-71. (Reviewed by 
Ed. Lancereaii in Journal Asiatique, IV., ix. (1847), pp. 447 and ff. 
Also Anon , Zeitsohrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
L (1847), pp. 360 and £E.) 

Auteurs hiudoustanis et leurs Omnuiges d’aptls Biographies ot iginnUs^ 
par 31. Garcvti de Tassy. Paris, 1855 (Extract from the Revue Contem- 
poraine, T xxii,)* 2nd Edn, Paris, 1868. 

Notice des 'Biographies omjinales des Auteurs qui ont ecrit en Langu 
indienne ou kmdoustanie, par M, Garcin de Tassy^ lue a VAcad^mie 
des Inseriptionb et Belles Leitres de Vlnstitut de Fiance, Paris, 1856. 

,, TdriMi-e Shdora-e Urdu, A History of Urdu Poets^ chiefly translated 

[into UidfiJ/rom Garcin de Tassfs ^Jhsioire de la Litter ature hindoui et 
hnidoustanil by S, Fallon and Moonshee Kareem ooddeen. Delhi, 3848. 
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Garcia de Tassy, Joseph H^liodore, — Saadi, Auteur des premieres Foesies hindoustanks. 

Journal Asiatique, IV., i. (1843), pp. 5 and ff. Separate repunt, Pans 
same date 

mewbold, ‘S. 3., — Letbe d M. Garctn de Tassy, membe de Vlnstitut. 
au sitjef de sa notice intitulee' Sdadt, Auteur des ptemieres Poemes 
hndoustamts. Journal Asiatique, IV., n. (1843), pp, 361 and ff, 

„ Discours d VOuvetiiue de son Cows d’Hmdomtam a VEcole des Lanyues 

Orieutahs Vivantes. Parts, 1850 (4 pp.), 1851 (8 pp.), 1862 (8 pp.), 

• 1853 (IG pp.), 1854 (8 pp ), 1855 (16 pp ), 1856 (8 pp.), 1857 (16 pp.), 

3859 (30 pp.), 1861. February (16 pp.), 1861, December (15 pp.), 1862 
(20 pp.), 1863 (31 pp), 1864 (27 pp.), 1865 (35 pp.), 1866 (47 pp.), 
186“ (40 pj>.). 1868 (73 pp.), 1869 (38 pp). 2nd Edition of preceding, 
under title of La Langue et la Litterature hndoustanies de 1850 a 1869. 
Paris, 1874. 

77 ia Langue et la Litterature hindoustanies, Revue annuelle . Pans, 1871 
(48 ppO, 1872 (83 pp.), 1873 (109 pp.), 1874 (86 pp.), 1875 (11 1> pp.), 
1876 (127 pp ), 1877 (178 pp.), 1878 (204 pp.). 

n 97 Mbmire mr le$ Korns propjes et les Titres immilmanes, Paris^ 1854 : 2nd 
Ed., Pans, 1878. 


„ Les Fmoiid Poefes dans VInde (Eemie de rOrient), Paris, 1851. 

Discours de 31. Garcin de Tassy a la Socihe d' Ethnographic, le S7 Fcrrier 
I860. Paris, 1867. 


7* Origuie et Di fusion de VHmdoustani appelee Langue Ghieialc 
hationale de VInde. (M^moire de TAcad^mie de Caen.) Caen, 1871. 
fs ,? See Bland, 17. ; Deloncle, Francois, 

Seton-Earr, W. S., — The Urdu Language and Literature. Cahutia Review, Vol. IV n845t 

(Jfo. 8, Art. 3). » • {.J-obo) 


Buyers, W., - The ■ Thomson’s Dictionary. Calcutta Beaiew, Vol. IX (1848) 

Bertrand, I’Abbe, - HoRoe sur phmeurs Ouvrages hindouis et Mndoustanis lirnnmrnt ainoes de 

/ Inde. Journal Asiatique, IV., xn. (1850), pp. 253 and if. 


Kay, Eev. W., 


J ».( Asmte Smety .f Iie„g.l, Vol. XXt. f 135.!), ,,p. 11,5 


Blaad. N., Lcmi 4 M Ga,ci, d. Tun,, „ Um’oud, Fuel, „ i, 

^ M 11. (1853), pp. 356 and ff. downal 

Zenker, Dr. Th., — Bibliotheca Oiientalis hT/invfii rU n w ? . 

imunt . ' * OuMuU. n.l. //., c,„. 

Bsjindra LSI Ultra, — On ijig Origin of the Hmdm r 

pp. 469 aid ft, 439 and T (4864), 
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Beames, J., — Outlines of a Plea for the Arabic Element in official Hindustani. Journal of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XiKX.Y. (1866), Pt. I., pp. 1 and £f. 

„ On the Arabic Element in official Hindustani. Ib, Yol. XXXYI. (1867), 
Pt. I., pp, 145 and ff. 

„ On the Present Position of Old Hindi in Oriental Philology, Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. I. (1872), p. 2. 

Compai ative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India: to wit, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Maiathi, Oriya, and Bengali. Three Voll. 
London, 1872-79. 

Growse, P. S., — Some Objections to the modern Style of Official Hindustani. Journal of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pt. I., pp. 172 and ff. 

On the Hon-Aryan Element in Hindi Speech. Indian Antiquary, 

p. 103. 

The Etymology of local Names in Northern India, as exemplified in the District 
of Mathura. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIIL 
(1874), Pt. I , pp. 324 and ff. 

Hoernle, A. P. Budolf, — Essays in Aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages. 

Joutnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI., Pt. I (1872), 
pp. 120 and ff. ; Vol. XLII , Pt. I. (1873), pp. 59 and ff. ; Vol. XLIII., 
Pt. I. (1874), pp. 22 and ff. 

„ A Gompnrative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, with special reference 

to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map and a Table of 
Alphabets. London, 1880. 

„ A Collection oj' Hindi Moots, with Memarks on their Derivation and Classifica- 

tion — Calcutta, 1880, and Jouinal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XLIX. (1880), Pt. I., pp. 33 and ff. 

Campbell, Sir J., — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes 

of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 
1874. (Hindeo on pp. 2 and ff.) 

Bate, d*. D., — Notes on the Hindi Language. Calcutta Meview, Vol. LXI, (187o) (INo. 120, Art. 11). 

Brandretb, B. L., — The Gawian compared with the Momance Languages. Journal of the 

Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XI. (X. S.) (1879), pp. 287 andff., 335 and ff. 

Deloncle, Pran 90 is, — Catalogue des Livres Orientaux composant la Bibliotheque de M. Oarein 

de Tassy ; Suivi du Catalogue des Manuserits hindusianis, persans, arabes, 
turcs. Paris, 1879. 

Lyall, C. J., — Hindustani Literature. (Article m Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, 

Vol, XI. pp. 843 and ff, Edinburgh, 1880.) 

Scott, Rev, T., — Hindustani Poets and Poetry. Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXII. (1881), p. 185. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — i_>f (Ah-e Hayatj. £An account of rvell-known Hindos- 

titni poets and their writings.) 2nd Edition, Lahore, 1883, (I have failed 
to trace the 1st Edition.) 

Bhandarkar, Barnkyishna Gopal, — Development of Language and Sanskrit. Journal of the 

Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Vol, XVI. (1883-85), pp, 245 
and ff. 
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Bimndarkar, Bamkpslina Gopal, — Pali aiicl other Dialects of the Pei lod. Ib. pp. 2 < o and ff. 

„ PuJations between Sanshit, Pdli, the PidLnts and The Modern Vernaculars. 
Ib. pp. 314 and ff. 

„ The Pi dints and the AjpalhraiUa. Ib.Yol. XVII. (1887-89), Pt. I., 
pp. 1 and ff. 

,. „ Phonology of the Yemaculars of Northern India. Ib. Pt II., pp. 99 and ff. 

Kellogg, S. H., — On the origin of oeitain, Rajput foi ms of the Substantive Verb in Hindi, by 

Prof. S. H. Kellogg, Toronto, Can, Proceedings of the American 
Oiiental Society, October, 1888, pp. xvii and ff. In Vol, XIV. of the 
Journal of the A. 0. S, 

Blumhardt, J. P,, — Catalogue of Hindustani Printed Bools in the Lihrary of the Biitish Museum 

London, 1889. 

» „ Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. II., Pai f //., Hindustani 

Pools. ByJ.P. B. London, 1900. Vol. IL, Pari III., Hindi, Panjabi, 
Pushtu, and Sindhi Boohs. By the same. London, 1902. 

') >j Catalogues of the Hindi, Punjabi, Sindhi, and Pushtu printed Boohs in the 

Library of the British Museum. London, 1893. 

Cxrierson, G. A., — The Modern Vernacular Literatwe of Hindustan. Calcutta, 1889. 

>> On the Early Study of Indian Veinamlars in Europe, .fournal of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, Vol. LXII., Pt. I. (1893), pp. 41 and ff. ; cf. Teza, E,, 
— Dei prhi% Sfudi sidle Lingue indostamche alle note di 0. A. Gneison .- 
also Grierson, G. A., in Proceedings, A S. B., May, 1895. 

’■ TO c PhmoJogy_ ofj^^^^.Ai^id^p^ iMo'f^yfdfr'^rnalfdars. Zeitschnft der 

^^^^•■*"^entscnen morgenlandisohen Gesellschaft, Vol. XLIX. (1895), pp, 303 
, 1111 . 11 ^-^ . Y 0 P L (1896), pp. i. and ff, Eeprinted, Leipzig, 1895-96. 

« A V-* 

- odu’l-qadir, Sbej^, — The new school of Urdu Literatwe. A critical study of Mali, Amd, 

Kasir Ahmed, Ratan Hath Satshar, and Abdul Halim Sharar, with an 
hit! odmtory Chapter on Urdu Literature,^^ Abdul Qadir, B.A, 

. . . . . Panjab Obseiver Press, Lahore, 1898. 

Weitbreelit, Eev. H. F., — The Urdu Hew Testament. A History of its Langnago an<l ils 

Versions. London (British and Foreign Bible Society), 1000. 

Bayer, T. S., — ■ See La Croze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

Chamberlayne, J., — See La Croze, Maturin Veyssibre, in Introduction. 

Fallon, S. W., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Hdiodore. 

Forbes, Duncan, — See Arnot, Sandford. 

Kanmu’d-din, — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^Iiodore. 

Iiancereau, Fd., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Newbold, T. J. — See Gai-cin de Tassy, Joseph Ileliodore. 

Sotaltee. Beij., _ See Prite, Johann Priedriol, and Addnng, Johann Christoph, in Introduotio,,. 
ater, J. s.. See Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction, 

Wilkins, David, -- See La Croze, Maturin Veyssike, in Introduction. 

Ziegenbalg, — See La Croze, Maturin Veys.siere, in Introduction. 
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Section II. - GRAMMARS, DICTIONTAEIES, and other helps to the student. 

T Ketelaer, Jo. Joshma, — See Introductory Remarks (1715). 
f Scliultze, Benj,, — See Intioductory Remarks (1744), 

Hadley, George, — Grammatical Remarls on the practiced and vulgar Dialect of the Indostaii 

Language^ commonly called Moon^wlth ci yocctbulary^ English and Moors. 
The Sjpelling accoiding to the Persian Orthography^ wherein aie Pefei- 
ences heiiaeen Words 'lesemhling each other in Soimd^ and dqferent in 
Significations^ with literal Translations and Eecpilanations of the Com- 
pounded Words and Gircumlocutoiy E rpi essions^ for the more easy 
Attaining the Idiom of the Language. The xoliole calculated for the 
common Prcioiice in Bengal. London, 1772 , 2nd Edition, London, 1774. 
Sul Edition, coriected and enlarged Yitli familiar Phrases and Dialogues, 
London, 1784. Fourth Edition, London, 1797. Fifth Edition, A com- 
piendto^iS Giammai of the ciuient coinijd Dialect of the Jaigon of Hindoos- 
tan (commonly called ilioo;^), ivzth a Yocahulajy^ English and MoorSi Moors 
and English^ with Ref eunces letween Wonls .... loiiJi notes 
descup^ive of various Customs and Manne/s of Bengal .... by 
G. H. Ooirected and much enlarged by Muza Mohummud Fitrut, 
a Native of Lucknow. London, 1801. Another Edition, London, 1804 
Seventh Edition, corrected, impioved and much enlarged, London, 1809 

A short Grammar of the Jfoois Language, London, 1779. 

Pergusson, J., — A Dictionary of the ILndostan Language. 7. — English and llmdostan, 

FT. — Ilindostan aoul English. To which is prof red a Grammar of the 
Jlindostan Language London, 1 773. (Roman characters.) 

Anon , — (iramatlca Indostana a Mats vulgar que se 2maclica no Impeno do gram Mogol oferecida 

aos muitos reve'iendos Padies Missionarios do ditto Impeno. Em Roma, 
1778. Na Estamperia da Sagrada Congregacao de Piopaganda Fide. 
Second Edition, Lisboa, 1805. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — A Dletionarij^ English and Ilindoosfanee^ in which the If o?y78 

are marhed with their dishngtushing Initials as Ifhiduwee^ Arabic, and 
Persia?}, tcifh an Appen(h.i\ (In the Roman character.) Calcutta, 
1787-96. Ill ndoostanee Philology, compiising a Dictionary English and 
Iliiidoostanee, also Jlmloosianee a?id English ; with a Guxmmatical 
Jnfroduefion. Second Edition, with many additions and improvements, 
by Th, Roebuck. Edinburgh, 1810. The same with a Grammatical 
Intioduction (Roman characters.) London, 1825. 

A G rammar of the Hlndoosfaiiee Language, or Part Third of Tolume First 
oj a System of TTindoostanee Philology. Calcutta, 1796. 

TlieOiiental Linguist, a?i easy and familiar Inti oductiori to the pojmlar 
Language of Hindoostan, compr%dng the Rudiments of the Tongue, with an 
extensive Yocalula? y, English and Hindoostanee, a?}! Ilindoostanee and 
English', to which is added the English and Hindoostanee part of the 
Ai tides of War (fom W. Scoffs translation), with practical Notes and 
Ohsei rations. Calcutta, 1798. 2nd Edition, Oalciiiia, 1802. 

The Anii-jargonist, oi a short Intioduction to the Hindoostanee Language 
( called Moors) , comprising the Rudiments of that Tongue, ivith an extensive 
Vocahidary English and Hindoostanee, and JIhuIoosianee and English, 
Calcutta, 1800, [This is paitly an ahridgment of the Oriental Linguist,'] 
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second Examinations in 
Calcutta, 1801. 


Persian Verbs, with their Hindogstanee Synonyms in Fersiua 

«' «■ 

2nd Edition, 1804. 

The Stranger’s Bast India Guide to the Eindoostanee or gran dollar 
Lanauaae of India (improperly called 2Ioois). Calcutta, lh02, -nd 
Lition London, 1808. Stranger’s infallible Basi-India Guide, or Ilin- 
doostanee Multum in Parvo, as a grammatical Compendium oj the grand 
popular and miUtwy Language of all India (long, but impiopcly^callcd 
fheMoors or Moorish Jargon). London. 1820. Tins is a Jlnrd Edition 
oF the nrecedinz. (All in the Eoman character.) 


and Mir ‘Abdul-lah Miskin, — The Hindee Manual, or Casket of India ■ 
compiled for the Use of the Eindoostan Pupils, under the dueciton and 
superintendence of John Gilchrist, by Meer Ubdnllah Miskoini. Calcutta, 
1802. 


Practical Outlines, or a Sketch of Eindoostanee Oithoepy in th< Pomaii 
clioj actCJ'Ss Calcutta, 1802. 

The Hindee Eoman Ortlioepkal Ultimatum, or a S!/Bfmaii\\ (hsoim/uatnr 
View of Oriental and Occidental visible Sounds on fired and pwctical 
Principles, foi the Languages of the East, exemplified in the popular 
Storij of Sukooniula NatuJc. Calcutta, 1804, The Htndee-Romuu 

Qrthoepical Ultimatum exemplified in tOO Aneedota^^ 

Tales, Jests, etc, of Eindoostanee Story Tellers. Loudon, 1820. 

[^Aialiq-e The Hindee MoraUPrecepior ; and Persian SeJ(olar\s 

shortest Road to the Eindoostanee Language, or vice versa ; t/ anslaied 
compiled and airanged by learned Natives in the Eindoostanee Department, 
hi the College of Foi t William, under the direction and Hupcrinti^ndonce 
of J. B. Gr. Calcutta, 1803. (In the Persian character.) The lltndee 
Moral-Freceptor, or Budiinental Principles of Per stall Grammar as the 
Eindoostanee Scholar’s shoi test Road to the Persian Languaqe . . . . 

including the Pundnamu, with an Eindoostanee literal version, London, 
182L (Mostly in the Eoman character. A Eeprint of the jnoc<‘(iing.) 
The Hindee-Persic and English Vocabulary conneoted with the Rudimental 
Principles of Persian Grammar, London, 1821, (This fonns 11. 
of the preceding.) 

Eindee-Arabic Mirror; or improved practical Table of such Arabic Words 
as aie intimately connected with a due Knoivledge of the riindoustanie 
Lariguage, Calcutta, 1804. 

The BntishEndian Monitor, or the Antkjargonist, SirangtVs Guide, Orantal 
Linguist, and various other Worlcs compressed into a Series of jiortable 
Volu?nes, on the Eindoostanee Language, improperly called Moors, with 
considerable Infoimation respecting Eastern Tongues, Atanners, (\istitms, 
etc. By the Author of Eindoostanee Philology, etc. Edniburghy 1800, 
(Soman characters.) 
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Gilclirist, John Borthwick, — Dialogues^ English and Hmdoostanee, calculated to p^ojnote the 

colloquial Intercourse of Europeans on the most useful and famthar Subjects^ 
with the Natives of India^ upon their Ai rival in that Country . (In Roman 
characters.) Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1809. Third Edition, including 
the Articles of War, London, 1820. Fourth Edition, London, 1826. 
[The dialogues are intended to illustiate the grammatical principles of the 
Stranger’s East India Guide. An Appendix contains the Hakuniald 
(Suhoontula Naiuk) of Kazim ^All Jaw an.] 

„ Grammar of the Eindoostanee Language, Calcutta, 1809. 

,, ,, The General East India Guide and Vade-’Mecuin. London, 1825. 

,, „ See also Bahadur ^Ali Husaim. 

Anon., — The Indian Vocabulary ^ to which is prefixed the Norms of Impeachments, London (John 

Stockdale), 1788. 

Balfour, F., — A Table containing Examples of all the different Species of Inf nitireB and Participles 

that are derived from TiiAiteral Verhs^ m the Form in which they are used 
in the Persian^ and in the Language of Emdustan, Asiatick Researches, 
Vol II. (1790), pp. 207 and ff. 

Harris, Henry, — Dictionary, English and Hindoostany : to uhich is annexed a copious and useful 

alphabetical List of Proper Names of Men, Women, Towns, etc , a great 
Majouty of which appear to be of Persian, J? ahtc or Indian Origin, 
Madras, 1790. [Tins is Vol. IL Vok I does not seem to have been 
issued.] 

Roberts, T., — An Indian Glossary, consisting of some 1,000 Words and Terms commonly used 

in the East Indies, with full Explanations of their respective Meanings, 
forming an useful Vade-Mecum extiemely serviceable in assistmg Strangers 
to acquire with ease and quickness the Language of that Country, London, 
1800. 

Lebedeff, Herasim, — A Grammar of the pure and mixed East Indian Dialects, with Dialogues 

'affixed, spoken in all the Eastern Countries, methodically arranged at 
Calcutta, according to the Drahmenian System, of the Shamscrit Lan- 
guage, Comprehending literal Explanations of the Compound Words, 
and Circumlocutory Phrases, necessary for the Attainment of the Idiom 
of that Language, ^c. Calculated for the Use of Europeans, With 
EemarJcs on the Etrors in former Grammars and Dialogues of the Mixed 
Dialects called Moorish or Moors, written by different Europeans ; together 
with a Beftctation of the Assertions of Sir William Jokes, respecting 
the Shamsciit Alphabet; and several Specimens of Oriental Poetry, 
published in the Asiatic Eesearches, London, 1801. 

Rousseau, S., — Dictionary of Mohamedan Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanserit, Hindoo and 

other words used in the East Indies, with fall explanations, London, 
1802 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1805. 

Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Hunter, William, M.B , — A Dictionary, llindoostanee and 

English, originally compiled for his own private Use,\)Y Oapt^ J. T. ; revised 
and prepared foi the Press, with the Assistance of leained Natives in the 
College of Fort Wdliam, by W. 11, Calcutta, 1808. 
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Taylor, Captain Josepli, and Smytli, W. Carmichael, — Dictionary, Emdoostanee and English^ 

abridged from the qua? to Edition of Captain Joseph Taylor, as edited by the 
fate W. Euaten By W. Carmichael Smyth, Esq. London, 1820. 

Staiiart, Charlos, — An Infioduction to the Study of the Hindostany Language as spoLen in the 

Caniatic. Compiled for the Use of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on 
the }Iadras Establishment at New Town, Cuddalore. ( ? Cuddalore), 1808. 
Another Edition, Madras, 1843. 

Lallii Lai, — General Puuciphs of Infection and Conjugaiion in the Bruj B, hah, ha, or the 

Langiuge spolen %n the Country of Brvj, in the District of Goaliyai, in 
the Dominions of the Baja of Bhuitpoor, as also in the extensive Coun- 
tries of Biieswara, Bhudawiir, Enter Bed, and Boondelhlmnd, Com- 
po>ed by Shree Lulloo Lai Kub, B,hak,ha Moonshee in the College ot 
Foit William. Calcutta, 1811. 

Amanatn’i-lah, Maulavi, — Satf-e TJ\du, or Short Grammar of the Emdoosianee Language 

ivutten in Rtndee Verse» Calcutta, 1810. See Garcin de Tassy. 


Roebuck, Lieut. Th., — An English and Hindosianee Naval Dictionary of technical Terms and 

Sea P biases, as also the various words of Command given in toorhing a 
Ship, etc., with many sentences of great Use at Sea ; to which is prefixed 
a short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language. The whole calmlated to 
euahlt the OJicers of the Son. Bast India Company's and Country Service 
to give their Orders io the Lascars with that Exactness and Promptitude, 
tvhich. upon many Occasions, must prove of the greatest Importance^ 
Calcutta, 1811. (Roman characters.) Eejinnt of the same. Loudon, 
1813. The Hindoostanee Interpreter, containing the Rudiments of 
Gramma), an extensive Vocabulary, and a Useful Collection of Dialogues 
and a Naval Didionaiy, Second Edition, revised and corrected by W. 
Carmichael Sm}tli. London, 1824 ; 3rd Edition, Paris and London, 
1841. A Laskarl Dictionary or Anglo-Indian Vocahulanj of Nautical 
Terms and Phases in English and Eindustanu Chiefly in the Corrupt 
Jargon m use among Laslars . . , Compiled by T. Eoelmck, revised 

by W. Carmichael Smyth and now . . . re-edited by G. Small 
Londun, 1882, 

M See also Gilchrist, John Borthwick. 

Shakespear, John, — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language. London, 1813. 2ud Edition 

1818. 3rd Edition, 1826. 4th Edition, to whiah U added a short 
Grammar of the Dahhani. London, 1843. gth Edition, 1846. 
xinother, 1858. 
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Anon., — 
Bahadur 


•• d Dichoaary, Sindosiani and Unglisli, London, 1817. 2nd Edition, 
Loudon, 1820. 8id Edition, with a copious Index, fitting the Work also 
as a Dictionanj, English and Emdustani. London, 1834. 4tli Edition 
greatly eakiged. A Eiotiona,-y Hindustani and English and English anil 
nuidusianl, the latter being entirely new, London, 1849. 

An Introduction to the Hindustani language, London, 1845. 

S‘rits if the Hindostany Primitives. Madras, 1815. 


Oaloirtbi, 1820 . AnolUtr EdiLon, 
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Muhammad Salih, (Mirza), and Price, Capt. W., — A G'iammar of the three jprincijpal 

Languages^ Hmdoostmiee, Persian and Arahic, on a plan entirely mwj and 
perfectly easy ; to which is added a Set of Persian Pialogties^ coBiposed by 
Mirza Mohammad Saalih, accompanied with an English Translation by 
W. P, London, 1823, (Reyiewed by Silrestre de Sacy, in the Journal 
des Savans for January, 1824:,) 

Price, Capt* William, — A neio Grammar of the Sindoostanee Language^ with Selections fioitt 

the best Authors^ to which are added familiar Phases and Dialogues in 
the proper Character* London, 1827-28. 

u >5 i, and Tarinl-charan Mitra, — Hindee and Hindosianee Selections^ to loTitch 
aie prefixed the Rudiments of Sind ost an ee and Braj B^hahyha Grammar, 
See under Selections. Calcutta, 1827, 1830, 

9 , „ See also Muliammad Salih- 

Mnliammad Ibrahim Maqbah, — Tuhfa-e Elphmstone (Present to Elphinstoue, the Gorenior 

of Bombay). A Hindostanl Grammar, Bombay, 1823. 

,, ,, Lessons in Hindustani Grammar^ Lei ter -writing^ Arithmetic^ etc, y (Tadim 

NdmaJj by Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba, Bombay, 1847; Madras, 1850, 
Ninth Edition, Bombay, 1861. 

Bowe, Mrs., of Digah, and Adams, W. T., — Mula Sutra^ a Hindee 8pelU7ig Boo% Part II, y in 

Hindoostame, Stewards Historical AnecdoUSy translated into Hinduivecy 
by W. T. Adams ; Dr, BelVs Instructions for Modelling and Construct- 

, ing Schoolsy translated into Hmdoostanee, by W. T, Adams. Calcutta, 

1824. Third Edition of the Spelling-Book, Calcutta, 1833. 

Yates, William, — Introduction to the Emdoostanee Zaiiguage m three PartSy viz,, Giammary loith 

Vocahulaiy and Reading Bessons* Calcutta, 1827. 2nd Edition, 1843. 
3rd Edition, 1845. 

,, ,, A Dictionaryy Hindoostany and English. London and Calcutta, 1847. 

Breton, P., — A Vocabulary of the Names of various Pa? is of the Human Body, and of medical 

tmd technical TermSy in Enghsh, A'lahiOy Persian and Sa^iscnt, Calcutta, 
1827. 

Adam, Eev. M, T., — Hindi Bhashaka Wyahara^ia* A Hindee Grammary for the Instruction of 

the Yoiwy, in the form of easy Questions and Answers* Calcutta, 1827, 

„ „ Hindi Kosha, a Dictionaiy of the Hi?idui La?iguage* Calcutta, 1829. 

,, „ Dictionary, English and Hindtd„ Calcutta, 1838. 

,, „ See Eowe, Mrs. 

Andrew, W., — A Comprehensive Synopsis of the Elements of Hhidoostani Grammar* London, 

1830. 

Arnot, Sandford, — A new self instructing Grammar of the Ilindiistaoii Tongue, the most useful 

and general Language of British India, in the Onental and Roman 
Character. (With Appendix of Reading Exercises and Vocabulary.) 
London, 1831. 2nd Edition, ih.y 1844. 

Arnot, Sandford ; and Porbes, Duncan, — Grammar of the Hindustmee To^irjiic in the 

Oriental and Roman Characters, and a Selection of easy Eckwis for 
Reading In the Persi-Arabic and Devanagari Cluu actei's, by S. Arnot, 
with a Vocabulary and Notes by Duncan Forbes. London, 1844. 
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Garcia d© Tassy, Josepli fl^liodore, — Memotresur la Systhne Metriqm at abe^ applique a la 

Langue Undoustanie., Reprinted from the Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1832, 

* Eiiclbnents de la Langue hindomtanie, h F Usage des Uleves de VEcole Regale 

et Spmale des Langues Orientales Vivantes. Paris, 1829. Appendix; 
coYiienant^ outre quel gues Additions ct la Gi ommaireydes Lettt eshtndoiistaiiis 
engmales^ accotnpagnees cCune Traduction et de RacsitJiile, Paris, 1833. 
2nd Edition (without the Appendix). Paiis, 1863 ; another, 1878. 
Reviewed, by Remand. Journal Asiatique^ II., ri. (1830), pp. 247 and. ff. ; 

• and II., XT., pp. 398 and ff. : also, by Anon., in Zeitschift der deutscheii 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and ff, : also by 
TAbbe Bertrand in Journal Asiahqiiey IV,, ix. (1847), pp. 548 and ff. 

„ Manuel de VAuditeur du Cours d'Eindoustani, ou Themes gradues pour 

exercer a la Conversation et au Style epistolaire^ acconipagnes d%m 
Vocahulaire frangaisJiindoustani, Paris, 1836. 

„ „ Cottige des Themes du Manuel du Cours ff Hindoustanz^ Paris, 1837. 


„ Analyse des Grammaires Mndoustani originates intituUes Sar/-i 

Urdtlet jdtjl cjbj Qawdidi-i Zabdn-i Urdu, Journal Asiatique, 

HI., V. (1838), pp. 66 and ff. 

„ „ Rudiments de la Langue Eindom, Paris, 1847. Reviewed by Bertrand, 

Journal Asiatique, IV., ix. (1847), pp. 548 and ff. 

„ „ Prosadie des Langues de VOrient Musalman, specialement de VArahe, du 

Persan, du Turc, etde VSindoustanu Pans, 1848 (Extract from Journal 
Asiatique)^ 

„ See Deloncle, Francois. 

Thompson, J. T,, — An E^iglisTi and Hindostanee Spelling Guide, Serampore, 1832. 

« 5 * English and Oordoo School Dictionary, 2nd Edition, Serampore, 1836. 

A Dictionat y zn Oordoo and English, compiled from the best auiliotities, and 
at ranged according to the order of the English Alphabet, Serampore, 1838. 

English and Urdu School Dictionary in Roman Characters, loith the 
accentuation of the Utdu Words. Calcutta, 1841. 

„ „ A Dictionary in Hindi and English. Oalcxitta, 1846. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 

1870. 3rd Edition, by W. ITassau Lees, Calcutta, 1884. (Reviowcd’ 
Calcutta Review^ Vol. IX. (1848), pp. 372 and ff.) 

Kishan Uao, — Rolyglott Intei linear, being the first Instructor in English, Ilindui etc 

Calcutta, 1834, ’ 

D’Hozajno, P. S., — . A Dictionary of the Pi incipal Languages spoken in the Bengal Presidency 

via,, English, Bdngdli, and Hindustani, Calcutta, 1837. ' ' 

BaUantyas, James E„ Grammar of the Hindustani Language, with Grammatical Exercises. 

liondon, 1838, 

” of Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar. London, 1839. 2nd 

Edition, London, 1868. 

” ” Hindustani Language, with Notices of the Braj and 

Dalham Dialects. London, 1842. " 

'* ” to Hindustani Conversation. London, 1839; 1845 . 
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Ballantyne, James B , — Hindustani Letters in the ISfiislch’-Taleeh and Shihustu-Amez CliamcUn ^ 

with Translations, London, 1840. 

n 5 j The practical Oriental Interpreter^ or Hints on the art of translating fi orn 

English into Hindustani and Persian. London, 1843. 

Anon., — English and Hindustani Exetcises of the irr'egular Verbs, Madras, 1842. 

,, Introduction to the Hlndoostanee Gr'ammar ^ adapted to the Use of Students in the 

Presidency of Madr^as, Madras, 1842. 2nd Edition, Madras, 1851. 
(^Hindoo stanee Grammar for the Use^ ^c.) 

Leecli, Major B., OB, — Eotes on, and a shor t Vocahulamj of the Hinduvee Dmlect of BundeUharuL 

Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XII. (1843), pp. 1086 
and H. (Contains a short Grammar and a full Yocabulary.) 

Dossabhee Sorabjee, — Idiomatical Sentences in the English, Hlndoostanee^ Goozratee and 

Persian Language. Bombay, 184B, 

Abmad *Ali (of Delhi), — Eaiz-hd chashna. (An Elementary Grammar of Urdu), Delhi, 1845. 

Forbes, Duncan, — The Hindustani Manual- a PocLet- Companion for those who visit Ind^a in 

any Capacity , intended to facilitate the essential Attainments of Conversing 
ivith Fluency and Composing with Accuracy in the most useful of all the 
Languages spoken in our Eastern Empire, In two Parts. Part I , — 
A compendious Gr'amrnar of the Language, Fart II, — A Vocabulary 
of useful Words^ English and Hindustani. London, 1845. 2nd Edition, 
considerably impiovcd, London, 1848. New Edition, London, 1859. 

,, and Platts, J. T., — Now Edition, carefully revised by J T. Platte. 

London, 1874. 9tb Edition, ib., 1889. 12tb Edition, London (no date), 

J, ,, A Grammar of the Hindustani Language in the Oriental and Pornan 

Character, with numerous copprer -plate Illustrations of the Persian and 
Hemndgari Systems of alphabetic Writing: to which is added a copious 
Selection of easy Extr-acts for reading, in the Persi~Ar abic and Vevandgar c 
Character's, fornning a complete Introduction to the [^TotcUKahdm and^ 
Bdtfh-o-Bahdr , together luith a Vocabulary of all the Words, and various 
explanatory Notes, London, 1846. New Editions, London, 1855, 1858, 
and 1862. (Reviewed by TAbbc Bertrand in Journal Asiahque, lY., vdu 
(1846), pp. 377 and ff.) See also Arnot, Sandford, 

„ „ A Dictionary, Hindustani and English, to which is added a r^eversed Part, 

English and Ilindustam. London, 1848 j An Edition in Roman 
Cbaracteis. London, 1859. A smaller Hindustani and English Dictionary 
[Roman Characters]. London, 1862. 

Bobbie, Captain Bobert Sheddon, — A Pocket Dictionary of English and Hindoostani„ 

London, 1846-47. 

Bastwick, E.B., — A concise Grammar of the Hindustani Language, to which are added Selections 

Jor Beading. London, 1847. 2nd Edition by Rev. G. Small, ib., 1858. 

,, Handbook of the Bombay Presidency, with an Account of the Bombay City, 

2nd Edition . . . revised and . . . rewritten [by E. B. E,] . 

London, 1881, (Sec. 1 contains Yocabularies and Dialogues ; Gujaiati, 
Hindustani, Marathi.) 

Brice, N., — Dictionary, Hindustani and English., Bomanized., Calcutta, 1847. 3rd Edition 

(revised by E, J. Lazarus). Benaies, 1880. 
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Ingha Allaii Khan, Mir; and Mui^mmad Hasan (Qatil), — Dati/d-e Latlfat, or the Grammar 

and Idiom of the Uidu Language. By Mir Insha Allah Khan and 
Mohammed Hasan Katil. Murshidabad, 1848. 

ImSm Ba khsh. Maulavl — Giammar of the Urdu Language, hg MouItI Imam Buksh, of th^ 

Delhi College. Delhi, 1849. 

Wajid -'All Khan, — Guldasta-e Anjumdn. [A Hmdostani Manual, containing a Reader 

a CoIIeetion of Proverbs, Tables of Genders of Nouns, Rules of Grammar’ 
and Simple Arithmetic.] Agra, 1849, ' ' 

Anon., — Anglo Emdastaiice Han Ibooh. Calcutta and Loudon, 1850. 

. Hindustani Sgjelling Booh in the Roman Chwacter. 4th Edition, Allahabad, 1850 

Grant, Henry N., — Jn Anglo-Sindoostanee Vocabulary, adapted foi European Bnoumo, - • 

India. Calcutta, 1850. J'^^’‘ie,sin 

Anon., — A BuUonanj, English, Eindoostanee and Persian. Madras, 1851. 

Benson, Lieut , — Ajeic Voids on the Jiabic Lerimtives in Hindustani. London, "1852 
Brown, C. P., _ The ZUlah Diet ionaiy in the Roman Character explaining the vanou7 

used in Bimness in India, Madias, 1852. 

’■ ” or Exercises in Idioms. Calcutta 18', n 

Prochnow, einer Orammatih der /nnd.fmn.M: 

Carnegy, Patrick, _ KachahlTechmcalities, o, a Glossary of Terms Rwal, OJidal and Gene ; 

r haw and m Jllusf/atwn of the Ten, I’ 

F»«lk»,r, Alexander. _ 0m.l.l,a’, 3.amm.ticcl 7a,U M«.m : Um, , 

« AW,. „/ ,j, au„tani, h f 

Languages. Bombay, 1854. ’ ^ ^ Gujaxdi 

Anon., _ mndustani School Dictionary (Romanized), English and U,du. Calcutta 185i 
.. English and Hindustani Vocabulary. Madras, 1854 ’ 

DaTi.prasad,-Dc5i>es5^’a^%fo« Camrnar and Exercises in Reisian FnH i i , 

Hi, Idee, Oordoo and Bengali. With an Analysis of A ’/ • ' 

Jro,ds,- and of logical A, gument. Fo, the uifftfl 

1854. Use of Students. (J.ikuft:, 


Pallon, S. W., 


- An English-Hhidustani Law and Commereint 

used in civil, criminal, ,-evenue, and mercaltUeA^i ZlT 
to assist T,-anslators of Law Papers. Calcutta 1S5S ’ 
romanized Engm-Eindusiani Law and Co,n,ne,rial D.-!' 

Eh) ases used m civil, criminal revenue nnA onaiyoj Wordn und 

Ea.„d «• 

^ ^^'^^^^^ 0 -^i-Hngltsh Law andCommccial m-f 

Ph-ases and Notes m addition to the ixi 

Bicfionaiy. Banaras, 1879. m the. gencal, 

^ Eeto Hnaustani-Fnghsh Hictioncenj. With .■ 

h^ierature and Foil- Lo,e. Banaias, 1879 ^ Unidiistn,,) 

ew Fnglish-Hindustani Dictionary. With flh 

and Colloquial English Lmlrrte , ™*^'**>^ FnghU, 

Assisted byLWa FsqirOW, Vaisb of Drflf "‘S kj S. W. R 

’ ' "Ud Loml,,.,. 158:;. 
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Crh ulam, HCusain, — A Collection of Idiomatic Sent ences in English and Rindoostanec, by Ghoolam 

Hoosaiu. Madras, 1858. 

Karimu ^d-din Maulvi, — Qawdidu ‘‘l-muhtadl. [A Hiadosttni Grammar In Hiiidostjini.]. 3rd 

Edition, Agra, 1858. Another Edition, Lahore, 1862. 

Williams, (Sir) Monier, — Rudiments of Hindustani Grammar. Cheltenham, 1858. 

,, „ An Easy Introduction to the Study of Eindusicaii, London, 1858. 

,, ,, Hindustani Primer , containing a Fust Grammar suited to Beginners and a 

Vocahidaiy of common Words on various Subjects. Together with useful 
Phrases and slioit Stones. London, 1860, 

,, ,, A practical Hindustani Grammar; also Hindustani Selections by Cotton 

Mather. London, 1862. Another Edition, 1876. 

Ghulam Mahammad, — Colloquial Dialogues in Hindustani. London, 1859. 

Baverty, H. G., — Thesauius of English and Hindustani Technical Terms used in Building ayid 

other uspful Aits, and scientific Manual of Words and Phrases in 
the higher Biamhes of Knowledge; containing upwards of five thousand 
Words not genei ally to he found in the English and Uidu Dictionaries^ 
Hertford (printed), 1859. 

Anon., — rnlu-English Vocabulary. Benares, 1860. 

Haidar Jang BaLadur, — Key to Hindustani, or an easy Method of acquiring Hindustani in the 

original Character. By Hyder Jung Bahadoor. London, 1861. 

I&vari Das# — The Soldieds Hindoostanee Companion, or, A Gu^de to the most tvidely spohen 

Language of the Country, by Babii Ishureo Dass, Benares, 1861, 

Mather, Cotton, — Glossaiy, Hindustani and English, to the Kew Testament and Psalms 

London, 1861. 

,, ,, See also Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

Hasselgroye, G. P., — A Vocabulary, English and Hi ndustanee . . . containing . , ^ 

Nomenclature of Oidinance Stores a Collection of Alilitaiy 

Terms . . , Bombay, 1865. 

Mathura Pi'asad Mi&ra, — Tnlmgual Dictionary, being a compi ehensire Lexiconin English, Urdu 

and Hindi, exhibiting the syllahio P i onunciation and Etymology. With 
Explanations in English, Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Charactei. 
Benares, 1865. 

Holroyd, W., B. M., ■ — TasAill AUKalam, or Hindustani made easy. Pt. L, Lahore, 1806 ; 

Pt. I., Delhi, 3867, Part L, Lahoio, 1870, Complete, London, 1873, 
Another Edition, iS., 1889 (Reviewed. The Oriental, 1873, pp, 731 andff ) 

Blumhardt, C. H., — Outlines of Amharic, containing an English, Oordoo and Amhanc 

Vocabulary, Ph ases in English and A7nhanc, and a rudimentary Graimnar, 
for the 7ise of the Foice proceedmg to Abyssinia. Seiampore, 1867. 

Borradailo, Capt, G, E., — A Vocabulanj, English and Hindustani, for the Use of Military 

iStiidents, Madras Pi esidency. Madras, 1868. 

Anon,, — The Romanized Hindustanee Manual. Madras, 1869, 

Durga Prasad, — Guide to Legal Tra^islations , or a collection of Words and Phrases used in the 

Ti anslation of Legal Papers from Urdu into English* Benares, 1869 ^ 
2nd Edition, ib., 1874. 

„ „ The English'Urilu Translator s Companion. Part I. Benares, 1884. 
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■ <tu,^^^f,Grmmrofthe Hindi Language, Benares and London, 

EtNenngton, Eev. W., 

i’ranjeZwaZ iJmew, Tol. I (1874), p. 524> ^ 

Bhnsha-BhasU), a Grammar of the Hindi La-nguage. Benaies, l8/o. 
(Eefie'^ved, ih.^ p. 385 and ffO 

Mulammad ‘All, - Ih. Teacher. 3.d Editm, Baigabre, 1870 ; 44 Edition, 

lb., 1876. 

KeUogg,S.H.,-roca6«toiea of cm tain Himalayan LiaUcts hj Bev. W. J P. Monison 

2lissionary of the Presb. Board in India; Presented, and accompanied 
' with Compaiative Tables of Hindi Declensional Systems, by Rev. S. H. 
Kellogg, of the same Mission. Proceedings of the Ameiican Oriental 
SocietyToctobei, 1871, pp. xxxvi and fi. In \7ol. X. of the Joui nal of 
the A. 0, S. 

^ Gummar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated the High Hindi, 
Braj, and the Eastern Hindi of the Bdrndyan of Tulsi Dus, also the 
colloquial Dialects of Bdjputdna, Kumdon, Aiadh, Rtwd, Bhogpur, 
Magadha, Maithila (sic), etc., with copious philological Notes. First 
Edition, Allahabad and Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, London, 1893. 
(The title as given above is that of the 2nd Edition. That of the 1st 
Edition is shorter.) 

Anon,, — Elements of Bindoostanee Grammar. Prepared for the Thomason Civil Knghuering 

College, Eooihee. Boorkee, 1872, 

Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. Liihore, 1872, 
1873, 1878. 

Dowson Jolm, — A Grammar of the Ur dy, or HindMdni Language. London, 1872; ib., 1887. 

(Reviewed by J. B[eaTn!es] m Indian Aniiguary, Vol 11. p. 56.) 

A Hindustani Exei cise-Bool ; containing a Series of Passages and Extracts 
adapted for Translation into Hindustdiii* London, 1872. 

Anon., — A Htndi-Eyighsh Dictionary for ike use of Schools. Benares, 1873. 

Fnrrell, J. W., — Hindustani Synonyms; a Collection of proximately synonymous in daily 

Use in the Hhidustam Language . with Explanations of the Differences 
of Meaning obtaining between them. Calcutta, 1873, 

Sadasukh Lai, — An Avglo-Uidu Dictionary. Allahabad, IS^S. 

Atkinson, E. T., ■ — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the Hoith-Western Provinces 

of India, Edited by E. T. A. Allahabad, 1874. Bundell Vocabulary, 
Yol. 1., pp. 104, 105. 

„ ,, See Benson, T. 


Homem, Paulo Maria, — Hovo Yocalulario em Portuguez, Concamm, Jngleis e Jlindmtani. 

Co-oidenado para 0 nso dos seus patneios que pcrcorrem a India Ingleza, 
Assagao, Bombaim (printed), 1874. 

Pe 2 S 2 Soni, Monsignore, — Grammatica italiana e indostana. Sirdhana, 1874. 

Platts, Jokn T., — A Grammar of the Hindustani or Urdu Language. London, 1874 

>? Hindustani or Urdu. (Article in Vol. XL, Encyclopaedia Briitanica, 9th 

Edition, pp. 840 and ff.) Edinburgh, 1880. 

if Dictionary of U'^d% Classical Hindi, and English, London, 1884. 

„ See Forbes, Duncan, 
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Sell, Rev. E., — Khulasatu ^hqawdnin. An Elementary Grammar, Madras, 1874; /i., 1878; 

t6., 1879, 

„ j, Jdmi^u 'hqawdnln, Madras, 1877. 5th Edition, th., 1887, 

Aurillac, H., ~ Petit Manuel Frangais^JSindoustanL Calcutta, 1875. 

Bate, J. D., — A Pichonary of the Hindee Language, Benares, 1875. (Reviewed by J. Beames 

Indian Antiquary^ VoL IV. (1875), p. 223.) 

Plunkett, Capt, G. T., — The Conversation Manual m English, Kindusiani, Persian, and 

Pushto, London, 1875, 2nd Edition (by LieutrColonel G. T. P.) 
Revised, London, 1893. 

Stapley, L. A., — Exercises^ English and Urdu, Part IL Calcutta, 1875. 

*Abd.ii ^l-wadticl, Maulavi, — New Pomanized Pictionary, English and Urdu, by Maiilawi 

Abdool Wadood. Calcutta, 1876. 2ncl Edition, ih,, 1879. 

Deloncle, Francois, — Dio^ioimaire kindoustani-frangais et frangais-hindoustani, suiviffun Voca- 

hulaire niythologique, historique et geogra'phique de VInde, ^uhlie sous la 
direction deM. Oarcin de Tassy, Pans, 1875, [Introduction by Garcin 
de Tassy, Only 32 pages of the Dictionary have appeared,] 

Anon , — Glossary of Indian Terms, for Use of Officers of Revenue, ^’<7. Madras, 1877. 

Blockmann, H., — English and Urdu School Dictionary, Romanized. 8th Edition, Calcutta, 1877, 

Anon., Memorandum on a Point of Dahkni Grammar, London, 1878. 

Dias, B. F. X , — A Vocahulai y in five Languages : English, Portuguese, Goa, Marathi and 

Hindustani, Printed in the Roman Chaiacier. Satara, 1878, 

Anon., — Vocabulary of Technical Terms used in Elementary Vernactdar School Boohs. Lahore, 

1879. 

Vaz, A., The Marine Ofmr^s Hindustani Interjmter. Bombay, 1879. 

Lyall, C, J., — Shekh of the Jlindustani Language, Edinburgh, 1880. 

Craven, Rev. T., — The Royal School Diciiomry, in English a^fd Boman-Urdu, Lucknow, 1881, 

„ ,, The Gem Dictionmy, in English and Hindustani Lucknow, 1881. 

„ n The Popular Dicihmary in E nglish^Hindustam and Hindustmii'-EnghsA, 

London and Lucknow, 1888. Revnsed and enlarged Edition [by E. 
H. Badley]. Lucknow, 1889. 

,, „ The Royal Dictionary, Evglish-Rindustanu London, Boll and Sous, 1895. 

Griox’son, G. A., — A Handbooh to the Kayathi (2nd Edition Kaithi) Character, First Edition, 

Calcutta, 1881 ; 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1899, 

Hutchinson, R. F., — Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Ter?n$, ^e, 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 

1881. 

Beames, J., — Handbook of the Bengal Presidency, an Account of Calcutta City 

[by E. B. Eastwick]. London, 1882. (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and 
Dialogues, Bengali, Hindi, by J. B.) 

,, „ See Dowson, J,; Bate, J. D. 

Browne, J., — Hindi Primer m Rcnnan Characters- London, 1882. 

Palmer, E., — - A Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, and Aiabie, London, 1882« 
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Eiaoott, Frederic, — The Hindi Manual, comprising a Grammar of the Hmdi Language both 

Literary and ProviMial, complete Syntax; Exercises in various Styles 
of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on several subjects; and a useful Voca- 
bulary. London, 1882. Third Edition, London, 1800. 

Keegan, W., — • Grammafka Linguce Indostanos. Sardhana, 1883. 

f$ -ti Vocabulary in Urdu, Latin, and English. Sardhana, 1882. 

Foalqiies, Al. Ed., Prof., — Hmddstanl mban he Qawaid, Grammatica tndosta 7 ia\ad Uso deqli 

iiahmi. Napoli, 1883. 

Vinson, J,, — ilUments de la Grammairehindoustanie. Paris, 1883. 

Manuel de la Langiie hxndoustam. Paiis, 1899. 

Benson, T., — Siatistical, descriptive and historical Account oj the North-Western P) evinces of 

India . . Edited by E. T. Atkmson. Vol. VIL, Allahabad 1884 
On pp. 501-503 A Yocahihry by T. B. of the Patois of A<jra. 

Anon., — English-Bindi Dictionary for the Use of Schools. Revised Edition, Calcutta, 1885 . 

»j Polyglot Grammars and Dialogues. Delhi, 1885. 

1 . Sandhooh to Hindoostanee Conversation, §'o. Calcutta, 1886. 

.. Sandiooh to Hindustani Conversation. Serampore, 1886. 
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Hashaaa. M..-A . 
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Madhusndan. Pan^t, ~ MadhusUnl-nighaniu. [A Hindi Dictionary.] Lahore 1887 
KaisarBa^t,Miraa,^ahaada,-jrmW^5.A FA Him- n. 1S87. 
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Blarahardt, J. F., — Military Fooalularies. I* — English’^Hindustani. London, 1892, 

Bias, S. S. de Jesas, — Tree Mtl Vocabulos em Poriuguea^ Comcanif Inglez e Industani^ 

Bombaim, 1892. 

Gokliale, V., — - Hindmtam without a Master. Bombay, 1892. 

Phillips, Colonel A. N*., — Sindmtani Idioms, with Vocabulary. London, 1892. 

Besant, Oapt. T. H. G., — The Persian and Urdu Letter-writer. Calcutta, 1893. 
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Leipzig, 1893. 

Muhammad Jalilu ^r-Rahman Khan (Maulavi), — Urdu Qanunt Dictionary. Umballa, 1894. 
Schultze, M., — Graytimatih derhmdusta/iischem Sprache. Liepzig, 1894. 
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McCarthy, L., — Orarnmaire Hindustani-Fra7i<^aise. Verviers, 1895. 

Ranking, G., — - A Guide to Hindustani. Calcutta, 1395. 

,, Urdu-English Prime) ^ for the Use of the Colonial ArUlleiy, 1899. 

Sufcall, G., — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Laiujuage^ Calcutta, 1895. 
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tani Guide for the Use of Medical Practitioners tn JSforthern India. 
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pp. 497 and iL), 

Anon., — The Students^ Ilmdi-Enijlish Dictionary. Benares, 1896. 

Greaves, Edwin, — A Grammar of Modern Hindi. Benares, 1896. 

Sangagi Rao, S., — A practical Method of Learning the HhuVusiani Language. Madras, 1897. 

„ „ A Handy Urdu-Unglish Dictionary, based on Shalcespear and the best Modern 

AutJwtaties. Madras, 1899. 

Haig, T. Wolseley, ~ Hints on the Study of Urdu. Allahabad, 1898* 
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Poinan. Mutto, 1898. 

Tagliabuo, Camillo, Orammaiica della Lingtia indostam o Urdu. Toiino, Roma, Firenze, 1892. 

2ad Edition. Manuale e Glossano della LinguGf . * . , . 

Roma, 1898. 

Thoburn, W. L., The English’^Urdu Dictiomry. Lucknow, 1898. 
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TMiBin, C. A-, ~ Sindustani Self-TaiigM^ With co^'rect PronunciaHoii» For Travellen^ 
Students, OffioidlSf Soldiers, Traders, etc, London, 1903. 

Arya, — “ JSindi Grammar, in Hindi a^d English, in wliteh is treated the Braj Dialect with 
Hons from the Edjmti^ Benares, n. d. 

*Abdu *l4ali, Mir, commonly called Miskin, — See Gilchrist, John Bozthwiek. 

Amaduzzi (Amadutius), Jo. Christophero, — See Beligatti, Cassiano. 

Badley, B. H., — See Crayea, Key. T. 

Bertrand, PAbbd, — See Forbes, Duncan ; Garcm de Tassy, Joseph Hchodore* 

Callenberg, J. H., — See Schultze, Benj. 

Faqir Chand, Lala (Vaisb), of Delhi, — See Fallon, S, W. 

Francis, C. B., — See Small, G. 

Hunter, William, M.D., — See Taylor, Captain Joseph* 

Lazarus, E. J., — See Brice, N. 

Lees, W. Hassau, — See Thompson, J. T* 

Monier-Williams, — See Williams, (Sir) Monier, 

Muhammad Fitrat, Mirza, ~ S eeJ^ George. 

^^h?-HU^ad 5asaii (Qatil), — See Insha Allah Khan. 

ISTash, Mrs. Fraser, — See Small, G* 

Bemaud, — See Garcm de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Scott, W., — See Gilchrist, J. Borthwick. 

De Sacy, Silvestre, — See Muhammad Salih (Mirza), and Price, Captain William* 

Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Taylor, Captain Joseph ; Koebuok, Lieut, X. 

Tarini-chara^ Mitra, — See Price, Captain W. 

(To 6e continued,) 


REPORTS MADE DURING THE PROGRESS OF EXCAVATIONS A'l’ I'ATNA. 

BY BABXJ P. C. MUKHAEJI. 

(Concluded from Yol. XXXI. p. 498.) 


REPORT No. III. ~ FEBRUARY, 1887. 

In February 1897 the important results obtained were the discoTeries of, (1) a Biiddiiist temTtle, 
^ ^auratanpftr ; (2) ghftts, - three retaining walked flights of stopB leading to the 
dd bed of the Sohan 3 ust north of the tank of Wdris ‘Ali KUh ; (3)te^eral large pieces of the A86ka 

f+i ^ *l‘e Kalin Talao ; and 

TaMo ^ vtMra, about 12 feet below the high mound, whicdi is just west of the 
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was cleared of its croxs, I recommenced 


HG.I 




Finding tliat tlie liiglt field near Ifauratanpilr 
excavations* It was here that one of the 
most important discoveries at Patalipntra 
was bx’onght to light. It appeared to be 
a Buddhist temple, oval in plan, with 
subsidiary buildings at the two sides. The 
thickness of the main wall is about 6 feet, 
while the length and breadth of the chamber 
are 50 and 19 feet respectively. The 
northern apse appeals to have been the 
shrine, for a partition wall is traceable still. 

The side-walls were opened. The import- 
ance of this structure will be known to 
students of Fergusson’s History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture^ in which the 
author, in discussing the forms of the Kiirlc 
and similar caves, could not, as a matter of 
proof, trace their origin. But, remembering 
the fact that it was Asoka, who, making 
the Buddhist faith as the State religion, 
covered the wdiole of India with religious 

monuments, tins Iffauratanptir temple (Fig. 1) most probably supplied tbe idea for the four of ibc 
cave-tomples cut in tbe living rock in the Ueccaii and Central India A little south of the existing 
remains are two stone architraves, ^vhich must have belonged to this temple. 



F/G,2 


bvlfnd or 


II. 

The second important discovery made was a line of 
with retaining walk, just north of Wdris ‘Ali 
Khfm’s Tank, and on the south bank of the old bed of 
the Sohan or one of its channels (Fig. 2), In digging 
into the pifs <>*- ^ brickfield, just south of the railway line, 
I discovered a line of ancient w’all, about 10 feet below 
the present level of the ground. It runs almost parallel 
to the road (just south of it), and the railway line on the 
north. I traced about 400 feet of it on tbe east and 
west. The ghats do not appear to have been continuous, 
but arc at short distances, each bounded by walk. Both 
the walls and the steps are an interesting study ; the walls 
have batter on the south face, not much on the liver-fcide ; 
"while the steps aie made up of horizontal and veitical 
layers of bricks, which are usually very large, finely grained 
and well burnt. Near tlie steps is black soil, below and 
beyond which is the stratum of the sand of the Sohan, 
rather large in grain and yellowish in colour. Here 
some very interesting questions present themselves for 
solution when was this series of ghdts built? And 
when did the Sohan cease to flow here, since above the 
stratum of sand there is an accumulation of ordinary 
earth, about 12 feet in depth ? And at w4at rate per 
oentury was the level of the ground here raised ? 

III. 

traTds east of tbe above site, and on tbe north of the railway line, is a high field 


HA/LWAY LINE 
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BED OF THE SO HA A/ 
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stand on two otbera, crossing each other at right aisles, thas . 

In on. ot the », d«ging. I loimd a wall or . mas. of hrickwo.lt, on whirf. th. bean, I .»„,hd 

ior most piobably standing. X'V^> 

y=V^. J. I 


vmABA ^ 

1 — j 


-fn 

3 

u 



kallu talao 


ja 

WELL 

GARI>£^ 


111 tlie ganlea just west of the 
Kall-a Talfto I discoTered souiie walls 
Bear a well, of which the southern one 
xoight l>e a oi^itiimation of that of tlie 
vikdra I brought to light on the south 
of the tank. But m the proprietor of 
the garden would not allow xne to»dig 
fairtlfie?^ I was+ unable to verify my 
siipj)osition and to exhmne the room& 
abeady tiuceable there (Fig* 


V*. 



iMs side. Several of the pieces were large, 

F/G. S. 


On HkQ soutli oi the taut and pst on the noithand west ol thc tonih, I foumt some walls anil 

sever al large jiieces of the Abt^ka pillary though the 
site of the latter's foundation, which i searched for, 
was not’ tiraeed. Finding one of ilie walls going 
mndemeath the south side of the tt>mb, f drove a tunnel 
along its eastern side and went just und<*nieaih the^ 
centre, and then found that the wall had been n‘ino\ed 
when the tomb was built about 50b yioirs ago : 
Nothing else was discovered. On the north of the 
to^ah some walls wet e also traced. But the uupoilant 
finds here wei*e innumerable fragments of the Ab^kai 
pillar, to discover which 1 had been <‘X(uivating on 
~ one about 5 feet in length, and about 2 feet b imdies. 
in breadth. These relics are invariably found about 
10 feet below the present leirel of the liebL This- 
10 feet stratum of soil is thickly composed of rubhic- 
bricks and earth, below' which is a layer of blaidv sod,, 
about 2 feet in depth, and in this the Aafika relich are 
invariably found. Where the larger pici'es are found, 
the black soil is deeper by 3 and 4 feet, aiul in a f<‘w. 
places more. This Mack soil is composed chndiy of 
ehaicoal, ashes, and lime. And noting th<* fjM*t that 
the laigei fragments show a Ibking-of in the smooth 
and highly polished surfacis 1 began to think that the 
A&6ka pillar was destroyed by dro. It seemed 
to me that the story of the destruction of the pillar hi 
the light of the finds is exjilainable thm : — rue), dry 
leaveSy and other combustibles were probably masMHl 
around the great column to a considenibh^ height, and 
set on fire; — certainly, a most cheap and expeditious 
way of destruction, perhaps resorted to probably by 
Baja Sasfuika Deva of Kama Smvarna in th<^ sixth 
century A. D. This process would cause the dt^gitruc- 
tion of the pillar by jfirst flaking off the surfaces and 
then the body, and the smaller bits of fragments 
. ^ burnt down to Hmc. Later on the 

STf f.rf ® ^ben King Puma Varma,, 

st o Asoka s- race, restorud the Buddhist religion and mou-uments, his men must have lerelled 
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the giound afresh to build the vikdra^ the fotiadation walls o£ which I exhiiiued* When. Hiiien 
Tsiang yisited Pafcaliputra, the restored monuments were again in decay. And during the period 
oE Muhammadan supremacy, the work of vandalism was completed ; so that above the black soil 
a thick stratum of rubble^bricks* about 10 feet in depth, was formed. 


It IS rather surprising that though several hundreds of fragments of the Asftka pillar have been 
found, no inscribed piece has yet been discovered. And since the Chinese travellers mention only 
one edict pillar at Nili, the birthjilace of Asoka, about 3 Zf, more than half a mile, south of the old 
city (^thc two others being simply noted, and not described as inscribed), a doubt arises in my mind 
whether the pillar, of which I exhumed fragments, ever had any inscription. Where was^ this Nili ? 
If Patna be the old city, on which Shdr Shah constructed his town, then the site of Nili must too 
somewliore near Itfti?.ipfir, south of the railway station. 



The high mound just 
west of the Ctoaman TMao 
claimed my attention ; for 
Dr. Waddell had directed 
me to go down as far as 
I could, this site being the 
likely one to yield important 
results as to the monuments 
of Naiida and Ghandragupta. 
So I dug deep both on the 
north and on the south, 
about 10 feet down, and, 
going down about 3 feet 
fuither, sprung two tunnels*, 
so as to meet each other at 
the midmost point (Fig. 6). 
In excavating I found, in the 
middle pit on the south side, 
some walls, drains, and holes 
(Fig. 6). The holes appear 
to have been made by some 
vandals of old, who, spring- 
ing wells and tracing the then 
existing walls, took out all 
the bricks they could lay 
hands on, just as they are now 
doing at Bihdr, Bakra*— 
B6sad (ancient Yaisali) and 
other places. 


The walls do not exactly run paiallel to one another. There is a diain, 6 iuchea wide, just on 


the north side of the southern wall. The third 
wall appeared to be circular, on the north ofc 
which there was a niche. The circular wall 
had also a drain on its outer Face. Beyond the 
niche T drove a tunnel towards the north, to 
meet the other coming from the north. At 
first a terrace was found, about 10 feet below 
the level of the mound; I then went 3 feet 
further down, but beyond the usual rubble and 
some unimportant terra-cotta work, notlung 
was discovered. In the northern pit I went 
down about 12 feet, and then commenced the 
tunnelling. Here also a terrace and a wall 
were traced (Fig. G, and for details, Fig. 7). 
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VII, 

About 500 yards north-east of the Kallu TaBo, and just north of the railway lino, I dmeo^erod 
some* remains of ancient structures, of which one seemed to be an arch, the seeoiu! a ^val! lH*!oii|Knng 
to a house, and the third, a very long wall, about 200 yards long, east to 'v\est, embanking an ancient 
ditch. This sketch (Fig. 8), done from memory, will show them better — 



A -j 

ROAD 

The ancient ditch turns towards the north, leading to an ancient and very large tank, on the 
north of which is a small temple, sacred to Sitala Ddri, m which are a few relics nf imeient Hculiiture. 

And just on the west of this tank is another modern temple, probably on the sit(> of an aiieieni one 
where are enshrined a linga with the face of Parbati attached to it, and two carved bars, bloUKinx to 
a Buddhist railing, of which several posts were recovered for the purpose of the local Mii-eiim. 

The hnga is said to have been found in the ditch, just north of the newly-di.scovenel wall. 


VIII. 


Ita th« msi ol tke 7ai,g« Hi Kmrkhtr isi in the heljs I Uel«td wnlt s„„,| t„i |,I„„ ||,, 

sxt;' ir" *» ->» 




QmuND l£V£‘JL 


I found that the temple at Nauratanpftr. and the yM/s south ofthc Wftris‘AllEMri-fiTank 

are much more interesting than at first I thought. The temple showed beLw afr “ It 
indicating several stages of construction, and the main oval chamber was found to be sulalivu!..,! by 

IlswWeSdk!"*^ I have not wen 

. r -<• 'nio 

double in the intervening space between the 

bmkmfc, nloping to,al, th, ..to o! ll» ri,„ .hinWhO 7"'' 

tat „d b.tb.. A stoh pUn (p,g. 9 ) rii «» I» 
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EXTRA ('TS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY SIR RIOHAED C. TEMPLE 
(Continued fioni p, 41.) 

1795, —No. XI. 

Fort, William 30lh March 1795. 

Eoad a Lottor fi'om tho Suporintondant at the Andamans. 

Tn Etlward Hay Khqr. Socroiary to Govorumciit. 

Sir, — 1 hcK you uill ho ploa-scd lo inform the Jlonblo. llie Governor General m Conncil, that the 
Bng Dispatch arrived from PoU UornwalliK y<'.stei<l.ay which place she left on the 7th Instant. 

I have till' ]ll(‘a^^ve! (o aequami you that tho Soa Horse Brig had a remarkable quick passage 
1.1 (lie .■Viulamuiis and iva... (o sail for Ih'gn on (lie Dili Instant. Lieutenant Kamsay has trans- 
mitted me the .VeemtuN of the Settleiiieiii, for tho lust Ihrt'e Jloutha which i now send you; to 
eiiaiile him 1o pay u[i all (he Rsiahlishmunt he lias diavvn on Goveinmeut Bills of Exchange accoid- 
mg to the aeeompaii V ing list for ('ash]iaid into the Tieasiiry there. 1 liavc to obsei vc that in the 
Aemmiit Current he onlv gives eiedii, for 19,000 Rupees by the two last Vessels that weie dispatched 
the leniainiiig ]mrt of the (hisli, I last drew for the use of tho Sett Imnent will bo sent hy the fust 
Vessel that S.nls, and will he given credit ioi in Die nest thict' Months Aeeounts, 

J have the honor Ac 

(Figiied) A. Kyd Suporintondant Andamanti. 

Calcutta 26th March 1796. 

Ordered that the List of Bills received from Major Kyd, Im presented to the Accountant 
General, ami (hat an Evtraet from his Lidter relative to tlie recounts at the Andamans he sent with 
the .'Vceoiini.s also, lo (iie .Military Auditor General for his Report upon them, 

1796 . — np. xn. 

Fort William 8th May 1795. 

Eoad a Lottor from tho Suporintondant at tho Andamans, 

Superinfondaui at tho Andamans «th May. To Edward Hay Esqr,, Secretary to the Govermmmt. 

jgir, I reqm'st you will bo pleased to acquaint tho Ilonblc. the Governor Genera] in Couiieil 

(hat tho Corn-walliS Snow is in readiness to sail for the Andamans with Provisions and Stores, 
and t.hat I wish for his permis.sion to dispateh her. I also beg leave to aeqnaint the Board that it 
will be necessary to send by her Ten. Thousand Bupees in Gold Coin for the payment of Die 
Estahlishmeiit for March and April Just and request that an Order on the Treasury may be granted 
for that Amount. 

I have the honor to ho &c 
(.Signed) A. Kyd Suporintondant Andamans. 

Calcutta, 8th May 1706. 

Agrood that the Snow Cornwallis bo 1 fispatehed with tlm Provisions and .Stores, (‘mbartfd 
HI that Vessel to the Andamans, and that an oider on tho Treasury he granted in favor of the 
Mupenntondant for the amount, as requesR-d, issuable half in GoldMohurs, and half in Pieces 
or four Bupoos, 
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1796, — No. XIII. 

, Fort William 22d. June 1795. 

Bead a Letter from the Military Auditor General. 

Militarj Auditor General 17tli June. To the Houlile. Sir John Shore Dart. (lovornor 
in Council, Military Department. 

Honble. Sir, — By the returns transmitted io the Military Board by the Comniisaaiy of f’rovi- 
sions at the Andamans, it appears that Grain and Provisions to a considi’i’aMe Amount ftlrni^lll■li In 
the Garrison Storekeeper in FortWilliam, have been issued to the Convicts at [*ort CornaalhV, aiiii 
as the expence of provisions to the Convicts in my Humble Opinion belongs to the Cuil Department, 
I request that if the Board should also be of this Opinion you u ill be pleased to authnrise me 
transfer charges of this nature, fiom time to time, to the Debit of General Book''. 

I have the honor to be 

(Signed) John Murray, Colonel A J\lilitar\ Auditor Geiiei.a. 
Mily. Auditoi Genl’s Office 
17th June 1795. 

Agreed to the transfer abovementioned, and ordered that lie Jlilitary ArnUtoi (ieimra! t . 
acquainted accordingly. 


1795. — No. XIV. 

Fort William 22d. dune 1795. 

Read a Letter from the Superintendent at the Andamans. 

To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government, 

Sir, — I request you will be so good as to aeqnnmt the flonlje. the Governor (leneml m 
Council, that as the Monsoon is now fairly established it is my wish to semi tho Diaptitch Brig t.> 
the Andamans, with Stock and private Articles of Supplies tliat must bo wanted theie, | hin,- heon 
prevented from proposing to dispatch her before, from the diniger there would have beeti to ho '■mail 
a Vessel during the tempestuous Weather at the change of the Monsoon. 

I beg also to represent that, owing to tho want of the Services of the Sea Horne Brig, there will 
be occasion to send a supply of Grain for the use of the Settlement, and as at thin SeaHou. fremhi 
may probably be procured on Vessels Sailing to the Eastward, I beg I may be permitted to agree 
with the owners of such \essels to convey five or Six Hundred bugn of Grain to Port Gornwalbn 
wnich I will endcaYOur to do at as easy a rate as possible, 

I have tho honor to he Ao 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintondant AndamunB. 

Calcutta 22d. June 1796. 

xmner that he be authorized to procure freight on any VghsoIh going to the Eantward for the or 
Six Hundred Bags of Grain, required at Fort Cornwallis. aniwaui, loi i.v . or 

1796. — No. XV. 

Fort William 6th July 1795, 

Read a Memorial of Captain Copestakes. 
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Eiglity Convicts lor the use of the Settlement at the Andamans, that she arrived there on the 
22ud January last and that a few days afterwards a small Schooner Ariived there from Bassuen 
with, a Proneh Man on board who had many Papers in his possession belonging to 
English Vessels, as well as several Draughts of the Andamans, on. which Account it was 
ilie Wish of the Acting Superjiitendant to send him to Calcutta but at that time there was no person 
upon the Tsland Capable of Navigating ihe Vessel he was to be sent in. Application was therefore 
made to your Memorialist for his Chief Officer and an other European to send in Charge ot the 
Vessel which your Memoiialist on Account of the extieme Exegence of the Case and from an entire 
Wish to further the Publick Service complied with altho’ lus Vessel was but Weakly Maim’d. The 
Dotmition of the ])ruHl it was agreed Sliould be about 25 Days or one Month as by that time it w^as 
fully expected the FeopL^ would return but the Month ha\ing elapsed without any tidings of them, 
your Memorialist thought it adviseablc to proceed to Pinang altho’ wanting an Officer, fearing the 
Markets at that phuN* might aller for tin' 'worse by a longer detention, which w^as Actually the case 
by at least 2b pr C<*nt by wlu<di youi Memorialist Sulfeied considerably and which would have been 
avoided could he liavc' Sailed from the. Andamans at a reasonable time* 

He tlu'reforo hopes luB case will be taken into consideration and iliat Government out of their 
great Humanity will not allow him to 1 m' a Sutferer from lus having so readily Complied with the 
Wishes of the Superin tendant, and that they will make him such allow^ance for the Detention of his 
Vessel as they may deem adetjuate. 

And your Memorialist as in duty bound Shall ever Pray 

(Signed) S. (’opestaKes Mastoi and Ouiici of the Snow Druid. 

Calcutta 6th July 1795. 

Ordered that a Copy of the Memorial from Oapiain (b>pestakes he sent io Major K yd, and 
that the Subject of it i»e reforred to him for bis Report and opinion upon it. 

1795. Ho. XVI. 

Port William 13th duly 1795. 

The following Letter was rcei'ived, on the lOth rnstant, from Major Hyd Suporintendant 
at the Andamans, and jH^rmissiun was given that Iiieutenant Lawrence, the Senior Officer of 
the Snow Uornwallis, slumld he put in Charge of her, and that he Hhould he allowed to entcriam 
a secoml Oflitvr, until Lieutenant WaloH Should bo Siiffudoutly recjovcrod from his present Indisposi- 
lion to rcHume the command. Major Kyd waw also acquainted that the OornwalliB is to return fo 
the AmlamauB without d<day; — and the Marino Board w<w instructed to pass the usual Indents 
for Pre^visionH and Pay for the Vessel An Order on the Treasury wins likewise directed to be 
issued, in lus Favour, for 10,000 Rupoos to bo remitted to ihe Andaman^. 

Major Kyd 10th July. 

To Edward Hay Esqr. Si'crctary to Government. 

Hit,— 1 rcfpii'Hi ymi will lie phnised to acquaint ihe llonhlc. tlic Governor General in Council that 
llie CoruwalliH Hnow has arrived from ihe Andamans, having left Poii Cornwallis on the 20ih of 
last Mimih — I am sorry to learn from the Officer Commamhng there, that the Setting in of the 
Bains has again lirought wiih pi Severe Sickness to the Seiilers and that ilie fiver (sic) vt tiie 
Olimaie liad proved fatal to Mr. Medows first Officer of the Nautilus Brig. 

Mr. Wood c)no of ihe SurgeoUB has come [lasbenger on the OomwalHs having Ixmui Obliged 
leave the Settlement on Account of Severe illness. As he has for two years past been Subject to 
frequent attaekn of Fever, he requoHis to be removi'd from that Station and hopt's the Board will be 
pb'ascd to appoint him to do duty as an ABsistaiit Surgeon in Bengal 
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[Fi-HRiAin, 


lam also sorryto acquaint you that Liaut. Wales Coiiunaiulor of tin: (’oriiunlii.s ali,.- 

attacied with the Fiver of the Climate and is now dangciously ill — as thoic can he htil.' lu.j c tliat 
he would be able to go to Sea for a considerable tune, i have to requcsl ihat the \ o^m-1 ihut. he |.ut 
in Charge of Lieutenant Lawrence the Somor Officer who is evcoeilingly well qnalill.‘d, and that he 
be permitted to employ a Second Officer, till Lioiilenant Wales is m a state to tahe (Charge again. 

It is my wish to dispatch the Cornwallis immediately witli Stores and I’mvtsi'niK fn which 
I request to have the Hoards permission, apd I will beglhat the' Marine Hoard may he .lin-clci m pa-x 
the usual Indents for Provisions and Pay with as httl(> delay as possible, Aeeompiuiyim: i send \ou 
the Accounts of the Settlement brouglit up to the Isl of Jnm* last with a hsi of HilN ef l Achatig,. 
drawn by Lieutenant Bamsay foi Cash iccoivcd into the Treasury tlmie : I's yon will tihMnwe 
there is but a very small Balance of Cash in hand it will bo necessary In ■'einl IoJHmi Hnpec-^ hi 
Specie on the Cornwallis half m Gold and half in Silver for wliieh I refjuesl an order on iln* TienMirv 
may be issued. 

I have tlio bon<u* to bo tVo 

(Signed) A. Kyd Suporintendant ArulamaniR. 

C^lQUtta 10th ^nly 1795. 


1795. — No. XVII, 

Foit William Tib Augnsi 

Head a Letter from the Suporinteadant at the Andamans 
Colin Sbakespear Esqr. Sub Secretary, 

Sir, — I have received your Letter of the Gib [nstaiii aceom|mnying a nu*moriul fruiu CbipUuii 
Copestake claiming a compensaiiou for the detcutiou of tlio ihukl at the Anduiniuih, u,fh ilii 
Honble. Governor General in Councils dosiro for me to rojioit on it. 

I have to acquaint you for tl^e nifarmatioti of tbo Jloanl lhat ( hav<* (‘xamincd rarciijllv itn* 
circumstances and that a|tho’ on the Memori^fl tbo loss saiii to bo snstjunod apfioai’N fu a httb* 
exaggerated yet that certainly the Owners of tlie Druid, bavo right <o souk* rcniumuMlnm I fuMi 
that the Vessel absolutely remained a Mouth at Ib>rt OornvutlliH by ngroonicnl with tb* r 

Commanding there in expectation of the return of the Officer and lk‘iq»b‘ he idlVrod |o naurafo tho 
Leehoard Schooner to Calcutta. It appears that CopCHtake. ronemrred \uth gnuil rendim^- 

in this measure, thought of great public impoHancc and ultich niiglii eY<‘ntnalIy luun lu'i»n m, I ibuik 
the Owners of the Druid have Fairly a Claim pn Governnnmt for ona Month' Hailing Charge- ut tlio 
Vessel which Ile^rn is about 1,500 Eupees and with this Hum 1 have tvii^nu to think they wdl bn 
content. 


1 have the Inmor i.o be iK’c, 

Port William Slat July 1795. (Signed) A. Kyd, Supi. Andamann. 

Agreed that a Compensation be made the Owners pf the Druid as juupu'-cd iiy Miijur K \d and 
that a Treasury order be issued. 


XI V. V 


Port William 21st September 171)6. 

Read a Letter from the Superintendaut at the Andamans. 

Superintendant at the Andamans 12lh Seitember. To Kdward Hay pM.r. Scer.hin m th, 
Government. ' 

tom L A f ' "SViT f wish ihat the Nautilus Brig ahm.ld ia 

discharged from the Andamans Establishment ; on a Public Account because 1 du not ll.iuk the 
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iSorvico she can do as a Transpoi'tj is proportioned to the Expeiice She is to the Goyernment, and ou 
a private Account, because I find that her Sailing Charges has been considerably more thau, whai 
I represented it would be to Goveinment, and yhich in consequence was allowed me* When I did 
myself the honor of oflering her to Governinent it was at a period w'hen a more proper Vessel could 
not be spared or procured for the service of the Andamans ; I however think that in the present 
reduced state of the Settlement, the Cornwallis Snow and Sea Horse Brig will suffice to supply 
ir with Provisions and Stores, with occasionally freighting a Vessel for the transporting of Gram 
which IS iidliutely tlK*. cheapest way of supplying the Settlement with thaj Article. Altho’ the 
Nautilus from her small is not fit for a transport, yet fiomhei qualities as an exceeding fast Sailer, 
1 think slie is paiticularly well suited for a Dispatch Vessel, to any of the Company’s Possessions 
on this side the Cape of Good Hope, and if she could be useful m this way I should be very glad thai 
Government will purchase lier for this purpose, and shall be content to receive the lowest Value that 
may be put upon lier hy any professional Set of Men. 1 am chiefly wishful that she may be disposed 
of in this way as it may Ix' the moans of ko(q)ing Mr. Timins her Commander in an employment 
for which he is evc<‘cdingly W(dl qualified, and that he deserves well of the public for his seiwices as 
Chief GOicer and ociiasionally as Commander of the Nautilus, with the Squadron under Commodore 
Miklicll 

I ha\e the, lionor to be, Sir, Your most Obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) A, Kyd Supermtendaut Andamans* 

12th Soptemhor 1796. 

Agrood ac(;onling t^) tlie Rccomm<‘udatiou of the Snjjcnnleiulaut at the Andamans, that the 
NauiiluN Brig Im‘ dis(‘hiug(‘(l from that Estahhslnnent, and lhal ih(* Marine Board be desired to issue 
the nc<‘ChNary Directions in Gousc<[m‘nce. 

Wdh K'spixd to the Dispatch Brig th<^ Board agree that, it may be proper to discharge hex 
jiKo from the Sorviee, and to dispose of her at puhlie Sale ; hut the Resolution is not final, and is to 
wait tlie return of the Vc'shcI from Port Cornwallis. 

In regard to the pro|H)Ked service for tin* Nautilus, Agreed that the Proposition shall lie for 
(Jonsideration 

Ordered that Major Kyd be informed of tlu^ Ri'Solution passed eonceniing the VeescL. 

1795. — No. XIX. 

Fort William 25tli September 1795. 

The Secretary reports that the Dispatch Brig arrived this morning from Port OornwalHs, au<i 
brouglit a Packet directed to Major Kyd or m his absemte to the Secretary of the Government, that 
Major Kyd being a()Sont it was ojiened, and that it was found to contain the following Xiotter from 
Lioutonant Ramsay in tmuporary Charge of the Settlement at the Andamans. 

To Major Kyd, Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Sir, — <hi the 13th Instant I had the honor to receive your favour of the 28th .luly by the 
Dispatch Brig and on the 20th I riiceived your subsequent letter by the Snow Cornwallis, Both of 
these Vi^ssels <>xp<'rimiced tempestuous Weather in their Voyage to this Port, but Iain happy to 
inform you tlieir Cargoes sustained very little injury. 

Th(* want, of Naval Stores I am apprehensive may detain the Cornwallis longer in Harbour than 
rAiuld be wished he,r Sails and Rigging requiring a thorough repair before She cau wdh prudence 
proc,(}(Ml to S<ia Tueutenant Lawrence has few Stores on board and wo arc incapable of affording him 
m uuuicdiate Supply. 

I have diiccied the Commissary to indent on the Naval Storekeeper for a variety of rnamie 
iSiores neiujssary for the use of the Boats and Vessels attached to the Setilement and earncRtly 
Tfquoht they may be sent to us at the earliest opportunity. 
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Conformable to jour Instructions bearing date tlm 28 th offhih, I dir»'rt*Nl Captiun Hobort^ 
to prjepare to return to Bengal with the Honble Coinpan\B Brig JDispatola ae* mio| ,us\ ing t*. 
a protest I receiyed from him in reply to my loijuisitioii, \oxir jumI an e\idi ui nhuU im at of tta* 

violence of the Monsoon hare induced me to ]>ersisi in directin,i» him to profi-iul in lU'ural with all 
practicable expedition. To his charge I have intrusted the At counts ami Dmhursooo iiF-, of ih»* 
Rettlement for the last three Months. 

Enclosed is the Smgeons return of the Hospital for tlie ^uim» pmtoi ami a lo t 
Exchange drawn on the Honble the Governor General in Couneil iVr Cudi reeuv^nl u.mi Strain 
Individuals into the Andaman Treasury. 

I have much pleasure in acquainting yon tho Settlers nro xn gouond niort^ hoiUthy than 
they have been for some Months past and have the honor of suimenhmr m\seh wiih ih** gmit’-i 
respect 

Sii &ea 

(Signed) Tbos. Ramsay Lieutenant In temporary charge of the Botlloment. 

Port Cornwallis 1st September 1795. 

The Secretary leports that Captain Boberts’s Trotost, ini‘n(i..ii,Hl in tlir !i]i i*.inu;ni|,ii 
the above Letter has not been received. 


Ordered that the Accovints and Difehursenieiits nii'nti.med m th,., ('Iohc ei iiie -ume 
be transmitted to Major Kyd with tho Surgeons Hosjiital Uetunis refi'rre.l fo iii the .tth. 

Ordered that the List of the Bills of E\chang<‘ be sent to the Aeemmiant (ien* ml 


1 ’nragrajd 


1796. — No. XX. 


Fort William 9th 'Noiemher ITlt.'t, 


The following Letter from the Secretary to the Marine Board iie,| ... 

Instant and the letter to be entered after it was m eouwMjiienee nrilien lo tlie (inniH-m s.ui 
Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government. 


Ihe : til 

lv< t |(» I . 


Sir, I am directed to acquaint you, for tho mronu.at.idn of lie* { 
the Board have engaged the Snow Wanoy Capt. Hugh Drysdalo, 
Stores to the Andamans, she being leptried b\ the Surv(-ymK Ollieers 
this purpose. 


bn'i . ( MUn'i 4I IN C Numt il» ! but 
ernnm lln* j 4**nh un-l 
a- a til and .n \ d 


I urn 

(SigncMl) Q, Taswoll S.-erelary Munn. 

Fort William the eth Hovember 1706. 


To laeutenant G. A. Bobinson Garrison Store KeepiT. 

Oapteia Drysdals ta*bem'’tstai''ap ^ f’" 

1 Hir 

Council Chnmr, +u Colin Shakospoar Sub S.*<*ri . 

oouncil Chamber the eth November 1786. 
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1705. — No. XXII. 

Port William 23d. November 1?1)5. 

Head the lollowing Letter from the Snperintendant at the Andamans. To the Honble 

Sir John Shore Bart. Governoi General m Conned. 

Honble. Sir, — I beg leave to acquaint you that the Brig Nautilus is arrived from the 
Aiulainans, which place she left on ihe 2ii(i Instant, two days after the Cornwallis which Vessel i^ 
Rot yet arrived. 

By Letteis irom the Oommaudiiig Officer theie I am sorry to inform you that the Settlement 
has ©xporienced even more Sickness tins Season than usual Owing probably to the very great 
iall uf Ram and uncommon tempestuousness of the Monsoon, By tlie unfortunate loss of the Druid 
in August last winch dopined the Settlement of a large Supply of Gram, the Public Stores are 
reduced fo the lowest State, theie onH being Giain for the Settlers to the middle of next Month. 

A It ho’ therefore that a Ves'^el has ]usi Sailed with a Considerable Supjily ^Yluch thei’e is little 
doubt, will arriie in safety yet it strikes me that prudence and humanity reqimes that the SubBist- 
ance oi many pc'ople should not be left to a single Oliauce, howevei iavourable. I therefore take 
the libel t} ol jiroposiug that the Nautilus be immediately dispatched with a further Supply ol 
Pi oMsions j and as tliis Vessel is peifectl} equipjiM, if directions be given to the Connnissaiy <>1 
iSiores to <j[aickly J^nppl.\ tlie Grain And to tlie Waiine Jhiard to expedite the Indents foi Provisions 
and Pay to the Crow, the Vessed wdll l)<‘ dispatelied wiiliout; delay and may ainve at Port Cornwallis 
Indore^ th(‘n‘ us a possibility of (lien iixperieiioing any want. 1 have no leason to be Alarnned at the 
(hdeniion of iht‘ Coinwallis, for thai Vessel lias been so long w'ltliout any Repaii & the Copper of 
her bottom is in si» bad a 8tni(‘ that she has become a a 01*3 Slow vSailer. 

I have the lionor to b<‘ &c. 

(Signed) A, Kyd Supt. Andamans. 

Calcutta 21si November 1795. 

Bosolvod for the reasons slated I)\ Major Kyd that. ]i<‘ be desiied to disjiatcli tli(‘ Nautilus 
inimedial(d) to the Amlamaus ami Hint mlunatfon he sent, to tlu‘ Marine Board and Commissar) of 
Sioreb, 

1796. No. I. 

Fort William Sth February^ 1796. Head a Letter and its Enckhsuies from the Suponii- 
icmlaut at the Amiamans, 

Suporiutondant at the Andamans 4th February. To Ihlward Uay Secretary to 

(.(Tovmmimmi. 

vSir, — I beg you will aijqualut tJic Honble. the Governor General m Council that the Nautilus 
Biug I"' arrived from the Andamans, wdneb place Slie left on the BJtli of last Month. It is with 
much conconi 1 foiward the Accompanyiug Letters from Lieutenant Stokoe the Officer xii 
Command thoro, giving an Account of the death of Mr. Roddick tho Surgeon and of his own 
ImlibiuKsdiou, I have also to acquaint the Board that Lieutenant Bamsay who wns obliged to leav**, 
the Scttlmueni for e\tr(‘me mdispositioii in the Nancy Snow, is arnvod from X^rmce of Wales Islaiul, 
Ihit,, ullhougli he is much re(‘<^vered lit^ ivill not 1 fi'ar be able to rekiru Soon to his duty. 

I amm very sorry to add iliat from bis Accounts and by private letters from Mr. Stokoe tlu 
Boiiiomont Still Continues oxccodingly unhealthy therc^ having been no less than lifty deatiiB 
during the last raius, and that this long Continuance of the fatal effects of this baneful Climate, 
so iliBtdrited every class of men, that they are all Solicitous to leave it. It is nuneoessary for me to 
point (Uit the necessity of sending a Burgeon as soon as possible, and in tlie hop(‘ of being able to 
alleviate some of the diblresBes of the Bettlcment and to allow Mr. Stokoe to leave it, Should the 
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r RKi ,vin, I'.'R;;. 


State of his health render it necessary, it is my insh to jirom'il ilieic as h-m.!. as tlu' Coniv^ulhs or 
Seahorse can be got in readiness. 

Accompanying is a List of Bills of Exchange drawn by tiio Ollioor in (luu>'' tm ib* Iai’cihiv 
of the Settlement for the Months of October, November i.'l Ibwiulcr Iasi ^ >,)' ^b., ij 

are forwarded to the proper officers. 

I have the honor to !>** <te. 

(Signed) A. Kyd .'^upen ,t< .1 Vndit .e,- 

Calcutta 4th February 1706. 


Enclosure in the letter from the Suporintendant at the Andiiniati'. ■•! -ith l«nn,.u, M.-,. ,r 
Alexander Kyd, Supermtendant of the Aiuliunan.s, a( Fort William. 

Sir, I have the honor to acquaint you for the informaiion of the Hon. tli- ( imt'i n. i ( b in fu| 
in Council, that the Snow Nancy Captain Drysdalo armed safe m thus Fmii on tl„ 1 -, ,.f 
December, with Grain Provisions and Marine Stoics ior the nee of (he Setthmeni . 

The Nancy proceeded on her Voyage to Pniiee of Wales I land oi, tl,,. ,ih Ih ium and it 
IS with much Concern I add Lieut. Ramsay was compelled proeoed n. S.-a ,n tii.it 1 .1 ti,, 

only probable chance of invigorating a frame roducod by long and .‘non,, indeq .. n m|,. uiid ,.{ 
renovating his Sbatteied Constitution. 

In an Envelope addressed to the Adjutant General is a duplieaie ..t tin- ,am.d 

lieuteiiaiit Kanisay by the Surgeon. 

I execute a most painful duty in communiealiiig to yu.i (he .SuhM'qmml denn e ..i . (j. ,i,i,. 1 

ihe abovementioned Certificate haungbecn the hist puhlie a.d ..f his .'M'l-iee' He'd . i' ... ',i 
Mortification in his Intestines, on the HOtli Instant the day after Hie arnud „f ,he h 

would be a needless attempt in me to pond, out tlic hm (h„ Setilei.i. nt I.a , u h.ned (he 
unexpected Dissolution of this Gentleman. 1 fear the Cou.seiiueu.-es nre but n... . fie. „.m 

In compliance with a Suggestion of Lieutenant R,uiiisaj’B prior 1 ., l„ , I-,,,!, ,, 1 . 0 - . i i 

"■ 



sohok »di taherpilt 

Olfioars „l J M«i„“n„,.r.w 

.1 a Tes..! t. P„„ ComLuT “™ ’’ 


1 have the honor to he Ae. 

(Signed) Joseph Stokoe, Lieut, in tempoiary ('l.arre „i 
Port Cornwallis 5th Janry. 1706. 


lh<* lib || ,*||f ^ ^ 
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No. 2, 

Baclosure in the Letter from the Superiutendant .of the Andamans of 4th Febrry. To Major 

Kyd, Superintendant Andamans* 

Sir, — My Indisposition has so much encreased upon me these two or three days past that I hare 
been unwillingly Obliged to apply to Captain Temmins to request he will leave Mr. Sadler his 
Chief OfHcer at this Settlement, until his return to us Captain Temmms has assured me Mr. Sadler 
eaii be spared from the Vessel the present Voyage without material Inconvenience, and as his 
piesence here may eventually be attended with beneficial Consequences both on public and private 
Considerations I hope you will not disapprove of the measure. 

I am &G, 

(Signed) J. Stokoe, Lieut, Acting Superintendant, 

Port Cornwallis 13tli Janry. 1796. 

No. 3. 

The Governor General in Council is concerned to observe from the Papers laid before him 
Major Kyd, the UnKealthiness at the Andamans at a season too when a better Climate might 
have been expected ; and it is aggreed that a Question, relative to the Possession of that Settlement, 
shall be Considered at a future Meeting. 

Ordered that the Hospital Board be informed of the Decease of Mr. Robert Reddick, Assistant 
Surgeon at the Andamans, and desired to recommend, without Delay, a proper Person to Succeed 
that Situation. Advice of Mr. Reddick^ s death, and of the Date on which it happened is also to be 
sent to the Military Department. 

Ordered that the List received from Ma^or Kyd, of Bills of Exchange drawn by the Officei lu 
Charge for the Expences of the Settlement, in October, November, and December, be sent to th^ 
Accounianl' Gctieral, and that the Bills be duly honoured. 

1796.— No. II. 

Fort William 8th February 1796. The fxillowmg Letter was received, on the 6th Instant 
from the Secretary to tlie Hospital Board, and according to their Recommendation, Mr. Kean 
appointed to Succiicd Mr. Roddick as Assistant Burgeon at the Andamans. Major Kyd and tlui 
Hospital Board W4^re acquainted accordingly ; and the Secretary is directed to send a Note of th# 
appointuMuiii to the Governor Gencrars Military Secretary for his Information. 

N<>. 2. 

Secretary Hospital Board 6th February. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government, 

— I urn directed by the Hospital Board to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the 
r)th Instant, and to acquaint you that they bog leave to recommend Mr. Kean Assistant Surgeon 
of the 33d Battalion but at present at the Presidouoy to succeed the late Mr. Reddick m 
Assisi-ant Surgeon at Port Cornwallis. 

I have the honor to be Sir, Your most Obedient Humble Servant 

(Signed) A. Campboll, Secretary. 

Fori Wilham Hospital Board Office the 8th February 1796. 

1796. — No. IIL 

Fori William 8th February 1796. Minute and Resolutions. 

Read again Major Kyd’s Letter dated the 4th February and recorded on the Proceedings of 
the last meeting. 

Minuto of the Board. Considering the great Siekness and Mortality of the Settle- 
ment formed at the Andamans, which it i^ feared is likely to continue and the great Expeact^ 
and ICmbarmssmeni to Government in maintaining it and in conveying to it Sapphos at the present 
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period, it appears to the GoTornor General in Council both with a view to Imiiiauiij mol 
prudent to withdraw it. He observes that if at the termination of the War it hhouid be 

thought expedient to carry on the plan with Vigour, it could be renewed with Very lit tin tlisadvan- 
tage,* no pemament or Valuable Buildings having yet been erected, and there being ft»w Sturen of 
Value to remoYe, 

The expediency of withdrawing the Settlement admitted, no Time shoiild be thiii it 

he done before the change of the Monsoon. 

The Board farther observes that if it be conceived that this temporary removal 
from the Andamans could invalidate our Claim to those Islands, wcro miy b'oongn Ionium 

in the mean time to settle there (a Circumstance, however, which in highly impribabli*) tbf* HbjfHib»ii 
may be obviated by keeping a small Vessel at Port Cornwallis to be relieved every hix 

Resolved therefore that the Marine Board be instruoted to take immediate ineiwuri’g fnr th© 

removal of the Convicts to Prince of Wales Island, and for bringing bark the Htoren and 
Settlers to Bengal. 

That they be further instructed to make provision for keeping a small Vosaol at iPort Corn* 
Wallis, to be relieved every six Months. 

That Major Kyd be desired to report if any part of the Storna bo, in hit. ,, 

Prince of Wales Island that they may bo transported there, and to communicati. t„ {|,„ Jf, 
card the number of Convicts and Settlers, and the Quantities of stenes fo be removed. 


4.1 V. i V » 

Port WiUiam 16th February 1796. Head the following Letter ft-om tho Marino Board, 
To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Conncil. 

^ Orders for withdrawing the Seitlement from ()„• Am!«,mm« 

r n ^ Shakespear’8 letter of the 8lh Instant. VW add ^ 

Major Kyd the Supenntendant on this Subject, a Copy of whose reply to ns W« Imv.. now U.o , , r 
to enclose you and upon which We beg leave to offer the following ()pinio.i 

the -nw. al, 

to Prince ot wSfllrd.^ ««'l ««"«•» 

consequently must be able toTrmlpOTt So Keonuta »„ Maflrim, 

that there may be to be "^0. any uuJ, 

accommodation of Major^Kyl*^'* Oornwallis whichever Government ran Cimveiiicntly njarn for the 

on t™ 

to make the necessary arrangements at the Andarvi \ timimimd 

*..» .« b^h of httrinj*: T ®r,' 

vroni, for whariorr may 1«, fnrther 

With respect to the small Vessel in t f 

=»"“> »« J0«T Ooosia„.H„., • ' W« Sabmit II,. 
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rauses which have opeiated against the English continuing there will operate in a greater degree 
against any Foreigners upon account of the greater distance from whence they must receive any 
Supply. 

2J. That the French Dutch and Danes are the only Nations who it is probable would conceive 
any such design ; with the two former we are at War, and consequently a small Vessel at the Island 
would not barr any project they might conceive of this nature, and the Danes have already a 
small Establishment at Now Cowrie, one of the Carnieobars, where there is an excellent 
Fort, and Conswpiently will hardly attempt any Establishment on so unpromising a place as the 
Andaman iHland. 

3d. That the knowledge of a small Vessel being stationed there might invite the attack upon 
her of any Enemys Petty Cruizer roving in the Bay. 

4th. 'ITiat whatever sum this Vessel and the relief might Cost, would so far interfere with the 
Economy assigned as one motive for qnitinig the Place, and the people would be equally exposed as 
the present Settlers to the unhealthiness of the Climate. 

Pinally whether the Claim of right to the Possession might not be maintained by 
setting np a Pillar and by bnrying a Plate of Jffietal, with inscriptions suited to the 
intentions. 

We are Ac. 

(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane, John Bebb. 

Fort William the 12th Febry. 1790. 


No. 2. 

Enolosod in the hitter from tb(> Marine Board. To George Taswell Esqre., Secretary to the 

Marine Board. 

Sir, — I wasyosic'rday favored with your Letter of the 9th Instant, and beg yon will acquaint the 
Marine Board, that there arc at present two hundred and seventy Convicts at the Andamans, 
to be coiiveyc'd to Prince of Wales Island, and that I imagine there will be a superfinous quantity of 
(kain iii Store, amounting to about One Thousand Bags, which I suppose the Governor General in 
Council would wish to bo sent with them for their subsistence. It is also probable that there are 
many Military and Naval stores, which it would be adviseablc to send also to that place, which would 
be ascertained by referring to the Military Board, who have the returns of stores of both Magazines. 

There are in all about five hundred and fifty persons to convey to Bengal, which with 
their Baggage will take considerable Tonnage. But there is no great qnantity of Pnblic Stores or 
property that it will be necessary to transport to Bengal. It is impossible for me to judge exactly 
the quantity of Tonnage that will bo required to effect the whole removal, but I will take the liberty 
to point out, what appears to me the best measures to be followed. A Vessel of about three hundred 
Tons with a g<»od tween Decks will accommodate all the Convicts, and transport the grain and Stores 
to Prince of Wales Island, whiesh should immediately be taken up. The Sea Horse and Cornwallis 
should be fitted out, each of which will convey about one hundred and fifty of the Settlers with their 
property, and if an agreement could be made with the owners of the Ship Fairlie, to touch at the 
Andamans, on her return from Madras, I think she would nearly convey the remaining part of the 
Settlers and all the Stores to Bengal, by winch means the complete removal would be effected before 
the change of the Monsoon. 

I have the honor to be Ac, 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 


Calcutta the 11th Pehruary 1796. 
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Horse and Cornwallis for the same purpose 
accommodation. 

The Grovernor General in Council adheres to his deternainatlon of having a small 
Vessel stationed at Port CornwaUis, and will take into consideration the Vessel and Com- 
mander to be employed on that Service. 

Ordered that the Military Board be directed to report what part of the Military Stores at Port 
Cornwallis they may judge it adviseable to be sent to Prince of Wales Island, a List of whh’h is to he 
sent to Major Eyd. 

1706. — No. V. 


Fort Wilh'am l4th Marchl796. The following Letters w-cre written on the 11th Instant to the 
Supenntendant at Prince of Wales Island and of the Andaman.^. 

Major McDonald Supefintendant Prince of Wales Island. 

Sw, — The Governor General in Council having resolved to withdraw the Settlement from the 
I have his instructions to inform you that he has judged it expedient to order all the 
Convicts about 270 iu number to be sent to Prince of Wales Island Also all the Stores of Whatever 
discription that it is judged may be useful at that Settlement of which the CommisHary at Port 
Cornwalhs will furnish a Li^t. 

^ ‘ - I am Act. 

£Not signed I 

Council Chamber Hth March 1790. 


To Major Alexander Zyd Superintendant Or the Officer in Charge of the Settlement at 
the Andamans for the time being. 

Sir, — The Governor General in Council having detomiined to withdraw th« HottlMimnt at Poit 
ComwalDs, I have his Orders to acquaint you that the Nancy Grab has hoen freightwl to Oonvey 
the Convicts to Prince of Wales Inland, you will therefore he pleased to emlmrk them without delay 
with all the Superfluous Provisions that you oan spare from that Settlomcnt for their Snh«i»toiio« and 
the Military Stores of which accompanying is a List.. The Ship Pairli# hwialso been nngagwl t*» 
toi^ at Port Cornwallis on which and on the Cornwalhs you will endiarlt th® Hattlcrs of every 
desf^iptiqn and all remaining useful Stores and with them you will proceed to Bewga! with all 
expedition. 

^ I have the honor Ac. 

-tr A xyru „ . (Signed) 0. Shakeepear Sub Secretary, 

. Port William the 11th March 1796. v. / at / 


■ 1798. — No. VI, 

Fort Wdliam 14th March 1796. Read the following letter from Major Kyd To G, H. 
w’ NsQr. Secretary to Government, 

^ acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Coimeil that th® Cornwallia 

” ^rly in readiness, I shall embark in a very few days for th® Andamans, to 
therm^^ of the Settlement, according to the Besolutimis of the Ikmrd, for which 
the Vemls have been provided by the Marino Board, In eoiwquence of the dirwtiow 
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ponToyed to me by these Resolutions I have communicated with the Military Board which from the 
Eoturns of the Magazines at Prince of Wales Island' and Port Cornwallis, has been able to fix upon 
Buch stores, as it will bo eligible to send to the first place, which will accordingly be conveyed oh the 
Vessel freighted to convey the Convicts. As by the last Account Current received from the 
Andamans, there was but a very small balance of Cash at the Settlement, It will be necessary that 
I should carry there the Sum of Ten Thousand Rupees to enable me to discharge the Pay that will be 
duo to the Puhli(‘ Kstahlishmcnts, I have to loquost the Eoaid will be pleased to grant me an order 
on the 'rreasury for that Sum, half m Gold and half in Silver. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Supeniitendant Andamans, 

Calcutta 7th March 1796. 

Besolvod that the Sub Treasurei be iiistrneted to pack up 10,000 Sa. Rs in Specie as required 
to lie stmt on the Cornwallis to the Andamans, and that the Suporintendant be infoimed accordingly. 

1796. — No. VII. 

Fort William 26thL April J798. Read the following Txdti'rs and enclosures from the Marine 

Board and their vSi'cndarys. To the Houble. Sir . I ohn Shore Baronet Governor General in Council. 

Ilonble, Sir, ■ — ( lonformably to your Ordms, dated tlu' 2Hth Ultimo, We have made Enquiry 
for a Vessel to bo stationeil at the Andamans. Tlio Brig Peggy Captain Carey has in consequence 
iieeu tendered to u», and ajipears to bo prop<‘r for the service. We submit Copies of the Master 
Atlemlant Reports resiHiOting lier ; and of the terms recommended by him Sicca Rupees 1400 pr 
Month for 6 Months Certain, every Expenco on Ac(‘ount of her to bo defrayed by the Owners, [& to] 
be approved by your Honble Board, we rcqiuwt your sanction to conclude the Agreement, and an 
Order on the 'J'roaaury in favor of tlie Marine Paymaster for Sicca Rupoos Five. Thousand Six hun- 
dred in order to nnablo me to pay Four Months advance in part of tlio Freight of the Peggy, 

Wo are vith respect 

(Signed) John Hrisjtpw, John Haldape, John Behb, E, pfPjy. 

Fort William the 36th April 1796, 


Bnolosure^No, 1, 

Ca^ptain Taswell f^ecrctjtry to the Maiine Board. 

Sir, -- 1 beg leav<‘ to enclose you my AsKistant’s Report of tlic Brig Peggy, which I request you' 
will be pleased t<i lay before tbo Board, Captain Carey informs me that the Vessel is fitted and ready 
for Sea, only wants Manning, which will take Six or Seven Days to got his people all on board 
I beg leave to offer it as my Opinion tliati fourteen hundred Sicca Rupees pr Month for Six Months 
Certain, every Charge and exiauice to bo on Account of the Owners is a sufficient height for her. 

*l am &c. 

(Rigncd) Cudbert Thornhill Masti-r Attendant. 


Marine Oflicc 14th April 1796. 
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To Ondbert Thornhill Esqr. Master Attendant, t, i, t’ i 

Si,, _ I k... —ed the B,is Peggy Oepteie Oerey, * “ 

*ith » mgl. Beck, in Bnrlhen nbont Fiitj Tone, she is shesthed mth W.k, 1, bnt net 


(Signed) A. WaddoU, Aasiatant, 

Marine Office the 13th April 1796. 

Agreed that the-Marine Board bo authorized to engage the IVggy at the stated freight for the 
Andamans service and that a Treasury Order be issued for Sicca Bu|sh-h 5litK» on account four 
Months Advance, of which the Civil Auditor is to be Apprised. 


1796.— No. Vin. 

Fort WilliaHi 23rd May 1790. Secretary Marine Board lOtb May. To W. H. Barlow, Secretary 
to the Goyernment. 

Sir, — I am clirected to acquaint you that, the Cornvfallis Wng returiH'd from tlif* Audiiiiiwiii^ 
and the Board understanding that Government has no further occasion for her wrviccN, they propow 
to have her returned to the Pilot’s Establishment, if it meets with the approval of the (Jovernor 
General in Oouncil. 

f am Ac. 


(Sigiii‘d) Q. Taawoll 

Fort William the 10th May 1796, 

, M^olvdd that the Marine Board be directed to return the Oornwallie Sohooaor to the 
Tflot Servico. 


1790. — No. iX. 


Bead the following Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamani. Suparintenilant 
Andamans 13th May. To G. H. Barlow Esq. Secretary to the Govcrnniont. 


Sir, — I have to request you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Gowncil that 
According to his directions for withdrawing the Settlement at the Andanane, the niwacary 
arran^ments having been made with the Marine Board for that purpose, I entharked on the t Jorn* 
wallis Snow, on the 12tb of last March, and arrived thereon the 26th of the same Month. In 
a very few days afterwards, the Nancy Grab arrived on which I embarked the Stores and all the Gon- 
victs for Prince of Wales Island and would have taken this opportunity of relieving tlie Heltloment 
from a Number of Artificers and private Servants, who were inclined to seek service at Prince of 
Wales Island, bad not many Artificers and private servants been sent on the Ship from Bengal, so 
that there was but scanty accommodation for the Oonriots. In a few days afterwards, fch« Druid 
froin Pegu to Prince of Wales Island touched at Port Oomwallis on which Ship for a very M<xi«ratc 
fr^htj I einWrked forty of the above discription of people. As it waa Calculated that the ship 
Fairfe WMiliwaa engsged to touch at the Andamans on her return from Madras would be at Pert 
OornwalUs ty the end (^ Matob, I prepared every thing to embark on her for Bengal, but after 
waiting with miwh impatience , till ii.e Slot of April, seeing that there was a prohahilify that her 
Voyage was altered or that some, accident had happened to her, I judged it prudent to pruvide for 
aioh OTcumstances, to embark as many of the Stores as the Oomwallis would take, all the Bick awl 
the greatest part of the Sepoy Detachment and proceed to Calcutta, where I arrived on the 6th lw«t. 
To &6 Officer left in charge the*re I gave instructions to embark on the Fairiie with the remaining 

delay on the event of her arrival, and I have the pleamire to acquaint 
I arrival at Diamond Harbour, after a very capoditioua passage 

appearance a very few days after I left it, — upon ewjuir* 
reason of the delay I find it was oocasioued by a ilifliculty of 
pro(steag-;B^ !aiaEi^ ^ consequence of which they procecedOd to Oortufft to balket with Balt. 
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I beg you will acquaint the Board, that I paid up the different Establishments and every 
Exponco of the Settlement to the Ist of May which ! was enabled to do by receiving Cash from 
Individuals, for Bills on Government a list of which acconipanys this, and as I have yet at balance of 
Cash in hand 1 have the pleasure to say that a very small Sum will answer for this Month when 
every Expence will cease. 


I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

Port William inth May 1796. 

Besolved that every cxpcuce on account of the Establishment, now withdrawn from the 
AtulamaiiH, shall cease with the close of this Month, and ordered that Major Kyd be Written to 
accordingly. 


1706. — ISTo. X. 

Ifort William 30th May 1796. Bead the following letter from the Superintendant at the 
Andamans, 

Huporiiitendanl at l.he Andamans 27th May. To 0. H. Barlow Esqr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, - - 1 h(‘g you will acquaint the Ifouble. the Governor General in Council, that inmahing up 
the Aoeotmis of thii Sei.tloment at the Andamans, to the end of this Month I find that the sum of 
Sicca Unpees Five Tliousaud Pivi* Ilundred and T'wouty five ten Pies (Sicca Rupees 5525.0.10) will 
enable me to disediargo every claim when all expeneos will cease. I have to request therefore that he 
will bo pleased to direct n Tn'asnry order to be issued to me for that amount when the accounts will 
be closed amt tran.Hinitted to the presi-ribed Oflices. 

I have the honor to be &e. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

Calcutta 27th May 1796. 

Besolvdd that a Treasury order be Issued for Sicca Rupees 5525.0.10 in favor of Major Kyd 
to enable him to cliMe the Aoeounts of that Sottloment, 


1790. — Wo. XI. 


Fort William SOth Juno 1706. Secretary Marine Board 7th June. G. H. Barlow Esqr, 
Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, •— I have the orders of the Board to forward you for the information of the GofCrnor Geubfal 
ia Oooncil, the enclosed copy of a letter from Captain A. Carey Oommandet of the Brig Peggy, 
engaged ae a stationary Vessel at the Andamans. 


Fort William 7th June 1796. 


I am &c. 

(Signed) G. Taswell Secretary Marine Bosafdi 


Enclosure. 

* 

O. TaswaU. Bear. 

Sir,- Upon examining my orders from Government, I And they have not appointed a certain 
period fiir my staying at the Andaman Station, whether I am to remain longer than the time speef- 
lied in my orders ; Should the Governmoat require the Services of the Brig Peggy longer than six 
Month* from the date of their orders, they must inform vm on [7 of it] before the expiration of that 
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time, at the same time I shall be in want of a supply of provisions for fiffotm Knropcan Seamen, for 
any period they may appoint. 

. I am Ae. 

(Signed) A. Caroy. 

June 1st 1796. 

The Governor General in Council observes that tin; Marine Board Iiavc already been directed 
to take measu.res for relieving the Vessel at the Andamans every Six Months, 

’ 1798. — ISTo. XII. 


Fort William 18th July 1796. Secretary Marine Board dated 15ih July, To (?, II. Barlow 
Bsqr. Secretary to tbe Government. 

Sir, — I am directed to acquaint you, for the information of the (onenior (Jciu’tid m t '-nmcil, 
that it has been represented to the Board by the late Oominiasary of Ht-ores at lh<* Aodatuani^, that 
on the removal oE the Settlement from thence, a Large Long-Boat, wldch was not entiq.h'lfd. ainl 
could not be taken on board the ship employed for the Service, was Souttlod and Sunk, which, an 
being perfectly new, and as it might bo considered an ohject to raise in tin* eiiMiing X>>rth Mast Mot>n- 
soon, He has marked her Situation to bo in 4 fathoms Water, and about 260 yards North 
West of the Watering Place. 

I am Ac. 

(Signed) G, Taswoll Hecry. Militioy Hoard, 

Fort William 15th July 1796. 

qrderqd that the necessary information bo given for raising the Long Boat Sunk at the 
Andamans, when an opportunity offers of writing to that Station. 


1798. — No. XIII. 


Fort William leth Septepiber 1796. Secretary Marine Board ilated fith September, 

Sir, — I am directed to forwardyou the accompanying Copy of a letjei from the Acting < >wner of 
the Peggy Snow stationed at the Andamans, and to request yon will lx. pleawd t<i inj if Inifore 
die Governor General in Council and Communicate to the Board his Inutnictions therenn. 

I am Ao 


(Signed) 

Fort William the 6th September 1796, 


G. Taswell HiNTetari Military Board. 


Bnolosure, 

To Geo. Taswell Esqr. Secretary Marino Board, 

Sir,— As the contracted time that the Honble. Board agreed to emplov thfl Brig Foftev (of 
which I am acting Owner) as stationed at the Andamans, is nearly expiring, I i.,*g l..»v,. u, ..jTfif ih« 
contmumg the said Brig on the same terms for six months longer, to whieh 4miild th.* Honble. 
B^rd agree, I pur^se immediately to dispatch provisions Ac to the Amiiimans pr tlw Bttrk 
Phoemx Captam Moore, who has agreed to touch there should my OJTer he .leeepn.d, to him. 

I am with due regard Ae. 

Orfentt. «h SeptoW 1796, 

(To he continued.} 
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FOLKLORR IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

M M, N. VKNKATASWijlir, M.F.L.S, 

iCmHtmed/rom Vol^XJI. j}.4S4.) 

Kit, IS, — Tho Primf, ihe Cveumher, and the Bdkshasht. 

A rrBf A>s King Inn! mvt'n Hona. who nsod to tend cattle in the forest. One day they saw 
a great nnmlwr <»f fi«h in a tank, and bo they drove off the cattle to graze and at once began 
to catch the fi«h. When thin waa finished, one of the brotheni went to see where the oattde 
were grMing. Ho did inif find them, bat heard a rumour that they -had bee<| carried off 
by a neightninring HAkshiMh!. 

" Never niind,"' wnid the hrothnrH “ Our father will be pleased with the seven baskets full 
of and they rarriinl the fwli homo. 

On Hwing them, the king anked “ whore are the cattle P 

o Wr woro raleliing fish and the KhkshasM lifted the cattle,” replied the princes. 

Whereupon t hi' king, ont of shrer anger, slow six of his sons, and when he was about to 
slay the no vent h and iast, the prince said, *'0 father, don't kill me, I will bring the cattle 
homo,” 

Very well, bring tlio enttle homo,” replied the king. 

In ioareh of the mi«»ing eattle the prince traversed many forests without success, and he 
fchouglit of returning homo ckiwpondingly to meet his fate, when he suddenly came upon 
a ahrpherd buy, whimi hir ipiestionwd a« to the way loading to the Bfikshashi’s abode. 

«• do thin way.” '^aid the hlmphord-bny, pointing oat a long and straight road, “taking 
throe cueuttiborB from the fiehi, anil when you come to the place where thi*ee roads meet, place 
til® ihree eucnmbi'r^ *m tho tliri'o ways. Watoh which, onoumber moves and that's the road 
%<>ti lu'c to take.” 

The prince did nceordiogly, and the oaonmbor on the central road moved, and so the prince 
wont on by that ro«.l, takiag the Ottoumber as his companion and eating the others. 

When In* wm half way «n tb« road, the Ottonmber called out ‘ Brother, brother,’ 

•• Who m l\w wan italling mo ? ” mid the prince, looking round. 

*• I,” repUcdl the < J«oiiBil«*r, 

What in it, brof Imr 7 '* wtid thr prince. 

'* Wifll, I hnvi) wiflftliing to wty to you,” repHod the Uucumhor. The Rtikshashi will pat 
i mat on u wall and aik you to ait on it. Beware ! She will mix poison in some food and will ask 
yon to Wit. Beware.” 

A little later th© Ouenmber again called to the prince, ‘Brother, brother,’ and said, “the 
time fw’ the Itiikubii'^h! to In* delivered ih at hand, and when she is about to give birth leave me 
'III the ground, and I will drivo th@ cattle homo.” 

" Very wfdl," iiaid tiui prinw*. mid moved on, and in duo course reached the Bakshashfe 
‘ilKide, and as soon se nIh* snw him who put a mat on tho well and asked him to sit on it, 

“(1, don't tronhh' ! I don’t want to wit down,” said the prince. 

Bhfi then mix' d poiiwm in some focKl and offered it to the prince. 

** 0, don’t tronhh) ! I don’t want to eat,’’ said he. 

" Well, stay where you are,” said Rfikshashl, who was now in labour, Aa soon 
jiH 1 am delivered, I will come out.” 
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At this jnnoture, the Cucumber asked to be loft ou the groimd. The [♦I'inci' did jih hji was 
desired) aud the Cucumber drove the cattle liomc* 

When the Eakshashi knew of this, she took the new born infant ui her hi )ii> iiiid h( 
rushed upon the prince to s-svallow him up, but the (Juonmber mwit' tiun l iifnh nj< a jihIiiij ra* 
tree close by. The EdkshasM put her infant to sleep on the ground, nini Ingan u> riiiiib up alm>. 
The Onenmber then pinched the infant and it cried out and do«u raiuo tlie Unk.dia.Hhi 
and pacified the infant. She then climbed half way np the trw' aguin, whi'u I hi' Ihu unda'v 
again repeated the pinch with the same result. This the lhu*iuub* r did thru' liiuff., niid thru, 
thinking to itself that the Eakshashi seemed to never get tired, had uroniMi lo another 
stratagem. E climbed the tree unknown to the Rakshaslii before alie began, and htuek two 
pointed thistles into the tree about half-way np. The RukshuHlii's e^ven ran mi * (hofu and 
became blinded. This brought her down off the tree with immen'‘(i fnive and rdn- wan killed. 
The Ououmber then killed her child, and, all fear boing vanished, the prince afai to*! t*ir inn hoine 
taking the Cucumber with him. His fathar waa very glad to iweivr him and lh''(viitl«. and 
revoked the order tor the prince’s execution. 

,, Now the prince kept his life-preserver the Cucumber in a pot very anfhly. ii,. 
to enquire after its welfare every morning aud evening with a Mliout of ‘ Hrotln and used to 
receive a reply of ‘ Yes, brother.’ This continued for some fime, lil! one d.iv l.c. bmiwhoUl 
complained of having no curry for the night. Whereupon the |innccV sist la said. '• Thcrc'rt 
a cucumber in the pot; make it into a pickle." As soon as the Ououmber wim mil open, the 
whole house was turned into blood. 

1 ' I I 1 

The prince, on his return home that evening, ehonted, aa usual for !u> In mb* i fhn ('ncuio- 
her. and, receiving no reply, went up to the pot and saw that there wm no Cm umla v hi »i, upon 
Which he ran at once to his mother and asked whore the Oatiumb#ir wiw, 

“ I took it from the pot, and when I cut it open to mako pickle with it, tin. In.uM, and aU 
was turned into blood/* 


"My IiJe-pi-eservev is gone, why should I live," howled tfui pnnee ami cornnitimd dc. 
The parents followed suit for grief at the loss of their son, mid the oatllc ai-m, i*ciim«nmg die 
loss they had sustained by .the death of their protector, ate a poisouun.. herb and di.-ii aU.. 

Na, 2 Q . ' — Tim Legend 0 / Qanim. 

Sarasvatl, the Goddess of Learning, was a mo.sfc lioaiitiful woman . aiioit „( Mm.irc, 
wi a round golden face, a curved nose, lastrous oyos.u small sweet mouth, «,if».»„m!I l,k white 
hands and symmetrical limbs, ringlets of jot-black glossy hair ; a very jiarnd among a.imm, 

She had a sou named GauSha. One day her husband Brahmft aaid to him i 
son, would you like to marry ? ** 

' Yes, feetlier,*' replied GanS^a# 

What would your wife to bo like ? ” 

‘ As beautiful as my mother," replied Gangsa, 

b, "s r, 1 I i,..i 

■■■ 

She chahoed to see an elephant passintr bv and ' A- could not find f iui» hi*d. 

dashed for the Lmll and irpped^ottLV'f 

Gau^s body and pyayed to her lord to bring their softo lif!. 
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Brakma complied with her request, and tlms GanSIfa became possessed of his 
©lephaut^s head, as we see to the present day.^ 

No. 21. — T}m Bird and the King. 

A tiny little bird uttering melodions sounds sat on the terrace of a king^s palace. The 
king was vet'y pleased and called out to an attendant and said, Put the bird into a golden 
cage and give it the sweetest seeds to eat.” 

Scarcely was the bird imprisoned in the cage, than another bird of the same kind, nttering 
the wildest cries, came and sat on the terrace. Displeased with these discordant sounds, the 
king called oat to an attendant to kill it. 

Tho order was about to bo executed, when the first bird, in great humbleness of spirit, said ; 

0, what are you doing ? 0 just king, listen to the words of the unprotected^ revoke your 

order/* 

I have lived in the abodes of saints, and listened to their sweet talk, while this my brother 
w^as brought up by a butcher, and learnt his unearthly notes from the cides of animals when 
being slaughtered. It is neither his fault, nor do I possess merit. Good or bad (in persons) is 
the outcome of association.” 

Satisfied with the explanation, the king revoked his order for tho death of the other bird. 
No. 22. — The Prabhtls and the Hone, 

The PrabhfiiS are irritated beyond measure if called Godai-kavn horse-eaters). The 
lollowing sfcory is told to account for iho epithet: — 

Once upon a time a groat famine fell on tho laud, and some PrabhUs, in their hunger, 
(ioiicerted together and killed a horse for its flesh. Greatly afraid of being excommunioated , 
they hastily buried the bones, and, making the horse’s tail to stick out of the ground, raised 
an alarm of goda yailaf goda gaiht pdtdidihf tho horse has gone, the horse has gone, to the 

nether regions/' 

Note. ‘ 

The Prabhfts are a prosperous and wealthy caste. ’ Their women are renowned fer their 
beauty, which NArlya^a Varma notices. They are Hindus, and they do not eat h.or8e*-fle6h. 
The only people in India who oat horso-flesh are the DhSrs of HaidarAbad (Deccan) and some 
Musulmans. There is a regular market in llaidarabid for horse-flesh, and the street where 
fkai» iH sold is known by the name of the Nakbtis or Horse-flesh Street. 

No. 23. — How the English Oot a Hold in India. 

First of all the English landed in Madras, and applied to the NawS.b of that place for 
land equal to a shoopskin. Tho Naw^b, thinking that the land applied for was not much, gave 
liirf pcriuission. Whereupon tho cunning Englishmen cut a sheepskin into very thin strips, 
and, joining them on to one another, oncirolcd tho whole place with this leather-string and the 
Nawiil) felt bound by his word. Thus did the English oomo to possess the first land in India, 
which they augraentod from time to time by slow conquests. 

(To be ooniini^d.) 

^ Narrated by the writer^s mother, the late M. Tuleemma. 
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NOTES AND QUEKIE8, 


THB SAYYIBS OF KABNAL. 

Mb. J. E. DnxTHMOifD, 0. S., first mentioned to 
me ftat the Sayyids of certain villages in 
Kamfil, whp are of the BftrASa’&dat, had a 
emiotis system of clan-names, and subsequently 
I was furnished with an account of them by the 
kindness of Sayyid DtM Hussain, Honorary 
Magistrate at Kamfi!4 uf whose notes the follow- 
ing is the gist » 

The H&r|USa’&dSit have a curious system by 
which the inhabitants of each hamlet or hasit are 
known by certain nick-nameB. These Sayyids 
are descended from Sayyid Abul-Eamsh Wl-sit!, 
son of Sayyid DaM or Sayyid Hussain, and it 
would be of great interest to see if any other 
Sayyids have a similar custom. A list of the 
hasth and nick-names is appended: — 


Name of Basil 
SanbhalheiA^ 


Kethorfih. 

Tandherah* 

Kho|erah* 

Kakroli, 

Behrah, 

Moml. 

Jatwird. 


JansathS. 

OhitorS, 

K4wal* 


S&Iaiptir* 
Gh&libpur* 
Sedipdr. 
Blcjaudah. 
BahAri. 
DaMniurphr* 
ur. 




NioJmame^ 

JCflfuffdds, or sewer of 
shrouds. 
Confectioner* 
Sheep-butcher. 
Butcher. 

Bhutnl she-ghost. 
Ghost. 

Dog. 

Chamdr^ scavenger or 
leathei*- wor k or. 
Camel. 

Pig. 

Barber. 

CJhirtmdr, b i r d- 
oatcher. 

Mimic, 

Jariya, one who sets 
glass or stone in 
ornaments. 

Tell or oilman, 

JMm, 

Chutlydf fool?^' 

He-ass. 

She^ass. 

greengrocer. 

Goldsmith, 

E4ngar, rustic, 
KTiumra^l a cutter of 
toil-e-^nes. 

howinan or 
bowmaker. 


Name of Bmil 
SaudMw&lt 


Pimbdi4, 

SatM, 

Churiyilft. 

Tasiar. 

SakrSrfi. 

Mu»affarnagtr. 


mu. 


Mffkmime* 

114 1 / -If imiqml 

hmtm i4 foo&l* 

i ^ « f4i « *# 

BM$4rtift l>akw. 

b » u g i f « 

mak<>r. 

Ow). 

Kmanoli. 


At firat eight Kotno (,f thiw l.nik like 

totoms, and oao k tempted to iw. in thi'jn t,rac« 
of Arabian tot<»ni.<jlan«. ^tmld t,., jn 

not apiaw 

l^i fu whifih. it 

wW ^ now, ap® oalled palwnd, op oonntvp. 

theMr^Sa'AdAtaw .dl »hVm, n«Pn,.t tkm, 

wholly in UtMrttlUag®, and PPmi thly i«w. 

KM»*7 With tb« Shfa#, 

**’^*’“ »*»«»•* »e h, 

In raalltypelte»0fagy,|^^^ *»*« 

in in ordop.atid nw pamlWed 

m Turkey m the ord«r «f th® In wbtob 

**”**^J***** **<d nr) on. The 
* . *** *^lway« ^nided to Iwoom.* orgnniw^ 

^oUhTmu' I ho IwiMine 

pow<^ul and fatnoM, of ti«»« iM,iooktio««. They 
of dpgiwm into whirh tWr 

BbSee, duo hai-e aign* by whioh Un,y ««ort 4 »i« if 

anoT-mt!^ 

*■“»»« ndw an, to 
8h}‘«! {*“ op<*er« or ut the 

Wforthw eur- 

in geaeifttl among the 8W’«e, of tlw Piuijah. 

H. A. Eoait, 

Superirdmdmt qf Mhw}^mt>hy, Pmjttii, 
Simla, Aug. IM, ms. 
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A GRAMMAR AND SPECIMENS OF THE MIKIR LANGUAGE. 

BY SIE C. J. LTAXL, K.C.S.I. 

I. — PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

L ike Kachcha Naga, Kabul, and Khoirao, Mikir is a language belonging to the Naga Group 
of the Tibeto-Burman Languages, which represents an intermediate stage between the true 
Naga languages, and the various speeches belonging to the Bodo Group. No complete grammar of 
it has ever been published. The following are the materials which have hitherto been available 
tor its study ; — 

Robinson, W., Noies on the Langvagea ejpdken by the varims tribes inhabiting the 
Valley of Assam and its mountain Confines. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XVIII., 1849, Pt. I., pp. 184 and ff., 810 and ff. On pp. 330 and ffi. 
an imperfect Mikir Grammar, On pp. 342 and ff. a Mikir Vocabulary. 

BtJTiiER, Captain J., *— A Rough Comparative Vocabulary of some of the Dialects spohen 
in the “Ndgd Mils'’ Dtstriet. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI., 
Pt. L, 1878, Appendix. Contains a Vocabulary. 

OampbEli, Sib G., — Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the 
Aboriginal Tribes of Sengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. 
Calcutta, 1874. On pp. 204-205 and ff. there is a Mikir Vocabulary. 

Anon., ^ — A Mikir Catechism in the Assamese character. Sibsagar, 1875. 

Nkighboe, the Rev, R. E., — A Vocabulary in English and Mikir, with Sentences 
illustrating the Use of Words. Calcutta, 1878. 

Damant, G. H., — Motes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between 
the Brahmaputra and Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XII., 1880, pp. 228 and ff. Account of the Mikirs on p. 286. Short V ocabnlary 
on p. 254. 

Lvall, Sir C. J., K.C.S.I., — Note on the geographical distribution and ethnological 
affinities of the Mikirs on pp. 78 and ff. of the Census Report qf Assam for 1881. 
Calcutta, 1883. This has been reprinted on pp. 177 and ff. of the Census Report of 
the same Province for 1891. -The reprinted copy has been revised, 

PcRSBLii, Miss, — Arleng Alam> A MiJcir Primer. Assam, 1891. 

Davis, A. W., I.C.S., Note by A. W. D. on the Relations of the principal Languages 
of the Naga Group on pp. 163 and ff. of the Census Report of Assam for 1891, by 
B. A. Gait, I.O.S., Shillong, 1892. Compares Mikir with the languages of the Naga 
and Bodo Groups. 

Baker, E. 0. S., — Account of the Mikirs on p. 254 of the same Report, 

According to the Census of 1901, Mikir is spoken in the following Assam Districts : ■ — 

Numbers 

District. op Speakers. 

Nowgong 34,273 

Sibsagar 22,803 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills ... 13,142 

Kamrup 8,026 

Darrang 8,108 

Elsewhere ... 931 


Total number ef Speakers ... 82,288 
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It is spoken principally in thecentie of tlw Assam Va%, south of the BirnhwapHtra* and in tb 
north-east of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

. Mikirs call themselves ‘Arlen^,’ a word which m^ms ‘niaa* generally, althonglj more strictly 
applied to a Mikir man. Sir Charles Lyall, writing in 1882, dcioriW their habitat m follows ; - 

“The country which, from its geographical nomenclature, we ahottld look upon mi the home ©f 

the MiTrir race is tolerably extensive, and includes a large area of hills in which there are now few or 
no Mikirs. The characteristic elements of Mikir topographical nomenoktnre are Idny, river, water ; 
Ij&ngso, small stream ; Inglong, mountain; long, stone; Bony, village ; /fSr, chief. In the isohied 
mountainous block which fills the triangle between tlie Brahmaputra on the nt>rth, the Dhatisiri Valley 
on the east, and the Kopili and Kalang Valleys on the w^t, these names are f«»tta«l every whw, as 
well in the southern part now inhabited by the Bsngtni N5g8« frmn the hill* arriwa the Uitansiri as 
in the northern portion included in the Nowgong district, and known mm partkiulairly as the Mikir 
Hills. They are also found in considerable numbers to the south of the LEngklter Valley, in the 
mountains now inhabited by Kukis, Kachchl, Nagis, and Kachlris (e. w * water of life,’ 

Langiing, Long-lat, etc.) as far south as the courses of the Jhiri and Jhinani. In the centre of 
Horth Cachar they are rarer ; but there is a considerable group of lUWr names agaiii to th© west of 
this tract, about the head-waters of the Kopili, and on the southern face of the hills, north of 
Badarpur. Mikirs also abound, mixed with Lalungs, on the northern face of the Khaai nnd daiiitis 
Hills, and along the courses of the Kopili and Umkhen rivers. 


Across the Brahmaputra the topographical nomenclature shows no trace of them, though there 
are a few recent colonies of the race in Darrang. 

They are thus essentially a peo^ple of the lower hills and ad^liiing lowlamk of the contral 
portion of the range stretching from the Garo Hills to the Pdtkol. Their neighbour* are (I) The 
Syntengs of Jaintia on the west j (3) Bbdos or Kachlris on the south; (3) Aeiaitieae on the north 
and east, where the country is inhabited at allj and intermixed with them ara recent colonie* of 
Kukis aud Bengma Nagas and older ones of Lalungs and Hill Kaohlrk” 

The following sketch, by Sir Charles Lyall, of the principal feature* of Mikir tiraminar t* hasKt 
on the very instructive specincens which accompany it and m iwteriahi, not yet p«bl|«hod, gathered 
• j he' late Mr. E. Stack in the years 1885-8fi. Ae regard* th« spMltitene, the parabk of the 
K^igal Son has been translated by Sardoka Perrin Ray, who It by birth a Mikir. and iv at presenl 
mployed m Government service in Shfilong. The two pieeesof folklore hav© »!«„ ittmn priittlfd 

byhim, underthesuperviaionof Mr. B.Corkery, LL,D,-^G, A. 0. * 


n, — qeammae. 

PEOHITircIATION. — Mikir possesses the following Ooa«>n»nt«. — A eh rl h i k I 

»a . », °'s3 Tim “if !.. '*• ,» 

audible. ^ initial, and the p-sound In It w iu*v«r aoperately 


pronounced, as ^in Germ^an T ^’i ^ syllaWw, abrai»tly 

note that the sound or sometimes repraSd byT^ UoTt^^f Th "uff'* 

as a variant of initial a-, see further on. ” ~ ^**'^'* 

long vowel, aiM the imbina2migh?brVS^^^ ***“ repweente the 
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ROOT -WORDS. — The root-words, whether nounSj adjectives, pronouns, adverbs or verbs, 
are generally monosyllabic. Roots longer than one syllable are apparently formed by adding 
prefixes, originally having separate significance, now often lost, to monosyllabic roots, or by 
compounding one or more roots. Prefixes of which the significance is not now traceable are cr- (as 
in arUng,^ man ; arlbng, stone ; drni, sun, day) ; ing-^ (inglbng, mountain ; inghbn, pity, etc.) ; ning-^ 
(m ningve, night; ninghan, year, etc.); and te-, ti-, to- (as in terhm, call ; teUng, abandon; /i&wjp, an 
enclosure ; tovdr, a road). Prefixes which are still significant will be noted below. Instances of 
compound roots are, in nouns, heng-op^ shoe (foot-covering) ; wi-op, cloud (sun-cover) ; reng-Me, being 
happy (life-good), etc. ; in verbs numerous examples will be found in the specimens. 

INFLECTION. — Words (whether nouns or verbs) are not inflected, but are located in sense 
by their position in the sentence or by the addition of particles. These particles may often be 
omitted where ambiguity is not likely. 


Gender. — Gender is not distinguished except for animate beings, and in them either (1) by 
difference of termination, or (2) by added words indicating sex, or (8) by different terms. Thus, 


(1) pdf father ; 

phUf grandfather ; 
(pu)nUf paternal uncle ; 


pe, mother. 
phif grandmother. 
nif paternal aunt. 


(2) sd-po, boy ; 

sii-pdf grandson ; 
dso-pinsdi male child ; 
chainbng-dlo, bull ; 


$d-pif girl. 

su-pl^ granddaughter. 
dso-pi, daughter. 
chaindng-a^nf cow. 


(3) drVmg^ man ; arioso f woman. 

ihf elder brother ; ingpr or te^ elder sister. 

Number. — The ordinary suffix for the plural is dtumy but other words arc occasionally 
sulfixed to indicate plurality, as mar, a mass, quantity, or company ; ong^ many ; ll (a respectful form 
used chiefly in addressing a number of persons). With pronouns the suffix is tunif not dtim ; 

t; we-Mm, we; %-tum^ we, including the person addressed: n^ng^ thou; ncing-tumf ye: ?a, he, 
she, it ; Id-^tuntf they ; respectful forms ne-% l-lh n&ng-ll, aUng^ll ; also ne-li-iumy nctng-ll-fum. 


Case. — Case is indicated by position, or by postpositions. The Nominative and, generally 
speaking, the Aoousative have no postpositions, bat are ascertained by their position in the 
sentence — the nominative at the beginning, the accusative following it before the verb : but both 
wliere necessary can be emphasised by the particles -fee and -sly which in some sort play the part of 
oiir definite article. Thus : 


-he^ — M-M itn-hetfrigoUr-^ tU-po^ I (distinguished from % fath^r^S servants) here 
from hunger am dying. 

nhng-he nd4dngsl haitd do, thou (distinguished from the prodigal son) with me ever art. 

Id ndng-mu-lce ili%lht-tdf rbng-thu-k-ld, this thy younger brother was dead, and is alive again. 

Ong, my name is Ong. 

-sif — hondt dchainbng-d-bh-sl ddhle Taedo-jl, where should cow’s flesh be here ? 

hondt ddohbn-*8l ndngli heldny-dclm, where did you get so much money from ? 

It is to be carefully remembered that these emphatic particles are not ease postpositions, but 
may bo followed by the latter : e. g,, jdngresd-hi-dpMn puVo, he said to the orphan ; and -si is to be 

1 Whm a prefix comes before it coalesces with it into one syllable ; thus, a + ing =» dng ; ha + ing == 
Mng ; che -H mg » chdng Aching) ; pd + ing^ pdmg. Apparently the form Ira (not he) is always chosen for the 
sKijeotival prefix, and pa (not pe or pt) for the causal prefix, before ing% 

» Bing means breast, mind, and in that sense numerous easily intelligible compounds of it occur ; but in the 
words mentioned it seems to be of different origin. 
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dietinguished from -«t, suffix of the locathe and (probably thi nanw) of tlm participle 

Another emphatic particle is-/d, which may often be tranalafatd ‘also' «ir !<pi>eiiiient, 

‘ '[The construction of the Genitive is one of the moat characteristic fi atwrcx of the langnage, 
genitive always precedes the noun on which it depends. When it is a |>ruu«itj» f»f jhi* first or »nm 
person, nothing intervenes between the two: thus, my house ; tfij rlnthca. Ba' 

when the pronoun is of the third person, or when the flrat noan takes the phire »,f a pronoun of thi 
third person, the following noun has a- inserted before it, Thas U-mptt, Ids father ; , irni'm SBn 
God’s house, la hijai-atwm aMm, this is the jackals’ work ; 8 rni~ktinijM)m uf»'>r. day iNfomiiig-rtx) 
time. This prefixed-a- is really the possessive of the third |ter»oiiai pronoun, as is provetl fiy tht 
equivalence of the pronouns in the following passive from a folk-tale : — 


Ansi' jkngreso recho-asopo-aphkn pulo, ‘la iihng-pc tiaiig ri |cn mainltle 
Then the-or^han iJie-Ung’s-son-(o said, 'ihvse yimr-cloihs t/nurilhvn-infh ymrm it eked 
nang ru-arlo nkng-lutlo-te, nhng chinidHpo; ne-pi^ 

you cage-inio enter-if, you (.they)~mll-n’c<>gnisp ; viy-thlhn tag dhuii yn, { 

anke rn-arlo lut-nbn,’ Ansi rwho-fisopo rn ingpu-si jangrisw nwigharld, ln»1 

then eage-into enter.’ Then thc-hng's-son (hn-raijo openaii-haning (ht'-tirphan ht mt, itnd 

jangreso a-pe a-rl recho-asopu pile, lu recho-ilso|s5 ii p,*. ,1 ri sA'-fe, 

the-orpfwn his-elothes Ms-dhoti ihe-hing’s-son gave, that kiw/s-sm hist loth $, Ms-dM h, M$‘n>ck!m, 
a-roi, jkngresS pi-thu-lo. ’ 

his-bangles, ihe-orphan (-^o) gane-in^etuufi. 


‘The orphan said to the king’s son, “ if you go into thn cap wearing your own rlothw, they will 
reco^se you at once (dat) ; I will give you my clothes, and then you m« outer , t.o rage.” I Z 

^^the wTs^f 

and the king s son gave the orphan m exchange bis clothes, awklaee, simI hanRlrs/ 

Here ne-pe, ne-ri, ning.pe, ndng-ri, are followed by 3-0^, d-rl. This «re of «. I«.rnr« «««« 
which has a genitive depending on it has led to fh«+ LuTm \ »*»«'« «»'•’ of «' «*rror» every aonn 

nouns in the language, and bail prefiLd noVLl ^ «««»«»«» prefl* of m«t 

governed. It is in fact Z not only to the pwatttg word, but a!«, to the word 

adjectives, Mg, God to 

clear without them: — postpositions, which, however, are ttflen oiiiillwl mhm the teiiHe ll 

gr;* 

^_o(; .lu.t:,for, whj ? hml-SMilt a- ,«>%. i T Intl'init i, ip,./, kr, (i.r tl. 

X, b 

♦ ‘ ' — — ■ M l, . 
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The Ablative is formed with -pm (dpen) or phni: helaving-do-Sk-pm, from afar off; mn-pen, 
from now ; dM-phi, from here. Apera (Assamese pam) is also used. 

The Locative is formed with t Jiem-si, in the house ; adk-sl^ in the country. We ako have 
arid, in, inside, under, Le (properly the conjunctive participle of te, to arrive) is often used as 
a locative postposition, for at, in. 

Other common postpositions are, — 

atkak, Vipon, on, 
angsong, above, upon, over. 
aru'm, below, 
aher, below. 

along, together with (long = place). 

Mimg, adm^ beside, close to, 
ad^, between, 
ang-bong, in the middle of, 
aplii^ after. 

ADJECTIVES are regularly formed by prefixing he-, or U- to the root, and do not change 
for gender, number, or case. Thus, me, being good ; heme, good : held, distance ; Tcaheld, far off : 
ddh, savour ; heddh, savoury : ho, bitterness ; Icehd, bitter : Uh, whiteness ; helbh, white : ri, wealth ; 
Mri, rich. The form of the adjective is precisely the same as that of (1) the present participle of the 
wbal root used to form the present tense, and (2) the abstract or infinitive of that root, and the 
collocation of the sentence alone determines the meaning of the word used. When particles of 
comparison or other modifying elements are added to the adjective, the prefix (fce, etc.) is often 
omitted as unnecessary, Thuo, — 

helok, white j lolc-hih, whitish. 

heme, good ; me-mu, better ; me-ne, best, 

heding, tall ; dlng-mn, taller, 

but Mngtui, high ; being iui-mti, higher ; h^ngiui-ne, highest, 

Tho^emphatic suffix si sometimes gives the force of the superlative, as in 2rndm ahetU-td, God 
the Most High ; hemi-sl ape, the best garment. 

Adjectives sometimes precede, but more commonly follow, the noun qualified (see below as to the 
relative clause) : as already observed, they are usually constructed with the relative prefix when 
joined to a noun. 

Numerals. — The Cardinals are M, one ; Mm, two ; kethdm, three ; pMli, four; pUngd, five ; 
therbh, six; therdhsl, seven; nerUp,d^t] 8irhep,mm*, hhp, ten; for the tens from 11 to 19 Are 
takes the place of Mp, the unit being added ; hre-Ul, eleven; hre-Mnl, twelve, etc. The word for 
seven is evidently six + one, while those for eight and nine appear to be ten minus two and ten 
minus one, A score is inghoi ; thirty thbm-Mp, and so on ; but the higher numbers appear to be 
little used. A hundred is pMrd. The numeral follows the noun. In composition hinl (except with 
bang, person) is reduced to nt, and hethbm to -tlibm, as jd-nl jd4hbm, two or three nights. JBMli 
and tlmbh are often contracted to phll and thrbh. 

Gou'erio Pretoes are commonly used with numbers, as in many other Tibeto-Burman 
languages : — 

with persons, being, as d-Mig-mar kbrie hdng-therhh-ke, his uncles, the six brothers, 
with animals, jdn (Assamese loan-word), as ne hetUh4bng cheUng jdn-pMU, I saw (got to 
sec) four buffaloes ; 

with trees and things standing up, rbng, as thengpi rbng4herbh, six trees, 
with houses, hum, as hem hum-phbngd, five houses, 
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tvithfet tlui«8, as « Wok, * W, tt hw, a k!Bf% f»«r Wiv^n 

Id pS^phdngd, 

wWx gloWlar tMngs, as an egg, a gourf, a tewel. i>«*, « ;'«««*»«. »'gK<‘. 

,Tim paite o| tW body, and #1«> with Wngka and olhor ..rtmtoenta, h^ng, m 

heng ehong, one leg ; roi hb»g-nit two bangles. 

Soto that om of anything is not formed with isi, but, i! of |K>r«oii», with if of other tWnp, 
with i- prefixed to the generic determinatire ; one cow « ehamimg tr* ** frimgt 

one book = epdfe; one egg = ao-« e^um, etc. This I- appar* to W borrow, d from Afiarittiie. 

in which it is shortened-froui eTt, 

OrainaJs appear to be formed by prefixing iSm to the cardinal, m W/oi Irr/A-w. third ; UfU 
phili, fourth* DistribnUve numeral adverbs are formed by prefixing ptr «*r }»LU,} u> the vanlisa^ 
as purthbm or phbngfhdm, thrice. 

rEOSOXJSS. — The Personal Prononng are, — 

1st Person, — ne, I; ne-tum, ne-lh ni-U-tum, we, fxcbding tin, | croon addrraeedi 


i~U, we, including the person mldrossMl. 
2nd Person, — nhng, thou ; nhng-ium, ndng-U, ndng-H-tnm, y**. 
I Za, he, she, it; U-4rm, they. 


3rd Person, ‘ 


aldng, he, she ; &Mng-li, respectfhf; Ifdap iitiw, mtAng H Htw, tltoy. 

These take the postpositions like nouns. The posaessive prefixes hav# Inwii alrr»| i iiiontioncd: 
they are my, OUT; ndny-, thy, yew; Zfi-, his, her, its, their, TW p(»ai,#»iiit o prrili tor lln* 
first pea®on p&eral, imheding the person addressed, is I- Ot I-, as — 

frohaindng e-haidi e-pachithukoiling, 3plHt>Uilk td o r&ng d>hti 

our-oows ot«r-e 0 ttl 0 us-ke-has-ommd-to-hiU, ocm-md-ahptfMimt miftkm «*ir*4id!e 
o-Mpeso, 

u^he-haSHiaused-to-smart. 

The DemonstratiTe Prononias are ISiangm, iktgii, this, pi. UMngtmhtum, Ihoorj 
kalMdngso, tiat, pL h&lartum, lialabangsg-Mum, those. The iyllsbte M eawm^a dielMice. m tidk-4^ 
UdMs, here ; ladM, there ; ha ahhm cheveilb, he returned home from a distanca. 

, fEolatiwc Pronouns, pi«qperfy speaking, do not exist. Their pliw# k taken h| dosrriptiw 
adj^tiwcl phrases, Thus; ‘those six brothers who- had gone to wiM cow's fiesh * h . ™ 
la ehainhng-a-hk kei6r-dkm-Stuin k^ftE bingdWfftk. 
those offsfs-Jlesli io-^U-geing-i^pl^ hroihsrfs persmi-sm, 

, ' latvd. ‘ those- persens who had oairied cow’s fiesh (to market) returned i-, ... 

la eh8in6ng-a.6k kovkn-atam hbm ohetoilS, 
those ooie’s-jesh mnim hme rttumej. 

t -'“■ripUv, .-I..... , ,W 


ill ifiiii riti#, 


So also m Teuton mgehtn-Sm-ph Mhk arUng, the man whom Tcnhin had tJiel with 
rather t'dliriLTvf al’, ’filt * '• ^ 

i^s ifseS’do^ 2 ' hi the ,arh Lg 

periphrases are used which ka!i^^h2orSto are not**** ™ ^t**'*' «*t«y*B, ( |« ih„ elmMT 

after another, we have 5t%r, the eldest- MAhvdm tho*r**(**^i».\'***’'’'"' *****”'’’ *** <«»•' t-milwri ew 

jmuor i Mikv^adun-lethdt, the next to the next to the iunioe-'^a2*-^"**t"’^*'" ' **‘‘**^”‘'*<»*«- 'he Wvt to th* 

vw mo junior, ane aWW, fym 
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The interrogative syllable used to form Interrogative Pronouns is hoi hom&i^ hom&i-sh who? 
ho^i, what ? hopu, hopu-si, holopuf holopu-son, bow ? ko-&n, ho-msi^ holo-dn^ how many ? honAt, where? 
konhnihtc, when? , 

The Reflexive Pronoun, is ametMng, self, own ; but a more usual mode of indicating that the 
action affects oneself is to prefix the particle die (chi, ching, ehevg, and rarely cho) to the verbal 
root. Thus, la hm che-voi-ld, he returned home (t. e., to his own house); a-bngmar-aiwn che-^wlS, 
his uncles said to one another ; che-h&ng-jo, they asked for themselves. Examples will be found in 
abundance in the specimens, 

VRRBS. — The Mikir verb indicates time, present, past, and future, by means of particles 
prefixed or suffixed to the root. The verb does not vary for gender, number® or person. There is no 
separate verb substantive, though there are several ways of indicating existence, as do, stay, abide ; 
JO Wny, become; Zdng', exist, continue ; IS, arrive, happen, etc. Great use is made of adjectival or 
participial forms, and, in narration, of the conjunctive participle. Compound roots are very extensively 
used, the principal verb being put first, then the modifying supplements, and then the time-index. 

The Simple, or Indeterminate, Present is expressed by the participle with Jee-(M-) without 
any suffix, as kondtsl ndng kedo, where do you live? vd kkngjar, the bird flies; sarbura thi-lbtsi nS 
hachiru, the old man having died, I am weeping ; ne-phu kesb-kbn, my head is aching badly. This 
tense is, as in other languages, often used historically for the past. 

The Beflnite, or Determinate, Present is expressed by the same participle with ~lb added ; la 
kopi kdnghoi-lo, what is he doing (now)? 

The Habitual Present, including the Past, is expessed by the verbal root with -B, as vb-atum-ke 
ne-phw-athhk ingjar-lb, the (he) birds fly above our heads. 

The Simple, or Narrative, Past is formed by the verbal root with -B or -dU, as la pu-lb or 
pu-dbt, he said; ne-phu sb-dbt, my head was aching; Wi kz-ri aphi-si Ibng-lo, he, after searching, 
found it. Sometimes -dht and -Zo are used together : la ne ingthn-dei-lb, he abused me. DU appears 
to 'be a particle (perhaps once a verb, but not now used separately) indicating completeness, whether 
continuing in the present or not, and so may be used for the present when the state indicated by the 
verb is one that began in the past and still endures, e. g., ‘ why are you afraid ? ’ may be expressed by 
kopi apbttl nhig kaphere, or kopi apbisi ning phirS-dU ? 

The Complete Past is indicated by the root with -thng-\b (tdng is a verb meaning to finish), 
as Id-apbtsi ne ddm-i&ng-lb, I went, or had gone, on his account ; teldng Ibngle pho-idng-ld, the boat 
has touched ground. 

There are besides a great number of other particles indicating past time, used with particular 
verbs. Thus with the various words meaning ‘to fall’ the following are used: hd-l5 che-hoi-lmp, he 
fell down; hhn m-hup, the house collapsed (= rvrtctng-lo) ; Idng-ehbng kli-bup, the upright memorial 
stone fell down ; Bng~pdh klo-buk (or kU-titng-lo), the flat memorial stone fell down; thhigpi-dngsbng- 
p'm ndng-klo-bulc, he fell down from the top of the tree. All these particles denote abruptness. 

A Periphrastio Past, with the root followed by inghoi-B (did), must be noticed. This is 
probably borrowed from Assamese ; e. g., hijai-ehur ejai dhbn ehb-kUp-ing hoi-16, the jaokal-pafck the 
whole of the arums ate up completely (kliji)', sdrpl inghdp ingklr-dun-hU-inghoi-lb , the old woman 
having shut the door made it fast. 

Here should bo noticed the prefix nctng, used (as the specimens show) with great frequency in 
narrative. It has the effect of fixing the occurrence to a known place. Thus, ph&k IMdkn 
ndng-fhi-lbi : metktLn ndng-cho-d'ot, the pig died here : the dog has eaten it up, in a known 
place ; — but meth&n pbn-dU or pbn-t&ng-ld, the dog has taken it away, — from a known place to 


» There are partiolea which indicate plnraKty where necessary, of which jo is that most often used. 
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a place unknown. It seems very probable that the word is originally the pronmm of the socond 
person, and that it refers to the knowledge of the person to whom the tale is r<«lati*d = • as you know > 
-or ‘%s you see/ 

The Future is represented in two ways only: (1) by -jpo added to the root, fo indipaiaan, 
action beginning now and continued in the future, as nS-im n^ki Miingo'f iriAm uphtri we 

wiU talk about this affair now (nonifce) ; (2) by -yl added to the rwvt, for an a*'tio» which fommenew 
later on, c. ff,, hadu drlkng-ia thi-jl, all men will die (>, e., at some future time), 

As -po includes the present in the case of continuing action, it may also he (.ami often is) used 
in a present sense : -ji is restricted to future time. 

A compound future may be formed by adding to the root with -jl tlie termination 
la thl-jl dohdbh-lo,h6 is just about to die; m ih-ji dbJtdbh-lo, the rice i« nearly all done; da-c/jgyi 
daikdah-W, it is near breakfast time (t. e., rice-eating); li-ji dbhdbk-lb, m haw alitmsi. arrived ; Mm-ji 
ioMoh-U, he is about to go. A doubtful future may bo expressed by -yl a«ldrd hv the present 
participle, as TtonM ehainbng-a-ok-ai ddfcsl hedo-ji, where should cow’s flesh hr here; chitinbng 
Teendm-ji, I want to buy a bullock. 

From the above it will be seen that there is much iadefiniteness in the imliratiojis of tim* 
afforded by the Mikir verb : except -idngi for the past complete, and -jl for the future, the other 
suffix® may, according to circumstances, be rendered by the past, present, or future; hut the context 
generally removes all ambiguity. 


Conditional phrases are formed by putting -fi, if, at the end «.f iho first meiidHT, and the 
second generally in the future with -jl. 

Conditional Future, — ndtig ddm-ti, ndng l& ih^hddm-ji, if you go you will nt'O him ; nim 
ne pu-ie, ne hUm-ji, if you tell me, I will do it. ^ 


/“St asbn (like, supposing that) boforn -/^ j dokbn th A»!m ti, »l B 
nm-ji, jf I had money, I would buy it. 

- M modifies the second member th««, ~ nAng dAm mn tH, ninff 

a Uyhhi apot o, hni you gone, you would have got it ; ndnf nS Mn MwiA, ni li hlbrn tAm^U, 
if you-had explained to me, I would have done it ^ 


y‘*“ ^ tired, 

It ^ ’ f: ; mu; elative particle ; Mi, constant affix ti* m«- ; f%, 

verb meaning ‘to continue’ or ‘exist'). ‘ , img, 

“■‘“""s 1 n», l«irlirl.. .1 umuUir » 

Te may be omitted where the sense is otherwise fixed j — 
nkng dam plngthni Sng, chnng hxig jl. 

S« Mgh ™,., „a i, .j, 

nang pu 5ag, nS-ng kroi-krS 6iig 

•tagdota p,^ng pi, p,k;,o iing P5. 


money you p„0 1^ 
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The Imperative is, for the second person, the bare root, or more usually the root strengthened 
by the addition of mi, tha^ or non. Thus, pt-noif giye 3 Ung-tha, see ; pt-nbn^ give. The form *with 
woTi (meaning ‘now’) is the strongest form. The other two are of about equal value. The other 
persons are formed by the addition of nang (a verb meaning ‘to be necessary’) to the future in ~pd 
or present in 4d. ‘ Let us go ’ = thm dhi-pd-n(mg ; ‘ let us go to the field and plough’ = rit Mi-bai 
dhn-ld-nhng ; or, by using the causative form of the verb, ‘let him go’ = l&U peddm-nm» 

Participles. — The Present Participle has the form of the adjective^ with the prefixed 
fe- (lei-) or as hedhn, going 3 IcdcMm, weeping. 

The Past Participle is the root compounded with icing : ddm-^irng, gone j tUhthngy having 
seen ; Mpmgtu-iangy fattened. 

Perhaps the most used form of the veib, especially in narrative, is the Conjunctive Participle, 
either the bare root, or the root with -si, as hhn clievoi-si thehlo, having returned home, he saw. 
When the past is indicated, dot is used, either with or without -st, as clo-det jun^dH sdrhurd ion-Mo 
laihbng pdtu-joi-st i-ld, hmng finished eating and drinking, the old man, having quietly hidden his 
club under a basket, lay down ; Tenion dohbn-dUng-ptmg long-si, rit ddmde-dotsi, Teuton^ 

having got the bamboo-joint with the money, without returning to the field, ran away. 

When the phrase in winch the Conjunctive Participle occurs is terminated by an imperative, the 
suffix is not -si but -rd. Thus, ‘ having eaten your rice, go ’ or ‘ eat your rice and go ’ is m chb-ri, 
ddm-nm ; but ‘having eaten his rice, be went’ is an chb-dot-sl, dAm-lb» While -si links together parts 
of a narrative, -rd links together a stiing of imperatives. 

The Inj3.nitiV0 or Verbal Noun is identical in form with the Present Participle . kum-ldrdt 
f Angie Tieldn arid nAng-drju’‘lbng4d, he heard there (nAng) the sound of fiddle scraping (kirdi) and 
dancing {kekAn), All words beginning with he- (Jci-, hd) may therefore be regarded as (1) Adjectives ; 
(2) Participles forming tenses of the verb; or (3) Verbal nouns; and it will be seen from the analysis 
of the specimens how clearly this at first sight strange allocation of forms can bo made to express the 
required sense. 

A Fiitiiro Verbal Noun or Gerund can be formed by adding -ji to the verbal noun with ke-i 
IceWm-ji, to make (rejoicing is proper) : this form generally occurs with a postposition , ning arhng 
ehipi-ji dpMn, in order to make merry together. 

The Passive, as in other languages of the same family, is unknown as a separate form. It may 
sometimes be expressed by a periphrasis, as ‘I was beaten’ = ne Imhdh m-tdng, lit., ‘I received 
a beating’; but it is most frequently found in a participial form, wliioh is ideniiml with the active 
pariioipk, and is m fact the same thing regarded from the other side. Thus ‘ bring the fatted 
calf and kill it here,’ is IcdpAngMang dchainbng-dsd Idddh vhn-rd ihu-nbn: idpdngMdng is made 
up of the root ingtu, to bo fat ; pd, the causal prefix ; kd, the participial prefix ; and tdng, the suffix of 
completion : the word might mean ‘having fattened,’ and since in a transitive verb, which alone can 
form a passive, there are always a subject and an object, it is evident that the verb may be regarded 
as active from the point of view of the subject, and passive from that of the object. In such a phrase, 
moreover, the participle (as, in relative phrases, the adjectival clause) comes firsts and thus calls 
attention to the action upon the following patient ; while in an active phrase the agent comes first and 
the participle or noun of action after it. In the same way, the phrase ‘he was lost, and is found 
again ’ is rendered ingbb-doMd, Ung-thu-lbhlo : this might equally well (since no pronoun is expressed) 
be rendered actively ‘I had lost him, now I have found him again.’ Thus the absence of a formal 
passive, in a language required to express so simple a stage of thought, is not found to be an 
ineonvcuicnce. 

The Negative Verb is a very interesting and remarkable feature of the language. A separate 
negathe root, formed by prefixing or suffixing a negative particle and conjugated m the same way 
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„ a. porftive, i. indrf . «omln« property .p<«h ; hot in M,k,r «.i. mpad«r 

™t.i. formed in « pe««li« I""" *" I'””"*'’’'’’ *“ “"J 

cannot is unable. Bat when the root begins with a ennsomnl m a mtm iif mimmmiU, ibi«« tit 

reDeated before the added syllable: Mefe, see; tktJc-ihe, am not: dAm,g0‘, not: 

believe • Iroi-kre. disbelieve, disobey: mfik-prdng, awake (eyw^pon) ; m^k-prAwj pri, not awake. 
When the verb is of two or more syllables, the last is chosen for rrdnplu'Rtion ; m inglm, doj 
{ngM-he, 'aot do: inginso, shoyr mercy; in(yinw-«, not show mcrey : (ktni (Aisameae loan-word), 
recognise ; ohini-M, ijot recognise. 

The secondary root thus obtained is conjugated just like the iwwitivo i*sr.-i.t that the 

timedndex is more often dropped as unnecessary, owing to the context ahowing »hftt the time 


relation is. 

In the Imperative, the reduplication is not used ; the imrtiele -n' is added t« thw jxwitive root t 
tWMihn, see; tUh-n or Mh-ri-nbn, see not. 

It may be added that this method of forming the negative hy r«laidio8ti«« is not jwonliartO 
verbal forms; adjectives are also negatived in the same way : hm, in pain, «ii?k ; so *i, mi aiuk, well i 
Mngjinso, merciful; lAngjinso-se, merciless : but, as there is no distinotiou hetwooii an atlJocUve aedl 
a verbal or participial form, this is not remarkable.® 


Besides this organic negative, there is a periphrastic negative foiUMvl hy adding th« word Isl, 
is not';: dUng mi, keoUng AfiS, Mpeidng SvS, God biw no hc4y, no Iwginiiing, no end (b'fc, 

llfedmdy'' is hot, beginning is not, end is not). The S- la iri is tl» tisiial M- «f rela*i«»n and auqr 
bte ifec^ed ; fildm-ow, Without a word; wosdless, dtttnb. ITs* may Iw preflawl, yiidding kMi 

used as an adjectivsl negative: SkhM-'k&tii grfo«o-8Wii», ahameloMi women; trilo-hdrS, litewdly 
f heiug-nofch^,’ is a common expression for ‘ all * ; — Ifaslian Iwfft* qmnti. 


• Interrogatlre senteuoes are formed (when not containing an interrogativo word iMned 
with ifco-) by adding m& at the end; ‘are you planting the ammii unctwked 

md; ‘is it true?’=85AWr-m5; ‘having a bullock almdy, why should I boy mnV 
do-lm^U, hendm-ji md.' 

e^wsal Verb. — This is formed by prefixing the syllable pe- (pi', |Ni«), whieh is proWbly the 
Boo^t pi, meaning ‘give.’ Thus, eho, eat ; pgeM, cause to oat, fwA ; finiah j patAmpt hatuia <#' 

fimsh, end: ingrum, be gathered together; pAngrum, OoUoet; p3r4k, lost; jrt diwtrif* 

This syllable takes precedence of ohe in reflexive verbs j e.g., fi« 

cows he has caused us to slaughter all. Here i- is the first parson plitiwl pwmoofi inoloding iiti 
adfbessee ; pa-, the causal prefix ; cM, the reflexive particle, indicating that tit eow* alaisf hterad. w#t 
thjar own ; tku, the verb ‘to cut,’ ‘kiir ; koi, a particle indicating eottiplotewcta, all (eA^feu#, h» md 
up) ; ^ng, tlie tehse-suffix, ■ j 

^ InoeptLves are formed with the verb Mng, to begin, used with the influitiva : irhng 

they began to make morry ; or with the future participle or gerund in jl, with tli« loeatiwi 
particle -«l added, as heduk-ji-el oMng-ld, ho began to bo in want. 


Compound Verbs meet us at every step in MiWr. Roots are beapwl ti*Kiftli«r, and tht 
compound is closed by the tense-suffix. Ordinarily the flni root detenalnes tin* ntetuing of til» 
epmpoond, the rest being adverbial supplements of modifying force ; eMrt*-pld%-(d, preteadetl to Wil# 
{^ 1 ^, weep ; Um, seem, appear ; pi4im, canse to seem, pretend) ; Uph!bng.tlAm MAmg, a iwson wli 




^ the *?*“* oi>tkm»Ilsr a aenwwbat rtmllar redu^lwdlfflttdt 

riltetoito niWJ'Mfcwaai^.yai, did not h«to *m, prnrmh 

So 'fe Wvik to* means ‘ to idve* ; woo Is tks Mfidiva j usd firf tt 

suffices mo fmly dlspwiisd with la ^ aepillte !««' «sod 


examp^G^ are 
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win go and set fire (to the funeral pile) (^KLong, kindle; dhm, go); hroi-dun-lo, she consented (leroi, 
agree, obey; dun, go with another) ; ne do-dun-ji mo, will yon be a companion to us? (do, remain; 
dun, be a companion to, go with) ; le-ddm-ra jun-ddm-nbn, go to the house and drink yOnr fiU (le, 
arrive ; d&m, go ; jun, drink) ; thdng~ia pu-hai-he-det-si i-joi-lb, not daring to say anything, he lay 
down quietly (yjw, say; hai, dare; kai-he, negative verb; i, lie down; joi, adv., quietly); ndng 
d&m-lbng-le, you cannot go (ddm, go ; IbTbff, get, obtain ; Ibng-Ie, negative verb) ; arju-lbng-lo, he 
chanced to hear (arju, hear ; long, get) ; ddm-jui-lo, he went away (dcim, go ; jui, run away). Some 
verbs take the suffix lot before the suffix of past time, amongst which may be mentioned thi, die ; 
i, lie down ; andydrej, close (the eyes). As an example we may quote tM-tdng-lbt-le, died, 

ADVERBS. — These are, extremely numerous, and are, like subsidiary verbal roots, inserted 
between the principal verb and the tense-suffix ; e.g., thu, again ; reng-thu-et-lo, is alive again (ring, 
live, takes et before verbal suffixes) ; Ibng-thu-lbh-lb, is found again (long, find, takes IbTt before verbal 
suffixes) : fU, completely ; e-]get-ld, he planted completely (e, plant) ; n&ng~lut-joet-ld, all are entered in, 
they have gone in completely (n&ng, defining prefix, — see above ; lut, enter) ; Hip and leoi, also 
meaning * completely,’ used with oho, eat, as in ehb-Telip-ld, ehb-koi-lo, he ate up ; serSk, quickly ; 
vdn-serdk-ld, he brought quickly. 

Here may be mentioned the way of forming Diminutives and Augmentatives. For the 
former, add so, small, to the noun ; Idng, water ; Idng-roi, river ; Ung~roi-sd, a brook : hem, a house ; 
Mm-so, a hut: (or) stone; ldng-sd,a small stone, a whetstone: di!om, time, interval; oLbrnso, 
a short time. On the other hand, the syllable pi added to a noun magnifie.s it : thbng, wood, 
firewood ; theng-pi, a tree : Rng, water ; Idng-pl, the great water, the sea : tovar, a path ; tovar-pl, 
a highway, a broad road ; to-var-sd, a foot-path. 

(To le continued.) 


THE LEGEND OF KTJNJABAKARNA. 

TRANSLATED ESOM THE DUTCH OE PROEESSOE KEEN 
BY MISS L. A. THOMAS. 

£ The Legend of Eufijaxakaxi^a has been rendered accessible to the public by Professor 
H. Kem, who has printed the text from an Old Javanese MS. of the last half of the 14th century, 
belonging to the University Library of Leiden, and has prefixed a full discussion of the age and 
sources of the story and the peculiarities, of the MS., together .with a rendering in Dutch. Professor 
Kern’s work appeared ip the Transactions of the Academy of Amterdam, Literary SecHam, ATeta 
Seriet, Vol,.JIl., No^ S of 1901. The present translation has been made, with Professor > Kern% 
kind consent, from his Dutch version, and is the work of my sister, though I have examined the 
whole and added the rendering of one passage. It is hoped that the story may prove interesting to 
readers of the Indian Antiquary, both as a highly peculiar production of the Mahfiyfina Buddhism of 
Java and as a charming example of ‘ Vision ’ literature in general. For a further account of it, the 
reader will turn to Professor Kern’s above-mentioned original. It will be observed that some of the 
proper names, etc., show, in their spelling, traces of their sojourn in Java. — F. W. Thomas.J 

A fter Skatara had proclaimed the Sacred Law in the BddMclutta VikAra, all the gods, 
namely, Aksh6bhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Am&ghasiddhi, LfibdSvara, and Vajrapfini, 
joined in worshipping the Lord Srl-Vairdohana, preceded by the rulers of the four corners of the 
earth, namely, Indra, Yama, Varupa, Kuvera, and Vai^ravana. These, all together, worshipped the 
Lord Srl-Vair6ohana. After he had preached the Sacred Law to all the gods, they took leave in 
order to return each to his own kingdom. Then they went away. 

Now there was a certain Yaksha, called Eufijarakarua, who practised asceticism on the slopes 
of the holy mountain MaMmSru at the North, with all the steadfastness of his soul. But he was 
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in doubt how he should be born again, whether as man t»r not ns man, » tf< >t t>r That 

was the reason why he practised asceticism ; ho wished, in his fnture liti-iirii.it. .<n, to higher 

the order of living beings. Hearing that Vairfichana wn« hiiig t hit Law lo nil th«- giulg, he 

departed to do homage to him, as he desired to hear the tewliing «•! the Tins, tin, n, was 

his plan. 

Hey! Presto! Begone! Without lingering on the way he eanm to BMhJohittn. llm holy 
mansion of Vairdchana. Straightway he did homage to tin* Lord. Aft^ r he |,4,i tendered homage 
he uplifted his folded hands morontly, saying: — “ (> graeintiK Kurd’ Hme yity ojoti jour son, 
0 Master ! Instruct me in the Sacred Law, as I am in ihmht eoneertHiu: tny n- >* hirih and the 
requital (of good and had) to the children of men ; for 1 see that, of the ;«»',.].)«• ..n ilm larth, somp 
arc lords, others slaves. What is the cause that it is Bo? for they are, iililvi', ) lx- of Bhafirii. 
What may be the reason of this? I ask you for eBlightenmenl eonieticiig ttii i; teaeh me, 

0 Master! -with regard to this, and how my defilemenfs may In* remou'd. |n-.lnn*t mo in the 
Sacred Law.” 

“0 my son, Ktifijarakar(ia, this is very good of you (lint yem di“.!ri' (-> the Saorod 

Law, and that you make free to put a question almit (he requital to th«' riiildi.ti oi men. Ileeaniie 
one sees that there are men who, however tlioy aro made acquaintiil with llie me in', of en jn'llmg th# 
defilements from their bodies, nevertheless do not enquirn after th" impmt of tho Saered Iaw, 
because they wish to enjoy themselves. And wliat enjoyment ? Eating and dnrd.mr, (In' poMsi't-atmi 
of giild and slaves, and the means jof bedecking themsolveB. This ia eiiji-iiitii’ifJ Bi'oiding to their 
n^ son, are not of their opinion, and yon enquire aliont tho Sacrctl Law, Now 

1 wii iMtruet you forthwith in the Saoited Law, bo that you may Wrn to ktmw it fullv . uml that 
yom: viaon may be cleared, and you may rightly undcirstand tin* requital to tin* ehiidroii of men. * 
andwby now, upon the earth, some are lords, others sIrvob, both of tlir-iii effrywlmri-. Hut you 
must first go into the kingdom of Tama, whore yon Bhall nn alt tin* wirknd. Tli.-ii*«f must 
you first obtain knowledge. When you return tbenoo, I will initrart yon in the Snored iMW. 
Good 1 Then go first to the lower world and ask Yam&dMpati the rmima win ih« ovil-doer* 
experience the five states of worldly suffering. Lot him explain dmt to yim.” 

“As you command, Lord ! I will go, Master 1” Pr^to ! Begone 1 Thanks tv. hi., natiireand akill 
aa a Taksha, he plunged into the ocean and opened the port, tho witraace in Yiamft'a kinfdom. 
The divinities were amazed at the appearance of KtifiJarftk*Mny«, which ramud north ami wuttb, 
west east, to be aptated. When the atmosphere had become wlm, tli» earth rjimk.nl «n if it 
would. burst; the tops of MahdmSru shook, the mountains swayed, tho watoM irf tlw a«a wore stirred; 
thmderbolts, borne by the storm, whizzed; hurricane and whirlwind ; mirage and rdnimw shot to 
andfro through the air flickering unceasingly. Then, suddenly, the jiorlal of the oi'can. through 

aw,w!L, oi vT I "" *'■» *» *“ 

l«da to Buddiacd.'- tk.. '.'ll*, ’ ,v“* •“ 'I” '"•* 

wtoagitml * ’ «liorc|p.all vrliaWw 

and to Yama’s kuHtdm^^^DvaiJv^* Bvarakala, who watahw Uta .atrarioo to lioavan 

g . Dvarakala shows the way thither ; and so Kuftjarakitrfta ctttiic upon 
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him. Wli^n Dvarakala saw Kufijarakar^a, he accosted him, saying: — ^'‘Hey, brother ! who are 
you, who are come here to the crossways! What is your business in coming here?'' jSo spake 
Dvarakala. 

Thereupon Kufijarakar^a answered, saying: — “I am a Taksha, Kxifijarakarna by name^ 
who practise self-mortification at the north-east side of MaMmdru. The cause of my coming 
here is a command of the Lord Vairdchana ; he commanded me to go to Yama^s kingdom, and 
now I ask you the way there,” 

Then answered Dvarakala : — “ Ah so 1 Oh, dear brother Knfijarakar^a, old mart, I count 
myself right fortunate, my dear fellow, that you have come here. Well! You ask the way t6 
Yamaha kingdom* Now, follow that road there to the south. Hasten a little, dear brother, for 
you run a risk of being overtaken by the darkness; now the danger consists in darkness. There- 
fore those who celebrate a funeral on earth take lamps with them to serve as a light for the souls 
when they copie into the darkness. If you wish to form au idea of the opacity of this darkness 
when xt is come, well, it lasts seven days before it vanishes.” 

What a long time it lasts, elder brother Dvarakala t So be it. I ask leave to go henee/’ 

** Good, brother ! hasten quickly upon your way, dear brother I” , 

Thereupon, Kufijarakar^a went his way. Presto ! Begbne ! Without lingering on the road he 
came to Bhtlmipattana. There was a Snjyoti, which always gave light over a sendriya space j by 
B^ndriya is meant far as the sight extends.” There Kiifii jar akarna found a gate whose folds 
were copper, its lock silver, and the key gold, the posts were iron; the entrance was a path a fathom 
and a Jcah wide. The courtyard was besmeared with dung, manure of a heifer ; it was planted with 
red AndongSf Kayu Mas, gorgeous in full bloom and impregnated with the vapours of incense, the 
odour of which is here clifiused like a sweet-smelling perfume. It was strewn with scattered 
flowers, and adorned with garlands of honour. This was the reason why the wicked raced to get 
there, thinking it was the way to heaven. 

Eufijarakansia went further. Quickly I Gone 1 He came to the field 61 Pr^tabkavanaj 
which extends one y6jma. He stood still at the boundary of the field AgnikoroVa (Agnitdrana ?). 
The boundary was marked off by fire in the middle of Bhtimipattana. There were the sword-trees, 
trees with awords for leaves ; the buds thereof were laaeeis, and the thorhs all kinds of weapons. 
The thickness thereof was that of a and the height ten fathoms. - The shadow stretches 

over lOdakslm above sword-like grass j the undergrowth was formed of lancets andlmifee; That 
is the place where the wicked undergo the five states of mortal suffering, while they are hunted 
tormented 6>y the servants of Yama. What, then, were the puniskmehts Which KiiiUjarikarjja saw 
there ? Some' di^ them had i^heir .skulls hewn off with an axe ; others were 'dh’ameh (or mar^yWiI) | 
some were put open ; alter that they were beaten with iron clubs and their sfculW were split open so 
that their bramh^^iJ ? Safterwards, theh feet‘ were crushed, by hundred^ all together, all utterly 
shattered ; then they were stabbed with iron pikes as thick as a pmng-trm and ten fathoms long, by 
hundreds all together. To what can one compare them 1 They were like grasshoppers which have 
been pierced. They wept and sobbed. Some with lamentations called upon their father and mother, 
others upon wife and children, for help, ihere were, moreover, certain Yaksha-birds, called 
Swantam (Asipattra ? ), malevolent, with knives for Wings and swords for claws, ^ — claws 
sharp mi Indra?s weapon. These came flying from the srword-tiees and fell upon the btH ones, 
by hundreds alltog^er, while they were bitten by Yaksha-hounds with! gigantic heads, by thousands 
all together. Some htad their necks bittm through; the stomachs of /others were tom open at their 
fall from the iWord4rees, -So that thmtt bowels hung out. But those who stiD lived were pursued and 
driven out by dogs with Y4ksha-faoe» ; these were servants of Yamadhipati. There were also 
Agnimukha-( fire-mouth 3-Yafcshas, with fiery hands and ftet. . These pursued the evil dues, in 
compact troops of tfioii-sandl all tc^ethei.. Tie bodies bitten by a sway of the wings ; 
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bodies which were burned gnashed their teeth ? thiiir ejubuH^* ttarliea i»«t; they writhed® 
souirmed groaning, neither dead nor living, panting and gasping for hreaih. ami lying in agnny npe 
the rods Those who still lired raced their hardest, taking hold ol oneh oihot by the shouWw, th«j 

bodies being exhausted by the heat of the Agnimukhaa. All who wm* |.ttr».m>d hy tho »wTants< 

Taina were taken and laid upon iron pikes which were as thick as an arm, ami a falh.mi and a IsoX lonj 
In conTulsions, they were pierced from chine to crown. Others mn away and wmght refngo at 
sword-trees, by thousands all together in a crowd. When they ware com.' wider the tiwa, tiN 
thought these would give them protection. Then tlie Yaksha-birds slMnik the trees, wliich tnras 
entirely to prickles. AB those who sought rdfage were cnt to ph»f<w. What did they look like 
■Some had their skulls split, their ribs broken, their stomachs torn ojwn t their toiwels were falling oa 
and their arms were cut off. They were not dead, nor yet living, while nmiergoiiig the live sbiti 
of worldly suffering. Moreover, still another disillnsionnient Was pn'parr .1 f«»r them ; wimi* wab 
babbled with a munnur like the water of a little lake, “That will Iw ft'ty d*’l}rii»Ms to drink,’* th< 
thought ; so they went up to it in great crowds. When they came there , they Irml on the ehat 
grass ; their feet were pierced, and the blood gushed out They all fell aa if they hwl Iwnti itrw 
with all kinds of weapns. Then the birds with Yaksha-facw came j they ahwok the swoni-trws w th 
the leaves all fell. With all the weapons stuck in them, the wickwl men li«»hwl like the pricklat ( 
a hedgehog. Thereupon, their bodies were racked by the AgmmtMm wiih a jerk w. that they w« 
shrivelled and their brains gushed out. They were neither dead nor living. They writWai 
sighed, being continually tortured. Thus did KuSjarakliiXiQya Is'ludd the evil on.'s. At the si^ 
Kufijarakanya felt as if his heiurt were tom in pieces ; aghast, ho mw the puniehmeut of the ei 
ones, which seemed to him to be endless. 

' ' Ktifij^kanya stood still. When he turned his gkocetowanls the a«*nth. he caught i.iglit of tl 
Baihgtiftta-parvatas, two mountains of iron, which, continually moving, igmiiMt each oflw 
There were the evil ones chastised and spurred to go through the yawning opiming in tlr moniitai&S' 
irbn, - which turned round like a windmill, resembling birds in flight. Tin. wrvants of Yaa 

were not even yet satisfied. So the evil ones were tortured anew and atnirk with inm rlnlw a« thh 
as apinawp-tree. Others were pierced with iron sjiears, ten fatimitni long, by hwndivala all togetii* 
What did they look like? Like strung locusts. In gr®t h^sto tlwy toiighl a mrnna of VNieap 
reverently folded their hands, and uttered a loud cry, saying sorrowfully i- - Ah, great Meit** 
Servants of Yama I have pity upon me ; let me live and lie bom again njwin tlw earth ; teach | 
what is proper and what is improper, so that I may forsake «», ki an ida4iettt servant oN 
Pa^itas and perform works of charity j now, on the contrary, I wap the tniita of wirkediMwa.” 

That was indeed a cry; an outburst of sorrow and woe! — “ Tlie evil that you have df«i 
altogether too base, is it not? Of that you can be assurod in your mSmb. How can 1 |wmitf 
to be born again? The whole world would go to nought, as ski tb# ftSgfM Ijftw, the natow 
things, the ordinance of time, the abandonment of the world, piety, guntlwiriw. nil that is ri|l 
merefore, then, should you be born again hereafter? The world would certainly ho through |0» 
tb were set in .fire and flames In consequence of yonr former Impiety. Ateo, you wore roveb) 
and have repeatedly killed innocent men. Now tho evil that you have done is bBcimw an iron ip* 
which torments your bodies as a payment for the wiokedneei of which you have madu youweli 
guilty. All that is your merited reward, you wicked ones I '* 

Suddenly the sound of stabbing was heard } bang I bang 5 they are beatoii itnwaainglf with 
iron club ; suddenly, crash 1 crash, everywhere could one SM tibe poiiitt atirking out. io 1 
servants of Yama went to work while they punished all the evil on®, who shrii'kwl iu ps 
.Af^mds th^ were hung on high, and under them Are was kiadkd. When Kttll|«rokflX 

** ^ evil-dwr#, wk» wow W 

toryants of Yama. KuAjaxulcan^ felt a griping j^n at hie h«Mrt : it was as if ’ 
. body were being cut ’in pieces. It was as if bo impbringif miiod Ma baada 
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Blia$ara-Vftirdeliana, with the words: — Jho^ namo Bhatdra! Namah SivdyaJ^ Boundless is 
the mercy of the Lord toward me, in that he commanded me to go to Yama^s kingdom to see 
what is prepared for all eyil-doers* Now, only, do L understand what was his aim.” 

So spate Eufijarakaima. Then he praised the Lord and went away to the abode of Bha|dra- 
Yamadhipati. Hey ! Presto ! Gone ! He came to the abode of Yam^dhipati. Because it was 
not unknown to Yama who Euhjarakarp.a was, he welcomed him : — Oh, how fortunate I am that 
you hare come I Well, my dear younger brother, what is the cause of your coming here ? It is, 
indeed, seldom that you come i what is your object, and your desire ? ” 

"Oh, my elder brother, Yamildhipatif my object in coming here is th^ result of a command 
from His Holiness Bhatd;ra«Vair6chana, and I seek to be enlightened by you, as L am in doubt 
how I shall be bom : as man, or not as man ; as divinity, or not as divinity, I know not what 
recompense I have to expect at my rebirth. So I asked for enlightenment, and the Lord 
Vairdchana said to me : — ‘ It is excellent on your part to ask for enlightenment concerning the 

* Sacred Law. Therefore I will teach yon, so that you may learn to know the Sacred Law fully 
^ and that your vision may be made clear. But first go to Yama’s kingdom, where yon will see all 
^ those who undergo the five states of mortal pain, ‘ When you have returned from Yama’s kingdom, 

* I will instruct you in the Law.’ — So spake the Lord Vair6chana to me. Have pity upon me, 

0 elder brother Yamd/dhipati. Explain to me the meaning of it. And then I should like to ask you 
still another thing, 0 elder brother Yam&dhipati. What road is that which one sees from here ? 

1 have great fear of it in my heart because it is closed by fire; towards the south thereof are two 
mountains of iron, which continually move and strike against each other. There are the evil-doers 
squeezed flat by the mountains of iron ; their skulls are broken so that their brains fall out ; their 
tongues hang out of their mouths ; their eye-balls start out* They are not dead, and yet not living, 
but are perpetually tortured. What is it that causes such things ? Is it the universal ordinance 
of God ? Tell me that, 0 elder brother YamMhipati.” 

Just so, Kufijarakarpa. I will instruct you, dear brother; listen well! The road where 
you see the glow of fire leads to Adbobhtimipattana ; and what you see protruding from the 
centre of it is the sword-tree jungle ; and the black mass you seo rising at the southern boundary 
is the so-called ParTatasaughd^ta, mountains of iron, which strike against each other. Tbi^her the 
evil-doers are pursued by my servants, as punishment for their former JDushkriii, the evil they have 
done upon the earth. This adheres to the soul and demands fruition. Such is the Karma. The 
good and the evil-deeds shall both receive a proportiouate reward, being pleasure or pain, which one 
experiences in the body. Into Bhtlmipattana men are consigned by their evil deeds. How great, 
then, should be the number of evil-doers whom you saw there anon? A thousand? Two thousand ? 
Incalculable is their number, pktlmipattaiia is full of them. How broad is the way which you 
followed jus* now 7 A fathom apd a wide. This also is crammed with evil-doers. But yonder 
way, which is bdt three spans broad and overgrown with grass and weeds, bow comes it so ? 
Because those who do good deeds are so few in number. All men upon the earth do wrong, 
struggling for precedence. Therefore, Kufij^rakarp.a, do not fail zealously to practise self- 
mortification,” 

" Ah, elder brother Yamftdhipati 1 Yes, so it is. The evil deeds in their former life Ire the 
cause of it. What is really the reason that they wish to live again ? For sure they have died 
formerly on the earth; and yet the dead, as many as have come to Yama’s kingdom, return to 
the flesh.” 

" Ah, dear brother Kufilarakarpa^ old man 1 You are very ignorant, brother ! That comes 
about in the following way ; listen carefully. You must know then ; there are five A^mam in the 
body, namely, Atman, Pardtman, Ntrdiman, Antardiman, CMtandtman* That is the number of souls 
in the body. Consciousness (CMtma} is that which rouses a desire to live and unites those other four 
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‘‘Ah, elder brother Xam^rdhipati t your explanation is perfectly clear ; on hearing your words 
my heart is struck with pain ; my desire to lire is gone, now that I hare heard your words, 
0 elder brother iram9,dMpati. Whence is the evil-doer to come, 0 elder brother ? 

“Ah, brother Ku]&jarakari3La I the evil man comes from heaven. Have you never heard, 
Kia.Aia^fl'kurpa, of a certain mighty VidyMhara, son of Indra, called Pttr^avijaya? He is to 
come from Indra’s heaven. Great is his guilt, especially great is his wickedness, he is shameless, 
arrogant, ravishes prohibited women, punishes innocent men, defies the elders, mocks the unhappy . 
He has been repeatedly warned to refrain from his misdeeds, but he was carried away by his former 
Dushkriii, his former evil conduct, which, after his death, will bring Mm to the cauldron of helL’' 

“Ah, what do you say, elder brother Tam5,dhipati ? Shall Ptlrp.avijaya go into the 

cauldron ? ” 

“ Yes, dear brother, for his guilt is sore.” 

“ Alas ! Oh ! I am astonished, elder brother Yamadhipati, that Ptirp-avijaya should have so 
sinned. How is it to be explained ? Indeed, he has dwelt so long in heaven and all the gods are 
subject unto him, also the Vidyadharas and the VidyMharis are subject to him. That is the 
reason that I am so amazed. I was jealous when I saw how he was bathed in pleasures, and now 
he must soon descend into the cauldron ! Thereat am I much astonished. Besides, I am his 
brother In the Order. Therefore am I sorry for him. Namo Bhaidra, Namah Sivdya ! Hearty 
thanks ! It is time for me to go and offer my humble respects to the Lord Vairochana; I, also, 
should go into the cauldron maybe, it I showed no reverence to the Lord, May your favour 
continue towards me, 0 elder brother YamMMpati, and may you be my instructor in good,” 

“ And now I will ask you one thing more. When such a wicked man endeavours to be born 
again, is ife permitted to him, 0 elder brother YamftdMpati?^* 

“ Ah, brother Kufigarakar^a, old man ! Yes, we allow him then to be born again upon the 
earth, but only when he has undergone the five states of worldly suffering ; then is he born again 
upon the earth, namely, the skin, fliesh, blood, and parts of the body ; these are cut fine by us and 
mingled with flowers strewn upon the earth. Out of this come forth loathsome animals, such as 
there are : little snakes, earth-worms, tetehs, leeches, iriB-pohs^ caterpillars, all that one holds in 
horror in the world. A thousand years he remains in this state* Then he dies and is born again as 
. ant, dung-beetle, kuhudihan, beetle, bee, huhrem^ caterpillar, ant, and black-beetle. In this state he 
remains a hundred years. Then he is bora again as a grasshopper, fen-paol^, uc%i^ 

lobster, tree-pnciil, water-snail, everything of thhi kind that is edible ; thus he (^omes into ex:|}t^ce. 
In this state he remains a thousand years. Then he is born again as bird, fowl, goose,, duck, all 
kinds of two-footed animals. In this condition he remains a hundred years. Then he is bom 
again as a four-footed animal : oiret-cat, ant-eater, sijuirrel, red squirrel (^jalarang)^ mouse, hedgehog, 
dwarf-deer, roe-buck, wild boar, pole-cat, all kinds of four-footed animals. In this state he remains 
a hundred years. Then is it permitted to him to be bora a human being, but a defective being, 
jj|uch as a hump-back, blind, deaf, hard-hearing (or leper?), dumb, dwarf, lunatic, dropsical, 
a hydrocele, a one-eyed man, one who has a cataract on his eye, — one who suffers from ophthalmia,— 
one with his ears and lips torn, or club-footed, — all kinds of deformed beings upon the earth. 
These areligns that he comes from Yama’s kingdom and all this time he undergoes suffering. 
Then are they born again, naturally sound in body, as a scavenger, a watcher of the dead, 
a beggar, barren, impotent, a lurijat an unlucky wretch, an epileptic, an idiot, one who has an 
impediment in his speech, who has no sense of smell, who has a defect in his speech, any one who 
is unhealthy. These arO the signs that one comes put of Yama’s kingdom. That is what 
1 have to say to you, dear brother Ktiftjarakarija. ITow return and n^ake your humble reverence 
to the Lord Valrdohana, Implore him to instruct you in the Sacred Law, so that the 
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..Oh dto broth.! TMn»dhil«U.y<m .r. very kind to n... Yrt I did not think th«t ,.h.t th. 
dis «aj is .trae ,: th. Irnit ot the r««« ie like n i«K (I), the (mit ol th. tnmnmd n hk. 
a pmninpkniki. He trho does eril, mp> etil ; he »he deal soinl, ».pa pK>d. bo it i« with the iw 
not Mow the tandiin*. ol th. ddere. Aa r<««da afttnknTijjy., I •» conmtod that 
[.i.hnrth.n.dwilh.in,th.t ho alndl die afeedily. U. .hall »d.w. .nil.ti»«i h. -hall 
a !»»,. »id men .hall not ondeMtand what he »,a 1 wiU ioUow ,ont adrlra, and I nSer ,on mj 
hni th.Ji.,.0 .Ite brolh.nramadl«ipntl, tor you hay. in.trnoMd m. in what right aid 
lave made the Sacred Law plaia to me." 


“ So be it, brother Knfljarakarha ! ” 

So Kuftjarakarua offered his submission, did homage to Yama, ntade a r.‘wr,.nt olieisance and 
asked for permission to go away. - « Oh, elder brother Yam&dhipatl I where is the way to heaven ? 
Show me the path.’* 

“ Oh, brother Kufljarakanja, that road which goes to the north-piwt, follow that. ' 

«« Good, elder brother Yamftdhipati ! I bog iHjrmisHion to go.’* This was granted to him and 
not refused. 

Hey! Presto! Gone! Kufljarakarpa went away, lie hastenoil through Indrft’i haatan 
with the intention of reaching the dweUing-plaoe of POrpaTijayik Without lingering on the way 
he came to P.tinj.a'vijaya’s dwelling-plaoe at midnight. Immediately be asked diet ttm gat<* should 
be opened to him, and he knocked on the door, rat-a-tab-tat I — “ Come, wwe, brother Ffirpawijayat 
I beg yon to Open the door to mo at once." 

TtCfljhiVijay'k Wat lying at that time, qnietly sleeping with his well-beloved. Eluaum^gan-- 
dhavatt heard him, and immediately gave the answer : — Who is it who there asks to have the 
door opened at midnight 1 ” 

« Oh, younger sister, it is I here, my dear 1 My name ia EttliJiMri^aiRpa. Tell 
■to get np ! ” 

" Oh, elder brother Ptajairijaya, rise up ! -- Kulijarakarijia has come !" 


“Eh, what do you say, little mother? I was Jnst now ao fast aslceii. KuAjwmlWingya f Ah, 
60 , little mother ; then let him come in at once.” 

EusTiiDagandliaTati obeyed him and wont, Instantly, in a moment sho came to the door and 
opened it. Suddenly there was a croak and EuAjarskarpa came into the abode of FAriJiaTllAlA 

“Oh, elder brother KuAjarakarjja, lot me woloome you ; how glad I am that yem have ctiMli 
Remain a little while, elder brother Eufljarakarpa. Yen bo seldom come liore,” 


“ Oh, dear brother P-OrAavijaya, I hare been oommarwiod by Bhati 3 »*V«tedelMl.n» to g® tt 
Ya«a’« ktogdomu When I had arrived there, 1 saw all the evil-doo», TI«*re wan a caaldroa, 
which was wiped out and made ready by Yama ; and ttiat wa« done, aa bn nald, ik» that you mighi 
be cooked in it. For, in a week, said he, should yon go into the cauldron, A tittmaand years Icag, 
said be, should you be cooked in the <»«Idro«. Alter being cooked ia the esaSdron you ahoold ^ 
dashed against the sword-trees and besides be plagued by the aervmite of Yama | yod ahoald b« 
hung up and a fire kindled under you. That ^uld last a thooswd years. You should to 
■feoEtnied by the fire FatoAomMA/to, a fire with a gigantic top, wluch should sing® you. After that, 
.!«aidjhe, ithe FaMamutta-dogs, hounds with gigantie heads, should bite you ; thasa belong to the 
,^mia 3 ^!^^. ,Ycm8.dhipati. That was what Yamftdhipati told me, and I wiahad to tell you the same, 
®M*;ayi|afa.,, I aak for pernussion to go hence, in order that I may betake mywlf to wy 
and Mastw;.” 
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Thereupon, Hufijarakar^a stood up. Then Pilirg.avijaya clasped the feet of Kufljaxa- 
karna, while he wept and besought him to have pity on him, saying: — “ Oh, elder brother 
EuAjarakar^a, do me this favour, help me in my need, save me from Yama/’s kingdom. Incalcul- 
able IS the number of sins which I must lexpiate, elder brother Etifjarakar^a ! ” Thus lamented 
Ftirnavijaya. 

“ Oh brother Bttrnavijaya, my friend ! What can I possibly do for you ? I know no means 
of destroying the blemishes of the body. What avails it that you fix your glance upon me? When 
I know a means of destroying the blemishes of the body, my present Yaksha-form will immediately 
disappear. But I will give you this advice ; I will accompany you into the presence of the Lord 
'Yairdchana to make your humble reverence to him and to pray him to be merciful to you so that 
the evil may depart from your body. Come on, make yourself ready, dear brother.” 

“Oh, brother, I should like to take leave of your younger sister (my wife), Ijrother 
Eufijarakarna." 

“ Very well, brother Ptirnavijaya.’* 

Pttrijavijaya then took leave of EustunagandhaTati ; — “ Oh, my younger sister Eusuma- 
gandhavati, little mother ! you stay here, dear ! I go to BddMchitta to make my humble 
reverence to Ehat&ra-Vsdrdohana, with my elder brother Eulijarakarna.” 

Presto! Gone! Phrijavijaya went away with Eufijarakarna. Without lingering on the 
way they came to Bddhichitta, the sacred abode of Bhatira-Vairdchana. At that time he was 
seated upon the jewelled lotus-throne, where he preached the Sacred Law. 

Then said Eiafijarakari^a to PtoJjavijaya : — “ Oh, brother Ptirijavijaya ! You must not pay 
your respectful homage to the Lord together with me, you shall make your lowly reverence to the 
Lord all in good time, when I have paid ray homage ; for, otherwise, it is to be feared that he will 
not trust you. But after I have paid my homage, you shall do so in your turn. Otherwise it is to 
be feared that the Lord will be evil-disposed towards yon. Above all, do not act contrary to what 
I say to you. Clasp at once the feet of the Lord with earnestness. Come then, now go first to 
a place where you will be hidden.” 

“ Oh brother, what have I to say ? ” 

Presto ! Gone ! Pfinjavijaya separated Mmself and remained at some distance. 

Immediately Eillijarakar^a went to do homage to the Lord j he made a lowly reverence and 
then said:-—" Oh Lord and Master ! I bow down Ibw before you. I, your son, am back from 
Yama*s kingdoza,- Master. There have I seen an exceeding great number of evil-doers j all my 
desire to live is gone, even if I were, born as a human being. And Ya mft d h ipati has duly 
enlightened me. May your loving favour continue towards me, 0 Lord ! Teach me how the blemishes 
which cling to me may be removed from my body, Master 1 To wear a body has its trials. 
Clearly Pflri^avijays offers a proof of this ; he drained all pleasures to the full ; nevertheless, after 
his death ho shall fall into the cauldron of hell. For a proof that he shall undergo pain it suffices 
that he will soon suffer leprosy (or an impediment in his speech). A hundred years long is he to be 
cooked in the cauldron. So said Tamadhipati. This is the reason why I now pay my humble 
respects to you, Master : I should like to hear from you how such things can be helped and also 
how sin can be driven out of my body, Master.” 

“Oh my son Eulijarakarpa, old man ! it is exceedingly well done that you ask me questions 
concerning the Sacrad Law. You ask what is the origin of a human being. Listen carefully. 
Whence came you at the time when you were still in your father as plasm and when your mother was 
till a maid? Where were you? Where did you abide? lu non-existence, was it not? At least, 
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you abode m tbe male ; you were then externally like molten tin ; k&im was y<mr name in your father 
i-ati was your name in your mother. Your father was joined to your mother, then your name 
■doming Together, you came to repose in the Mahfipadma, your mother’s merH pliu'e. Then wi» 
your name Si Rena ( ‘Mother ’ ). Three months you lay in your mother's womh ; then was your 
name Si Lalaoa, and you bore the semblance of an imperfect egg, Se?en day« yon remained in thfa 
state. Then came the five elements, following one after another : earth, water, fire (light), wind (air), 
sether. Each by itself : the sether forms the head ; the eartih forma the IwHly ; the wafer fonns 
the blood ; the wind forms the breath ; the fire (Eght) foraw the aight. All together contribute 
to the life. What the earth contributes is conaoioUBnoaB (spirit), which manifesta itself in Will to 
Live, whence comes. the body. The contribution of water is the Nirdimm ; that i>f fire the JPordt-. 
wan ; that of wind the Antarlltman\ that of ®ther the subtle (pure abtraet) Aiman, Thtw the 
Atmans in the body are five in number. Now each operates by itself; what is called is oon- 

sciousnessj what is called Chetandtman, is sight ; what is called Pardtman, is hearing ; what is called 
Antardtman, is breath ; what is called Nirdtman, is voice. The five Atimns give riao to desire, 
which assumes a body, a sarira in the motheris womb. Hence the lK>dy ia calliHl iarirtt, because 
with their five they are the iarira of the five elements. You becanMt older, fall ten months, the 
space of time during which you remained in your mother's womb. You were endowi'd with bands 
and feet, you moved and breathed. Then was your name iV. If. You willed to come forth, then 
called they you Si Gagat (the breaker-out). Next your head maybe just apjwarffll in view. Then you 
were named ‘the Lotus, the brilliant.’ You issued forth, wet with tho hlowl of her that te.ro you, oa 
the ground. Your name was then Si Fulang (the moist with hl(K)d). Them a blowing was ntteted 
over you ; the divine Bhuvanakdfo (Earthly Sphere) was the name of tl» ptwrL Aft<T you had teea 
washed and tended, your proverb was ‘ the divine OUve.* After you worn Binearmi with fragrant 
easoooe and rubbed, the name of your proverb was Sari Kming (yddow N«i#mwn). Next y«n ware 
suckled by your mother and inourred a debt of thanks to hot for mother'a milk. Your fatiw aad 
mother undertook pious vows for your w«ll-b^g. Threefold is tte» debt that you have to pay to 
your father and mother. You reached the stage when they can put something in the mouth to eat 
and wash you ; you were in a position to know your father and mother. Then namwl they you 
Si Tutur Menget (possessed of recolleotion and memory) and your proverb wai Waju Kuning 
(Yellow Coat). You were in a position to ran ; your name wm Bi Mikumim (Piret Yoatli) i the 
name of your proverb Sahgraha. You wore shone upon by sun and mi«m, days and nlghte passed 
over you ; yon knew father and mother. Next oamo inclination and avoralon, hypocrisy, Windn^, 
envy, jealousy , pride, dislike, conceit, auger, failure in deforonea to aldBra, T«a ia tilio nurndwr 
the mala (ten impurities) in tho body, namely, corruption, filth, rntraihi. fmnt, nto. Hence, 
forth Bhattoa became the supremo god for you, my son. You became older and were married 
^eu they named you Sunya/a (tho united), and the name of your prwrb wan ‘Homo Life* 
Through wi e and child you came into perplexity, which was the caoL thaH^ it^Tto r o wS*r 

in Tmm', Motdoffl 1<«W ihm- 

^ clergy* Be -laeilliet Mirioui utoir §?!! dliUMiA •#!.»»» IaIUw* 

mea. Do not make your endeaTCtire i x i wWifili jottr lilldif* 

fv.; 1 1 j ^ ’SAxu.wYoure lOf au mdi of btt for wbstiiriffhl !#•? Wtifl. 
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and instruct me in the Sacred Itaw, so that the impurities maj depart from my body. Have 
pity upon your son, Master ! ” 

• m 

“ Yes, my son, Eufijarakangia. The stains of the body can be removed, as something that is 
banished, trampled upon, trodden down, siippiessed. A pure mind is merely true knowledge, which 
serves for purification ; it is a bath, wholesome and pure. What is called clean is not the water 
from the pitcher, but a pure mind only. That is the same as what is called Bhatto-VidM, For 
He controls the true knowledge and therefore is He called the Sovereign Knowledge. For the 
Bhat^ra rules your body, which is thus expressed : ‘ You aie I and I am you.’ Namo Shaiefra ! 
Namah iSn^dija ' The sinful inclinations have vanished from your body, my son, because you honour 
BhatSira, and Bhatrira is he who honours. Bhat&ra is the rubber, the ointment, the bath, the oil 
How then should the stains not disappear? Oome nearer 5 1 will hold you fast, the supreme in 
truth.” 

Immediately Kutljarakarna came nearer and made humble rcveience. Straightway was he 
held fast by the Lord. Thus was the firm bond fastened wherewith Y6gi&vara controls the neophyte. 
The different forms of the vow (confession of faith) are as follows : — ^ We aie Buddha’s/ say the 
Buddhists, ‘ for the Lord Buddha is our supreme god. We are not identical with the Sivaites, for 
to them ilie Lord Siva is the supreme god.’ Ceitainly the two sects do not mutually agree This 
IS wliy there are no 3Iulcfas among tlie monks in the woild, because they consider as two what is 
only one ; ho who does not see the significance of this is a splitter of hairs. The five Kusikas 
are a development (that is, a manifestation) of the Sugaias, say the Sivaites. Kusika is one with 
Akshubb^a, Garga is one with Ratnasambliava ; Maitii is one with Amitiibha , Kurushya is one with 
Amoghasiddhi ; Patanjala is one with Yaiiocli-uia. Well now, iny son, these are all one. We are 
Biva^ we are Buddha, We trust, my son, that you arc now fully initiated. Truly say I to you: 
Your prayer is fulfilled, my sou ! ” So spake the Iiord Vairdohana, initiating Kufijarakarija. 

Tn consequence of the laying-on-oMiands of the LordjKTHfijarakar^a minded well and listened 
attentively. Tn consequimoo tiureof the innate defects of KuAiarakara;La and his Yaksha-form dis- 
appeared. The Lord plunged the body of KufLjarakar3?.a into the consecrated water, so that it shone. 
Then the body of KuLfigarakari?.a burst into flames. Suddenly ! Iley ^ Presto ! Hallo ! Gone ! The 
Yaksha-fonn had disappeared, and he was metamorphosed into a god. The joy of his mind rose to 
the liighcst pitcli. Then he bowed low as a sign of respect and offered praise and thanks and kissed 
t.he feet of the Lord Vairdchana. After ho had offered praise and thanks he begged for permis- 
sion to go home ‘*0 Lord and Master I I greet you with reverence and I take h^ave, 0 Lord 1 
T will go and again engage in asceticism, Master, in order to put your lesson into practice.” 

Good, ray son Kuhjarakarjjia. May you, my child, become a Siddha in the monastery.” 

Immediately Kuhjarakarha greeted him rererently and went away. 

presto! Gone! He came to Ptohavijaya. Kufijarakar^a said to Ptirnavijaya:— Ah, 
brother Ptohavijaya, I have been initiated into the law by Bhat^-ra-Yairdchana; my stains 
Imve all been removed from my body, and also my Yaksha-form. Pay your reverent respects to 
the Lord Vairflidiana and honour him, dear brother ; for, otherwise, it is to be feared that he will 
be angry with you.” 

Then Phrh^Yijaya went to Vairdohana, greeted him reverently and spoke ; ~ “ Lord and 
Master ’ Hero is the discus Sudarsana (the weapon of Vishnu). Take it m your hand, Jjord, and sling 
it against my neck, Master 1 Think not that you will cause me })mn : with joy will I perish by one 
who is th (5 Lord, I am ashamed that T st-ll live. Master ! ” Pfir^avijaya entreated the Lord ; he 
wept bitierly and clasped the feet of BhatAra-Vairdohana. 

Oh, P'Cir’Q.avIjaya ! I shall never alfiict any one who surrenders himself to me or be ill- 
disposed towards liim. Ah friend ^ do not doubt that your stains ^hall be removed, the fruit of 
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which shall bo that yoiT increase in nndcrstandiug. Bo not |iriiuil t>r n‘iitlo«tK, anil lintnn care* 
; — Panca IMitdni hi nmitau, ahankdrm' hi, itodhifahm, kninh kuh/inm hint) ra}yaii 

dushltntau. That means : — Panoa betokens ‘five’; Ihiitdin Ai inilrlati, Mi\o is the nnnilmr of 
Bhutas in the body’j those must first he ooiKiiiered. Ahnhkdnin tu iArihyatdm, Mhe A/iahkdra 
(self-will) must bo piuifiod, destroyed.’ h'an'fi Hulilimh swkui/i \ kitn'fi, ‘makes'; h- nimj hihanq 
sania, ‘ purification of the body’; smht%(i indiH'lani ! ; ih'HtS is ‘elej.hant.* Urn » mji/nti >Pi»ld'ptaH, 

Kiita men call : loving words, a friendly eomitenanee, a jnire miml, unrightiioss in 

actions and in speech: this is called praiasiit (piaiMOvorthy, good), funeene (In- traiisilnry 
nature (of things); do not cling to worldly possessions; he not infatuah'd null idle de.ires, which 

involves the consequence, that men become restless and nhich enuK-'s nvit to mfii*ed ami to 

desire to get possession of other men’s goods. Therefore shall men inevitaldy fall into the cauldron 
of hell. This is what is called sin [therefore must re«(Ieasne«s of tin- mind Iw hou, dud j. namely, 
hypocrisy (or covetousness), conceit, envy, jealousy, pride, spite, 'I'licHe me inimetl f|.|. live Wnttiin 
in the body. The drosire for eatmg and drinking and for the poNHeHSitm tu tnatii vioildK goods, 
this also causes confusion of the miml so that men lose their eireum;.peelio(». 1 ion I'lore tdiould 
men kill the coarse, foul desires; For they spring from (iunaio) impuniie'.. Heme the pimerh; - 
‘Not from far, nor from near, but out of the body itself, arise (he iminirtfie |',m ii(,> PaujUs- 
Mala arises from the mystery, namely, the Jhiina-fihUhu. What is < all>' I Jmiti i nituhir 
is nothing other than a pure mind. By a pure mind 'must be miiier«(o„d ’ Mh** duiite, truer 
knowledge.’ It comes forth spotless from its snuree, ,Meek t» get it into _u.nr po t M..n and to 
regard it as salutary oil and bathe in it contmuaily. Then, indeed, sludi ’ the Ha.m, di-aj.pcar 
thereby,” 


After PArijavijaya had been initiated in the law by Bha^ftra-VairAohiHJa. h- was fully 
instructed. Suddenly 1 Gone 1 Banished wereivll tlie stains from the Issly of I’ftnjnvijnyii, and In* no 
longer underwent the five states of worldly sufToring. Then he raiaeii !im f.dd.H hand . iii.ploiingly 
to the Lord Vairfichana, saying : — “ frfird and Master ! Banislied tn a m<.m..nt me my staimi 
but the thought of death fills my mind. Teach mo, Master, how 1 ran duiih Shm, ,„e 

this favour, for I have a great fear of death, I pray you to have pity upon me, jour ,.n ” 


, “Ah, my son Phr^avijaya 1 against death is no herb grown, for deiuh i,. tlm l..iitiiH< of life. 

Everything is equally subject unto it. Life, in fact., is mihjw't unto death ; to m Mthjeiit to 

forgetfulness (inattentiveness) ; zeal is subject to diKtraelioi. of the mind, ImUlentiv. neca. tliat 
rules over everytbmg and so in general tlm track is lost through iimttentiveness. lu,i h.u have this 
advantage, that yon have received tho Sacrod Law. It is inovitahh, that ym. w.li die. hut you 
shal not be permanently dead. Lot it not bo said to an uninitiated man. ‘ d™,h m the eonntermrt 
of sleep. You remember your sleeping and waking. In the time b-tween Hlojong mol waking yon 
remember the end of your s umber. Keep in mind ,,he high lesson of morality; m«,k lUii.ntively 
the departure of tho spirit of life, the moment when tho soul lieparts. At thAl nmmei.t you sink 

b oblTd tho divine eertainty ap,s.an. and the h.gh.., kiLleiigo 

18 oWained Therefore, return to your abode for seven days. Ten nigi.l- fdav and niehU shall 

Ttes^rfoii: V* 

turned to iiomrht nirv ^ ’ *'****^ ^ IHniiHlimouts shall ngnmst you, truly I u 11 you, be 

urned to nought; all Umas weapons of every kind, in truth I toll you, shall have m. rficet as fruit 

fsrowto3-Cmkd7l 

1 Show to you, be mmdfiil of that which I m]om upon you at your 

“As you, my god, command. I ask permission to go imims Muster ! " 

‘‘.fjlood, my sou PArijavijaya,” 

Th® h, rt u on. «„ 5 t KlLagLdiT0tt!‘‘’fcI'r IjlillLr;,', 
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to meet liim, and were all amazed to see him, because the stains had disappeared from his body. The 
mind of Kusumagandhavati expanded with joy on beholding the safe return of Ptimavijaya in his 
natural form. Then said Ptonavijaya to his beloved : — “ Ah, dear mother EIusumagandiiEir^rati ! 
keep watch over the house of your elder brother , I will go and sleep a little. Ten nights long will 
you have to keep watcln^ Be not too much moved with pity for me, dear mother, but watch faith- 
fully: all the Yidyadharas and Vidyadharis shall keep you company/’ Kirsumagaiidiiavati duly 
kept watch. 

All at once! Suddenly’ Gone! Ptir^avijaya was fast asleep. His soul came out, fine as an 
atom. Immediately it was earned away by its foimer BusJihnii, its previous evil conduct. This showed 
it the w^ay to the cauldion of hell. How did it appear ? Like a shadow which followed the soul every- 
where it went. So, also, its good behaviour ; the fruits of both must be enjoyed. The bad behaviour 
follows, lioldmg fast, and is taken with it to Yama’s kingdom ; the good behaviour follows, clinging 
closely, and is taken with it to heaven. When the soul of Pto^avijaya came to PrStabkavana 
(the abode of the dead), the servants of Yama caught sight of it. They called up their com- 
panions ; these ran their hardest and fell upon it mercilessly. The executioners laid hold on the soul 
of Ptlrnavijaya; they smote the soul of Pfirnavijaya with iion clubs, and placed it upon iron pikes. 
Then was it tortured, enveloped in cane, and let down into tlie cauldron ; next was it pricked by 
dartb and cooked in the cauldron until it was scorched. His tongue hung out of lus mouth j the 
eyeballs swelled out; his body was soft; ho was not dead and yet not living. He groaned and 
moaned, lying at tbe last gasp, tortiiied all over. Afterwards ho was loproaehod with the words : — 
«Hey you sinner, PtLiniavijaya ! Why do yon groan and moan'? For it is surely your own fault 
that you did evil formerly. You used to punish innocent men, and ravish prohibited women, and 
be irreverent to\vards the elders. There was nothing that you held sacred; you were not submissive 
towards the clergy. This behaviour of yours was improper. Thoiefoic came you to abide in hell. 
As you ha\e acted, so are you treated, and now you icccivc tlie iward of your condn<*t.” Thus 
spake the servants of Yama while they admonished tlie soul of Pfirnavijaya. 

After having (loen in the cauldron some time, about ion nights, lie did not neglect his ^amddhi 
and tlie lesson of the transitory nature of tilings, nor did he forget io batlie in the consecrated water 
of the pure spirit, tlie wholesome and clean, according to the advice of the Lord at liis departure. 
This he followed earnestly. Then tlie proof of the Lord^s favour liappencd to him. lie sank into 
silenei^ and began to think deeply. Immodiaiely 1 Suddenly! All at once I Quickly! Gone! broken 
in pieces, destroyed, smashed was ilio cauldron ; ilio fire was oxtinguish(*d and no longer flamed up. 
There the body appeared in eternal youth. 

The servants of Yama wcx*e amazed when they saw that, and were struck dumb with annoy- 
ance. Then they fell upon him again, fixing their glances upon the incarnation of Pfirnavijaya. 
They beat him furiously with their iron clubs, and attacked him with knives ; sonic thrust at him 
With iron spears. That had not the least effect : all their weapons could not huii the soul at all 
Then they ran ilunr hardest and told the new'S to Yam^dhipati: — 0 Lord and Master ’ There 
was the soul of Pdrniavijaya. Wc had let it down into the cauldron, Master ! Th<ue was no 
change io be seen, Master ! All weapons were tried and still no change was visible, and now his body 
has returned to its natural state; it la whole and unhurt. His })t>wer is great, Master ! Therefore 
all weapons were without effect. The wea].)ons are broken and destroyed and changed into ashes. 
Also the cauhlron is di'stroyed and changed into a Kalpatmu,^ a young and mightily grown 
Yaringin, under which is a pure, clear pond, surrounded by all kind of flowers ; red Andong^^ 
Kagu-Man, Purings* How is that io lie explained, Master ? ” 

Then Bhat^ra-YamMMpati was silent ; ho spake not; his mind was in doubt. How is it 
that the cauldron has lout its power 1 Though the soul be oxiraordiuarily powerful, still it is 
perished and desiioyed/’ 
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All the sinners said : — "0 L<ird and Masfcr I <!»■ canklrcn 1 *^ I'nd I'n and dc’drn.Md, Master! 

It has quite vanished and is changed into a AW/w/hw, a )‘'nng and ‘irengit guiwn I’f/ri/tt/in.'' 

0 

“ Come, lot me go with you my bell’ to hell.’’ 

Presto! Gone! Hastily Yamadhipati went to (he eaiililroij. wnaved ji( lliofiightof 

the cauldron, and wondered within himself, vlien he saw that it wa*- rliaiifred nito » Ha 

ashed the soul: —“0 my child, sinner! What is iho re(is*in that (he lian lieen Imikan 

and destroyed by you ? The fire is (‘Xtinguished and (he Hatnes lihewHo. All hunlx of w.'iijiong had 
no grip upon your body; of what, then, does your Issly eonai-t, that the «'nHi<h'oii i< rlmnged by 
you into a jewelled lotus, and, at the samo time, (he Kha<^gapfttra« are chattged into 
trees with leaves of gold and fruits of all kinds of preeions stones j (heir sap m iitnsk and saffron, 
which is caught in cnps of precious stones. At the haino time, (he eaitlilron is Imtoik,' ti bright poiid 
overgrown with jewelled lotubos, golden waterlilies, and (.') o! {<reei<ujs (.(ones. What, th(«, 

is the reason of this? For it was originally intended (bat you should l»e rooked in (be cauldron 
for a hundred years. But now, through yon, hell is bceonie a heaven, Htj lain to n,.* what is the 
reason of it.” Thus spake Yamftdhipati. 

0 Yamftdhipati, Master ! No one else would have taken pity njion me, n.vre ntv (eaelter ; he 
took pity upon my lowly person. All honour to yon. reM.rent honour, lend ButlcIha-VHSrdohanal 

You have instructed me! All that yon coinmnmled me have I l-ornn m Tb.M- aere the 

words which he once addreshcd to me:-— ‘0 my son, PGritavijayu, a'< n leiMU-l for Imving 
promoted the Sacred Law, receive from me thih favour that you (.h,,!! „„i b.„^; 
can dm of hell, nor undergo the five states of worldly anffering, '1V« niKbrn long simll vou b 
cooked mthe cauldron. When the eleventh eommenees, you shall eseape. f.ee, f....,, i),„ emddron, 
and immediately return to yont own home.’ That is what the Lord Yairdchitmi -.ml (« ,n«. 
Ihis IS, surely, the reason why I was not longer cooked hy yon in the cmldroi., imd 1 «,„•!? 

have suffered the hve states of worldly pains for a longer pri..!, ,r th« Lord V«ir6chana inel not 
had pity upon me. I acknowledge that my sins are great.” 

ar'lw’-f iiiereiful to you, joit mii. 'f »„ u is it very 

right that It should bo so. Now, then, return to your abode.” ’ ^ 

‘"“l l™- "I v.miidwp.u. 

LlHi tat tl» i,„„„ ,„„„| i„iU 

take thought for as a luomonal of me here in tlio future.'’ 

“Good, my son. Soo, hero is KAlariilri, let her accompany y mi i " 

Presto! Gone ! The soul of Piftruavijaya departe.l accomp,mu..l l.y KAinriilri. 11., di.i n.it 
inger on the way, and came to liis abode unharmed amt again living ! He aw.-ke ' 

T Pftrpavijaytt aw.-ke. 'Ilmretore KuauWft- 

aTatri^r^w " I’tiryavljayu. how U.UnJZ^ou 

VfMj unpiiBj, oldor brothor 

Kufljarakarna nrevi i l '"** ** lor a longer lime had not mv .-bier brother 

would It have bem iT ^ '*'‘*^*'* hale pi (y upon m.-. How 

Therefore, I wUl shortlvTllow^^ hrothor had not made known my moral malmlics lo ibc fmrd P 

offer my 10 ^ tmlge to r /o 1 tS'' '‘1 

Vidy^Wdi and VidyadLls wet\iliri o' ‘'‘"'‘’'‘I"''* 

started," „ , ' ^ tnmb’ tud nil 
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Presto’ Gone! Without lingering on the way they came to Bddhichitta, the holy abode 
of Bliatara-Vairdchana. Ptiriaavijaya hastened to pay homage to the Lord. Also the 
Vidyadharas and Vidyadharis paid homage to the Loid ; in the first place Kusumagandliavati and 
afterwards the Vidyddhaias and Vidyadharis, who gave proofs of their talents ; they played and 
sang ; the instruments, which have to he beaten, resounded with a deafening noise ; Gamelans and 
Bondjings re-echoed, Burancahs and ao forth. 

While homage was being paid to the Lord, all tlie gods came to honour Vairdehana, namely, 
Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kuydra, Vaisravana ; all greeted the Lord with reverence. 

Then Tamadliipati asked the Lord : — “ 0 Lord and Master ' What is the reason that 
Bh.rnawijaya is by you recalled to life? Surely it was originally intended that he should be 
cooked a hundred years in the cauldron. Now, indeed, has it lasted a shorter time. What is the 
meaning of it ? Be so good as to explain it to me. Master.” 

“ 0 my son Bhatftra-Yama.dhipati, and all you four guardians of the quarters; it is very 
good of you that you make free to ask for the reason of what has happened to PtirpaTijaya. Now 
listen carefully. There is a place called Bhtimimapdala. There lived a man who possessed 
much silver, gold, precious stones, and servants. His name was Mhladara. He did good works ; 
he set up fouiitain-basins, resting-places for travellers and flat stones to sit upon. He had an 
architect, named Eiruagata, who was his helper in doing good works. He assisted him in deeds 
of love. There was another place, called Tapalinada. There dwelt a man who was very poor 
and possessed neither child nor worldly goods, called Utsahadliariaa ; he and his wife. The 
name of his beloved wife was Sudharma. They lived in very stiaightened circumstances, but 
were gentle, pious, loving in their words, and fiiendly in their bearing. They were extraordinarily 
charitable, for they had heard the Sacred Law. Therefore they joined in doing good works; 
they never stretched forth their hands without thereby giving alms each time to the passers-hy ; 
what they together did was done with gentleness, piety, loving words, and friendly bearing. Nowit so 
happened that they did good works near to the place where Mhladara peiformed good works. 
I'his gave occasion to Mhladara to scold Trtsahadharma, saying : — ‘ Hey, you, Utsfthadharma I 
You wicked, inisciable wretch I Why do you practise your charity near the place where I perform 
iiiy good deeds ? You are a very grease-patch, a poor creature. The good deeds which you do are 
not worth a farthing. Therefore, take care to observe me when I accomplish good deeds. I slaugh- 
ter 0 X 011 , cows, buffaloes ; I entertain with palm-wino and rice, whereof numbers of men, as many 
as oat of it, are satisfied. But you, wretch, you imagine yourself to he somebody and able to Vie 
with me in good works. Do you consider it right, follow ! to be so shameless as to look at me ? Go 
away, right away ! Sheer off from here.’— Thus spake MAladara, scolding Utsfthadharma* 

“Then said Utsfthadharma to his beloved wife:— ‘O my younger sister Sudharmftt little 
mother ! What is to be done, my lass ? Mdladara would drive me away, and commands yon to 
leave me, dear wife ! ’ 

“ His wife answered : — ‘ 0 elder brother Utsfthadharma; where shall I find comfort except in 
my love for you ? Whai else would he able to inspire me with attachment ? I have no children, 
no gold, no possessions. What do you ibink, if you were once to take up a monk’s life, and 
were to seek refuge in a monastery ? Como; lei us escape to the wilderness, into the bush, and 
practise asootioism. ’riion shall uo, in future', no more bo treated as now.’ 

“Her true follow answered ‘Ah younger sister, that is very well thought of. Come, little 
mother, lot us put our plan into execution.’ Then they departed and practised asceticism. 
There is a certain mountain called Sarvaphala; there it was that they practised asceticism, and 
madi' a resting-place to receive guests. All passers-by who sought a place of refuge, praised their 
goodness aloud, d’he people, whether they departed, or whether they stayed the night, were by their 
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kindness provided with all that was neeesHarj. For «ow« time, alxml twelvr- yrorm, they practised 
asceticism and so they lived content. Then tine man and woman <lwl and »cr« mnhta, hlwsed lad 
delivprai, in consequence of what they had d«me; asoeficism and goml wnrkt. Then they went 
to India’s heaven, to remain there. UtB&h^hftrma Iwcame Indm, hut HftlAdarR hoeaiae 
POnjiavijaya. The truth may bo that it was ordained for the latter to come to heaven lK<eaugs of 
his former good works, wherewith, howevor, was joined an angry diaiawition, which »aa the reason 
why he went to hell. But ho hw asked for instraotion concerning tho Saored Imw, and this is why 
he has not long been in the cauldron nor undergone tlte five atatax «>f earthly anffering. And his 
architect, named Kirnagata, was likewise guilty of anger and nnderatwHl it nuf. He died and 
became KulSjarakarjia, because ho too Iwcamo angry and treated a p«nir man with acnrii. Therefore 
XTts&hadliarms takes a higher rank than PCtri^avijaya, iMJcause tlie latter, frtrnjetly, was guilty o! 
anger. Both showed regard to the Sacred Ijaw, and this is the reawim why they aweended to 
heaven. So be it known to you, defenders of the four qHiirtere, and gods, as well ! " 

So spake the Lord YairAohana, in order to comnmnicate the former hiatori td RhrQaviJaya 
and Eutijarakarjya. — “ See, defenders of the four corners of the earth, tbfvx’ sri' the fruits when 
men have regard to the Sacred Ijaw.” 


“0 Lord and Master! We, your sons, offer yon lowly hetnagi*. Ym, Master, anch was tk 
past of Pfirijavijaya and Kufljarakarjja. Yea, the past has liciia the can«« a»id reason why hi 
was not longer punished in Yama’s kingdom and undorwont the five states of worldly suffering," 

"Ah, my children! defenders all of the four quarters, aw the fate, as ilio conscquoiice at actions 
in a former state, of one who knows the Sacred IkkWi he dwa not long undrigo pain «nd toraieat," 

" Amen; so is it, Master ! " 


Immediately, with lowly bow^ they made their parting oaliiktion to the Lord, and asked foi 
permission to return, each to hff' own heaven. Let thia Im to human k.iigx an o sample worthy 
to be followed : he who knows how to respect the Sacred Law, rotnrim to hix own hoaM'ii. 


Quickly ! Immediately, all the gods took their departure with a lowly revnrenre, Farharijaya 
remained behind. He took leave of his well-beloved " 0 little mother! I t«k« }i*»v« of you ia 
order to follow my elder brother Kufljarakimja, and to practiw anceticieni for a while. I wish to 
atone for my guilt towards Ytoadhipati and the Lord, flreat Is my obligation to them ! 
I have to thank them for my life; a debt which I can never ««ffl<*icntly n*pBy, Ho go kek little 

mother.accompaniedbytheVidjMLarasandtlio Vidyldlmrts, Go, little «mf her ! ” 


“ 0 elder brother PhrhaTljaya I I wish to practise aieeticiem with you. I will live and dk 
with you. I cannot live far from you."— KuaumagandhayaW wept bitterly. 

asppfiVi^ forbidden that anyone who praotliM 

1 f 0 a woman with him. It Is far from my thoughts to praciiae asceticism foi 

long ; after twelve years I shall return ; go back now, little atolher.” «"««t,cism fol 

Ptlrniavijlyri”’''"*^"" TArhavyaya, I have not yet had my fill «f !«ting ymi. elder brotte 

™,s,“rL *" ‘"•7 “» 

Wn, wh„. sh. ™cupW to, If iu . Jiil tStlT"’' ““ 

.nd took w™ „r .h. o w 

SrmM to 4n «.d ™. »ot refurt. ° And ta fcjS.d."’ ‘ 
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Presto ! Gone I Without lingering on the way he came to the north-east foot of the holy 
MahAmSru. There was no one else whom he met,- except Hufijarakanjia. With shouts of joy, 
EufijarakarijLa greeted and entertained him. After that they went to make a hermitage, and,, when 
it was fittingly arranged inside, they began their Samddhi practices. How then did they practise 
asceticism ? What was cold was made still colder ; what was hot was made still hotter ; a handful of 
rice ; a drop of water ; a pinch of salt, and in fact without allowing themselres to make it taste sweet. 
For some time they practised asceticism ; and when the twelve years were ended, the grace of the 
Lord was granted them : Phr^avijaya and Kufijaxakarha became Siddhas, and returned to their 
heaven which was called the Siddha-heaven. 


OBIGIiT OF THE QOEAIT. 

BY DE. HUBERT QEIMME. 

{Translat'ed 6y G. K. Nariman.) 

Islam, like most of the great religions of the world, is based upon a Sacred Book, as a proof 
of the truth of its doctrines. But in its case the interdependence of the religion and the book is 
remarkably close, inasmuch as its origin coincides with the appearance of Islamic teaching, 
and thus between the two an indissoluble relation has naturally developed. 

The common name of the holy book is Qox&n, which means “ reading.”^ It is one of the several 
designations used by Muhammad to denote the revelations communicated to him by God. And 
indeed with him each single revelation, as well as the whole course of inspiration, is Qordn. It must 
be, therefore, regarded as an act of fatal narrow-mindedness that later generations restricted the term 
to the tenets fixed in writing, and further discerned in the collection a unity designed by the Prophet. 
But we should act more in conformity with Muhammad’s intentions, if we considered each of the 114 
component sections of the Qordn as a whole, but tbe entire collection as a fragment of the Prophet’s 
dogmas. 

Muhammad commenced with religious discourses. To judge from the terse, obscure, and ill-balanced 
structure of these sections, it is impossible that the oldest SHras should repeat the very words of the 
sermons. That the sermons could have been first written down before delivery is out of the question. 
He claimed indeed for his preachings divine verity and celestial origin, but not that they were delivered 
to man verbatim in God’s words. When he had preached like this for a year, the necessity appeared to 
him of clothing on his own account, and in the interest of the faith, the essential parts of his disconrses 
in a permanent form, taking care that the first happily turned periods were not lost in the process. 
Tho ultimate object of this novel departure was to make his precepts easier, as is attested by the 
Qordn in occasional phrases, which we have to look upon as the earliest testimony to the fixing and 
final determination of the texts of the revelations. 

Sdra 57, 17. (Refraiu.) We have made the Qordn (i. e., our heavenly prelection) easy of 
inculcation. Would not then more people accept the preaching ? 

St!ra 44, 58. We have made it (the Qordn) easy in thy own tongue, only to this end that it 
may be preached. 

Sdra 19, 97. We have made it easy in thy tongue so tliat thou mayest therewith announce 
joy to the God-fearing and warn the contumacious. 

Sdra 73, 2U. Recite, then, of the divine prelection what has been rendered easy. 

By the significant expression “ making easy ” tho Prophet could not but have meant the final 
.determination of tbe wording of a number of didactic homilies. That the fixing of the text was 

^ [Eor tho moaning' of tho toria “Arabic Qor&n,” see Dr. Hirsohfeld, ante, Yol. XXIX. p. 146. Palmer, 
A B. K Yol. VI. Mi. — Tb.] 
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not undertaken all at onco, but was n procpss oE gradual PVfdiiiioti, is iiMlsoBt.sl 1>,- ii„) <(bje,.|i^aT{ 
Muhammad’s opponent, to whom the fragmentary iiatans of (Iw (loot riiii's M'««nit.l ti. I'u witti tk* 

dignity of iteayeii-sont communicatious. ’ 

S^ra 25^ 34. The infidels saj Would the whiile QmsB wern refeiilf»d in fimi 
must be thus (as it is) to fortify thy heari * ^ 

S^m 17, 107. Wo have sent it donn as a “poading" and Imvo dividml il irxo thaf 

thou majest recite it unto man on varj ing (icfa«ious, ““ 

In the same section, verso HO shouh that the oflidal form «8S nindo^od .la ih.> trtt f . *J 

daily prayers of the ofder, ' 

SHra 17, 80. Say the prayer from iho Hetting of (h.- a,,,, till llu* dark, niirg of , . 

pe Qoran of daybreak (that is, tl«r matins ermstruete.! out of un.,.. from ih. f.^ratS 

time the witnesses arc present (angels or Oral). ' ** ^ ^ 

Prom the erysialliaation of the trat to the eonin.itting of the s«m,. to «„.u,g w... « „„«i| 
which Mnhanimnd at all events took towards tli.r elo«.. of his mi«M..mir\ efr-.K. at M,., , „ xhe sot 
reliable proof of this lies in the «piK.8ranei> of the word Sttra to denote the Qoranii eeltion 
A word of Hebrew origin, it ].rini«rily means « lajer of hri- ks, thru. Mvombnl, a h.,« m «ruL’ 

11 alid 10.^ • i» i» lit'’ M-eean SaZ 

of tlr f ™ (*>’« )•“ »'Tlv : •• Th.o. bring teti .V,ir«# 

tat.?”'” “““ “* " *“ «»'. i< >‘u 

10, ®8. This Qorin Is not of the kind which could b. w«nt„«a.d imi w,i|, tl.„ l,,,!., „l fhsi 
ra her is it a confirmation of the foregoing drawn from the Hook of the l.or.l of the worldl whL{ 

the iS; et” Of 

Similarly, the anfe-Medinian Stka, 2, 23. 

Muhammad at the time ThaTo mitluS^ Sn t®**®*. M 

corroborated by the traditions which assert that the Prophet hml cZ l t '* 

for takmg down the inspirations, iiainoly, Abdullah ihn Sa'ad hlfi 1 f **^®®^^**^* 

bin febi., t, ta... 4 di riz ! kt r; ' "' 

was his own smdhe. I cannot skarTTe 

nnverfied in reading and writing, Pniwwiil »«5t»need thnt he itif 

of tradition point to the contrary. As an inhabitant of « „-t ! .'I*'”**'* 

the wc^ldy WmselE a tradesman, whom Imsiness often ♦ i! * ^ f’ftrtieipafcd in the comunri-fj, 

Mhhalmmad, without a imowlA^ wonklt^ ^ civiliiica connlrics of (he North, 

Mai tbi. Afeph.,; in„.di.t.I, r h w ^ ™ rj" “ i-™ >” 

the scale of Civilization, established a school for writiL i ^!**'}''**' ’‘,*''*1' •'*«" tl'«« M. >(■!•« in 
internal and for eign, in writmg by preferanort » carriwl tm his dijilitmatic infcrcimi'Sfl, 

I — ■ — 

f HirB'oWsldy op, Qittn diHOTigRAR « i. « **. * ***'*’**■***( 

,«bli^ed,theeorrespoadenoeofthe:^o»to'^rkirsv'^"^ M«bam«*<i able to wriUf l>r W in i 

l&e title of the 'Ulitemte , .®*“* rmrhtUm TV ..1,!. ^ ^''"hhauufts iias 

he byao taeaas looked with a wni ’ ®‘h*<hmiing, whotlwr ftom laabllitv u'e di, i dcJtg'iitog in 

reieie onordi 1 thlt fh!^^ Th* Poow ZLl 

before Islam.” — Mu, r hfe^t the people of Moooa, yet mane a.' tko people of 

Mun, ii/e of Mahomet, XVIU. _ Tb,] ““'J' “*> Mticed w Uring U«eo abk U writs 
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Had not a certain practice in inditing awakened the Prophet to a sense of the importance of 
the art of writing, his official documents could not have been so abundant, much less could they 
have assumed the practical form which we perceive in the papers preserved to us. In a few places 
the Qordn attests the fact tliat its author was not illiterate* At least they demonstrate the subordi- 
Eiation of the written to the recited Qord^i. 

8d.ra 69, 44-46. In case he (Mahomed) had fabricated foolish things about ns, we had 
seized him by the right hand, then cut through his vein. 

Here the idea of catching hold of the right hand can have no other sense, but that it 
should be done with a view to restraining the activity exercised by the organ, or, in other 
words, to disable him for writing. Verse 47 of Sura 29, ** Thou was not wont to recite a hitdh 
before, nor to transcribe one with thy right hand,’’ confirms, on the one hand, the phases in 
the development of the Qordn mentioned above, first open-air oral simple discourses, then 
transcription of the same, and on the other indicates the Prophet’s ability to write and the 
employment of the same for the purposes of his doctrinal disquisitions. 

Lastly, the traditions specify a succession of instances of the use of the pen by the Prophet.* 
If some of them do not stand the test of careful scrutiny, collectively they present one more 
argument to support the theory we have advanced ; while not one valid evidence bears out 
bis imputed illiteracy. 

It is wholly arbitrary to force into the epithet of TJmmi^ which Muhammad applies to himself 
sometimes in the Medinite Swrus, the meaning of ignorance of reading and writing. For 
assuredly the sobriquet was designed to imply nothing beyond this that he was theologically 
unschooled, had not studied the usual Jewish Scriptures, and by consequence was untaught. 

is merely the Arabic rendering of the Hebrew Amm SaareB^^ people of the 
earth (or worldly-minded people as contra-distinguished from the religiously erudite Rabbi). 
We may theiefcre take it for certain that the Prophet was acqliainted with the art of writing, 
and that he practised it himself in his simple environments of Mecca, bnt that in Medina, 
owing to the increasing pressure of work, he availed himself of extraneous aid to transcribe 
Qoranic Sections and his decrees. 

Practical considerations induced Muhammad to have the Qordn committed to writing, as 
he had previously fixed its text. In this written form the verses served either as pmyers or 
did.actio axioms for public and private uses to the Islamic fraternity.® 

But it was not requisite for God’s Word to be in writing in order to prove itself a heavenly 
errand. The us that no wijitten revelation, which as such was pfilpab^e or com- 

prehensible, could have convinced the Meccans, so that he delivered side by side sermons and 
al-frmo barangues. Bat as time went on, it did not escape Muhammad that the written form 
was much the most adapted to whatever required the utmost precision, — x'egulafcions, ritual 
ordinances, decisions of questions propounded, or proclamations, — and thus he turned the 
Suras into a species of official organ for annoifneing important events. Nevertheless it is 

* Noldeke’s Qmh. d. Qoram, Sseq. The written order to fight with which Muhammad deapatohed Abdallah 
bin Jahsh and seven more of hia adherents to the valley of Nakhla must at all events have been drawn up by him 
or signed, for else those eight men could scarcely have ventured to profane the holy month by bloodshed. 

« Hbldeke, iWd. p. lO, is on the right tract explaimug that ummi signifies that Muhammad was not versed m 
the holy books and that he knew the truth only through inspiration , but ho does not see the close connection with 
amm hmrm. By ‘"people of the earth*’ were not designated the heathens (Gojim), but such Jews whose learning 
was not adeq^uate for them to know and observe the kw with the rabbinical oommentarios ; or as Muhammad 
expresses it: Among them are Ummi who do not know the book except in a subjective, sense Cadres % 73). ^ The 
Qordn at first (16, 121) translates wmm haa^ei correctly by putting people for wm»n, later on it forms from it the 
convenient adioctive uwimk [Akbar is called mm by Jahfinglr m his Wdqi^dH-JahMgtH. Dawson in a note says 
that Ummi means “one who can haither Ifead nor write, an idiot.” Htsiory o/ India, by H. Elliot,VL,290, — 

« See S^lra SB, Bt. 
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already previously on the ocoa^on of 1 nday 
not improbable amplified by lum. What was once 

sermons bee ^g^ji^sce^into naught. It permeated, one after another, all the strata of 

re^fetcruity And we are enabled by it to comprehend the various moo^ in which the 
fnthu^astm and the luke-warm believers received the appearance of a ftreah revelation. 

V ' ^ 47 22 The believers say, » Would that a SiJm were sent down,” but when a iwrcmptory 
S^b•a rrevealed in which war is enjoined, thou seest the feeble of faith looking towards you as if death 
had already overtaken them. 

9, 65. The waverers are afraid lest a Sira should bo revealed against them, reflecting 
tho thoughts of their hearts. 

The motive of the earlier Siras was to affect the faithful in a religious way. In Medina this 
motive was superseded by unmixed secular aspirations. Many a Muslim was sensibk, and painfully 
so, to the lack of the didactic element. 


his faith ? 


> "Dne iaCK, 01 VJll« UAU.«<V/U 1 .U 

St/ra 9, 125. When a Siira is revealed many believers say, ** Which of you bai it confirmed 


m 


To which Muhammad replied somewhat thus:— It works on the genuine ImlieverB in different ways 
from vacillators, adding to the faith of the former, and iotho infidelity of the latb'r. Notwilhstaudmg 
the importance which attaches to the written SSras of Muhammad’s mission, it were hold to assume 
that the dogmas orally inculcated did not pass for the Word of God. Tho system of Muham- 
madan tenets, as embodied in the written sections of the QorUn, can be construcled only by a 
combination of widely scattered and mutually dispersed reflections. It is not laid down in a compact 
shape on one page, which argues that they were written only as occasion required. JloHidea, it would 
seem that the Qordn does not repeat without gaps the entire teaching of Islfim. To giro one instance, 
the injunction of circumcision is nowhere mentioned. Finally, the high estimation in which the 
traditions, which presumably represent the Prophet’s instructions delivered by word of mouth, are 
held, and which, from the times of the oldest Khalifas downwards, are oonsidered as religions law, 
indicates that oral and inscribed dogmas passed current almost without distinction ae communications 
from God.' It may be imagined that once the bulk of the revelations were orystallissod in definite 
wording, it was impossible to the Prophet to tamper them with alterations or erasures. And yet this 
has occurred often enough, as is conspicuous from the text itself of our Qordn. No change, indeed, 
could have equalized the inequality of single Sections. Nor could it have wholly oliminated the 
peculiarity of the Qordn, which in a manner simultaneously exhibits flower andtfrult. Bat whore the 
gaps in the seams between two views, distant from each other in time, were too widely yawning, or 
where a second or subsequent thought had usurped tho place of a preceding imperfect one, a not 
always happy emendation was made, which wo can trace to none other than Muhammad, 

The commencement of this revision took place m tho Meccan period. The Prophet had here 
sufficient temerity to simply expunge from his Siras untenable propositions and to substitute corrections 
instead. Thus he burked verses out of the Siras 63 and 21, which gave token of his inclination 
towards the ancient Arabian idol worship.® 


Both tradition and this present form of the verso confess tho cliango. Nor can this have been 
a solitary case. In excuse or justification of such prooeduro, which doubtloea made his adherents 

7 [lu fact, the iSunna was held at the close of the first century and thereafter to bo superior oven to the 
Qorto : Al Sunna Kachya ala-l-Qoran im laysa al-Qoran Ulcadin ala-l-Bmna,, i. e., tho Snnna is the Judge over the 
Qor&n and not vice vend. See Goldziher’s brilliant Unimclcelmff der Hadith, pp. 10-20, where authorities ate quoted 
who advocate the abrogation of Qoranio commandments in favour of pmciples espoused by the Sunnai 
TTo nanajiha al Ki,tah hil-Smna, etc. — Tb.] 

* [For a temporary oompromiae with Al-Huzza, Allat, and Manat, the most important heathen deities, and 
his subsequent emphatio reoautation, attributing the lapse to suggestion of Satan, see Paimer, op. eit. XXVlI. •— Ta.l 
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sceptical of the verity of God’s Word, the blame of the erroneous reading of the verse was imputed 
to Satan. * 

Sura 22, 51. We never sent thee an apostle or Prophet, but in whose thought, as he meditated, 
Satan infused something. Rut God erases what is traceable to Satan and produces a communication 
in its true shape. 

If this quotation proves alterations in the oral teachings, we can cite another which establishes 
the same of verses out of the written Suras with tolerable certainty. 

StJm 16, 103. When we change one communication (verse) for another — and God must know 
best what He sends down — they say “ Thou art an impostor. But most of them do not understand 
anything of it.” 

At Medina, in view of the numerous innovations in the domain of religion which Muhammad 
inaugurated, the necessity to modify earlier injunctions was urgent, but much more difficult was it 
to justify it, for the critical eyes of the Jews were directed towards all the Prophet’s doings. He 
could no longer own that he annulled his former principles, because they were wrong (wrong through 
Satan’s insidious suggestions) — but he pleaded that God, Who was beyond control, had elected to 
exchange one beneficent gift for another, equally good or superior. 

Sum 2, 100. When we (God) cancel a written revelation or forget (an oral one) we bring 
instead a better or its like. Enowest thou not that God can do everything. 

Thus he gave himself the warrant to insert as much new and improved matter into the old 
Suras as he wished, and, unless we are greatly deceived, about this time there aiose the class of mixed 
Suras, semi-Meccan, semi-Medinian, whose genesis has long been attributed to what is called the 
first redaction of the QorriM..'’ We may mention some examples which betray obvious marks of 
later emendations. Such are all the verses treating of Abraham’s relations with Mecca and 
Qa‘ aba j such also are all passages relating to the explanation and defence of the strange phrase 
“ Nineteen are set over the fire of Hell,” 

Smaller addenda are recognizable by the circumscribing particle Hla, except, which is prefixed 
to them. Those supplementary postscripts are joined on to what, without them, were too sweeping 
assertions. To give an illustration or two. 

Silra 81, 27-29. This is only an exhortation to the worlds, to him who would conduct himself 
aright — but your wish will avail you nothing, except when Allah, the Lord of the Worlds, 
so wills it. 

Sdra 76, 29.^31. This is an admonition. Let him hold oil who will to the path leading to his 
Lord, but your wish will avail you notliing, except when Allah so wills it. He the knowing, 
He leads into His mercy whom He pleases, and for the miscreants an agonizing chastisement has He 
prepared. 

The additions tagged on to these two passages were, as will be pointed out further on, the out- 
come of the doctrine of pre-destination preached subsequent to the original verses. 

Stira 87, 6-7. We will cause thee to road so that thou wilt forget nothing — except what 
God wills, for He knows the apparent and the hidden. 

Hero the reservation must have been supplied at the same time with verse 100 of SAra 2. 

Sdra 26, 224-228. It is the poets whom the erring follow. Dost thou not see them roaming 
about every valley and speaking things which they practise not themselves — save those who 
believe, perform righteous deeds, and oft remember God ; they are succoured when they 
liave unjustly suffered. But they who treat them unjustly shall know how ill it will fare with them. 


* M. Klamroth i 50 Alteste Suren, 1. 
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The exemptioa in faTOur oE virtnoua poets from tho general rebnko was api>ciuled to the Mra as 
. p J. of .orrtsy towards Hasam ibn Ibabit aid Kab to Malik, ■» oha aalad aa panoKymta of fc 

Prophet in Medina. 

Muhammad bethought him of a similar course when he added a note to tho text, in order 
to lighten the duties previously imposed or to curtail too comprehensive statenwntH, Ho had 
enioined on his disciples, for instance, in 73, prolonged vigils. But when in M.ulum ho wanted 
no longer to bring up^scetics but warriors, ho added a lengthy verso by way of conelu.Hion, which 
attenuated the grinding obligation to a minimum. At another juncture it was promis.'d to the 
brotherhood, with a view to stimulating their belligerent spirit, that twenty of them wonhi slay two 
hundred infidels, a hundred of them a thousand. Doubtless as a resnlt of nwrti Tying experience, 
presently verse 67 was disclosed, according to which, in future, a hundred of tho Faithful were to 
vaniiuish only twice as many, a tlionsand only two thousand of the opponents. This was what God 
meant by lightening his levclations. 


When Muhammad himself became undisputablc master of Medina and was diaposetl to account 
for his doings to none, tho call for revoking or modifying older en&otmonto in favour of mil 
sat lightly on his heart. His will was for the moment law, and it was tacitly aasumod that tho 
earlier had no validity in the face of tho more recent decrees. Wliat God onbinwl was simply 
indisputable. So long as the Prophet lived with unlimited authority and dominwrwi over tho thoughts 
and acta of his order, this state of things endured. But when, after his demiw!, tho next gmiorations 
addressed themselves to solve philosophically the problem bequeathed to them by the i'ruphet, then 
were Sprung upon them so many contradictions in the Islamic verities tliat they seized uin.u the moat 
d^r^ means to stifle them. The most conspicuous of them is tliQ tkoory of abrogator and 
tbei abii<igatedi» Israssikh. and Mansukk, which was pursued to the extreme. 

The ixe^etes ori^nally began with the rational principle that when a later imssage afllrmed the 
contrary of what an earlier one inculcated, the latter had no more validity and was therefore ahro** 
gated. But then there was the article of belief to be reckoned with, agroeaWy to which tho Qorin 
contained divine and consistent truth. They had therefore to steer botwetn those Sceylla and 
Charybdis of Moslem theology. All sorts of secondary meanings wore rend into the Qtiranic m$akha 
(2, lOO, seq.), such, as to alter, to transpose, to annul, and hence arose tho possibility to 
rescind a text at pleasure. This procedure, invented by the sophistical Ibn Abbas, was employed 
m a variety of ways by the theological authorities, who came after him. Some held that a Qoranio 
passage'was invalid, if the tradition tanght its contrary; others oonoedetl the invalidity only when 
the discrepancy was in the Qordn itself ; a third set would limit tho abrogations to passages embody* 
ing command or prolubition — they would not admit of them in oases of promise or threat. Many 
maintained, that the abrogated sentences were confined to the Mediw Sllmi against those who would 
have them scattered over the whole Qordv,. We can cite several other theories to which the iuv»tj- 
gation of the question has given rise (see Itkdn, II. 21). They place in a suspicious light tiio 
vaunted harmony of the Qor&n, To this day therefore the problem remains unsolved ; bow 
much of the Qor&n has the force of undisputed validity ; though tiiero is a general oonsmisus 
as to the necessity of abrogation in 21 cases {ItUn, II. 28).“ Since, iiowovor, the tradition demanda 
that none shall interpret the Book of God, who has not proviously asoortoiiied the abrogating and tho 
abrogated verses, it follows that properly no Moslim can address himself to tho task of elucidating 
the Qordn* 


Itt spite of the various corri^^mda^ ^tho loss MuhacoBiud in fiiitiriiig s coherent 

unity to his the more indifiereut he grew to investing thiipo with the oxtiirnal ^pjiwirantii* 

dw ArcA. UiUmtw. For Kal. bh. Mallfc, to be 

^tmgT^ed from bm Zuhoir, vrliom the Prophet presented with Ha tnantlo : aeo Muir (XVI, 1 - Tit 1 
[See Hughes Dieiiomry of hlam, and Hirsohfeld, loo. eit. — Xe.] \ ' • J 
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a ■nell-arranged collection. The Sums were indeed before him completely written, bnt, to follow 
the tradition, not in a uniform manner, some were on parchment, some on palm-leaves, a few on 
shoulder-blades. 

Still we need not perhaps imagine that they were quite inscribed after such a primitive fashion; 
and some sort of method must have been observed as they were recited. We can infer the latter 
with tolerable probability from the alphabetical symbols affixed to the several Suras. It is well 
nigh certain that they served as seals to mark groups of co-ordinate Siiras. All Silras are, however, 
not so distinguished, which show that all weie not so arranged. Taken as a whole it was not 
requisite that the Su9as should have a conclusion, for till shortly before Muhammad’s decease 
the fount of revelations continued to usher something or other new into light. Hence, to be as it is 
in its present sense, the Qoi an was devoid of a fixed sequence one after another of its Sui ds next it 
lacked redaction of its text on a consistent principle ; two seemingly unimportant features, but which, 
as time wore on, became indispensable for the unalloyed perpetuation of the collection and its 
practical employment as a code of the geimine dogmas. The Khalifa Abu Bakr supplied the first 
deficiency, the Khalifa Othman the second : that is the meaning of the two so-called redactions. 

Zaid bin Thabit, the chief authority for the detailed circumstances touching the writing 
of the -Qordn, reports 60)- We (* e., he and another scribe) used to put together 

(Arabic, allafa) the fragments of the Qordn. That is to say, they put or strung together the 
separate revelations into Saras a procedure w^hich can still he easily recognized in the long 
Medina chapters. When the same Zaid says {Itldn, I CO) : “When the Prophet died, the Qori^ 
was not yet combined or put together” ; the verb jamaa here used can only signify the com- 
bining of individual Suras into a whole The Itldn accordingly very properly decides i “ The 
Qordn was committed to writing even during the life-time of the Prophet, hut was not yet 
unitedly put together as a whole in any single place, nor arranged [murattah) with reference to 
the order of the Sw as” 

As for the import of the symbols placed at the head of the SAras, various conjectures 
have been hazai-ded, both by native scholars and European investigators. We may leave out of 
account the Eastern glossators, since all probability is against them. Of European savants, 
Noldeke in his Geschichte des Qordns (p. 216, seg^.) was of opinion that these letters did not 
originate with Muhammad, but were the marks by which the possessors of the copies used by 
Zaid had designated their own property — in a word, monograms.” In ih.Q Orientalischen 
Sldazen (p. 50, seg.) he replaces this theory by another, and according to which the. charac- 
terizations are to he traced to the Prophet, who intended them to impart to his recitals 
a mysterious solemnity without bearing any special sense. I cannot concur in the view that 
Muhammad strove after effect in such strange fashion. It is probable that he employed these 
signs to mark out Ihie groups of chapters, which were to stand together, thus introducing 
some sort of order in the sequence of the Silras. And, in fact, as a rule, the Sdras, with 
a like symbol, are placed in a continuous series ; such, for instance, are Siiras 10 to 15 bearing the 
distinguishing letters aa-l-r, Sdras 26 to 28 t-s-m, and Siiras 40 to 46 h-m. We perceive an 
example of exception or irregularity in two groups, Sdras 2-8 and 29-32, both with aa-l-m, 
which stand asunder. The oversight probably lies at the door of Zaid. The critical SuyntP® 
cannot refrain from surmising that it was Muhammad from whom the notations emanated 
(Tihan, I. 67). It is beyond our knowledge altogether whether the letters represent abbrevia- 
tions of any names or idoas.’-'^ While these “seals ” are always reckoned as part of the text of 
the chapters, the superscriptions or headings are regarded as later secretions. Nevertheless 
some of them at least might well date from Muhammad’s day, e. g., the Chapter of the Heifer, 

la" [ioT^oT tiiiie, Tol. XXX. p 510 -Bn.] ^ ~~ 

[One of the most prolific writops of Islam. Wustonfeld (Ihe OeachchUchreiher der Araher, 506, gives more 
details of hiB mterostmg life ttan Brookolmann permits himself in his Eiaiory of Arabic LUeraiurc, — Ta ] 

[Still Dr. Hirsohf old’s endeavour to explain the cyphers is wortliy of study. — Ta ] 
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tie of ‘I** “'“ond »'of » "“riJ “ ™ »' ‘J” ™K“ »' f" 

Bakr, “0 men of the SHra of the Cow ! ” was the resounding sliMoleib of the MuHhms fighting 

ao-ain’st Mnsailima, the false prophet.” 

We have the following account as to the occasion of Abu Bakr’a endeavours to put 
together the Qordn, In the rebellions which broke out on the death of Aluliainmad almost 
throughout Arabia, 'but especially in the sanguinary struggle with Mnsailima, i,ho religions and 
political leader of the Rebia Clan, the ranks of the old approved expounders of the Qordn were 
so thinned that Omar perceived in it a peril to the pure loro of Mulmnimailan teachings, and 
urged the Khalifa Abu Bakr to prepare the colleotion of all the stray sections of the Qorftn 
in one authentic compilation. I'he Khalifa, of conservativo proclivity, at first resisted the 
new-fangled notion, which exceeded what Muhammad himself had done in this direction. Baton 
more pressure from’omar he commissioned the young and gifted 55aid ibn Thabit, Muhammad’s 
last amanuensis, to undertake a complete compilation of the Qordn. Tlio work ho had to cope 
with was, looked at in modern light, not too heavy. Wo are told that the material was mostly 
ready to hand in the house the Prophet once occupied, and, in eases of doubtful readings, 
numerous other copies of the Suras in the possession of tho fraternity could bo retjuisitionod for 
collation. (likdn, I. 62.) When, however, ho is alleged to have exclaimed, “If they had 
imposed upon me tho task of moving a mountain from its position it would not have been 
heavier than what they commanded me,’’ tho utterance was not too extravagant in tho month 
of one unaccustomed to philological research. Once Zaid sot about tho work, it did not take 
him long to transcribe the Qordn on separate pieces of parchment and to arrange tho Silras into 
oUe volume. When it was finished, Abu Bakr kept the compilation as his own property. At 
his' ct^th it came into Omar’s hands, and next it passed into the possession of Ilafsa, daughter 
of Omar aud former wife to the Prophet. 

We can do no more than conjecture at the method which guided Zaid in preparing the 
volume. Before every thing he must have striven after and attained oompletenoss, for subse- 
quent zealous investigations could hunt out not more than seven, some say nine, fnigiupnts, and 
these of trifling contents, which were proved to be Qoranio. Zaid put together the bulk of the 
'Suras from the standpoint of length, those of greatest extent first, then those of moderate 
compass, and finally the briefest ones. Since tho last category comprised a larger number, to 
all appearance he attempted to arrange thorn chronologically, thongh with equivocal success, 
the short Medina Sdras, which are mostly combined in groups, being shoved in between the 
Meccan.' Finally, he did not venture to displace tho sections which the Prophet had already 
strung together by alphabetical marks. 

As the tradition has it, the criterion he adopted for detormining the gemunenoss of seotiona ww 
to have each attested as such by two men of credit.^® Bui it is very strange that this precaution is con- 
spicuous by absence in any one of the traditions emanating from Zaid himself; nay, his own version is 
that he found the last Sdra with Abu Kohdaima and then inserted it in the volume, (/rivm, 1, 60.) It 
would appear that the tradition of two witnesses to a Sdra was an imitation of the passage in 
Qordn, which speaks of keeping two witnesses in negotiating a loan. 

Whatever fault wo find with Zaid’s execution of tho work, it was tho achievement of a man who 
was qualified for it as few others of tho community wore. To impute to him or oven to Ahu Bakr and 
Omar, as do De Sacy and Weil, dishonest intentions in the compilation is to trariHlitie without cogent 
reasons the theological perfidies m the times of the Oraayyads and Ahbassidcs to the iiifanoy of Islim, 
vafiifli -j^as immune from partisa n propensilies.iir Our Qordn betrays no personal tendcnrics beyond 

1®! Beiaaimi'i, lAher expugnat, p. 39 
‘ (tradition of el-Laiti bin. Saad), 

w CTMiM SOBta^s aootised Othman of having taken liberty with 500 words of th® QorAn and in partiTOlar 
of having ihuH^a SWai 25, Verse 80. Qoldzihor, MukammedaniHche Biudicn, II., iil ; Nhldake’s Qsmh, ds Koremn 
pp. 216-220. As i&pras wwas, Verse 30, see Sale’s Koran, p, 272, and tho note there from Beidhaal. — Ta.] 
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what the Prophet himself ayowed. There is in all conscience little in eulogy of his nearest acolytes, 
those political pillars, of Islam. All the luminous rays which fall on earth converge about the image 
of the Prophet and him alone.^^ 

Abu Bakr did not claim for his collection of the Qordn that it was prepared for universal 
currency in Islam, rather was it, as Noldeke^^ rightly points out, a matter of private concern. Under 
his and Omar’s Khalifate everyone was at liberty to use that one of the varim lectiones of the Qordn 
with which he was famdiar. Moreover, rival compilations, like those by Obay ibn Kab, Muad ibn 
Jebel, and Abu Zaid, were permitted to circulate unchecked.^o 

But with the accession of Othman to power, these conditions were reversed. When the combined 
Islamic forces of Syria and Babylonia marched upon Armenia, such serious difference in the ways of 
reciting the Clomn between the two divisions of the army was brought to light that Hodaifa ibn 
el Yanian informed the Khalifa of it and earnestly implored him to remedy the evil. Othman borrowed 
from Hiifsa Abu Bakr’s copy of the Qomn, and gave it to a commission of four men, who knew at 
first-hand the Meccan as well as the Medina iSwr^^, charging them each to make one transcription m a 
book-form. The commission comprised the renowned Zaid bin Thabit of Medina and three Koreishites, 
Abdullah bin az-Zubair, Saad bin al-As, and Abdurrahman ibn al-Harith. Othman enjoined on 
them to set down in the dialect of the Roxeish those words about which they were not unanimous, 
for the Qordn was disclosed in the latter idiom. There were thus prepared four copies of identical 
text. Each one of them was deposited in Medina, ECuta, Basra, and Damascus, the four principal cities 
of the Empire, where they claimed canonical authority. By an edict of the Khalifa all other variants 
oE the Qordn were to bo given to the flames. Naturally the archtype of the four authentic transcripts, 
Abu Bakr’a comiiilation, was not included in the order. Hafsa took it back into her possession. 

The old accounts about the so-called second redaction are so perfectly clear that it is 
difficult to understand the divergent opinions on the subject. Noldekc, fo'^ instance, states^^ 
that Zaid ibn Thabit collected all the copies®® of the Qordn and brought out bis new redaction 
accordingly, after which all the material made use of by Zaid, except Abu Bakr's Qordn, was 
destroyed. But no writer of credit declares that the four commissioners consulted other texts 
besides that of Abu Bakr. 

Properly speaking, they should be called not redactors, but transcribers. The mandate to 
consume^^ all the Qordns with a dissimilar reading could by no possibility have resulted in such 
utter annihilation that none of the earlier S^ras could survive. For indubitably there must 
have remained many in the hands of the Muslims, which either already represented the same 
wording with the Othmanic test or were subsequently altered to tally with it. 

It is impossible that the difference between the redaction of Abu iBakr and that of 
Oththfin Was anything more than the difference between a less careful manuscript text 4nd a 
critical edition. The collaboration of Zaid precluded any considerable change in the text- 
The same individual was scarcely in a position, much less could he acquiesce in it, to issue two 
widely varying redactions. Finally, it is only thus that we can comprehend the remarkable 
fact that not a solitary voice was raised against the Qordn of the abhorred Khalifa, whose 
political measures made him enemies on all hands. But it was the copy of the most revered 
Abu Bakr which he carefully examined and to which he gave the most extensive currency. 

It has been a time-honored belief m the East, and one still more familiarly known in Europe, 
that Othmto^s services to the Q6raii surpass that of Abu Bakr. Prom what has been discussed 
above it will appear that the two Khalifas are made to exchange parts. The collector, or the 

IS If docoption was intended^ it were easy to fill m the palpable gaps ia the Qordn and to have determined the 
sucoession after the Prophet’s demise by the interpolation of a few lines. 

I® Geach. d&s Qordna, p. 203. 2® Bukhari, II. 286. Geach. d&s Qordm, p, 205. 

In his Orienial/mhen Bhmen, p. 53, he adds . ** which they (the four copyists) could get at.’^ 

» Tear to pieces,” according to a various reading. 
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compiler, Abu Bakr, must take precedence of tho copyist OUirnnn, as iB likewise opined by 
al Harith. al Maliasibi.^^ “ Otbrnfm is,” al Itaritli says, commonly credited with tlio collection 
of fbe Qordn. But it is not so. Otbrnau merely guided the peoph^ to thc^ acceptance of a uniform 
reading, which was selected by him in co-ojieration with old companions about him, because he 
was afraid of possible schisms between tho Babylonian and ilu' Syrian, on aecmtmi of tho divers 
readings of the vowels. But Aba Bakr merits pre-eminoneo as ilm compilm* of the Qoranic 
Sections which were current. , 

The rest of the history of Qoranic text is briefly told. Its early compilaiion, ils idiaractor 
as the most sacred lieirloom from God and Muhammad, of necc'ssity led to sucdi anxious assiduity 
bestowed on its immaculate perpetuation as has been devoted to few otlu*r IhhjTvb in tho world. 
Byeiy zeal was shown for Othnnirds canonic redaction, tliounrivallc*d (XTcollcncc of which asserted 
itself without any undue extraneous compulsion. If in private redactitniH otu^ or two rarm 
leoHoTbeskQ^t their ground for a time, before tho first eemtury of Islam wan out they disappeared 
for want of public interest. The editions of Obay ibn Kab ami that of Ibn Masud wouldappear 
to have lingered the longest. 

At least the exe{/efes still notice their sequence of Stira^ and other te‘Ai ual iH‘euliariiics>" But 
soon Othmdn's redaction came into universal vogue and the readings of this family of manuscripts 
alone commanded respect. Out of it was evolved the art of reading tho Qorin, tlu' priruupal 
representatives of wliioh lived at the close of tho first and tlio commencement iho second 
century after the Plight.^® 

^ In the third century men set themselves to glean the proscription and commandments, and 
with this presage of methodic treatment of the Holy Writ wore joiuod, in inie^milnabic HUi?c0SBion, 
the vVorka of commentators, starting with tho fundamental production of I'abari,^^ who mainly 
kept in view the elucidation of the text, and continued with more formal gmnuuatical explana- 
tion hy Zamaksh^ri, in whose wake the erudite of tho Orient move on to ihia clay. 

( To be eoniinnedf) 


.EXTRACTS PROM THE BEITGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIItii CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY SIR RICHARD 0. TBMPLE. 

( Continued J}*om 98,) 

1790. ~ No. XIV. 

Port William the lOth October 1790. Extract from the Proiu^edingB of the Clovornor 
General in Council of the 3rd October in the Secret Departmoui. 

Agreed that an Order be issned in favor of the Marine PaymaBkir for Sicca Eupai^s {1500 to 

‘enable km to discharge the Freight of the Ship Peggy. 


1797. ~ No. 1. 


Port William, 6th January 1797. Secretary Marine Board, 2nd January, ’“fo Q** Bftrlow 
Esqr. Secretary to Government, 

Sir, — I am directed to transmit yon the accompanying Oopys of from I he Owner and 

Cnmmander of the Brig Peggy Btationed at the Andamans, and as aim in at iircKcat taken up 


. sj rn« X _ “ I. 69. B'or details, ««« nV/w/i. dii, p. iSH7 ' 

T t f “’"“I* f of tlie Aryan to tUo Hi.mito t. «owh«r<» more 

f B„„„, /. K. X iw, 
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for Six Montlis, from the 1st of August past, the Board request the Orders of the Governor 
General in Council respecting her. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) G-. Taswell Secretary Marine Board. 

Fort William 2nd January 1797, 

Enclosure No. L 

To G. Taswell Esqr. Secretary to the Marine Board. 

Sir, — I take the liberty to enclose you a Letter ]ust received from Captain Carey of the 
Brig Peggy, and if you have any orders in behalf of the Honble. Company that yon wish I should 
communicate to lum, I shall punctually make him acquainted with them, on being favored with your 
instructions. 

I am &Gw 

(Signed) William Mordaunt. 

Calcutta, 2nd. Jan. 1797. 

Enclosure No. 2. 

W. Mordaunt Esqr. 

Sir, — I suppose long before this you have heard of my disagreeable Situation since I left Cafcufcta, 
and since 1 wrote to you, all my officers and people died, except two, and one of them I don’t expect 
to live, I left Port Corn-wallis with one Man and myself, and after being ten days out, spoke the 
ship Caosar from Penang, who left [let] me have two Topases with three Men. It cannot be 
perceivable to you what I have undergone before my Departure, and after ; in 18 days I was in 
Ballasoro Roads in 7 fathoms Water, but coming to blow I stood to tbe Eastward and not having 
hands to lake in sail, drove to the Southward, and out of sounding, before I could get them put to 
rights, I was in the latitude of 19.5G N. I stood to the Eastward of Point Palmiras one hundred 
miles, hoping to fetch the Board, but found I was dessaved, the wind being too far to the Northward; 
on' the 20th made the land to the Southward of the point — at 10 P. M. saw a ship on a wind, 
which boro away to speak us, but not like us in appearance or minurvaris [manoeuvres]. I thought 
it more prudent, not having water on board f6r two days, and the people not able to stand it any 
longer, not having any sort of refreshment fdr seven Months, to bear away for Gangam, the ship 
continued in chase till Dark, when I altered my Course from N. N. W. to W. S. W. for three 
hours, and at day light saw no sign of her as it will take 9 or 10 days to get some more hands I vriH 
thank you to send me an order on some body at Ganjam for three hundred Rupees as I have not 
money sufficient to pay or outfit with me, and know no body at Ganjam. 

I will thank you to acquaint Mrs. Carey I will write tenmorrow post. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) Andrew Carey. 

Gangam 27tli December 1798. 

Ordered that the Marine Board be directed to report what means they may deem necessary to 
afford assistance to the Brig Peggy. 

1797. — No. II. 

Fort William lOtli February 1797. Marine Board. To the Honble. Six John Shore Baronet 
Governor General in Council. 

Honble. Sir, — We beg leave to lay before you a Letter addressed to ns by the Commander of the 
Brig Peggy, which has been in the Service of Government at Port Cornwallis and to refer to you 
the Circumstances stated by the Commander, in his Justification for having left the place witibout 
orders, as well as to ground his hopes of some consideration, for the jaisfortunes he has Suffered. i 
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Thpre appears from Oaptain Carey’s Account to have been a necessity for leaving the Andamans 
.nd of course no blame or breach oE Engagement, should, in our Opinion, be imputed to him for 
done so, In respect to Compensation, as in the agreement for the Peggy it was stipulated that 
every Expence should be defrayed by the Owners, and the Company liable to no 0 la nns whatever, on 
Account of the Brig, except for his (m) monthly hire, nothing else (and no part of that is due to 
the end of January 1797) can be demanded, but if your Honblo. Board should dnstn' from motives 
of hberalitv to Shew attention to his case, we would propose that th<‘ relief sliould b.‘ given in cither 
of two ways - one is by paying to the Owners without using the Vessel, the two Months hire that 
would be due to complete the Term of your Engagement ending on the .list of hlareh 1797, and 
Certainly we cannot recommend that She should be ordered to the Amiamans to go ami return that 
neriod- or if you still bo of Opinion a Vessel should be Stationed there that yisi give Captain Carey 
a Preference by renewing the engagement for the Brig for Six Months from this Time, at the present 
rate. We cannot in all events recommend that any encrease of that rate Should be allowed. 

We have the honor to bo &i:. 


(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane. 


Port William the 8rd Pehrnary 1797, 


Enclosure. 

Gentlemen, I take the earliest opportunity of acquainting you with the arrival of the Brig 
Beggy ftom the Andamans stotion and as I left that place without orders from (Jovernment I think 
i« heoess^ th explain to you the Cause of my having done so. 

' '^en I had been some time at the Island my Ships Crew beoame very aickly and the Malady 
enoteased so fa^l that I lost every soul except two Europeans one of whom with myself were attaoked 
with the same Disorder, in this distressed Situation I determined to make an attempt to gain 
some Board where I could get more people and also to inform you of my having left the Island for 
that purpose as had I remaiued longer it would have been at the hsKard of my own life and that of 
the other two Surviving Men. 

I with much difficulty effected my departure from Port Oomwallis and Htcered for tho Island 
of Norcondiim oil which I lay in hopes of falling in with some of the China Ships to get assistance, 
1 luckily spoke ths Ship Caesar, the Oaptain upon hearing my distress gave me two Men, with this 
remforcement I steered for Calcutta but after having arrived off tho Sand Heads, ft Violent Gale 
of Wind came on, which blew away all my Sails and for the Preservation of the Vessel, I was 
obliged to scud before it to Gangam. 

At the Board I used every effort to get a Crew and roturn to my Station, but I found there was 
not a Man to be had that would accompany me back, iudood all the people at the plsoo refused to go 
pn board my Vessel until I previously gave them Security for ray proceeding direct to llongal. 

Thus situated I judged it most expedient to proceed to Bernal for tlie purposo of getting 
a Ships Oreir and to acquaint you of my proceedings. My misfortunes did not end hero, for the Day 
after I left Gangam, I was hoarded by a Erenoh Privateer and planderwl of every thing move-t 
able in the Vessel, even to my own Cloths, they also hove overboard all my OunH and Ammunition 
and Cut away the only good Anchor and Cable I had remaining to my Bows, and then sent me 
a d.nft which I beg you will take into your bouigu Consideration. 

, I ' Should you wish to peruse my Journal 1 shall send it to oerroborate the aforeanid relation. 

you will take into consideration the many hardshipH I have suffered during 
been in your Service, and should you think proper to employ the P<»ggy again 
the focl^ix IS'^e or Twelve Months, she will be ready to proceed in tlie ooam of a few 

days rr I intend to take more Mon with me and I hope you will not 
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think it unreasonable my asking a small encrease of allowance to enable me to provide them and th'at 
yon will order the full Amount of the Stipulated time for which I was engaged to be paid me. 

I am (fee. 

(Signed) A. Carey. 

Calcutta 80th January 1707. 

Ordered the Marine Board be informed that Government Admit Captain Carey’s Justification 
of his conduct for leaving the Andamans without orders and of the Alternative submitted by 
the Board in the last Paragraph of their Letter. Government adopt the first Suggestion, and 
Authorize the payment of the two Months hire to the owners of the Peggy, without reejuiring the 
fulfillment of their engagement. The Board resolve to postpone for the present the taking 
up another Vessel to be stationed at the Andamans. 

(To be continued,) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OP ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY CHAELES PAETEIDGE, M.A. 

(Centirmed from p. I(J.) 


Dawk; s, p. 231, ii, 232, ii, 788, ii, s. c. Jam, 
342, i, «. V. Tappaul, 685, i ; ann. 1771 : s. v, 
232, i ; ann. 1781 : s. v. Compound, 188, i ; 
ann. 1803 : a. v. Hindostan (b), 316, ii ; ann. 
1809, 1824, 1843 (3 times) and 1873: a. v. 
232, ii. 

Dawk, To lay a ; s. v. 282, ii, twice. 

Dawk banghee ; ann. 1873 : a. v. Bangy (b), 
46, i. 

Dawk-bangy ; a. v. Bangy (b), 46, i. 

Dawk Bearer ; ann. 1796 : a. p. Dawk, 282, i. 
Dawk-bungalow ; a. p. Sudden death, 653, ii. 
Dawk Bungalow; a. p. 232, ii; ann. 1866 : a. p. 

Bungalow, Dawk-, 99, ii. 

Dawk bungalow ; ann. 1866: a, v. Nigger, 479, i. 
Dawk-ghiry ; a. p. Palankeen, 508, i. 

Daxin; a. v, Datchin, 788, ii. 

Dazing; a, p. Datchin, 788, ii. 

Dayah ; a. p. Daye, 232, ii. 

Dayak; 728, ii, footnote. 

Dayas; ann. 1578 and 1613; a. p. Daye, 233, i. 
Daye ; a. v. 232, ii, 788, ii. 

Dazio ; ann. 1340 : a. p. Dewaun, 240, li. 

Deaner ; a, v. 233, i. 

Debal ; a. v. 283, i ; ann. 880, 900 (twice) and 
976 : a. r. Diul-Sind, 247, i ; ann. 1150 : a. p. 
Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 

Debash; a. p. Dubash, 262, ii; ann. 1804, 1809 
apd 1810: a. p, Dubash, 253, i. 


Deberadora ; ann. 1606 : a. p. Baroda, 53, i. 

Dehil ; ann. 1753 : s, v. Diul-Sind, 792, a. 

Dehir ; a. p. Dubbeer, 253, i. 

Deb Raja; ann. 1774: a. v. Tangun, 688, i, 
twice. 

Deb-Rajah; ann. 1774: a. p. Chowryburdar, 
165, ii. 

Deb Rajah ; ann. 1774 ; a, p. Cooch Eehar, 
191, ii. 

Decagini; ann, 1586 : a. v. OUah, 486, ii. 

Deeam; ann. 1598 : a. p. India of the Portuguese, 
838, i, a. V, Naik (b), 470, ii. 

Decim; ann. 1563; a. p. Nizamaluoo, 830, ii. 

Deoan; ann. 1604-5: a. p. Pardao, 840, ii; 
ann. 1610 and 1617: a. p. Deccan, 233, ii; 
aim. 1535 : a. p. Cafiara, 118, i ; ann, 
1552: a. p. Bombay, 77, ii, a, P. Canara, 
118, i, a. V, Deccan, 233, ii ; ann. 156S : 
a. p. Concan, 189, ii, a. p. Navait, 475, 
ii, a. p. Ootamaluoo, 786, i, a, v. Nizamalneo, 
830, ii, twice; ann. 1563: a. p. Bear-tred, 58, 
i, a. P. Carambola, 123, i, a. p. Nard, 473, ii, 
s. p. Melique Verido, 823, i ; ann. 1598 : 
a. p. Canara, 118, i, a. p. Carambola, 123, i ; 
aim. 1602 : a. p. Pagoda (c), 502, i ; ann, 1608 : 
a.p. Deccan, 233, ii; ann. 1667 : a.p. Banyan- 
Tree, 50, ii, a. p. Deccan, 238, ii ; ann. 1726 : 
a. p. Deccan, 233, ii, twice ; ann. 1740 ; a, v. 
Brinj^l, 87, ii ; ann. 1758 : a. p. Sonba, 649, 
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ii ; anil. 1763: s. v. Outoha, 223, i, s. v. 
Souba, 649, li; aua. 1794: s, v. Firinghfee, 
270, 1. 

Decani ; ann, 1 516 : s. v. Deccauf, 284, i ; ann. 

1553: s. ». Deccan, 233, ii. 

Decani] ; ann. 1552 : s. v. Dcccan, 233, ii. 
Decanijns ; 522, i, footnote. 

Decanim ; ann. 1533 : s.s.Melique Verido,823, i. 
Deoanins ; ann. 1578_: s. v, Deccany, 234, i. 
Deccanys ; ann. ]572 : s. v. Deccany, 234, i. 
Decca j ann. 1682 : s. v. Dacca, 225, i, s, ». 
Purwanna, 564, i ; ann. 1688: s.v. Foujdar, 
273, i, s. V. Eogoe’s River, 850, i, twice ; ann. 
1684 : s. V. Deloll, 235, ii ; ann. 1785 : s. v. 
Crore, 214, i, s. v. Ghee, 283, i. 

Deccan ; «. v. Bhoel, 69, ii, s. ?». Bidree, 70, ii, 
s. ». Brinjarry, 87, ii, 3 times, s, v. Calynn, 
114, ii, s. V. Oooly, 192, i, «. v. Oustard-Apple, 
221, i, s. V. Cuttaclc, 224, i, s. v. 233, i, 
3 times, s. v. Deccany, 233, ii, 234, i, a. ». 
Fnsly, 274, ii, s. v. Guava, 306, i, «. v. 
Hi|ga, 814,, ii, *«..». .HindoBtan, 316, ii, s.v. 
Kohii^or,! 37^4, ii, o. Kooniiee, 375, i, ». p. 
Knmool, 379, i, ti. Laterite, 390, e, v. 
Mapotv, 411, i,.«. Miango-trjjik;, 4?6, i, «; v. 
Monegar, 441, i, s, v. Moong, 444, i, «, p. 
Mysore Thom, 467, i, 's. Naijp, 470, i, s, v. 
Patchouli, 517, ii, s, v. Payen-ghaut,. 522, ii, 
s. V. Pindatry, 538, u,'s. v. Reg, nr, 575, ii, «. v. 
Saffron, 589, i, s. v. Sappan-wood, 600, i, s. v. 
Seedy, 610j i, s. v.' Sironr (o)j 638, i, twice, 
»i V. Sola, 646, ,i, s. Sonba, 649, i, s.v. 
Sweet Potato, 673, i, s. p, Polinga, 694, i, s. v, 
Cotamaloco, 784, ii, .see 801, i, footnote, s. p. 
Idaloan, 807, li, a. v. Khot, 813, i, «. p. 
Madremakco, 821, i, g, v. Nizam, The, 830, i, 
twice, g. V. Nizamalnco, 830, i, g. v. Sabaio, 
851, li, 852, i; ann. 1516: s. v. Sabaio, 852, i, 
twice, g. V. Sanguicer, 853, ii ; ann. 1520 ; s. v. 
Stittee, 608, ij; ann, 1588: s, v, Godavery, 
291, i, twice] ann. 1554: s.v, Ohoul, 163, i; 
ann, 1563 : a. v. Moong, 444, ii, a. v. Idaloan, 
808, i; ann, 1616: a, ». 23$, ii; ann, 1632: 
a. ». Vanjiras, 88, i; ann, 1635: a. Olioul, 
163, i; ann. 1756: s.v. Lamhallie, 383, ii ; 
ann. 1778: g, v. Mort-de-ohien, 450, ii ; ann. 
18.04: s.v. Silladar, 634, i ; ann, 1818; a. y. 

■ VaAlafas; 88, ii ; ann. 1870: a. a. 233 ii 
'twice? inn. 1878: a. Pariah, 515, ii; inn! 
18841 ». %, Hindistan; 317;, L 


[Mabcbt, 1908. 


Deccaneo; ann. 234, 1861 : a. r. Deccany, i. 
Deccani ; a. v. Mungooso, 457, i. 

Deccany; a. y. 238, ii; aim. 2799: a. r, Ambaree 
11, i. 

Deck; s. V. 234, i. 

Deckan; ann. 1785: a, r. Penn, 528, ii. 

Deconij; ann, 1005: «. t\ Narsinga, 474, i, 
Deedong ; a. y. I-say, SS,*), i. 

Deoh ; ann. 169H: a. r. Zeiiiiiidar, 74H, i. 

Deoil Calcutta ; ann. 1098 : a. r. Zeinimiar, 748 i. 
Deen ; a. v. 234, i. 

Dcepaullee ; anil, 1820: a. r. Dewally, 238, ii. 
Deosa; aim. 1849: a. p. Balwol, 33, i. 

Degon; aim. 1711 : a. r, Achdiierk (2), 752, iu 
DeguigncH; aim. 1794-5: a, r. Cklay, 111, ii. 

Dell ; nim. 1(598 ; a. r. Zemindar, 748, i. 

Deheh ; a. v. Kesboon, 375, ii. 

Dehli; a. v. Bahaudur, 36, ii, a. r. Chicaao, ]46,i^ 
a. r, OeK,<», 203, i, a, r. Dimieer, 257, i^ 

a. y. Ghilzai, 283, i, a. y, Goejiir, 296, i,^ 

a. p. Hika, 814, ii, a. r, Himlen, 810, ii! 

9. V. Hiudoatanee, 317, i, ». r. Jeotal! 

I 849, i, 8. p. Jumna, 858, i, a. y, Khakee! 

, 866, ii, *. V, Khan, 3C6, t, a. i>. Kohinor, 

874, 11 , *. y, Mace (a), 404, t, a. r, Mogul, 

I ' The Groat, 437, i, a. t>, Mohiir, (Juki, 439, i, 

I a. y. Oordoo, 488, i, a, r. I’lmjauh, ,561, ii, *, v. 

I Tanga, 682, i, a. y. Bargany, 761, i and u? 

, ann. 1205 : a. v. Delhi, 234, i ; ana. 1267 : a. p, 

; Siwalik, 640, ii ; ann. 1289 ; a. t\ Ghilzai, 284, i, 
8. p. Oudh, 494, ii; ann. 1290: *. ». JeirtuI, 

, 849, ii ; ann. 1800 : a. p. Bengal, 64, ii; aim, 

1810: 8. e, Mabar, 401, ii}aiin. 1388: s.v, 
lelinga, 694, u, s, p, iJuibrella, 726, 1; ann, 
1840 : 8. V. Dawk, 232, i, a. p. 248, ii ; 
ann. 1843: g. p, Beiramen, 61, i* a, «. 
Ohowdry, 165, i ; atm. 162B: «, p, Grnro, 214, 
i, «. V. Dam, 228, i ; aim. 1666: a. ». Itainu, 
The, 572, ii ; ami. 1787: ». v. BIn,:«ka, 629, 
ii; ann. 1842 : 8. p. Pucka, 555, ii; am». 
1850: 8. p. Sera! (a), 616, i; aim. 1886 : s. v. 
Gram-fed, 801 , i, 

Dehli; ann. 1684; a. y. Ell'ora, 262, i. 

Dehly; ann. 1694: a. p. Scuba, 649, ii, 

Dehra; g. p. Dhoon, 242, ii, a. ». Siwalik, 640, 
ii; ann. 1836: s.v. Siwalik, 642, a; ana, 
1879: 8. p. Tonga, 709, i. 

Doludar; g. y. Deodar, 236, ii; atm. 1030: #. v. 
Deodar, 236, ii. i 

Dekam; ann. 1750: «. p. Deocao, 288, ii. ' , 
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Dekli ; ann. 1854 : s. v. Deck, 234, i. 

Dekhan; s. v. Hobson- Jobson, 319, i. 

Dekliani; s. v. Fan4m, 265, ii. 

Dekh-na; «. v. Deck, 234, i. 

Delagoa ; ann. 1727 : s. v. Sofala, 646, i. 

Delayay; ann. 1868: s. v, Poligar, 544, i. 

Delect, ann. 1772: s. v. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Delegi ; s. V Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Delemi ; ann. 1813 : s. v. Bendameer, 63, i. 

Deleng ; s. Deling, 234, li, 

Deleuaius ; ann. 1615 : a. v. Dalaway, 227, i. 

Delf Beer; ann. 1673 : s. v. Dancing-girl, 229, i. 
Delhi ; s. r, 234, i, 788, li, twice, «. v. Cootub, 
The, 194, li, twice, s. v. Kuzzilbash, 380, i, 
s. V. Papaya, 511, ii, s, v, Eesideut, 576, ii, 
s. V. Enpee, 585, i and ii, s, v. Sanskrit, 598, 
ii, s. V. Sophy, 64 8, i, ». v. Swamy-honse, 672, 
i, 8. V. Gwalior, 804, ii, see 839, ii, footnote; 
ann. 1330: s. v. Cootub, The, 195, i; ann. 
1340 : 8. V. Magazine, 409, i ; ann. 1588 : *. v, 
Xercansor, 868, i ; ann. 1672: s. ». Cobra de 
Capello, 173, i; ann. 1767: ». v. Afghan, 754, 
ii; ann. 1813: s.p. Cossack, 784, ii; ann. 
1823 : 8. V. Souba, 649, ii ; ann. 1857 : s. ». 
Swamy-house, 672, i ; ann. 1858 : s. v. Muzbee, 
464, i ; ann. 1883: s. v. Dessaye, 237, i, twice, i 
8. V. Loot, 397, i, s. 2 ). Non-regulation, 482, i ) 

Delhie ; ann. 1754: «. ». Peshcush, 843, ii. 

DeU ; ann. 1459 : s. p. Delhi, 234, ii; ann. 1563: 

8. V. Mogul, The Great, 487, i, «. p. Hard, 
473, ii. 

Delijs ; ann. 1572 : s. v. Puttdn, 566, i. 

Delile ; 466, i, footnote. 

Deling ; ». v. 234, ii ; ann. 1569 : s. v. 234, ii ; 

ann, 1587 : a. v. Macao (b), 402, ii. 

Delingeges; ann. 1587 : a. v. Deling, 236, i. 
Dalingo; ann. 1685: a, «. Deling, 284, ii, 235, i. 
DelMl,; ann. 1835 : a. p. Deloll, 235, ii, twice. 

Delly ; ann. 1568 : a. v. Delhi, 234, ii ; ann. 

1757 . a. V. Hosbolhookhum, 807, ii. 

Dolly, Mount ; a. v. 235, i, 789, i, a. v. Mount 
Dely, 453, ii ; aim. 1727 : a. v. 235, ii, 

Dologet ; ann. 1809 : a. v. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Deloll ; a. v. 235, ii, 789, i ; ann. 1684 : a. p. 
235, ii. 

Deloyet ; a. p. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Dely ; a. p. Oanara, 117, ii, sec 287, i, footnote, 
a. p. Red Cliffs, 575, i, a. p. Delhi, 788, h ; 
ann. 1616: a. v. Chucker (a), 166, ii, a. p. 
Delhi, 234, ii, a, p. Delly, Mount, 236, ii, a. p. 


Onssa, 492, ii; ann. 1533: a. p, Delhi, 234, 
ii; ann. 1534; a, p. Mogul, 436, ii; ann. 
1552 : a. p, Oanara, 118, i ; aim. 1653 : a. p. 
Cospetir, 202, i, a. p. Poorub, 547, ii ; ann. 
1562 : a, p. Delly, Mount, 235, ii, twice ; ann. 
1563 : a. p. Vanjaras, 88, i, a. p. Koot, 375, ii, 
a. p. Mogul, 436, ii, a. v. Nizamaluco, 830, ii ; 
ann. 1611 : a. p. Delhi, 234, ii. 

Dely, Mount ; 287, i, footnote. 

D’Ely ; 287, i, footnote ; ann. 1554 ; a. p. Sinda- 
bur, 635, ii. 

Dema ; ann. 1541: a. p. Peking, 526, i. 

Demar-Boy ; ann. 1755: a. p. Datamer, 228, ii. 

Demerara ; ann. 1871 : a. p. Puggiy, 567, i. 

Demigan ; a. p. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Demijdn ; a. v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Demijohn ; a. p. 236, i,. 789, i. 

Demmar ; ann T584 : a. p. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Demnar ; ann. 1584 : a. p. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Demoiselle Crane ; a. p. Coolung, 193, ii. 

Demoiselle crane ; ann. 1883 : a. p. Coolung, 194, i. 

Demon-worship ; s. p. Devil Worship, 238, i. 

Dena ; a. p. Dhurna, To sit, 244, i. 

Denarii ; ann. 70 : a. p. Indigo, 334, i. 

Denarius ; a. p. Dinar, 245, i, twice, see 245, ii, 
footnote, twice; ann. 1859 : a. p. Dinar, 245, ii, 
twice. 

Denarius aeris ; a. p. Dinar, 246, i. 

Denarius aureus ; a. p. Dinar, 245, i. 

Denarius anri ; a. p. Dinar, 246, i. 

Dendrocalamus strictus ; a. v. Bamboo, 42, i, 
a. p. Lattee, 390, ii. 

Dendrocygna Awsuree; a. p. Whisth'ng Teal, 
740, i. 

Denga ; ann. 1659 : a. p. Tanga, 688, i, twm 

Dengi ; a. v. Tanga, 682, ii. ’ , . 

Dengue ; a. p. 789, i (twice) and ii ; ann. 1886 : 
a, p. 789, ii, 4 times. 

Dengui ; ann. 1636 ; a. v. Copeck, 195, ii, 

8 times. 

Dcngy ; a. p. Dengue, 789, i. 

Denier ; ann. 60:8. p. Malabathrum, 416, i. 

Dens Indus ; a. v. Elephant, 796, i. 

Deodar ; a. p, 236, i and ii (twice). 

Dooddr ; ann. 1220 : a. v. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Deodar ; a. p. Deodar, 236, ii, twice. 

Deodarwood Oil ; a. p. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Deogir ; ann, 1300 : a. p, Doorsummund, 260, ii ; 
ann, 1684 : a. p. EU'ora, 262, i. 

Deogir ; a. v. Cuttack, 224, i. 
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Deo Narain ; ann. 1311 : a. v, Lingam, 804, ii. 
Peos; s, V. Joss, 353, ii* 

De6ti ; 460, i, footnote. 

Deputy Commissioner j s. v. Commissioner, 1B4, i. 
Derah ; ann. 1783 : s 2 ^. HaMlcore, Sll, ii- 
Derajat ; v* Funjaub, 561, li. 

Derba ; ann* 1633 : s. v. Durbar, 255, L 
Derega ; ann. 1665 : s. v. Daroga, 788, ii. 
Deroghah ; ann* 1441 : uT Dar<5ga, 230, i. 
Derrega; ann. 1404: a. 2 ?* Daroga, 788, ii. 
Derrishacst; s, 236, ii- 
Derroga ; s. v. Daroga, 788, ii, 

Deraissi ; ann. 1680 : a. v. Talisman, 679, ii. 
Deryich ,* ann. 1670 ; b, v* Dervisb, 237, i. 

Dervis ; ann, 1554 : 5* zk Dervish, 237, i ; ann. 

1714 : 8, V. Brahmin, 85, i. 

Dervische j ann. 1653 : s, v. Dervish, 237, i. 
Dervises ; ann. 1616 and 1673 : s, v. Dervish, 
237, 1. 

Dervish,; s* v, 236, ii, s. v* Shaman, G20, h. 
Dervish; «. z?. , Shawl, 624, i j ann. 1590 ; a. n. 
Talisman, 679, ii* 

Derwan ; ann. J 756 : A. Vm Dnrwann, 266, ii. 
Dd^; s. p. Dissave, 246, i. 

Desai ; 8. V, Daiseye, 226, ii; ann. 1883 : 8. v* 
Dessaye, 237, i. 

Besai ; 8. v Dessaye, 237, i. 

Desarene , s. v, Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Desaye; 8. -u. Dissave, 246, ii; ann. 1590-91: 
8, V, Dessaye, 237, i. 

,Descoon ; ann. 1673 : 8, v. Hing, 318, ii. 
Desempolear-se J 8. v. Polea, 542, ii. 

Deshereh; ann, 1590: s. v, Dussera, 257, i. 

Desi ; 8. V. Country, 206, ii, 

Desi ; 8. v. Country, 206, ii, 3 times, 

De»i badam ; 8. -y Country, 206, ii. 

Desoy; ann. 1808: s. v. Jubteo, 355, i. 

Despotes ; 8. y. Bashaw, 53, i. 

Dessave; ann. 1726 : 8, -y. Adigar, 4, i. 

Dessaye ; 8. -y. 237, i, s. -y. Daiseye, 226, ii ; ann* 
1808: 8. y. Jubtee, 355, i. 

Desserah; ann. 1813 : 8 . -y, Dussera, 257, L 
Destoor ; s. v. 237, i; ann. 1689 : 8 , 'y. 237, ii. 
Destour ; ann. 1877 : 8 . y. Destoor, 237, ii. 
Determinatives ; 8 , v. Numerical Affixes, 831, i. 
Deubash ; ann. 1673 : 8 . y. Dubash, 253, i. 
Deumos ; ann. 1630 : a, 7 ;. Pagoda (b), 601, ii. 
Deurai; aim. 1680 : 8 . y Doray, 792, ii. 

Denti ; 8. <y. 789, li, see 460, i, footnote. 

Deuti ; ann. 1526 : 8. p. Deuti, 789^ ii, 790, i 


Deutroa ; ann. 1598 : #* r* Dat.ura, 231, i, 

Deva; B. 0. 250: $» 0, Kling, 372, ii ; ann, 
656 : 8. tK Java, 848, i* 

Dcva-Dachi ; ann. 1702 : #. y. Deva-dfiHi, 237, ii, 
Deva-daru ; 8. r. Deodar, 236, ii, 

Dovaduai ; 229, i, f(»otnote. 

Devadasl ; 8* v* 790, i. 

Dcva-dSst ; 8. p, 237, ii. 

Devalya; 8 . y. Diul-Hiiid, 247, i. 

Devan ; aim. 1678 : 8* v. Ilusbollioollmm, 807, 
ii* 

Dova-nagari ; 8* v* Nagareo, 470, i, 

Devata ; 72, i, footin^te. 

Devedascby ; ann. 1790 : 8. i% Dcvailis!, 790, i, 
8. y. IVorut, 862, i. 

Ddvddassi ; ann. 1782 : t. r. Bayadero, 56, ii. 
Devi ; 500, i, footnote; ann. 1753 ; t. r. Gingerly, 
801, i. 

Devi; 8. v* Jow’anlla mookbee, 354, il. 

Devil; 8. y. 790, i, &* w. ITnache#, 540, i, 8. y. 
Typhoon, 722, i ; aim, 1816 : r. Piehashee, 

844, I* 

Devil-bird 5 t. e\ 790, i | ann. 1681 : y. 790, i, 
twice. 

Devil-Bird; ann. 1860 : t. y* lh»vil"bird, 790, i. 
Devirs Bird; ann. 1849 ; Devil-bird, 790| i. 
Devil-daueing ; «. r. Devil Worahip, 238, i, 
DevilFs, Reach; ann. 1684 r. Devira Reach, 
790, ii. 

Devirs-dnng; mm. 1726 : a. v. Hing, 807, I 
Devirs Reach ; ir. r. 790, ii; amu 1711; #* v. 
790, ii. 

Dovirs tree ; 523, ii, fcH>tnotit, 

Devil Worship ; y. 287, li, 

Dowa-Kandha 5 ann. 1020 ; #» w, 0<*wry, 200, i. 
Dewal ; #.y. D<Swid.23B, i, tK DinbHind, 347, !, 
twice, 8^ ft, Deyirs Remdi, 700, ii ; anu, 700 1 
e, V, DiuhBiud, 247, i, twice ; ann. 1228 ; <#* v* 
Dinl-Sind, 247, ii ; ann. 1681: y. Dewally 
(b), 238, ii. 

DowaJ; i, y. Ddwal, 238, i, 

D6wal; b, r. 288, i. 

Dewala; -y. Dewaleoa, 23 h^ i, 

Dewalaya; y. Dewallj (b), 238, ii. 

Ddw41d ; s, %h Dewally (li), 238, iL 
Dewalee ; arm. 1820 ; $. n. Dewally, 238, ii. 
Dewaleea ; a. 1;. 238, u 
Dewalgarh; a. IWwal, 238, i. 

Dewally ; 8, v. 288, L 

Dowal-Shid ; b, v. DiukSind, 247, L 
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Dewan ; ann. 1697 : s. v. Hubble-bubble, 326, i ; 
ann. 1702 : s. v. Shoe of Gold, 628, ii, twice ; 
ann. 1762 : s. v, Dewaun, 790, ii; ann. 3 766 : 
8. V Dewaun, 240, i;ann. 1772 : s. v. Collector, 
181, li; ann. 1783 ; s.v. Dewaun, 241, i; 
ann, 1799 : s. v. Tahseeldar, 676, i; ann. 
1861 : 8 v, Ameen, 11, ii. 

DewS,n ; ann. 636 '.s.v. Dewaun, 240, i. 
Dewa-nagara ; s. v. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 
Dewangunj ; s. v. Jennye, 350, ii. 

Dewani ; s. v. Dewauny, 241, i. 

Dewaa-i-’Am ; «. v. Khass, 366, ii. 
Dewan-i-Khas? , s. v. Khass, 366, ii. 

Dewanjee ; ann. 1834 : s. v. Dewaun, 240, i. 

' Dewanny ; s. v. Black Act, 74, ii, s. v. Dewaun, 
239, i, 8. V. Dewauny, 241, i, s. v. Adawlut, 
752, ii, 753, i, twice, 754, i, twice, s. v. 
Oazee, 775, i, s. v. Law-officer, 817, i and ii, 
8l8, li; ann. 1767 : s. v. Moorpnnky, 825, i; 
ann. 1793 : s.v. Law-officer, 818, ii. 

Dewanny Ad.; s. v. Adawlut, 4, i, 

Dewanny Adawlut; s. v. Adawlut, 753, ii. 
Dewataschi ; ann. 1726 : s. v. Dancing-girl, 
229, i. 

Dewaun ; 8. v. 238, ii, 790, ii. 

Dewauny ; s. v. 241, i. 

Dewdar ; $, v. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Dewtry; ann. 1676 : s.v. Datura, 231, ii. 
Dewundara; s. v, Dondera Head, 249, ii. 
Dewu-nuwara ; a. v. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Deyra Ddn ; ann, 1879 : s. v. Siwalik, 642, li. 
Deysmuck; ann. 1590 : s. v. Ooolcurnee, 191, ii. 
Deyspandoh ; ann. 1590 : a. v. Ooolcurnee, 191, 
li. 

Dha ; s. v. Dow, 251, i, 

Dhabljiani ; a. v. Coffee, 179, i. 

Dhagob ; ann. 1840 : s. V. Dagoba, 226, i, 
Dhagoba ; s. v. Dagoba, 225, h. 

Dhagope; ann. 1806 : s. v. Dagoba, 226, i. 

Dhai ; s. v. Bowly, 82, ii. 

Dhaia; s. v. Jhoom, 811, i. 

Dhdk ; ann. 1761 : s. v, Dhawk, 241, ii. 

Dhak ; a. v. Dliawk, 241, ii, s. v. Lac, 880, ii. 
Dhaka ; a. v. Dacca, 225, i. 

Dhal ; ». Daloyet, 227, i. 

Dhaia; a. v. Dalaway, 227, i, 

Dhaiavay ; s. v. Dalaway, 227, i. 
phaiayat ; s. v. Daloyet, 227, i. 


Dhall ; «. v. 241, i, 790, ii, a. v. Oajan, 109, H, 
twice. 

Dhdngar ; a. v. Dangur, 788, i. 

Dhangar ; s. v. Dangur, 788, i, twice, 

Dhingarin ; s. v, Dangur, 788, i. 

Dhang! ; «. ». Dingy, 246, i, twice. 

Dhanpna ; s, v. Jhaump, 351, ii. 

Dhanya-puram ; s. v. Nellore, 477, ii. 

Dhar ; ann. 1030 : a. v. Mahratta, 409, i ; ann. 
1861 : s. V. Busee, 104, li. 

Dhar ; ann. 1020 : s. v. Nerbudda E., 478, i, s.v, 
Tana, 681, i. 

Dharma Raja ; ann, 1774 : s. v. Mungoose, 
457, ii. 

Dharm-sala ; a v. Dhuimsalla, 243, li. 

Dharna ; ann. 1794 : a. v. Dhurna, To sit, 244, i; 
ann. 1875 : s.v. Dhurna, To sit, 244, ii. 

Dharn4, ann. 1885 : s. v. Dhurna, 791, ii. 

Dharna ; a. v. Dhurna, To sit, 244, i (3 times 
and u (twice), a. v, Dhurna, 791, i. 

Dhdrur, ann. 1629-30 : a. v. Payen-ghaut, 522, ii. 

Dharur ; ann. 1630 : a. v. Pettah, 533, i, 

Dhardr ; ann. 1630: a. v. Pettah, 533, i. 

Dhirwar ; ann, 1785 : a. v. Dhooly, 242, i. 

Dhatugabbha; a. v. Dagoba, 226, ii. 

Dhatn-garbha; a. v, Dagoba, 225, ii, twice. 

Dhattura; a. v. Datura, 231, i. 

Dhau ; ann. 1883 : a. v. Dhow, 791, i. 

Dhauk ; s. v. Dawk, 232, ii. 

Dha-wd ; a, v. Tavoy, 687, ii. 

Dhawk; a. v. 241, ii, s. v. Lac, 380, ii, s. si. 
Plaasey, 844, ii. 

Dheep Narrain ; ann. 1B03 : a. v. Baboo, 33, i. 

Dhenkli ; a. v. Picottah, 634, ii. 

Dher ; ann. 1826 : a. v. Bungy, 99, ii. 

DhIbat-al-Mahal ; ann. 1843 : a. v. Maldite#, 
418, i. 

Dhobi ; a. v. Dhoby, 242, ii, twice. 

Dhoby a. V. 242, ii, twice, s. v. Mainato, 410, 
ii. 

Dholl ; a. v. Kedgeree, 364, i ; ann. 1750-60 J 
a. v. Kedgeree, 364, ii ; ann. 1814 : a. v, 
Cabob, 106, i. 

Dhome ; a. v. Dome, 249, i. 

Dhoney; ann. I860; s.v, Doney, 260, i, a. v. 
Pattamar (b), 521, i, 

Dbony ; a. v. Doney, 249, ii. 

Dhoolie-bearer; ann. 1880 : ». v. Dhooly, 242, ii. 


(To be continued, ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


notes on the i^amabs of the baipue 

' DISTBIOT. 

A SMALL tribe, whose numbers, all told, prob- 
ably do not exceed seven thousand, calling thena* 
selves Kamars, are to be found scattei^ed through 
the forests lying in the south-eastern corner 
of the Haipur district. What their ethnologi- 
cal position is, it is* difficult to say. To some 
extent they resemble the Gonds, and their origiUj 
though this is perhaps legendary, points in this 
direction ; but their language, mixed up as it is 
with much MarMii and some Urdd, bears no 
resemblance to Gondt. 


In the Census Beport of 1891, the Kam&rs, who 
are placed imder the heading ** Aboriginal tribes 
of Ohota-Nagpdr and the Urya Country, are said 
to have been workers in metals, and to have sub- 
sequently taken to jungle pursuits. This is 
undoubtedly a mistake ; they are able to fashion 
their own arrow-heads, but this many jungle 
tribes can do, and beyond this they know 
nothing of metal-working, and none of the tradi- 
tions in any way connect them with such work. 

^^sically, the Eam&rs are a dark, slight, and 
usnaUy ugly people, -who lead a typically jungle 
life, Occasionally they cultivate a small patch 
of ground by “jhuming,” growing tuberous plants 
and more rarely millets, hut as many of the tribe 
^liva in Government forests, where this fonn of 
cultivation is no longer allowed, their chief 


jneans of support are the collection of such 
ju^^irod^ots as la(j, myrabolams, mdhwd wax, 
honey aijiii^le roots, which tihey barter for 
salt and graiA, and iu addition they manage to 
shoot with theax bows and arrows a few peafowl, 
hare, ant^ope, and deer. In some respects 
they are superior to many jungle tribes. They do 
^ e^t T^jnin, monkeys or domestic cattle, and 
A® (t^t restriction not extending to 

ilxem«n|donht;dBtfowL Uordothe women 
drimt stronger than water, while the 

men altd ready tO dxink the strongest spirits they 
can obtain, and as much of it as possible. The 
young girls are allowed an occasional sip of the 
native-made mdhwd liquor, but why they may 

drink it and their mothers may not, it is difficult 
to say. 


^ Kamftrs, as with almost 

Is S' propitiatory one. On 
called a religious tril 

prayer are oflej 


but they do not people every big tree or root 
with a demon. 

The tribe is sub-divided into two portions, 
one of which is called NAg* and the other 
ITetam, the former deriving its supposed 
origin from a cobra and the latter from a tortoise- 
The story of their origin is that the sea, lying far 
to the west of the country now occupied by the 
tribe, gave birth, first to a Gond, then to a ndg 
(cobra), and then a notam (tortoise). For this 
reason they consider the Gonds their auperiora, 
though closely related to them, and tiiey are the 
only people with whom the men will eat — the 
women will eat only with KamArs. 

It is an absolute rule that a ni1g must marry a 
netam. And marriage between two ndgn or two 
netam — between brother and sister they consider 
it — entails expulsion from tlie tribe. 

As has lo(‘n noted, the KamArs are not a 
religious people, and the Hindu piljd finds very 
little place in their lives. At a time of sickness, 
at a betrothal, and at a marriage, a goat may be 
sacrificed, the office of priest being hereditary and 
known as jhdiur. Perhaps 30 per cent, of the 
KamAr men are y'Adfcttr*, and this is a necessary 
condition, as rarely more than two or three families 
live together within easy reach of one another. 
The jhdhtr in no way diffei-s from his fellow. 
KamArs in the mode of obtaining his livelihood or 
in his dress, and but for the fact that the saori- 
fioe must be made by him and the few words of 
prayer spoken by him, no one outside the tribe 
would distinpish him. One religious eeromony, 
knownas«i!d«d,or the performance of funorsi 
rites, is certainly worth remarking upon. After 
death the corpse is buried, and then as many of 
the tribe as can be quickly ooUeoted together, go 
to the nearfflit water— it may bo a stream, a pond, 
flowing or stUl water — and into this they 
wado. Then they all grope about for any living 
animal matter (frogs, fish, prawns, etc.) that they 
can catch hold of, and when a fair quantity has 
been collected, the animals are carried back to 
the house where the daoeaeod lived and there 
thrown down upon the floor. It is supposed that 
the action of bringing life back to the house has 
drawn the soul of the deceased, whioh since death 
has been with the Supreme God, back to earth 
again, and that it will in eourso of time become 
a HamAr, a tiger, a wild dog, or some other form 
of hnnter, with whioh the tribe think their souls 
are associated. 


G. P. DT8OTA. 
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THE CONNECTION OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE WITH INDIA. 

BY W. E. PHILIPPS. 

(Concluded from page IS) 

111’ ~ Some ■writings of doulitfal date or antiquity whieli make mention of the 
connection of St. Thomas with India. 

W E come now to some writings which have been frequently quoted as the genuine 
productions of the ancient authors whose names have been pat upon them They have 
been even quoted as genuine from the very volumes m which they are distinctly printed as 
spurious, where, indeed, they have been inserted by way of warning to prevent persons 
being deceived by extracts and references they may find elsewhere. It is therefore necessary 
to say something about them. They are not entirely to be rejected because they have a wrong 
name attached to them ; but, until we know their real dates, we cannot make much practical 
nse of them. 

1. Tseudo-Hippolytus. The genuine Hippolytus is St. Hippolytus, bishop, who died 
about 239 , he lived and wrote in Rome. There is a Greek work ascribed to him entitled 
“Hippolytus on the Twelve Apostles: where each of them died, and where he met his end.” 

It contains the following passage ^ 

“ And Thomas preached to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and 
“ Margians,! and was thrust through in the four members of his body with a pine spear® at 
“ Calamene,® the city of India {ev KaXaiirjvt], rijs "SviiKijs) and was buried there, 

“1 Oombefisins proposes M<i^8o«. Jerome [should be Pseudo- Jerome] has ‘Magis.’ 

“ ® The text is eXac^Sij e\oyxia<r^g, iXatcrjirf being probably for eXdrrj. 

“3 KaXa/ifivj]. Stoph. le Moyne reads Kopapuji'j/.” 

The above translation and notes are from S. D. F, Salmond : The Writings of Bippolytua, 
Bishop of Portus, Vol. 2, Edinburgh, 1869, p, 131. The translation has been verified by 
reference to the Greek text in Migno’s Palrologia Graeco,, Vol. 10, Paris, 1337. Salmond 
apparently took his notes from Mignc. 

On reforonco to several authors who treat of St. Hippolytns and his works, — Cardinal 
Wiseman (1853), Combefis (1648), Wetzer and Welte (18G1), Bunsen (1854), Ceilher (1858), 
etc., — I find no opinion as to the real date of the doubtful work “On the Twelve Apostles.” 
The point seemed important in view of the mention of Calamene or Caramene. As regards the 
“Margians,” Combefis proposed UdpBots, as the Mardi were a Hyrcanian people. 

This Pseudo-Hippolytus affords an example of the misuse of such writings. In 1892, the 
Rev. George Milne Rae, Fellow of the University of Madras, published at Edinburgh a book 
entitled “ The Syrian Church in India,” — a subject which has lent itself to much foolish 
writing in England, India, and Germany during the last two hundred years or more. Mr. Eae 
referred to this passage from rseudo-IIippolytu.s as if the work containing it were genuine, and 
he actually made use of Salmond’s translation, overlooking the translator’s warning. 

2. Pseudo-Dorotheus. A Greek writing exists under the title of “ Ecclesiastical 

“ History {frvyypapp.a (KKXrjataa-TiKov) concerning the 70 Disciples of the Lord, by Dorotheas, 

“ bishop of Tyro.” It does not purport to be his actual writing; but it gives particulars of his 
life, and then records what ho wrote about the beventy Disciples and the Twelve Apostles 
“and the places where each of them preached Christ.” The passage about St. Thomas is 
as follows : — 

“ And Thomas the apostle, having preached the gospel to the Parthians and Medes, and 
“ Persians, and Gormani, and Baotnans, and Magi, suffered martyrdom (reXfiovro*) m a city of 

India called Ualarnita (KaXat/utViji)/' 
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Dorotbeus is stated to have been bishop of Tyro at tlio close of the 3i-d century. If no, 
and if he wrote about the twelve apostles as' above, the passage quoted would ho valuable, a* 
coutaamng an early mention of the place of St, Thomas’ martyrdom. But there aeonis to b® 
no reason for ascribing it to him. “ Gormaui” roally means, I surmise, “Garmniuaiia," 

The passage is signalled hero by way of warning, for it figures in books as an early testi- 
mony of St. Thomas’ martyrdom in India. It was so used by tho Ahbi^ Hue, famous for his 
travels in Tibet, and in particular for bis success in reaching Lhassa, where ho and his colleague 
Gabet resided for some months in 1846. Manning (1811-12), Hue, and Oabet seem to have 
been the only Europeans who succeeded in reaching Lliassa in tho nineteenth emit nry. In 
1857-8, Hnc published atPai'is four volumes entitled Lc Vkriiitwnmm en Clntip, rn Tininrie H a>t 
Thibet, — a work of which there arc one or two English editions. In Vol. 1, p, 20, ho brings 
forward the testimony of Dorotheas as to the martyrdom of Ht. Thomas at thilamina, and 
actually says xt is contained in a fragment preserved in tho Paselial Chiiniicie, “ tom, ii, 198.” 
The Paschal Chronicle is a Greek work written soon after 680, probably at Const an Uiiople, and 
its chief value is said to consist in tho fact that it contains tho remains of older writings 
incorporated in it. Nevertheless, it contains no trace of tho “ fragment’* in <|ucs(ioii. Dindorf, 
m 1832, published at Bonn an edition of the Paschal Ciiroiiiclc iii two volumes. In an appendix 
in the second volume, ho printed tho Syngramuia, above mentioned, among “Helecia ad 
dlustratiouem Ohromci Paschalis.” Ho did so by way of iHnst rating a passage in the (‘hroniclo 
regarding the Seventy Disciples, tho documoiit has no connection wil.h tho ('Uroniele, and 
Dindorf pointed out it was nob by Dorotluma, oven if such a person existed in the 3rd eentury. 
Hue evidently bad this edition in view, for he quotes volume and page cormrtly ; but there Ins 
accuracy ends. 

In 1877, the Rev. 0. E. Konnet, a missionary of tho Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, published a small pamphlet at Madras, entitled S'. Thomas the Apimtle of India ; an Enquiry 
into the Evidence for his Mission to this Country, — a panqihlot that is often quoted. Konnet 
makes no mention of Hue’s book. But ho evidently had it boforo him, as he x'ppeats its error 
about Dorotheas and tho Paschal Ohrouiolo, and in other inslaiicoa roprodiiees its mistakes, 
besides taking much of his matter from it. Ho, liowovor, dates Dorotheus as being born 254, 
and gives a reference to “ Cave’s Historia litoraria, pp. 107, 108. Colon, 1720.” 

The date to be ascribed to this writing of Pseudo-Dorothous docs not appear to bo settled. 
Px’esumably it must be considered earlier than tho I’aschal Clu'oniclo, earlier than 630. 

It is interesting to note tho form of tho naino of the placo of martyrdom, - Calamita, 
not Oalamina. 

3. — Pseudo- Jerome or Pseudo-Sophronius. Tho following statement from the Greek 
has often been quoted, sometimes under the name of St. Jeromo, who died 420, and sometimes 
under the name of his Greek friend Soplironius who translated some of his works : — 

“Thomas the apostle, as has been handed down to us, preached tho gospel of tho Lord to 
” the Parthians and Medos and Persians and Oarmanians and Ilyroaniaiis and Baotrinus and 
“ the Magi. He slept in the city of Oalamina which is in India,” 

Scholars are agreed that the document in which this statement appoain was written 
neither by St. Jerome nor by Sophronius.* St. Jerome wrote a work in 185 chapters entitled 
‘ De virls illustribns liber. This is in facta misleading title, for tho book is au account 
ohly of Christian writers up to his own time, and it is otherwise known as his book 
‘‘deApripioribus ecolesiasticis,” “ Catalogue of Olinrch Writers,” “ Libor de auotoribns,” otc- 

Bophromns translated this work into Greek, and we have Ins translation as well as 8t. Jerome’s 
Latiu original. 
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Erasmus published this translation at BSle in 1539, and the Greek MS. which he used 
appears to have contained, in addition, the document from which the above passage is taken, — ' 
part inserted after chapter 1, and the rest after chapter 4. In Migne’s Patrologia, Vol. 23, it is 
printed separately under the title “ Appendix de Vitis Apostolorum,” as it forms no part of the 
work either of St. Jerome or of Sophronius. It is, in fact, a short account of the apostles who 
left no writings, and who were therefore quite outside the scope of St. Jerome’s work. 

It is unnecessary to give here the reasons for regarding it as an altogether spurious 
addition. They may be found at length m R. Ceillier’s Histoire Genirale des Auteurs Saorh, 
Paris, 1860, Vol. 6, p 278 ; also in Migne’s volume above mentioned, cols. 599 ff. These 
particulars may prevent people being misled, as many have been, by finding the above citation 
put forward in various books as a genuine statement by St. Jerome or by Sophronius. 

The Abb'i Hue, in the volume already mentioned, quotes the passage as written, if not by 
St. Jerome, then certainly by Sophronius, and he gives the apparently unmeaning reference 
“Sanctus Hier. Oatal. script, eccl. L, 120.” In fact such part of his book as refers to the 
introduction of Christianity in India is full of mistakes. The Rev. C. E. Kennet of Madras, who 
followed him blindly, though he never mentions his name, gave the same reference. He also said 
(really translating from Hue) that St. Jerome “speaks of the mission of St. Thomas to India as 
“ a fact universally known and believed in his time.” I cannot find that any such statement was made 
by St. Jerome in any of his wiitings. 

General Sir Alexander Cunningham, writing of St. Thomas, has the following : “The scene 

“of his death is said to have been the city of Oalamma in India, Sophronius, c. viii., ‘ Dorinivit in 
“civitato Culamina quae est Indiae.’ ” 

Now, in early Christian history, we have to reckon with a considerable number of persons bearing 
the name of Sophronius. But there is only one really notable writer among them , and, when we 
speak of Sophronius sirajily, we mean him and no other, and the person we moan is St. Sophronius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 633 to 637, a most voluminous Greek writer, many of vhose works are verv 
well known. And with a writer whose works, or rather only some of them, occupy several large 
Tolinnos of Migne’s Patrologia Graecu, what are we to do with so vague a reference as “c. viii.”7 
It has no m*auiiig for any Sophronius ; not even for the comparatively insignificant friend of 
St. Jerome whoso few little original works have all perished. It is also somewhat misleading to quote 
Greek writers as if they wrote in Latin. 

The writing to which I am referring is General Cunningham’s Arehmhgiaal Survey of India, 
Vol, 5, Report for 1872-3, Calcutta, 1875, p. 60, There are other curious statements on the same page* 
For instance, in referring to the legends about St. Thomas, he speaks of “the Apocryphal Acts ol 
the Apostles written by Leucius and lus copyist Abdias.” This is a strange inversion: the 
Acts in question purport to have been written by Abdias, first bishop of Babylon in the first century ; 
and they, or some of them, are supposed to have been really composed m later times by one Leucius, 
a Mauicheaii. Certainly Abdias could not have been the copyist of Leucius. 

On the same page, the Latin form of the name Mazdai, — a good old Persian name, as Mr. Burkitt 
calls it, — tlie name of the king who put St. Thomas to death, — is transformed from Mesdeus into 
Meodeiis. A reference is given to Col. H. Yale’s Cathay and the Way Thither, London, 1866, 
Vol. 2, p. 376 There the same mistake may be found, with several others. Col. Yule, not satisfied 
with writing “Meodcus,” actually put “(Mahadeva?)” after it ! 

Another ease of misquotation may be mentioned here. A passage has been given above from 
St. Gaudontius, Sermon 17, in which he states simply that St. Thomas is said to have been martyred 
“apudindos.” Hue (Vol. 1, p. 22) actually gives a reference to this Sermon, and says “Gandence 
“ coinme Sophrone” states “ qn’il mourut dans I’Indo, Calamine.” Kennet (p. 10) translated this, 
while affecting to bo original “ Gaudentius says, like Sophronius, that he died in India at the 
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-towa of Calamma (Serm. 17).” As a matter of fact, St. Gaudentius h.uIcoh no mention of 
Calamina, or of any city or town. 

The form in which the throe similar statements appear in the above three pKomloi^raphs, appears 
worthy of remark St. Thomas is described as havinj? preached to eerlain peoi.le mentioned by 
name all of whom might. I think, be fairly regarded as elements of tin- Parthian empire of tlio time, 
with the doubtful exception of the Bactrians, who, however, might t!,em>elves have then bemi under 
a separate Parthian dynasty (that of Goiidopharos). The apostle is not mentioned m having preached 
to the “Indians, " though all the passages end by saying he died in a «-ity of India. Wo might 
take it therefore, that the India of the writers must have bc('n, or must have included, the country 
of one or more of the peoples named, e.p., the country of the Ractrians, or ]sThaps any country 
beyond the limits of Parthia or Parthian rule, as a late writer might, undi^r^tand tlmse hmit-s. 

There remains one more writing to be mentioned, not as a spurious wt»rk, hut for o(h<‘r reasons. 
I refer to : — 

The Apostolical Constitutions. — Scholars are, T hclieve, still divided as to the date of this 
work. Bunsen thought that, apart from a few interpolations, it belonged to (he ilnd or Jlrd century. 
P. J. A. Hort, however, says it apparently dates from the fourth eeniury, though eoutuiniug earlier 
elements. (Notes introductory to the Study of the Clementine nvcoimliom, liomloti, 9.) 

Among the various Greek versions there are two Vienna MSS., vvhieli wen* first pnbliHhed in 1724. 
These Bunsen, considered to be nearer the original than others, both in what tln*y give and in what 
they omit. 

In book 8, chapter 21 is headed “ Constitution of Thomas regarding mib-deneons. " In one of 
the Vienna MSS. alluded to, this heading is omitted, and in its place is the following • 

“Thomas preached to the Parthians, Modes, Persians, Gormanians prohnldy should 

be Kapgdvots), Hyreanians, Bactrianians, Barsians (Baparots), who also, having been a martyr, lies 
in Edessa of Osdronene (t^s ’Oallpovtjvljs).” 

Bapcrols should, I suppose, be MapSoTs (the Mardi or Amiirdi, a t.ril>o vvlitt dwelt on the South 
shore of the Caspian), or possibly Mayots, the Magi, as m Psmido SophrouiiiH. OHdroneno must 
be Osroene. 

The original may be seen in Migno’s I'atrahgia Grueea, Vol. ], Paris, Ififi?, eol. 1117. It is 
not, I think, to be supposed that tlio heading quoted is more than a copyist's addition. Hut in view 
of the importance of the manuscript containing it, wo ought not to mitirely reji’cl it . Unfortunately, 
I have not been able to ascertain the date assigned to the manuscript itstdf, 

IV. -It- Calamina. 

We have now got together all, or nearly all, the early information at preaent available 
regarding the connection of St. Thomas with India. It remains to inako a few nmiarks about 
Calamina. As lias been shown above, the statements made in modern works that St. flippolytus 
(c. 239), Dorothens (3rd cent.), St. Jerome and Rophroruus his friend (c. 4(10), and Wt. Gaudentius 
(o. 410), assert that Calamina, a town or city in India, was the plaeo of the apostlo’s martyrdom, all 
prove on examination to be untrue. No writer that we can name or dafo ln-foro the 7th (fentnry, if so 
early, makes mention of Calamina. We have only apparently later writings, of unknown authorship 
and apparently small value. We have yet to loam when tin* name first ap}ieared in eeele.-iastical 
history. This is a point that nnight be usefully taken up by some (jompetent person. Some 
information might perhaps be obtained from thoWient marly rologi<'H in Gre(*k, r<atin, Hyriat;, ofc., 
upon the study of which several eminent scholars arc engaged. 

In these circumstances, it seems almost a waste of time to try to identify (ho place, or to discuss 
the various attempts at identifi.cation made by modern writers under the impr(‘Hiiion tlmi Calamina 
had been mentioned in works of the first four centuries. Kalyun, near Bondmy, the Calliana of 
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Oosmas (c. 535), has been suggested, but for no particular reason. Here it may be noted that 
Cunningham was inclined to identify the place with the Min-nayar of the Perijplus, which he thought 
might have been called Kara-Mina or “Black Mina” to distinguish it from the older Min in 
Sakastene. He added that Calamina might also be Kilah-Mina, or the ‘'Fort of Min/’ for, 
according to Rawlmson, the onginal Semitic word for ‘fort’ was Kar^ corrupted early to Kal or Khah 
as m Kaliisar, Kalwiideh, etc. (See ArcJioeological Survey of Ihdia^ \ol. 2 ; Report for 1863-4, p, 60). 
Theie does not seem to be much in these suggestions. Gutschmid seems to have suggested Kalama, 
a Village on the west of Gedrosia, opposite the island of KarbinS or Karmina. 

AVe may, however, note the various forms tinder which the name appears in the Greek 
wntings quoted above. In Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo-Sophionius, it is EaXa/LtiVa or Calamina, the 
name that appears in the Roman Martyrology , m Pseudo-Doiotheus, it is KoXa^tVa; in Pseudo- 
Hippolytns it is KoXoft^^a or \iapafxr]va. 

The opinion has been expressed to me that the second form Karamena, obtained from 
Fseudo-Hippolytus, is of considerable importance, because it at once suggests Carmana (Karmana), 
the capital of the welhknown ancient country Carmania (Karmania) Propria, 

Carmana either IS the modem Karnuin, — the ^Kerman’ and ^Kirraan’ of maps, etc., — the 
chief town of the Karman province of Persia, on the west of Seistan which is on the south-west 
frontier of Afghanistan, or else was some other city in the neighbourhood of Karman, from which, 
on its becoming deserted, the ancient name was traaslerred to the modern Karman. From 
a geographical, an ethnical, and indeed, as it seems to me, from every point of view, Carmana 
would, better than any pait of India, fit the story of St. Thomas as told m the Acts; it would also 
liarm<uHs<s with the good early evidence we have, which mentions the connection of St. Thomas with 
Parthia only, a geographical name which would include Carmaiua and possibly that part of ‘‘India 
citerior” which at the time seems to have been subject to a Pariluan dynasty. As has already been 
pointed out, mobt of iho names of the persons mentioned in the Acts in connection with the death of 
St. Thomas seem to be of Ihu'sian origin. They may, therefore, have been those of Carmanians, 
a people akin to the Persians According to the Acts, St. I'homas came by sea to Sandaruk, went 
thoiice to the realm of King (JfKlnafar or Gondo pharos, and afterwards to the realm of King Mazdai, 
where he was put to death* The numismatio evidence seems to shew that the dynasty of Gondopharcs 
was of J’arthiau origin, and that it ruled over Afghamstau and the Western Pahj«b; and there 
seems to Ini some reason for thinking that about that time, or not long after, the country at the 
month of tlie Iiulus w’as in th<j hands of Parthian rulers. (Periplue^ c. 38.) We might take it that 
St. Thomas travelled up tlm valley of the fudus and afterwards went to Carmana, There is said to 
hav(^ been a well-known trade route through the Bolan Pass to Carmana, 

All this is, of course, speculation. But it seems less fanciful than the theories which locate 
Calamina in Htmihern rudia. Such theories have been run on the supposition that St. Thomas was 
martyred near Madras, anil that there is a tradition to that effect. There is nothing inherently 
improbahbi in md\ a HUppoBition ; still, it ouglit to he very plainly pointed out here that, not only 
is ihanj no a-udent writtim evidence to connect St. Thomas with Southern India, but there is no 
available evi(l(jn(‘e that there ever was even a tradition to that, effect till we come to Marco Polo, who 
<Iieil in 1324 We cannot jump over thirteen centuries, ami then say, as often has been said, that 
th(we has been a <*onH<ant tradition that tft. Thomas was martyred in Southern India. Even as 
ngards Marco Polo, ttiore is nothing to slunv that he was ever near Mylapore; and the local tradition 
he riMJordH is that St. Tlicmiaa was not martyred at all, but met his death through an accident. 

If we are to treat the Acts of St. Thomas as possessing some historical basis, and if we are 
to regard as Hcrious writers the Fathers of tho Oharcb, whoso works have been quoted above, 
then, I think, wo must say that, though there may be nothing to absolubcdy exclude Southern 
India, yet all the iudicationB point in another direotiom I am not aware that the ecclesiastical 
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authorities at Romo have over given any real supporl to the r.unlern hebef lluji, S , i homas 
was martyred near Madras, and buried at iSan 'Phoiur or M.ylapore : ihere may be, doeiunents 
in wKich the idea is mentioned, but iierer, I think, as a faet. estnUlished ; alna>s w.ih sumo 
qnalifyin- phrase, so as to leave the question open. To judge IVoiii quotidmms. ihe Syriac 
litarmcaf books, which contain some details of the ajmsiie's eaiveiM-v^e no support to this 
modern supposition. The .supposition nia,y be covreet ; but it is still only a suppoMt.ion. Ma.ro 
Polo must have had something to go upon, and so uu.st othm's nho followed him, - Odoric, 
for instance, about 1322; bub had they miyihing better tlum the euireuf. t.dk of the 
Nestorians then m India and Gluua? The huhau Nestoriaim would nafu.ully hav.' easily 
come to the belief in the apostolic origin of their eliureli, just, as now .suute oi tlieie ( atliolic 
descendants protend they never had any Nestm-iaii aiiee.slors, but uere ulwui.s ( atholies, in 
eommunion with Romo. (See (\ T. Maekeir/ie : ('hn>^lunufij ui Trar>nu:>,-: T. iiamirum, 
1901.) Nevertheless, wo know from history that, t.hey wi're Nesturiaiis until the t/atholie 
missionaries took them lu hand in the Pith oentury and euiiverled tlumi. 

Anyhow, when the Poriaiguose arriitMl in fiiuitlu^rii liuiia, th(‘i tuuud iiuiuugthe Nestioriaiis 
the story already known from inediieval travelhms, flint the toudi ol bf, I'homas was at 
Mylapore, or San Thome, as the L’ortugue.s<‘ aft.erward.s ealleil ii, uenv Madras, 'i'lie lumh was 
opened in ir)21 ; some remains were found and \\ert> rmuoied iu tiuii. These are (he relics 
alluded to by Bickell, quoted above. They or p.iri, of them hate, 1 iiuderst.ind, been since 
returned to Mylapore, and are ousluined in the cal.hmlrai huilt oiiu* the tomb. 

Of the discovery, and of the translation to Goa, there mn.st I>e or ought tu be aidbentiu 
acts in the archives of Goa or Portugal; for, no oareh-ssiiess wns hkel\ to oeeur iii matters of 
such religious interest and importance. I do not know at present, il the dueuimmls hnve iwor 
been published ; and, unfortunately, the acoonuts of the diseoveiy, repented from book to hook, 
are disfigured by an absurd story, wliieh, if true, only .sliews the eia-dulii.y of Ihe Portuguese. 
A stone, with a cross and inscription m unknown (iliaraeters cut iqimt it, wu.s diseoveied about 
1547 at St. Thomas’ Mount near Madras; and a learned Hriihuinu was sent for, \iho iuti'vpreted 
the inscription into a long account conlirmateiy of St, ThuimiH' uuirtynlom iu the Ideality. 
Another learned Brahman was brought from adi.stiuit eeuntry , and, ludepemleid ly of the former 
one, he gave the same intorprotatum, H never oeenra to the vvriters who repeat thi.s story, 
that the stone is still at the Mount church, and that they may go ami look at il, or look at the 
pictures that have been published of it, and see for tliemsolves that tho in.seript ion, which Ihoso 
learned Brahmans are alleged to hnve read iu sneh tui extremely eiqiiuus and sat isfyiiig way, 
consists only of a few words in the Pahlavi cliaructer. Dr. E. W. West,, who lias last dealt 
with the record, has intorpi’eted theso b'W wonts ns most pruhahly lueiiuiug ; “f//r)whom 
“the suffering of the selfsame Messiah, the forgiving and upraising, (//««) saved, (»'.) eUVring 
‘‘the plea whoso origin (was) the agony of tliis” (see his artielo on liiseripfioiiH unmnd (/rosses 
in Southern India, in Kphjraph'a Ivilic.d, V'^ol. 4, lH9(’i-i)7, p. 174 IT,). Dr. Hnrnell wa.s inelined 
to refer the record to the 7tli or ht.h cfiid.ury (hco his artielo on Home Pahlavi liiHcriptions in 
Southern India, in Imlian AnHqii/n’ij, Yob 3, 1874, p, 3()8 fl'. ; hoc, also, Mr. Sewell's Id!>t <y‘ 
Antiquarian Bemains in the Madras Vrcsidninj, Vol, 1, 18H2, p. 17ti). 


These discoveries near Madras do not, — it Hcems to nu', lielp us louards the identifica- 
tion of Calamina, though they have served to oouviueo many [lerHoiiH, lo tlieir wit isfaetion, that 
Calamina and Mylapore are one and tlie same place. Hue (Vol, 1, ]>. 24 ), following the Ahbc 
R4nandot (1718), says that Mylapore in tho middle age,H was known t.o Arabic wrii.crsa,s 
“ B4tama on Beit Thoraa, la maison, I’l'glise do Thomas.” Kemiet copies lliii'. Ibit the place 
indicated, Batuma or Tanumah, was evidently not iu I udia, hut nuu*h further east ; tho name 
is perhaps an error for Natnma, tho Natuma Islands, in tho Ohina Sea (sec Vitlo : ('uthaij, lio., 
V'ol. 3,p. civ.). In any case, it is a wholly gratuitou.s assumption that the word has anything to 
do with any Thoihas. 
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We have uo evidence whatever of Christianity iii Southern India or Ceylon till we coino 
to Oosmas (about ^535). A.nd it seems to me that, by locating St. Thomas^ tomb at Mylapore, 
we go out of our way to create difficulties We have more or less to ejcplain away or zmiprove 
np<ou early Ohiistiau evidence, or to assume miracles of winch there is no records 

Even wliat we loam from early sources about the lelics of St. Thomas, seems ont of harmony 
With the notion that the tomb of St Tliomas was m Southern India. The Acts, or some versions of 
I hem, tel! us that the lelics wore earned away to the WesV’ expression which would have been 
inapprojinate if the starting~p<nut had been JMyhipore. The constant tradition of the Church seems to 
have been iliat tlie bodir was taken to Edessa. St Ephraom (end of the itli century), as quoted 
aboV(% seenns to imply that pint of tlui body had la^en loftm India , but that in no way implies Southern 
India It H mUnehjLing, heie, to note Hut the tenitory or uhich Edessa was the capital was 
in some soii oi depcoidence on the Ihutluau empire till 21{) A. U , and so the Paitliian connection 
of St, Tdiomas seems to run thmugli everything. In the long account from an eyewitness, which 
Si. Gregoiy of Tours (end of the 6th centuiy) gi\cs of a famous church m India at the unmamed place 
^^lieie St. Thomas Avas fiist limed, there is no suggestion of Southern India, and his desciiption of 
tlie d<‘pth of the wells could haidly aji^ily to Mylapoie Wo may note, alsi>, that he says nothing 
ahout a p-aii of the body being still tlnu’c The omission of so important a fact would be impossible in 
fmch a narraiine, if w’c are to taki' it seriously. So, oven if wo assume him to meoai M^dapoi-e, we 
must ctuiclnde that the was enijdy and that no relics were theie. 

Th(‘ ojmiioij of Assenian, mentioned by Dickell, as quoted abtive, is of great weight in such 
mailer as this. Assem.m, who wioie at Rome eaily in the 18ih eiu'diiry, was peifectly well 
f'nfoinKHlj and no one conhl lie moic comjieteni to pass judgmeni on the facts. Ho deemed these 
Indian volics of St. Thomas a Nestonan fabrication. 

V. — Q-oneral Conclusions. 

The Rigid' Rev. A. E. M<Mllye.ot(', Bishop of Tneomia, formmly Vie-ar Apostolic of Trichar, 
lias, 1 uinhnstand, a imuiograph on Thomas in pr(‘paratiou. It will, we may hope, afford as some 
fiesli informai ion, esp(‘ dally frmii reeenfly (explored Syriac siuirees. Meanwhile, the results at 
which "WO have horo arrivod regarding St Thomas, may hi‘ HmuniiHl up as follows : — 

(I j - ddiere is goud early (n'id<‘nco tjiai 8U Tliomas was the apostle of the Parthian empn<‘; 
snid also evidem'.e that he was thcajmsUcof India in some Itmiied sense,— probably of an “India’’ 
which imduded the Indus valley, but nothing to tlio cast orBOUth of it 

_ According to the Aids, the sc/mo of themartyrd >m of Hi. Thomas was in the ierriioryof 
a king named, aeetirduig to tin* Syrhiv version, Ma^^dai, to whi<di ho liad proceeded after a visit to the 
^•dy of a king namml, aci^ordiug to the same verBion, (Suclnaphar or (Jundaphar. 

(;}) _ Them is no (widema^ at all that tlie place where Si Thomas was mai tyred was m SouBieui 
Imlia^ and all the indieatious point in anothm* direction. 

fd) » "Wb* ha\e no milieafiou whatever, earlier Ilian thal given by Marco Polo, who died 1321, 
rlhii tluo'c ever was <nen a tradition that St. Thomas wins buried in Soutlnwn India. 

VI. — Some remarks about Goudopharos, and about the proposed identifleation 
of cortaiu porsons moutionad in connoction with him. 

Ti. iloi's Jiui rnm.. l,h<* Woi-o ol’ l.liiw paixir l.<t disonsK what in Isiiown from othci soxxroes than 

thi'Ai't^of iSL Thomus, uhoiit f.ho Gondopharos wIioko iiaiuc has been menUonod m Boiiw ol iho 
pn’oi'diiij^ pufjON. The I'ollovviiig sialioiut'iibs, howovor, ittay ho iiiiwlo: 

Al Kuliul and Kaiulalnlr in Al‘KhniiiKtaH, and at various pkoos in the, Fufijrib, in vSnidh, and ui 
Sfishin, (how aro niiiaiucd cortain ooins which have an Indmu h^oiul on one shlc and a Greek 
legend on the other. The Indian kgond gives the name of a king in two forms, (indavliara and 
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as a^i^ote one ami the i>m-«c>n. Au<l ln» name i.H habit, imlly mxq.ted as 

Tr Ws Heis hSitahavel)eea(v{ Parthian extraction. And the pmvemnee of the conn. 

d"cate that biLle Lencled at least over A%hani«t,\n and the Western parts of the V^njkh. In 
indicates that b g,.i,it,vo Uudopherron, it is oourenient to say here that 

Mr^Mi ba^' a «<>*« in Oontmhnffs of the Aposaea. Vol. 2, p. 21. that the old Persian form 
of the name is Vindafra. 

other oeim, eWhe.ins boll, Gr«,k ml Ii»ti»» Iegi«l», l.rc.enl the et AW.b,«o«, »],„ 

to be diettocll, described ». tl.«n .. » »» et • b">tl..r ,d Oud»,d,a™, - ef Or«,»p,«, vho 
k ^v5«e«l to be toenbod oa them m a broU.e. ot G,ul.F!»r», - end „f W «.,d e»,e ether 


persons. 

Also at TaTcbt-i-Bahi in the Yasnfzai conutry, near reshuwar, there i.ns been oHained aa 
inscription, inlndian chai-acters, which is dated in the 2(ith yearof the re.^rn <> thnlaphara. and .n 
the year lOS of an era not specified by nanm. Ami no hesitation has ever U-en felt, I behove, 
about identifying the king who is tbei-oin mentioned with the ting whose name we have m 
various forms on the coins and in the tradition abont St. llwinas. 

It is held that tiie coins preclude ns from referring the date of Km- iriwnption to tlie Kaka 
era commencing A, D. 78, and from placing that record in A. I). IHU ; Imvuvvso the giMveral stylo of 
them forbids ns to place them as late os that, and one of them. whi<-h coiui<>ct8 with tho name o« 
fiondophares a certain particular epithet, seems to have been strnok not lator than tin* middle of 
the “first emtuty A.D, It is also held that that period nxiit tlie other roinii. Ami it !iaa 

been admitted, in some quarters at least, that a veiy appropriate syuchronimn between the coin* 
and the inscription and the period of St. lliomas may bo estaWished, by referring the date of the 
inscription to an initial point quite closo to that of the Vikrama era mmmewinK K. 0. 58, and so 
placing the record in about A. D. 4.5 and tho commencement of the reign of Uuda],.hiira-(Ju«l*pliarna- 
Goadophares in about A. D. 20. 


(Authorities: — A. Cunningham: Ar^hfvological Survei/ of India^ Vol. 2, lieporl fi^r 18C2-$5e 
Calcutta, 1871, pp. 59, 60, and Vol 5, Eoport for 1872^73, Cahnillii, 1B75, f»p. 23, 58e 
A. von Ballet : in Indian Antiquary, Vol 9, 1880, pp. 255-263* II Gardnw: Iki (himi of ike^ 
Greek and Soyihio Kings of Bactriaand India in the British Mmmm, London, iHBd M. A* Stein : 
in Indian Antiquary, Vol 17, 1888, pp. 89*.98* A. Oiumingliam : Coim tf the Indi^Ai^ffthiam* 
London, 1890. G. Buhler: in Indian Antiquary^ Vol 25, 1896, p# 141.) 


It has been suggested that Orthagnes is identical with tlio (Lul of the tho bindher ot 

King Gudnaphar. It is, however, doubtful whether Orthagnes wai a hrotlun* CLimh^pliarea. I he 
supposition rests only on the supposed meaning of a word on the foiun, lias rootling of whiclu 
proposed by Gen. Ouuningham, is doubtful Gardner (p. xlv.) mn only wiy guppoaituni Im^ 
nothing improbable in iif 


As to Abdagases ; ' — In the Greek writing concerning tlio Falling Aakicp of Iho Holy Mother 
of God,” which TischendorC dated not later than tho 4th mnlnry^ thora is the folliwiiig panHagOv 
which I take from A. Walker’s translation {Apocryphal Gospek, 1890, pp* f><?7 B) ; — ** And 
“Thomas also answered and said : — And I, traversing tho country id ilia IndiauH, mhm the preach- 
“ ing was prevailing by the grace of Christ, and tho King^s smter^n non, Lal^tlaniiH by mime, was 
“about to be sealed by me in the palace, on a sudden the H(dy Fpirit says nic, I hi thou also, 
“ Xhoipas, go to Bethlehem to salute tho mother of thy Lonl, because she i» taking hor dopartiarf 
“te ^4j^^atens.” “Labdanas^* should be “Labdanes*” The original Crock inny be seen in 
0^ Tisch^iid,br| • Apocalypses Mosis, Esdrae^ Fault, Johamm item Murine dormitw^ Leipzig, 
1866, p. tbl. ' 'Eogardiug Byriac versions see supplcnKUitary note at the end td tlu« paper. 
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We have no King’s sister’s son in the Acts ; but we have the son of King Massdai, Vizan in 
the Syriac, who was baptised in his own house# In the Greek versions of the Acts, Vizan, as shewn 
above, is OvaCdvtjs, ^lovCavris, 'lovaCdprts, and "A^dvr)^, and in the Latin Zuzanes, Zuzani, Ziizahius, 
Luzanxs, and Oazanes. The allusion may be to the same person. 

In the IndidPn Antiquary^ Vol. 9, 1880, pp. 255“263, there is a review of A. von Sallet’s Die 
J^achfolger Alexanders des Grossenin Baktrien nnd Indian^ Berlin, 1879, with translations of long 
extracts from the same. One of the extracts is as follows (p. 262 f.) * 

^^Abdagases, Nephew of Yndopheres. The passage communicated by Gutschmid from Ajyocryph, 
Evangelium Joannis de ohitu Maries is important. There the apostle Thomas says of his mission 
to the king of India rov viov rijs dSeXcfiTjs rov ffa<ri\€Q>s opofjLari Aafihavovs w ifiov fxeXkovroi 
“ crfppayiCfcrBat ip iraXarlw. Moreover, besides Gondophoros, his brother Gad, who was converted with 
“him, IS mentioned ; now Gutschmid justly compares BACILElf ABAAA rVNAlMPO AAEA^IAEOOS 
“with vlos dbf\(f)rjs Tov ^aaiXetas, This IS certainly the same person, and the notice again 
demonstrates how well the first legend writers were informed about Gondophares and his family. 
“ But from the former erroneous lection aOaAa instead of ABAAA fixed by the Berlin specimen which 
“ I copied, the erroneous suppositions of Gutschmid follow, who considers ^ac^lX€ua® to be a barbarous 
“ genitive of the name *Od5ar = Gvad, Gad,— the supposed brother of the king and perhaps = Labdanes 
“ (Abdanes) and compares this supposed Oadas with OAAO, the wind-god of Kanerku. 

u jfow the more correct lections of these nephew-coins (Prinsep, Essays^Yoh II.^p. 216), with th# 
“ distinct name Abdagasa in Aryan, which Gutschmid has not used m this instance, demonstrate the 
erroneousness of these conjectures. 

The nephew of Gondophares, as we learn from his coins, was called Abdagases, in Aryan 
“ always Abdagasa, or A vdagasa, in Greek sometimes corrupted to ’Ai3a6a . . . , ’A3aXa<rov, etc. 

“ The reading adduced by Gutschmid of vtov rrj^ dB€\cf>rjs rov ^aa-iXiais Aaffdapovs is certain and of 
‘ ‘ great value ; this nephew and his name arc oei-tainly identical with the Abdagases, Abada . . . 

Abalgases of the coins,” 

We seem hardly in a position to make such positive statements. If wc make use of these 
legends,” we must interpret them one with another. There seems no sufficient reason to think that 
the king to whom St. Thomas is made to allude, in the passage given just above, is Gondophares : 
the allusion would seem to be a totally different king, namely, the Mazdai of the Syriac Acts, 
the Murdaios of the Greek and Misdeus of the Latin,. — the king who put St. Thomas to death. 
It may be that the ‘‘ legend- writers have confused them ; but, then, how are we to say they 
were “ well informed about Gondophares and his family ” ? This Labdanes may perhaps be 
the Vizan or OvaCdprjs of the Acts, the son of King Mazdai j but there seems no good reason to 
identify him with Abdagases, the nephew of Gondophares. It should be remarked also that, 
though the reading Aa^liapovs is probably certain, still one of Tischendorf ’s texts has KXavt^apov&. 
Also the texts do not say that the apostle is spealdng “ of his mission to the king of India : 
that is only Von SallePs inference. 

We know nothing about Gondophares and his family except what can he learnt, as 
detailed above, from coins, from one inscription, and from the Acts of St. Thomas. His date 
is not yet definitely fixed ; hia territories are still more or less undefined ; and his race is still 
not certain. 

But, according to Gutschmid, all had been settled. Gondophares reigned A. D. 7 to 29 ; 
ho ruled over Aria, Drangiana and Arachosia; ” and he derived ‘^his descent from a Parthian 
“dynasty.” His investigations had also shewn that the Acts of Thomas are really based on 
“a Buddhist work, containing the history of a conversion, the scene of which must have been 

« There seems to be somethingr wrongf about this sontenoe, from the word ** But’* to “^acriXfoa.” l ean only 
quote exactly what i» before me iu print. 
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o£ Gomlophoraa.” (11. A. Lipsius : articio “Acts of the 
.‘IposMes, Apocryphal.” ia Smith and Waco’s Dictionary of ChrMan Bio.jraphy, etc,., Toll, 
L ndon 1877 ) Further, “ Gutschmid shows that Gaspard, otin of the throo Kings of the 
o Christian legend, is identical with Gondophares ” (-luntation from Gardiu'r, p. xliii.^. 

All this seems fanciful. And Lipsius’ easy acceptance, in 1877 or heforC, of the positive 
sUtements made by Gutschmid in matters which wore then and still are iniccrtaiii, mast 
continue to diminish the value of the former’s criticism of the Acts of St. Tliumtis. Lipsius 
appeared to ignore the existence of the Syriac Version, which must he our starting-point- 
ie Acts of St Tliomas should also be treated as an independent, work, i-oni[.lotc in itself, as 
Mr Burkitb has treated it ; not merely as a chapter in a work dealing wit.h all the apostles, as 
scholars were inclined to treat it when only the Latin version of IVeudo-.Vhdins was available. 
The publication of the Syriac lias made some criticism obsolete And if w<' are to use those 
“legends,” wo must go to the Acts of Kb. 'Thomas, in the Syriac version, lirst of all, and not, 
as Cunningham, Yule, and others have done, to Paeudo-Ahdias and to so very late a compilation 
as the “Logenda Aurea” of Jacobus de Voragino (e. l-ilJOU'iW), Archbishop of Genoa. 


VII. Hoto on tho Logonda Auroa. 

As mentioned just above, the Logenda Auroa bas qnnt<H! h\ snitN‘ in dealing 

with Gondophares. It iln^rofore seems desirable to say hoiindJiiiig nbmtt if, nlilmuirh if U too modern 
a work to be of much iiao for our purposes. It is one of the uumrrf^uH wnrk^ of the Uoitiinicati friar 
Jacobus a Voragine, or as wo should say m English, Friar *\mnvH Yaviiz/Au Voraguif 

fs a small seaport town in the Italian Eiviera, aud was the birthphme of t!ie author, who ultimately 
became archbishop of Genoa, and died m 1298. 

The work m question is an explanation of the ofiuMs (’olohrafed !»} tho (’hundt during the 
ecclesiastical year, begmning with Advent. The EncydninriHa rdifitui, IHHH, dewribes 

it, not correctly, as a collection of legendary lives of the grtuiter muiUh of tin* mediio^ul tdmridi. It 
is a work winch obtained a large circulation, and it was translated from fiie Imtin intcj several 
languages. Oaxton published three English versions, 1 183, 1487, ami I IU3. 

The Latin text may be seen in the edition publirthed by Dr. Tin ( tra«*sKi* at Drendim luul Leipisig 
in 3846 under the title Jacobi a Voragine Legeuda Aurea vutgi* IliKtona liimdMirdiea dieW’ 
A new French translation has been publislied recently by the Abhe #1. Ih M. t(o/e ; La 
done de Jacques de Voragine nouvellement tradnite: Paris, IhOti : 3 vtduiueN, 

The festival of St. Thomas, 2tst December, falling as it docs in Advent, m donlt with in an early 
part of the work; and an account is there given of the life of the apostle, from wldidi the following 
points of interest are extracted. 

When St. Thomas was at Caesarea “rex Indian (hindofenmudsit praGpohiium quaercre 

hominem arclufcectoria arte eruditiim . . , , ui mmano iquun* H\lh pid.itinm eoimtimulurd* The 

apostle consented to go; and our Lord, Who had appciired to liim mid to AldmmM, *Mratiidit(d 
Thomam .... Navigantes autem ad quandam civiiafeui Vfuioruut, in qua rv%, iiliao suae 
miptias cclebrabai.” The name of the city is not given, hut what ioid< piace there ch^uirihoiL 

PovSt liaise aulem apostolus et Abbaues ad rcgcmi Indiac perveucruut,” A f., to Guudoferus, 
though the name is only moutioned once, namely as above at llie Imgiuiuug of ilio mirnitno. 

The king gave St. Thomas much treasure with whmh to build a palm‘*\aml worn away another 
province for two years. Meauwhde tlie apostle gave the money away, {ireimhed to the pcoidc, and 
made innumerable conversions. On bis return, learning what had lanm tlotM% tlu* king hiipri^oued 
St. Thomas and Abbanes, iniencling to put ihem to death. 
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Then Gad, the king’s brother, died, and came to life again on the fourth day, and told of the 
palace he had seen in heaven. Gad released St. Thomas from prison ; and the king begged hi» 
pardon. Many conversions followed. 

Post hoc autem in superiorem Indiam abiit.*' There he converted: — 

1. Sintice or Syntice (the name is spelt both ways), friend of Migdomia^ 

2. Migdomia or Bligdonia (this name also is spelt in two ways), wife of Carisius, kinsman 
(^""cognatus”) of the king. 

3. The wife of the king, sister of Migdomia, 

The names of the king and qneen aie not given. The king would he the Mazdai of the 
Syriac Acts, 

Finally, St. Thomas was put to death m the presence of the king and Carisius by the high priest 
of a temple, . pontifex autem templi ^levaiis gladium transverberavit ”), His body 

was buiied by the Christians. 

“ Post longum tempus scilicet ciica annos domim CO. et XXX corpus apostoli in Edessam 
civitatem, quae ohm dicebatur Rages Medouim, translatum est, Alexandio noperatore ad Syrorum 
pieces hoc faciente ” The confusion of Ede&sa in Mesopotamia with Rhagae the great city of Media 
IS curious. 

Thus iho liOgenda Aurea, as fai as It goes, agrees substantially with the Syriac and other 
Acts. But the version it follows most closely^ is the second of the two Latin ones given by Max 
Jlonnet, namidy, the version headed “ Passio Sancti Thomae Apostoli,” This version mentions 
‘‘SiutlHce,” ‘‘Sintice,” or “ Scntice,” fi lend of Migdonia, who is not mentioned ni the odier Latin 
version or in the Greek or Syiiac. It likewise makes the statement, but without a date, that 
th<^ remains of the apostle weie removed to Edessa ai the request of tlie Syiiaiis through the 
instriimentalHy of the emperor Alexandei, who sent “ad legulos Indoium” for them. It is also 
ilnwe staieil that ihe Syrians made their petition “ab Alexamlro impeiaiore romano veniente victore 
de Pmsidis proeho, Xerse regt‘ d(‘victo.’' The allusion appears to be to the omporor Alexander 
Sev<^ru8, who in 232 A. D. uiulertiKik an exp<‘dition agmubt Ariaxerxes (Ardishir), king of Persia, 
and founder of th(‘ Sassunulan dynasty. 

Some evplanation may he suggested, <d' a statement made by General Cunningham that 
jt IS recordiul in tlio “Saxon Le</enda Aurea*^ that “king Ofmdoferns*^ put Si. Thomas to death 
{Aroh<vi)L Survey of Indi'Jt, Reimrt for 1872-73, Calcutta, 1875, p. GO), Probably, the General 
intended to leler, not to tho legenda Aurm just described, but to the Anglo-Saxon Life of 
Si, Thomas writitm by Elfric or Aelfric in the bmtli century, which life, according to Sharon Turner 
{lli,Htori/ of the Anglo-Saxo%f^, 6th edition, Loudon, 1836, Vol 2, p. 159), is an abridgment of the 
Latin ono‘ which passes under the natiio of Abdias. Cunningham, in fact, gives a reference to 
Turner’s book. Anyliow, tlnu’c is no sucdi work as a “Saxon legenda Aureal It is possible that 
the lif<‘ writhm by Elfric is so abridged as to make it appear tlmt “Gundofoius” was the king who 
put the apostle to death, which is not the case in the Legend^i Aurea. Indeed, tho quotation from it 
by Turner on p. 147, th(‘ page to wliich Cunningham refers, certainly implies that “Gundoferus” 
was tho guilty person. 

Again, in Cow of ike Indo-SGijihiam, subdivision Cohs (f the Salcas, p. 10, London, 1890, 
Onnmnglmm stabal that “the Legenda Aurea'^ made Gnndolorcs” [sic] “ King of Uppei India, 
(ludiam supermriun)/' fn this case, he can only refer to the work of Jacobus a Voragine, who, 
however, speaks of “ f}ondoferns” as “rex Tndme” simply, and says that St, Thomas after leaving 
him “m superionan Indiam ahiit»,” and then' converted Migdonia and others, and was put to death 
ii.nler an unnamed king. So, only king meutioned in connection with India supenoi” is not 
‘^Gumlofoivs;’ The various texts of tho legmda Aurea are said to vary. But the throe editions 
coiibuliotl agret^ in all that has been stated above. 
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VIII. —.Postscript. 

r — Ethiopic versions of the Acts of St. Thomas. Since the above paper was written, 
there has been an opportunity of seeing the two works referred to on page 3 above. Malan’s 
GonfiioU of the Apostles is out of date. The translation was made from a faulty modern MS, as 
shewn by Mr. Budge. The other work, entitled The Contendinps o/ the Apostles, Oadla ITawdryAt, 
contains the Ethiopic texts in Vol. I edited by Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge from two MSS. formerly 
belon':'ing to Emg Theodore of Abyssinia, and brought from .Vlagdala in 1868, Vol. 2 contains 
a translation. The MSS. were probably written in the 15th and 17th century. The oldest MS. 
known is in Pans, and is dated 1379 A, D. 

Lipsius writing in 1883, as appears from Mr. Budge’s preface, was of opinion that these Ethiopic 
works were translated from the Coptic between^dOO and 540. But Mr. Budge gives good reasons 
for concluding them to have been made from Arabic versions, probably during the early part of the 
14th century. These Arabic versions would have taken the place of earlier ones in Suhidic Coptic, 
the dialect of Upper Egypt, when the one language had been suporsodwl by tlio other. Some 
fragments of the Sahidic versions still exist. The Ethiopic versions of the Acts of St, 'ITiomas would, 
therefore, appear to be of only small importance for our purposes. But wo may note the proper 
names which appear in them, and a few other points. 

The Ethiopic work contains two separate acoounts about St. Thomas. The first, 
pp. 819-356 of the translation, has not much resemblance to the Syriac as a whole, and seems to be 
in a confused state. The second, pp. 404-465, entitled “The Acts of St. 'fhomas in India,” is very 
like the Syriac as far as it goes ; but it belongs to a part of the book, which Mr. Budge considers to 
consist of selections from less ancient works than the proper “ Gadla-HawAryat,” which Keems to end 
at p. 368. 

To take the second account first ; here are some passages ; — 

When St. Thomas was at Jerusalem “a certain merchant who was from the cminty [ji'e] of 
“India .... and his name was AbnSs, and he was sent from the king of GfinA.’' 

After the apostle and the merchant leave, “ they sailed on happily until they arrived in the 
“country of India, and came to the city of the king.’' Tlien the marriage feast is desenbod, 
as usual. 

In the 2nd Act : — “Now when the Apostle had ontoroil into the country of India with ’'AbnSs, 
“the merchant, ’AbnSs departed to salute Gondapfir the king.” In the same Act “OAd6n the 
“ brother of the king ” is mentioned. 

There are no other proper names, and there is nothing else worth noting. 'I’his account does 
not go further than the 6th Act of the Syriac ; so we do not reach the court of Masedai. 

As regards th© other account, which is moreover the only one in Malan’s book : it is in two 
sections. The first is “The Preaching of Saint Thomas in India.” There we have, for the Habbln 
and Gudnaphar of the Syriac, “a certain officer of king Kanlfll;:5'’5»»” also “ 'Arbasfis, an officer of 
“ Kontfiros, kmg of India.” When the apostle roaches India, this king requires him to build 
a palace, and directs “LfikiyAnds (Vecius) the governor,” elsewhere “ Lfikiyfis,” to supply him with 
materials, after which we hear no more of the king. What follows about the governor’s wife 
“ 'ArsonwS (Arsenia),” has some resemblance to the story of Mygdonia in the Syriac ; but that 
was in another king’s country. Afterwards, St. Thomas is directed by our Lord to go to “a city in 
“ the East, which is called KantfiryA (Quantaria) ; ” and he does so. 

; section is “The Martyrdom of Saint Thomas in India.” It does not seem t© join on 

hatniraliy tO' the previous section. After establishing a church and clergy in India, “ he departed 

unto the city of l^ldt, which is by Macedonia ; ” but the story is evidently corrupt, as what follows 
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implies that the apostle was still in India, or had returned there. For the Syriac Mazdai, we have 
in different passages “ Mastyds *he king,’’ Maytewaayanos,” “IVIasteyds” and “Alatseyoa.” Wo 
have ■‘“TertBrhi'int {[elsewhere Terterbanyjl] tlie wife of the king, and Marhaua his daughter,*’ wlio 
seem to be the Tertia and Manashar (daughter-in-lawj of the Syriac. After the burial of St. Thomas 
“in the sepulchre of the kings,” it is stated; — “Now Seknivi and Awesyiis did not come into the 
“city.” Who they are, is not said; they have not been mentioned before. Mr Budge identifies 
Sekurii with the Sifur of the Syriac^ and Awtsyis doubtfully with Vizan, Fni-ther on we have : — 
“Now Mastayos, the king, and ZiriLyAsds took their wives “ Tcrfceibanya and ’Atbana and chastiserl 
them sorely,” etc. This is the first mention of Ziriiyasos (lower down, Zerayas) nnd of ’Atbanii, 
presumably the Karlsh and Mygdonia of the Syriac ; and thej are not brought naturally into the 
story, which seems to be mangled in the Etbiopic. Lastly, tliere is “"’Astayds the king'’s son” who 
became possessed of a devil, and on whose account the king went to the tomb to obtain a relic. 
Mr. Budge’s translation appears to imply that the bbdy of the apostle was still there. The story 
ends in the conversion .of the kimg ; and “ AwGtyds Kdi-ds, the priest ” of the Christians, is 
mentioned. 

{With reference to the name "Tei-tCrbaai in the preceding paiagraph, it may he noted that 
among the “ Festa immobilia ecclesiae Antiochenae Syrornm” under 6th October is “Ooronatio 
Thomae Apostoli, et regis Indiae et Misadi ejusqne filii Joannis et matris ejus Tar/ariae,” See 
N. Nillee, 5. J, Kaleuiaj'iim nmnuaU tdriusque JEcolesiae Orienialis et Oac&dentaUs, Vol. 1, 
Innsbruck, 1896, p. 4G0.] 

2. — ‘‘The Falling asleep of the Holy Motihex of ‘G-od.” Syrlae versions of this work 
were discovered or published about the same time that Tischendorf discovered the Greek. Wright 
published cne in the Journal -ef Sacred Literature, Jan. and April, 1865, and two others, incomplete, 
in Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament, London, 1665. 

As seliolar* >eeein to be of opinion that the Syriac of this work is based on the Greek, the Syriac 
versions are not important ; but the passage corresponding to what has been .given on page 152 above 
is still of some interest. It is as foQows ; — “ And Thomas .said : I was informed m India, when 
“ I had gone in to visit the nephew of Ludan, the king of India, and as I was talking to him, the 
“ Holy Spirit said to mc: The time draws nigh for the mother of thy Lord to leave the world,” 
This passage is only in the MS. published in the Journal of Sacred Literature, a manuscript which 
Wright thought belonged to the second half of the 6th century. The passage is not in the other 
two MSS., which are incomplete. 

There is, however, yet another passage connecting St. Thomas with India in the Greek and in 
all the Syriac versions. It precedes the one already quoted which is in chapter 20 of the Greek, 
This other passage is chapter 12. There we have the words : — ©<a/ias e*: rmv ’ivhBv eamepaa/ 
{variant evhoxifiavj. The corresponding passages in the Syriac are : — (flLS.ja Journ. Sac. Lit.) 

“ Thomas in India, who had gone in to visit the nephew of Ludan {or Laudan] the king of 
“India ; ” and (MSS. in Contributions, etc.) “ Thomas in India.” Walker translates the Greek 
“ Hither India.” 

There has been no opportunity of referring to the Syriac tent published this year {1902] by 
Mrs. A. S. Lewis in Studia Sinaitica, No. 11^ Apocrypha Syriaca, Cambridge University Press. 
A review in the Tablet, 4th Oct., £ays it is edited from the underwriting of a palimpsest which 
Mrs. Lewis dates at latest the beginning of the 6th century. It is the complete text of one of the 
two versions of which Wright published fragments in Contributions, etc. The xeTieMr states that it 
is the most corrupt form of the story, and the most removed from the Greek, so freely rewritten, in 
fact, as to be in effect an original , Syriac composition. 

With reference to the opinion that these Syriac versions are based on Greek originals, it may 
?Mjt be out of place hero to recall tliat, when Wright published the Syriac text of the Acts of 
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Sfc. Thomas, he was almost certaiu that that work also was a Syriac vei-sioii of a Greek text. But 
scholars seem subsequeatly to have come to tlie opinion that the Syriac is the. (iriginal. It may ho 
that farther examination may shew that tiie work wo are now considoring was also Syriac in origin, 
HI which case the reading “the nephew of Lfidan, [or Landiin] king of India” might he 
of importance. It seems to be held that apocryphal literature of this sort was generally of 
Semitic origin. 

8. — M. Sylvain Ldvi on St. Thomas, Gondophares, and Mazdai. My pnjier was 
unfortunately written without knowledge of M. L6vi’s suggestive article entitled Nates sar lea 
Indo-Seythea, HI,, Saint Thomas, Qondu^haris et Mazdvo, in the Journal Asiat \<pie, <Tan.-h eb. 1 807. 

Allusion has been made on page 1 54 above to the unsatisfactory manner in which the subject of 
this paper was treated by Gutsclimid, whoso views were adopted hy Lipsias. It was not very 
willingly that a mere compiler Kke myself would presume to criticise scholars of such emineneo ; but 
when, under the authority of these great names, uncertainties had been given as positive facts in such 
a standard work as Smith and Waco’s jOlclionari/ of Christian JHoyrajJiif, etp., it sttiitted nwessary to 
say something. It is, therefore, satisfactory to observe that M. Lfvi also found the time had come 
for shewing that Gutschmid’s theories about St. Thomas wero obsolete or rested on false data. 
It 18 unnecessary to detail them hero. But something may be said about the route followed by 
the apostle. 

Gutschmid considered that Andrapolia, the Sandaruk or Sanndruk of the By rise, the port at 
which St. Thomas disembarked, indicated a town of the Aiullirns m the Kohkatji coast where the 
Andhra-Siitakarni dynasty ruled in the first century of our era; and on this Iin nwsnmetl that the 
account Of the apostle’s subsequenit mission to Gondophares and Mazdai was only the stolon story of 
a Buddhist misBioi;iary, perhaps Nagarjuna, who went from the Dekkau to proiiagate his religion 
among the Yavanas and Pahlavas. M. Ldvi shews that Gutschmid had to do violeuco to the texts 
of the Acts in order to develop his theory. But in doing so, ho litnmdf sooniH to fall into an error 
of some importance. He states that the various versions of the Acts are uuanimouH in making 
St. Thomas travel to the East after leaving Gondophares, That is not the case, as has Ix'en shewn 
on page 6 above. The Greek and the Syriac say simply he preached tliroaghout nil India. Tlia 
first Latin version says nothing ; and the second, the “ Passio,” — from which M. laHi says “ il ]>rend 
le chemin de 1’ Inde UWnoure,” — states “■profectUff est ad Indiam superiorem,” which is not the 
same tMug. It is. necessary to point this out, as the error affects -tho force of M. fivi’s suggested 
identification of Mazdai with V asudSva. It is, however, true that the Ethiopio account (sue above) 
says the apostle went to “a city in the East which is called Kantfiryil;” and in this name, 
Quantaria in Malan’s now obsolete- translation, the only ono available in 185>7, M. L6vi thinks 
Gandhilra may bo recognisel. Which place, he states, was occupied hy the 'Bakas, Kuslmns, and 
Parthiaiis at different times. 


As regards Andrapolia, M. L4vi shows it may really the same word m MnadarBk, %lm initial 
sibilant being dropped in the Greek, as in Andracattus, a fom cmiiloyod as well as BiiudracottuH. 


M. L^vi considers that the Acts clearly indicate that St, Thomas and Habbrm followed the 
ordinary trade route between the Syrian coast and the Panjab, as dotaiiwl by IMiiiy {IHbL natur. 
VI, 2C, lOo) and in tlio Poriplus (38, 39), that is to say, down the lied Sciu, luul on past Capo 
Syagros m Arabia to Patala or Barbarikoa at the mouth of tlie Indus. There the nhips used to 
anchor, and the merchandise wont up the river to Minuagar, descrilwtl in the Periidus as the 
metropolis of Scythia, governed by Parthinus, always fighting among thoniselvea. If the country was 
not sate, the ship would go on to Barygaza (Broach), whence tliore was a trade route vid Ozone 
,(,^jl,am) to Proklais (Piukahivati) on the borders of Bactriaua. 


, , ,11. LM says a tradition, constant among the Greek Fathers from the 5th century, designates 

Slwf iS TI'W «w«r« to bo orronoou. 

iffoipgk of tea made, as has been shewn above. 
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An unpublislied Armenian version oE the Acts of St. Thomas in the Berlin Library is mentioned, 
the text of which appears to be identical with the Syriac. M. Ldvi has made some use of the 
Arruenian forms of proper names contained therein. 

The most important and suggestive part of the article is that which relates to the proposed 
identification of Maadai with Vasuddva. But it is impossible to deal with that properly here ; 
and the reader must go to the article itself. A few points may, however, be talcen up, mostly in 
further elucidation of the proper names occurring in the Acts and in “ The Palling asleep of the 
Holy Mother of God.’^ 

M. Levi appears to hold, with Von Sallet, that Labdanes and Abdagases are the same 
person. He suggests that the initial lambda results from dittography, [A]ABA\NHC. Hypocoristic 
forms are found among Parthian names, and gas means ‘beautiful.^ 

On coins, the names of T^sud^va appears in Greek as BAZOAHO and BAZAHO. Coming into 
Iranian territory, the name would fall under Mazdian infiuences, and become Mazdeo; moreover, 
he remarks, the two labials are constantly confused, as for instance in Mamba turned by the 
Portuguese into Bombay, and Minnagar in the Periplus made into Binnagar by Ptolemy. (Compare 
what has been said above by Mr. Burkitt that Mazdai is a gooJ old Persian name.) M. L6vi gives 
the further information that the name is Msteh in the Armenian Acts, Smidaios in the Menaea 
[liturgical books of the Greek Church, containing short histories of the saints], and Smindaios m 
Nicephoius (presumably N. Callistus Xanthopulus, 14th centmy). These forms may be added to 
those already given, 

As regards Vizan (Vizan in the Armenian according to M. L6vi) son of Mazdai, Gutschmid 
and Marquart considered the name to be the same as the Pahlavi Wijen, Persian Bijen, This does 
not harmonise with the Greek and Latin forms, and further, though admissible if we locate Mazdai 
ill Iranian territory, it is not at all so, if we make St. Thomas go into India, to VasudSva, as 
suggested. M. L6vi thinks the compiler of the Acts was too well informed about India to give to an 
Indian prince the name of a socondarj hero of the Iranian epic, the name in fact of Bezhan, son of 
GSv, son of Gudarz. Be tliat as it may, M. L6vi tlrnks that, though the remembrance of this 
personage may very well have influenced the Syriac and Armenian transcriptions, the Greek and Latin 
forms exclude the identity of the two names. The Greek Ouzanes, etc., and Latin Zuzanis, etc., all 
lead back to an original oman or rather gouzan* The change of vi into gu^ which had been definitely 
accomplished by the time of the Sassanidanis, was in progress soon after the Christian era, and 
facilitated the substitution of one syllable for the other ; and, at the same epoch, on the confines of 
India and Iran, the pronunciation oscillated between initial % and gu. This is confirmed by the 
forms ‘‘Gondopharou,'^ ** Induphrru,” and Undopherroii,’' in Greek, on coins, being all equivalent 
to the “ Giidaphara,” ‘^Gudupharna,'^ and “ Gondopharna of the Indian legends on the same. 
(I quote the names as printed in the article, but they do not all seem correct.) 

Thus, — M, Levi concludes, — Ouzanes would seem to be equivalent to Gushana. The forms 
Touzauos in Greek, and Zuzancs and Luzaiios in Latin perhaps preserve the trace of a initial lost in 
Ouzanes, and TovCavr]s in writing might easily become lov^avr)^ Hence and for other reasons given, 
M. Liivi suggests that the Mahciritja Gushana, who closely followed the Kushan Vasuddva, was 
perhaps identical with Ouzanes or V'izan, the son of the king Mazdai, who put St. Thomas to death. 

4. ~ Syriac versioxis of the Acts of St. Thomas. As mentioned on page 3 above, 
Wright's translation from British Museum Add, MS. 14645, dated A. D. 936, has been followed. 
Allusion was made to two other MSS. of these Acts, ofic at Berlin in the Sachau collection, and the 
other at Cambridge. In answor to enquiries, Mr. F. 0. Burkitt has kindly supplied some further 
information regarding these MSS. 
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The Berlin MS. (Sacliau 222) was written in AlljOsh in 1881, and contains 33 Acta, beginnmo- 
like the British Maseum MS., with the Acts of St. Thomas. The readings of this MS. are to be found' 
m P.’Bedjan’s Acte Sawctoiww et Vol. 3, Paris, 1892. Bodjnn made nso of Sachan's 

MS, and, whenever he gives a reading in test or notes which differs from Wriglit’s text, it agroe.s 
with the Cambridge MS. 

The Cambridge University Library MS. Add. 2822 was written in A. D. 1883, at Tel-KdphS 
in the district of Mosul, and was acquired through Wright. Mr. Burkitt understands tliat it was 
copied for Wright after the Berlin MS. had boon acquired by Sachau, Imt before it left the East 
This Cambridge MS., though no doubt a faithful copy of its immediate archetype, is very inferior to 
Wright’s MS. It omits many words, .sentences and paragraplis, whicli undoubtedly belong to tlie 
old Acts. But It agrees with the Greek in having “Gnudaphar” instead of “ Gildimphur,” ilie latter 
being, so Mr, Burkitt supposes, a mere perversion, and due to tlie scribe of tin* British Sluseimi MS 
Possibly tho Cambridge MS. may be a cousin, and not a son of the Sachau 2ifS. 

As has been shewn on page 4 above, an important word is illegible m the British Museum MS 
There we find “a certain merchant happened to come into tlio .Soutli country from ...” Tho 
Berlin and Cambridge MSS. give “a certain merchant came from the south country.” ' Thus the 
illegible word is omitted, and “ from ” is road iustoad of “ into.” Mr. Burkitt .suspects that tho’lost 
word was only the Syriac for “ Hindustan.” Ho adds that Gundaphar i.s culled ” king of Hindu 
and that what Wright ca’ls “tho realm of India” (see pago 4 above) i.s lilorully “Hindu City ” ’ 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INOLUDINtJ HINDUSTAN L 

BY Gr. A. GRIERSON, G I.E , Bu.D., D.tm., I.O.S. 

(Continued from p. 70, ) 

S.OMO» m. - SELEOTIOHS. COLLEOmOES OP SOATTEBED PIECES AED 

COELBOTIOES OP PBOVBBBS. 

Joto B»rthwick.-Pfe OHm. 1 FabulU „ 

Pe Sian, B,y B,hak,ka Bongla and Sunkrit (sic) in the VharaoUr 

y tanous Hands, under the direction and auiioriiitendeiice of ,f (Jilchrifit 
% the nso of the College of Fort William. Calcutta, I hOb! 

andAay ee Uiamcters, sample and comjmml, in their Apptiratinn to the 
Hm^anee Language, as a written and iiterary Velnclf/hy the Author 
1*000° Dictionary, Grammar, etc., (i. e., J, B 0 ) Calciitni 

1802.3. Second Edition, Calcutta, 1800 . ’ 


Lallu Lai, 


Ulhet„.cf stmv, („«, 

muff T '‘ee<’«fnaUl>rot„l,,ali-Umu,,r„i,, Bn- 

mi Em il L “ % <'"■ Wmi, in mnd..m.n,, 

1810 ' ""“"'I- 
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Lallu Lai and Smyth, W. Carmichael, — • Second Edition of the foregoing under the 

Title of, — The Luta,iji Hmdee, or Hindoostanee Je$t-JBoohf containing 
a choice Golleetion of humorous Stones, in the Arabic and Roman 
Characters ; edited by W* Carmichael Smyth, London, 1841. (Smytb 
m this edition has omitted the ‘Nagree" portion of Lallu Lai’s compila- 
tion, also some verses in Sanskrit and Braj Bhakha, and the Vocabulary). 
On the other hand, he has added a transcription into the Roman Character 
throughout. The third Edition is entitled as follovf's, — The Luta,iji-- 
Hindee, or Rmdoostanee Jest^Booh, containing ^ choice Collection of 
humorous Stories in the Arabic and Roman Characters; to which is added 
a Hindoostanee Poem, by Meei Moohummud Tuqee. Second (sic) Edition, 
Revised and Oonected by William Carmichael Smyth, Esq., late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. London, 1840, 

Lallii Lai, — The Sabha Bilas, (Title page absent on all copies available.) Calcutta, 1813. 

5 , ,, and Price, W., — The Subka JBtlas, a Collection of Stanzas on various subjects, in 

Hindee, hij different Authors, Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor 
of Hindee and Hindoostanee in the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 
1828. The colophon is dated (1829). 

5 , ,, and Gilbertson, Q*. W., — The Assembly of Mirth (sic). A literal Translation 

into English of the Sabhd Bildsa, one of the Degree of Honour Hindi 
Text-Books, by G, W, G, Benares, 1900. (The name of the book means 
‘The Mirth of the Assembly,’ not the 'Assembly of Mirth.’) 

Shakespear, John, — - Muntalfhabat-z-Hindi, 07 Selections in Hindoostanu with a verbal Trans* 

lation and grammatical Analysis of some Part, for the use of Students of 
that Language, By J. S., Oiiental Professor at the Honourable East 
India Company’s Military Seminary. London, 1817. Second Edition, 
London, 1825 ; Third, 1834 ; Fourth, 1844 ; Sixth, 1852. Ten Sec- 
tions of a Description of India, being a portion of J, Shakespear^s 
Muni a khabat-i- Hindis By IT. L. Benmohel, Dublin, 1847. [A 
translation of the extracts from Sher ‘AK Afsoa’s Ardish-e Mahfil ] The 
second Edition is reviewed by Garcin de T^ssy, in Journal Asiatique, 
viiL (1826), pp. 230 and ff. 

Anon .,' — > Hindoostanee and English Student* s Assistant; or^ Idiomatical Exercises, Calcutta, 

1826, 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^Uodore, — - Anecdote relative au Brajhhakha, traduiie de 

VHindoustanu Journal Asiatique, Vol, xi, (1827), pp. 298 and ff. 

Indolence des Domestiques indiens. Anecdote hindoustani. Journal 
Asiatique, III., xii. (1841), pp. 191 and £f, 

„ Proclamation de Lord EUenboi'Ough, Gouverneur General de VInde, au Sujet 

Fortes du Temple de Somnaih, Texts hindoustani, puhlie et tradmt. 
Journal Asiatique, IV., v. (1845), pp. 398 and £E. Separate reprint, 
Paris, same date. 

, „ OhrestomatMe hindouBtani (Urdu et Dakhnl), d V Usage des tHeves de V Boole 

” ” Specials des langue Orientates Vivantes. Assisted by Theodore Pavie 

and l’Abb(^ Bertrand. Paris, 1847. 

Specimen d*une Collection de Lettres hindoustani orig inales. Journal 
Asiatique^ IV.j x. (1847), pp. 363 and 
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Garoin de Tassy, Joseph H^liodore, and Iianoereau, Ed*, — IHudi IHndui Muntukhaht 
Chreatornatkie Sindie it Hindouie it I* I df$ lA t fJeoh^ Spreiule dn 

Langues Ormitalm VivanteB prh la Ihblioiheqne Natiomdt, Pari«j 1H41K 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^liodore, — Jnah/si <tun Monologue Itraniaiiqur inditih Journal 
Asiattqne, IV., xvi. (1850), pp* 310 atid fL Heparatp reprint, Parin, sanw 
date. 

„ Tableau du Kali Yug on de Vdgr de /*>p, par Wuchnu />/?.*?, tradnit de 
PHindouL Journal Asiafique^ IV., xix. (1H52), pp. 551 and IT, 

^ n * Legends de Sakountald d\tpren la f^rBion Mu do no Ju M(i/HifJtirata» 
(Extrait de lu Revue Orieniak,) Paris, 1852. 

„ „ Chants populatres de Vlnde^ traduites intr (Ldf 7\ (Rtruf Coniemporaiue.) 

Paris, 1854. 

„ „ Hir et Raiyhan, legende du Venjah^ imduite J V liimion>^tant\ Paris, in 

Revue de P Orient^ 1857. 

,, „ Allegories^ Jiecits poHiqnes ot Chants popnlaires, 7'riuiniis JerAutbe^du 

Persan, de Vllindoustani^ et du TnrOf par M. Oarcin do Tassy. 2nd 
Edition, Paris, 187G, 

„ „ Un Chapitre de VEistoire de PhuP Musidmane, on Chroniqur Jr Schor SeJmh^ 

Sultan de Delhi ^ tradidt da V Jlindiwtnni* \h\tm {Hrvnv Jv POrim{)i 
7 date, 8 to, 164 pp. 

See Ja‘far ‘Ali Bahldtir, Mir} Shakospoar, John. 

Adam, Bey. M. T., — ^ Phasing Tales^ or Stories to improve ike UnirrMtanding^ irmistated into 

Einduwee by M. T. A, Calcutta, 1828, Oiluir PMitiiUis. Calcutta, 1834, 
1836 ; Agra, 1887* 

Kali Krishna, Baja, and ‘Abdu ^l-Majid, ?[akim Maulavi, — AfajmnHi 7 Laimf* A (klko* 

tion of Pleasantries ; or Fables and S*t(meSf translated fnau Fnglish and 
Persian into Urdu and Englisfu Oalcutia, 1835* 

Manu Tjal Lahori, The" Guldasta-^iEishaf^ or Eosegag of Pleasure: a (^alhriiait of poetieal 

Extracts in Persian and Uindmtam] from more than a hundnd of the 
most celebrated Authors, arranged according to the Subjeci and kSeniimini 
and well adapted for the Student ofthme Limguages. Oalfuiia, 1886* 

Anon , — English and Hindmtani StudenPs AssktmL Galeutta, 1837, 

Price, Capt. William, and Tari^i-charai?. Mitra, ~ lUndee ami Himhomtanee Sfieriiom, to 

which are prefixed the Rudiments of IlindtHminnee ami Bru) BJakha 
Grammar, also Preon Sagur with Focahiilarg, (higimtllg compiled for tki 
me of Interpreters to Native Corps of the Mengai Armip * Cabot tta, 1827; 
Second Edition, 1830, 

n n See albo Lallfi Lil. 

Ballantyne, J. R., - Hindustani Selections, in the Neshhi and Jkvanamm Ck, tracer. r.<tafIon, 

1840. 2ad Edition, London, 1845, 

Aaon., — Mujma‘-e Oanj. Selections, Historical, Uterary, and Hcirntifie. Tmmlated from the 

JSnjUsh. Calcutta, 1845. 

Thdodoro, La L gende de Padmani, Petne de Tchitor, d^apree les textfs hindie et hindouii. 
Journal Asiatique, V., vii., 185G, i*!*. 5 ami ff., Ht> and ft., 815 and fl. 

See also Garcia do Tassy, Joseph Ilcliodoro, 
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Cox, Capt. Edward, — The Regimental Moonship being a couru of Reading in Sindoosianee* 

London, 1847. 

Saiyid Hnsain, MunsLi, — Hindustani Selections. Compiled by Munslii S. H* Madras, 1849. 

Qamaru ’d-din Etan, — Muntalchabdt-e Anwdr-e Suhaili, Selections from tbe Anwar-e Subaili 

(c/. Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad in Secfcioa IV.), with Hinddstani Translations. 
Agra, 1853. 

3 , „ MuniaJ^ahdt-e Gulistan, Selections from the Gulistan^ with Hindostani 

Translations. Agra, 1854. 

„ „ Mantal^abdt-e Bostdn, Selections from the Bostan, with Hindostani 

Translations in verse. Agra, 1855. 

j, „ Muntalhabdi-e Dastuni ^s-sihgdn. Selections from the Dasturu ’s-sibyaii, 

with Hinddstani Translations. Agia, 1855. 

Ja^far ‘Ali Bahadur, Mir, — Lettn de S. A, Mir Jafur AH Bahadur^ Nahah de Surat, a Monsieicr 

Gaicin de Ta&sy, (Revue de V Orient) Paiis, 1855. 

Siva Prasad, Baja, — Hindi Selections [Gtit^kd'], compiled under the Directions of the Commission 

appointed ,,, to arrange for the F reparation of Hindustdm Class 
Books as Language Tests, to he passed by junior Gwil Servants and Military 
Officers. Benares, 18G7. Another Edition, Benares, 1870, and otheis. 

Hall, FitzEdward, — Hindi Reader^ with Vocabulary. Hertford, 1870, 1884. 

Sell, Eev. E., — Muntalrhabat-e Urdu, Hindustani Selections, Pts. I., II., and III. Madras, 

1870-71. 

'Abdu H-fatli, Maalavi, Saiyid, — Tohfatul MalaL Hindustani, Persian, Arabic, and English 

Sentences and Proverbs, by Sayed Abdul Fattali Mouln. Bombay, 1872. 

Hoseu <P Husain), S., — Second Emdostanee Reader, London, 1875. 

Smith, V. A., — Popular Songs of the Hamirpur Distrioi in JBundeUhand, V. IV. P., Journal of 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIV (1875), Pt. I., pp. 389 and fi. 

Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand, N* W. P., No. IL Jb.^ 
Vol XLV. (1876), Pt. I., pp. 279 and £f. 

Badloy, Bev B. H., — Jagjivandas, the Hindu Reformer. Indian Antiguary, Vol VIIL (1879), 

p. 289. (Contains Selections from his works.) 

,, „ See Craven, T., iii Section IL 

Trumpp, E., — Die ulteMen Ulndul Gedichte. Sitmngsherichte dor Kdnigl. bayer. Akademie 

der WissenBchaften, Plulosophisch-philologische Classe, Mdnchen, 1879 
(pp. L48). 

Temple, Captain B,, — Some Ilmdu Songs and Catches from the Fillages of Northern India, 

Calcutta Renew, LXXIV. (1882), p. 334. 

Eolk Songs from North India. Calcutta Review, LXXVIII. (1884), 
pp. 273 and 295 

„ „ The Hymns of the Naiigipanth. From the papers of J. W. Parry, 

A MJ.O.K. Indian Antiguaryt XIII, (1884), p. 1. 

„ „ See Fallon, S. W. 

Anon., lliudusfani and English Parallel Proverbs Together with some Persian and Hindustani 

Parallel Proverbs. Delhi, 1885, 
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^ TT CSI D.C.L., — Specimen Songs from Panjah Literutnre and Folklore, 

Thornton, Thomas Vol. XVII. (1885), p. 373. 

(Account o£ Hindi and Urdu literature of Uie Panjab, p. 3«6 : Spotiimens, 

p. 401.) 


■p Uon S W — ^ dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, inclmliwj many Hanrari, Panjabi, Maggah, 
’ ■ ’’ Bhojpw-i and Tirhuti Proverbs, Sayings, Emblems, Aphorisms, J/axi)na 

and Similes. By the late 8. W. F- Edited 

and revised by Captain R. 0. Temple .... assisted by Lula Fivqir 
Ohand, Vaish, of Delhi. Benares and London, 1886. 


Kempson, M., — Pint Hindustani Reader. LithoKraphed. (? I’koc of publication). 1892. 

Morris, J., English Proverbs, with Hindustani Paralleds, CaiMipur, 18Jo, 

‘Abdn. ’1-Majid, Hakim Manlavi, — Sec Kali Krishna, Raja. 

Faqir Ohand, Lala, (Vaish), — See Fallon, S. W. 


Gilhertson, G. W., — See Lallu Lai. 


Benmohel, H. U., - See Shakespear, John. 

Bertrand, I’Abhd, — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Ilelurtlore. 


Iianoereau, E., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph IlUiodore. 


Barry, J. W., — See Temple, Captain R. 

Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Lallu L5l. 
TariJ^-charapi Mitra, — See Price, Oapt. William, 


Sbctioit IV. ■— TEXTS (alphabetically arranged under Authors’ names). 

*Abdu ’1-lah, Mir, called Miskin, — Maroiya ou Mhathial do Mir Abdulla Miskiu, sur la Mori 

de Muslim et da sea deux traduit do rHindotiKlani par M, Garcin 
de Tassy. Paris, 1845. Soo Haidar Bajehsh (Ilaidari), 

„ See also Gilchrist, J. B., in Section 1 1. 

‘Abdu l-lah, Saiyid, — See Bahadur ‘Ali ; Kiiziin ‘All .lawati, 

‘Abdu ’1-karim, Munshi, — See Araliian Nights. 

‘Adalat Khan. — See Amman, Mir ; Lallu Lai, 

A^mad Khan, Saiyid, C.S.I., — Asaru 's-sanadid. Delhi, 1847, Asar-eos sunmdvrd, A History 

of old and new Rules, or Governments, and of old and nem Bniliiings, in 
the Bisiriot of Delhi', composed by Syud AhnuHl Khan. Delhi, 1854 (A 
second edition of the preceding with much additional matter). Jlesoripiion 
dcs Monuments de Bchli en 1852, d'aprh In Texin himloustaiii de Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan, par M. Garcin do Tassy. Journal Asiuthiue, V., xv. 
(1860), pp. 608 and ffi, ; xvi, (1860), pp. 190 and ff. ; pp. 392 and ff. ; 
pp. 521 and ff. ; xvii. (1861), pp. 77 and ff. ; Hopamte reprint, 

Alexander, James Edward, — See I'tisamu ’d-din, 

Amanatu T-lah, Maula-vi, — Hidayut ool Islam (Hidayntn ’l-wlam), compiled by Miiohuiee 

JJmanut Oollah, in Arabic and J Undoes (anee. Translated under the 
superintendence of, and by J. Gilchrist, (In two voluuH's, of which only 
Vol. I. was published.) Calcutta, 1804. 

AmbikS Batt Byas, — See Biharl Lai. 
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Amman j 


Mir, — j 0 Baliar)^ One hundred and two pages appeared in 

Gilchrist’s and ‘Abdu l-lah Mishin’s Hindee Manual oi Casket of India, 
Calcutta, 1802, See Section II. 

BagJi 0 Bnhar^ a Translation into the Sindoostanee Tongue of the 
celelrated Persian Tale entitled Qissui Chuhar Purweshf by Meer 
under the superintendence of J, Gilchrist, Calcutta, 1804, 
Second Edition by Ghoolam Ukbur, under the superintendence of Captain 
Thomas Roebuck, Calcutta, 1813. Ihird Edition, 1824. Other 
Editions: Ca'^npore, 1832, Calcutta, 1884, Madras, 1840; Calcutta, 
(Title, j Tales of the Chaliar DwTesh), 1847 ; Oawiipore, 

1860 ; Calcutta, 1863 ; Delhi (illustiated), 1876 ; Bombay (in Gujarati 
character), 1877 , Cawnpore, 1878 , Delhi (illustrated), 1882, and many 
olhei’s, Pagh o Bahdr; consisting of entertaining Tales in the Eindv- 
stdnl Language, By Mir Amman of Lihh, one of the learned Natives 
foimerhj attached to the College of Fort William at Cahn^tta, A new 
Edition^ carefully collated loith original 3{anuscripts ,,, To which 
IS added a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the PForh^ by 
D. Forbes, London, 1846. Second Edition of the same, London, 1849. 
Another edition of the same. The Emdusidni Text carefully printed in 
the Roman Character. To which is added a Vocabulary of all the Wojds 
occurring in the Work^ by D. Eoibes. London, 1859. Edg-o-Bahai, 
The Etndiistdni Text of Mir Amman^ edited in Roman Type, with Notes 
and an introductory Chapter on the Use of the Roman Character in 
Oriental Languages, by M, Williams. London, 1859. 

The Tale of the Four JDaiwesh ; translated from the Oordoo Tongue of 
Meer Utnmun . . . by L, F, Smith , . ivith Notes by ihe 

Translator. Madras, 1825. Translation of the Bdgh o Bahdr ; or Tales 
of ihe Four Banvesh, from the Urdu Tongue of Mir Jmman of Dikh, 
By Jjpw^ Ferd, Smitlu New Edition revised and corrected throughout 
by D, Forbes. London, 1851, Reprint (of first edition), Lucknow, 
1870. The Bdgh o Bahdr, or ihe Garden and the Spring ; being ihe 
Adventures of King Ezdd liakht, and the four Larweshes ‘ literally trans^ 
laied from the Urdti of Mir Amman, of Delhi, With copious explanatory 
Notes, and an iniroductory Preface, by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford, 1852. 
Another Edition, London, Hertford (printed), 1877. Bdgh o Bahdr ; or 
Tales of ihe four Darweshes, Translated from the EindUstdm of Mir 
Amman of Dihli, By Duncan Forbes. A new Edition, rerised and 
corrected throughout. London, 1862. 

* The Adventures of the second Durwish, extracted from the Bagh of 
(sic) Buliarf in Vol. II. of Price’s Hindoe and Huidoostanee Selections, 
Calcutta, 1830 See Section III. Selections from ihe Eistory of India 
and Bd'jh-o Bahdr, Translated into literal English, with copious Notes 
on Etymology, History and Geography, by ‘Adalat Khan. Calciittaj 
1877. Selections from the Prcm Sdgar and BdqJpo Bahdr. Translated 
into literal English with copious Notes, Second Edition. By the same. 
Calcutta, 1881. 

Translated into French by M. Garcin de Tassy. Pans, 1878. 

The Tale of the First Darweshis given in M, J. Vinson’s Manuel d& 
la Langue hindoustam, pp. Ill and ff. See Section II. 

Note* — The original is a translation o£ the Ohahar Darwe^ of Ainlr 
Kbiisrau. 
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Anderson, Lieut. R. P., — See Nilml Ohand (Lahori). 

Arabian Nigbts, — TRUyautool Jaloelah, Translation of Alfahjlatimolvdah, callnl Arabian 
' Nights ; for the Use of the College at Fort S/. (tvorge. Traimlated by 

Moonshy Shumsooddccu Uhinod, Madras, (Cuiitaiiis only the 

first 200 Nights.) 

Tarjuma Alf Laila M. (The Traiialati.)ii in by Mnnsbi ‘Abdu 'l-Karlm, 
from the English of E. Forster.) CJawnjmre, I84d ; »7;., 1868^ 
Bombay, 1860; Cawnpore, 18(i2-(i8 ; ih., i860; ih., 1H76 : ih., 1883-84; 
Delhi, 1800: Tarjxma-i Alifhaila ha<ut>dn-i- Uniu. {Do .hid haharfdt- 
i-Ywrop.) lioinanized under the anperintendenee of '1'. W. II. Tolbort 
, . , and edited by Frediric Pineolt. (The first lialf, L e., .lilds I. and 

II. of ‘Abdu’l-Kanm’a Traiislation.) Liuidou, 18H2. Sahasra Jhfani 
Chariira. (‘Abdu ’l-Karlm’a Version (nuislated into lliiidi by PanrTiit 
Pyaro Lai.) Lucknow, 1876. 

Alf Laila Nau Manziim. (Translated into ’ler.ve in f<mr parts, by 
Muhammad As^ur ‘All Khan Nusitn, Tothriini fHiayan (Ihs, H. and 

III. }, and Munsbi ShadT Lai (/’hanian, respeetindy. LueKninv, 1861-68, 

Ifazar Bustdn. (A proBi' version by Toturani fihayan.) Imeknow, 1868. 

{ihabis(Bn-e SwUr, (An abridged lransluti<in, ly Mirzil Kajab ‘All 
Bog, Surur.) Lucknow, 1886. 

Alf Laila. (A tracsktion by Mul^aiuMiad Ijuinid ‘Alt ICIiun, Ilamid.) 
Cawnpore, 1890. 

S^hs(Sn-e ITairat. (A translation in the form of a novel, by MirzS 
Hairat of Delhi, illustraleil.) Delhi, 1892. 

AlfLaila-e Dumjazad, also callutl Mn wliBh ata-e Baghdail. (.\n imitation 
ef tho Arabian Nights, by Mirza Hairat of Delhi), Delhi, 1892. 

Ayodhya Singh ITpadhyay, Pa^idit, called Hari Audh, •— flaf/i Uindi hfi fhath, or an original 
Indian story in ).mre llmhislani, by Tandit Ayiaibya Hiiiha Upadhya, 
(Hari Oudh) of Niftamahad, N.-W, IL Edition in Nngari characters, 
Bankipore, 1899. Edition in PwHian (’hjirueters, Batikipore and (printed) 
Allahabad, 1902, 

(This, like the ‘KaMnl UunH-nii' of IrisInT. AllEU, is in pnre 

Hindi, absolutely free from both Perstauisatioti ami Hanskrilisafioii, 
Unlike the older work, the idiom is that of llimli, rather than that of 
Urdu. This is most noticeable in the order of tin' wurds.) 

*A*iizu ’d-din Ahmad, — KanJz FaUmu. Lahore, l89.o. 

Rah&dur AH, Mir, - Uhhlagi Umdoc or Indian Ethics, Iranslafed front a I'efHmn f'ersion of the 
Ilitoojpudes, or Salutary Connsel, by Meer Jiuhailoor Ulee, under the 
SupmntendcnoeofJ.aiUhrist. (Jalcutta, Iflttll. (Itlier KditioiiH; Madras, 
1845; Bombay, 1875 ; Madras, 1879, Akhtdh i Hindi, or Indian 
hiMcs. Translated into Urd&from a l‘ersiati rersion of the Hitopaiioia, 
by Mir Bahddur 'Ah . , . Edited, with an Introitwtion and Notes, 

by Syed Abdoolah, London, 186B. Ertniets from (be book will be 
fonild in Price’s IliiuU'C' and Ilindoostanee Heleetifum, Bee Fec'lion III. 

See Hasan, Mir. 

Banarjea, K. M., — See Lahu LU. 

Baness, J, P., - See Lallii Lai. 
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Barker, W. B., — See Mazhar 'All Khan Wila, 

Beames, J., — See Chaad BardaL 

Bell, C. W. Bowdler, — See Hasan, Mir, 

Benmoliel, H. L , — See Sher 'AH Afsos, 

Bertrand, I’Abbe, — See Haidar Eakh^ (Haidau) ; ^er 'AK Afsds^ Ta^isiiiu ’d-din. 

Bhairava-prasada, — See Lallu Lai. 

JBihari Lal^ - — The SuUu^a of Siharee^ with a Commentary entitled the Lain Ckumlriha ; by Shree 

Lulloo Lai ium, Bhahlia Moonshee^ in the College of Fort Wilham. 
Calcutta, 1819. A revised edition issued from the Office of the Superm- 
dent of Government Printing, India, in 1896, fey G. A, Gneison. It is 
entitled ' The Safsaiya of Bihan, loith a Commentary entitled Ldla Candnhd^ 
hy Qrl Lallu Lai KavL^ Several editions have been published by native 
presses, amoiig'=^t which may fee mentioned 'Snkgara-mpasaily Benares, 
1873. (Tliis includes a Sanskrit metrical version and a Sanskrit com- 
mentary, both by Paramananda Pandit) ; tSri-JB^mrl Sai-sai saiih. Han- 
prakas Tiled saht, Benares, 1892. (Has an excellent commentary by 
Hari Prakas) ; Bihdri-Bihar. Benares, 1898. (Has an introduction, 
and a commentary in the Kundaliya metre by Ambika Datt Bjas.) 

Burton, Sir Richard E., — Sec Mazliar ‘AH Khan Will. 

Oarmichael-Smyth, — See Smytk, 

Chaman, — See K-azim ‘All Jawan. 

Chand Bardfti, — Only portions of the text have been printed. Parts have been edited by Mr. J. 

Beames, and by Dr. A. F. E. Hoeriile, C.LE., in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
The latter gentleman has also translated a section of the portion which he 
edited. Canto I. has also* been edited in Benares by Pandit Mdhanlal 
Vishnulal Paudya, under the title of M, p. Pandia^s Manuscript of 
ftihe Priihurdj Itdsdu of Chand Barddt, edited in the original old Hindi 
mth critical Notes by Pandit, ^c. Benares, 1887, 1888. A continuation 
is now (1902) being issued in Benares by the Nagari Pracharini Safeha. 
The following are the principal works dealing with the poem : — 

Tod, Col, James, — Rayasthan, passim. See especially, Vol. I., 
pp. 254f, 614, 623. Also, The Void ofSanjogta 
(a translation of an episode in the poem), 
Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXV., pp. 101-112^ 
197-211, 273-286. 

Beames, J., — 0?^ Chand’s Poems, Proceedings, Bengal Asiatic^ 
Society, 1868, p. 242. 

„ The Nineteenth Booh of the Oestes of PritJdrdJ by 

Chand Bardai, entitled ' The Marriage of 
Padmavati,* literally translated from the old 
Hindi* Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXXVTII (1869), Pt. I., p. 145. 

Reply to Mr. Growse* Ih,^ p. 171. 

Translations of selected Portions of Booh I. ofCIiamVs 
Epic. Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XLI (1872), Pt. I., p. 42. 
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Beames J., — List of thf Boohs contained iti Chand's Poem, the 
Frithiraja Bds». Ib., J) 204. 

„ Letter (oil liirt edition of Oliand). Pi ocmhngs, 

Asiatic Society of I87:t, p. 122. 

„ iStmlics in the Qrammar of Chatid Barddi Journal, 

Asiatic Society of Bongal, VoL XL I (1873);, 
Pt. I, i>. IGf). 

,, Translation from thnjirst Booh of the Prithirdja 

' B'lsm. By Kari Chnnd Barddi. Indian 

Antkpianj, Vol. 1 (1872), p. 260. 

CtrowsQ, F. S., — The Poems of Cha ml Bard-ay. Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX VII (18G8). 
Pt. l.,p, 110. 

,, Part her Notes on the Brithirdjrdyasa. Tb.. 

Vol. XXXV HE (1869), V%. l‘ p. 1. 

„ Transiaihmsrfrom Chand, Jb., p. 161. 

„ Bejoindtir to Mr. Bi-ames, Ib., VoU XXX IX 

(1870-j, I’t. 1., p. r>2. 

„ A Metrical Version of the npenmy Stanzas of 

Chand's Prithirdj Hasan. Jb., YoL xil 
(1878), Pt. L, p.'829. 

Syamal Das, Eaviraj, — The Antiynily, Authentieify and (hmuine. 

ness of the Bpic called the Prithi Udj Rdsd, 
and commonbj ascribed to tdiand Bardat. 
Journal, Bengal Asiatic Hoendy, Vol, LV 
(1886), Pt. I.; p, 5. 

Molianlal Vishi3.tilal PaijL^ya, Pai;i(3tit,. — The Defenoe of Prithi- 
rdf Itdsd. Bouai‘08, 1887. This is a reply t(v 
the preceding. 

Syam Sundar Das, — Arrangement of the Ohagders of the 
Prithirdj~Itdso, Indian AriHipiary, V(tl. 
XXXI (1!)02), p. 499. 

Sec also ‘ Notice snr un poema htstorigue iitdien compose par Tiihand, 
hank du xH’’ si'vle.’ Journal Asiatique. 
11., i. (1828), p. IhO. 

Clint, L., — See Jnsha Allah l^an, eallc.l Insha. 

Pourt, Itaior Henry, — Soe Miiliammaa Rafpj Shoe ‘All Afsos, 

Eastwiok, E. D., — Soe Aimnan, Mir; Hai'Tjin 'd-dm Ahnnwl; Ikrum ‘Mi; Lallu Lai ; Ma/,liai 

‘All igiau Wila. 

Peer, L., — See Kazmi ‘AU JawSa. 

Forbes,. Duncan, — See Amman, Mir; Haidar BakhsU (ITaidari); Ikrnm ‘Ali; Mazliar 'Ali 

Khan Wda. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H4liodore, — See ‘Abdu ’l-lnh, Mir, called Miskin ; Al.unad Kh5n„ 

Saiyid, O.S.I. ; Amman, Mir; Ikrum ‘All ; Muhammad 'I’mii, Mir i NihEl 
Chand (Lahori) ; Tal.ishm ’d-din; Waliu ’l-Iuh, Shah. 

Ghulam Akbar, — See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad. 

^ulam Haidar,— . See Dsram ‘All; Muhammad Bafl‘. 
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Crhulam Mu^iammad, Munghi, — Se^ Mazhar *Ali Kh an Wila. 

Ohulam Qadir, — See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad. 

Gilchrist, J. H* B,, — See Amauatu ’Hah ; Amman, Mir; Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir; Haidar Bakhsh 

(Haidari); Kazim *Ali Jawan; Hasan, Mir; Nih^ Chand (Lahori); 
Sher ^Ali Afsos. 

Giridhar Goswami, — See Sur Das. 

Grierson, G. A*, — See Bihari Lai. 

Growse, F. S., C I,E., — See Chand Bardai. 

Hafizu •d-din Ah.mad, — The Khirud Ufroz (Khhad-aEroz), or the Ayar Danish of Abool Fuzl^ 

translated into Htndoostanee^ by Muoluuote Shuekli Suffeess Ood-deen 
Ahmud, Calcutta, 1805 or 1803 (Incomplete). The Khimd Ufroz ; 
originally translated into the Hindoostanee Language, by Muoluvee 
Hufee% ood-Deen XJhmud, from the Uyar Danish, written by the celebrated 
Shuehh Vbool Fuzl, Prime Minister to the Illustrious Dhbur, Emjoeror of 
FLindoostan* Revised, com jiared with the original Persian, and prepared for 
the Press, by Captain Th. Roebuck with the Assistance of Moulavee 
Kazim Ulee and Moonshees Ghoolam Ukbur, Mirzae Beg and Ghoolam 
Qadir. Calcutta, 1815, Khrad-Afroz (the Illuminator of the Under’- 
standing) by Maulavi Hqfizud-din^ A new Edition o/" the Hindustani 
Text, carefully revised, with Notes, critical and explanatory : by Edward 
Eastwick, E.R.S., F.S A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hinddstani at 
Haileybiiry College. Hertford, 1857. The Khirud-Ufroz : translated 
frotn the Oordoo into English, and followed by a Focalulaiy of the 
dijficult fFords ami Phrases occurring in the text, by T. P. Manuel. 
(Only a portion of the Work has been translated.) Calcutta, 1861. 

(iV'.jB.^Abu’l Fazl’s Ayar-e Danish is a simpler Persian version of 
ljusain ibn *Ali al-Kashifi’s Anwar-e SuhailL) 

5[aidar Bakhsh (Haidari), Saiyid, ^ Araish-e Mahfil. Published by Munfhd Qudratu ^hlah. 

Calcutta, 1808. Araesay Mehfeel A translation, into the Hindoostanee 
Tongue of the celebrated Persian Tale entitled Qussu,e Hatim Tai, 
executed under the direction of John Borthwich Gilchrist ... by Sueed 
Hydurbux Hydreo. Bombay, 1845. Many other editions in India. 
Among them one in the Nigari character, (Calcutta, (?) 18^5), and one 
in the Gujarati character (Bombay, 1877). 

(A.JB. — There is another, altogether different, ArSish-e Mahfil, dealing 
with the history of India, by Sher ‘Ali Afsos.) 

T'ota Kuhanee. A Translation into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the 
popular Persian Tales entitled Tootee Numu, by Sueyud Hueder Buhhsh 
Hueduree. Under the Superintendence of J* Gilchrist* Calcutta, 1804. 
(An edition of four pages of this work had previously appeared in 1802 in 
Gilchrist’s Hindee Manual.) Other Editions : Calcutta, 1836; ib., 1839 ; 
Bombay, 1840; Madras, 1841 ; Bombay, 1844 ; Delhi, 1859 ; Oawnpore, 
1864; Bombay, 1870, and many others. Toia Kahani ; or Tales of a 
Parrot, in the Hindustani Language. Translated by Saiyid Haidar 
Bahhsh, surnamed Haidari , , . « new Edition with 

a Vocabulary of all the words occurring in the Text, by D. Forbes. London, 
1852. 
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2'he Tota Kakatil; or Tales of a Tarro% translated from Saiyid 
Haidar BalchsKs MndManl Version of Muhammad Qmm's Fenian 
Ahridgmnt of NaUshaWs Tiifi Nama, by G. Small. I^oudon, 1875. 


Bskhsh (HkidMi). Saiyid. - Oooli or the mmee e/ «» 

Jiaaaar J5 j^ccount . . • of those Moosulmans called Shoohnda or MarUps, from 

the Time of Mooliummud, to the Death of Uoosucn at Kurhula, Dy Mcer 
Hncdur Bukhsh Huedurec. Calcutta, 1812, 


Les Seances de IMdan, rSeits Imtoriques et eVyiaques sur la Vie ei laMort 
des princymu- Martyrs musidmancs, Ouvraye tradnit de I' Jlindoustam, 
par M. I’AbbOertrand, . . . s\x[y\ ia VElegie. de Miskin, traduite 
de la meme Lanyue, par M. Garciii dc Tassy. Paris, 1845. 


Sec Slier ’All Afbos. 

>> 

Hairat, Mirza, — See Arabian Nights. 

Hall, F. E-. — S®® 

Hari Prakafe, — See Biliari Lai. 

Haribcliandra, — See Sur Das. 

Hasan Mir, — Silir-ool-buyan (Sil.iru ’1-bajTin) or Mnsnmcee of3f<rr Tlmun, heimj a TTistory of 
’ ’ the Frince Jicnnceer, in Jlindoostanee Verse, rublished under tlie 

patronage of the Oollogo of Fort William in Bengal. Calcutta, 1805. 
Many other editions, such as Cawuporc, 18(i2, 1874; Mi'crut, 1876; 
Cawnpore, 1878, Nusri Bemixeor (Masr-e Benazir), or o prose Version by 
Meer Buhadoor Ulee, of the Sihr ool huyan, an enchanting Fairy Tale 
in Eindoostanee Verse, by Meer Ihisun; composed for the. use of the, 
Eindoostanee Students in the College of Fort William, under the 
superintendence of John Gilchrist, Calcutta, 1803. The Kasr-i Be-naxir^ 
An Eastern Fairy Tale, translated from the Urdu by C. W. Boudicr Bell. 
Calcutta, Hull (printed), 1871. 

See also Nihal Ohand (Liihori). 

Herklots, — See Ja'far Sharif. 

Hoernle, A. F. E., C.I.E., — See Ohand Bardai. 

Hollings, Capt. W., — See Lallu Lai; Maydiar ‘All Khan Wila. 

Ikram ‘All, — llihmnu ’s-safa. Translated from the drabie by Maiilavi /. ‘A. Calcutta, 1811. 

Other editions, Madras, 1840; Bombay, 1844 ; Kceoiid edition, edited by 
Ghulam Haidar, Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucluiow, 1848 ; Delhi, 1851 ; Lahore, 
(?) 1855 ; Luckuow, 1862; Madras, 1802; Lahw-e, 1808 ; Bombay, 1870, 
Baugaloro, 1872 ; Madras, 1872; Madras, 187!) ; Bulandsliahr, 1882 ; and 
otbers. Intilfhdb-i Il^wanu ’^~sajd (Sohictioiw from the 1. S.). Edited 
by J. Michael, London, 1820. D{fpeunu-s-§aju, Translated from the 
Arabic into EindMani, by Maulawl Ikram 'AH. A ?«fio Kdition, revised 
and corrected, by Duncan Forbes , , . and Dr. Charles llieu. 
London, 1862. The Jkhwan-us-safa , . . Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1862, 

A complete Vocabulary to the Iklman-oos-suffa ; with etymological 
Jllustralions of . difficult Words, By T, 1*. Manuel. Calcutta, 
1862. 
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A% English Translation of the AMwa-noos-safa, by Moonshee Syed 
Hoossain, Madras, 1855, The Ikhwan-oos-suffa, translated from the 
original Oordoo into English Pwse, and followed hy a Vocabulary of the 
difficult Words . • • occurring in the Text^ by T. P. Manuel. 

Calcutta, 1860. Ilchwdnu-s-safd ; or Brothers of Purity, Translated from 
the JHindustanl of Maulavl Ikram ^A% by John Platts, Esq., — Carried 
through the Press by Edward B. Eastwick. London, 18G9. 

Les Animaux, extrait du Tuhfat Ihhwan ussafa . . • iraduit 

d'apres la Version hindoustanie par M. Garcin de.Tassy. Paris, 1864. 

Insha Allah Rhan, called Insha, — Xulliydt-e Li^d A llah Khan, The complete works, Delhi, 

1855 ; Lucknow, 1876. 

A Tale hy Inshd Allah Khdn, Communicated and translated by 
L . Clint, Esq. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI (1852), 
pp. 1 and ff. Continuation, translated by the Rev. S. Slater. Vol. XXIV 
(1855), pp. 79 and ff. (This is the celebrated tale commonly called 
^ Kahdnl thetli Hindi^mi^ which has frequently appeared in Indian School- 
books such as ‘ Gui^M* Its ralue consists in its style, which, though 
pure and elegant Urdu and fully intelligible to the Musalmaiis of Delhi 
and Lucknow, does not contain a single Persian word. On the other 
hand, it is equally free from the Sanskritisms of Pandits. The idiom 
(including the order of the words) is distinctly that of Urdu, not of Hindi. 
In this last respect, it differs from the woik of Ayodhya Singh Upadhy ay, 
in which the order of words is that usual in Hindi. 

,, „ See also Section II. 

IHisamu ’d-din, — Shigvxf ndma-e Wilayat^ or Excellent Intelligence concerning Europe ; being 

the Travels of Mtrza Jtcsa Modeen in Great Britain and Prance, 
Translated from the original Persian Manuscript into Eindoostanee^ with 
an English Version and Notes, by James Edward Alexaudei\ London, 
1827. 

Ja‘far Sharif, — Qanoon-^e-hlam, or the Customs of the Moo sulmans of India ; comprising a full 

and exact Account of their various Bites and Ceremonies ,,, By 
Jaffur Shurreef composed under the Eireoiion of and translated by G. A. 
Herklots. London, 1832. 

Jarrett, Capt. H. S., — See Mulj.ammad Rafiq 

Kali Kpishha, Eaj5, — See Mazliar ‘All Khan Wila. 

Kazim ®Ali Jawan (Mlrza) and Lallii Lai, — Singffiasun Butteesee, or Anecdotes of the 

celebrated Bilcranajeet, . . . translated into Etndoosianee from the 

BrifB,hak,ha of Soondur Kubeeshwur, by Meerza Kazim Ulee Juwan, 
and Shrec Lulloo Lai Kub. Calcutta, 1805, Second Edition, Calcutta, 
1816, Other Editions: Calcutta, 1839; Agra, 1843; Bombay, 1854; 
Lucknow, 1862 ; Benares, 1865 ; Lucknow, 1870 ; same date j Delhi, 
1875 ; Lucknow, 1877 ; Meeiut, 1882. All the aboye are in the Nagari 
character. In the Gurmukhi character, Lahore, 1876. In the Persian 
charactei’, Agra, (?) 1866; Lucknow, (P) 1868. 

Singhasan Battisl manmm (a metrical version), by Rang Lai, alias 
Chaman. Oawnpore, 1869 ; ib*i 1871, 
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Selections (in the Nagarl character) in Vol. TI. of Shakespear’s 
MmtaMiah&t-i-JSincli. See Section III. 

SingMsan Battlsl . . . translated into Eindi, from the Sanskrit, 
by Lallvfi Lai Kabi ... A new edition ... with copious 
Notes by Syed Abdoollali. London, 1369. 

A Throne of Thirty-two Images, or the Buiiris ShingJiashitn. (Translated 
into English.) Calcutta, 1888. 

Contes indiens. Les trente-deuse Recite de Trone ( Batris-Bihhasan ) on 
les Merveillem ’Exploits de VikratMditya, traduiis ... par L. Feer. 
(Collections de Chansons et de Contes populaires, Vol. VI.) Paris, 1881. 

(Extracts from the S. B. in .1. Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue 
Eindoustani, pp. 150 and ff.) See Section II. 

KaijiBi ‘All Jawan (Miraa), — Sukoontula Natuh; being an Appendle to the English and 

Mtndoostanee dialogues [by J. B. Gilchrist], in the Unirersal Character. 
London, 1826. Another Edition, Lucknow, 1875. See Section 11. 

„ „ See Hafljsu 'd-dln Ahmad ; Muhammad Eafl*, commonly called SaudS; 

Muljammad Taqi, Mjr. 

Kempson, M., — See Nazir A^imad. 

IiakBlimai^ Sihgli, ESjS, — Sakuntala or the Lost Bing; a Sanskrit Erama of Kalidas, translated 

into Prose and Verse, with Mies hy Kunwar [Kajii] Laehman Sinha, 
Deputy Collector, N,-W. P. [pp. 95-175 of Siva Prasild’s Hindi Selections 
(1867).) Another Edition, Benares, 1897. 

The Sakuniald in Sindt, The Text of Kahvar Lachhman Sink 
critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and exegetical Notes, by 
E, Pincott. London, 1876, 

IiaUu Lai, — • Prem Sdgar ; or the Mstory of Krishm, translated into JTindee, by Shree Liilho 

Lai Kub. Calcutta, 1803, 1805, 1810, 1825 (with Vocabulary), 1831, 
(edited by Yogadhyan Misra), 1842, and many other editions in India. 
In the Gujarati character, Bombay, 1854, (illustrated) 1862, Ihe Prem 
Sdgar ; or the Ocean of Love, being a History of Kfi^hn, according to the 
tenth Chapter of the Bhdgavat of Vydsadev, translated into Hindi from 
the Brag Bhdkhd of Ckaturbhvj Misr, by Lallu Ldl, late BhdTehd Minshi 
of the College of Fori William. A new edition with a Vocabularp, 
b;^ Edward B. Eastwick, M.B,A,8. Hertford, 1851. Seleotions from 
ihe Prem Sdgar . . . The Hindi Text printed in the Roman 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary to the entire work. By J, F, 
Baness. Calcutta, 1875. Second Edition, 1880, 

Translations, The Prem Sagur. Translated into English, hy Capt. 
W. Hollings. Calcutta, 1848. Second Edition, 1807. Another, 
Allahabad, 1900. Prem Sdgar; or the Ocean of Lave. Literally 
translated from the Hindi of Shri LalU Ldl Kab into PLiglish, By 
Edward B. Eastwick, C.B., P.R.S., M.R.A.S. London, 1807, 

Selections f-om the Prem Sdgar and Bagh-o Bahar. Translated into 
literal English, with copious Notes, By *AdS,lat Khan. Second Edition, 
Calcutta, 1881. 
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Lallu ^ Bcijneeti ^ or Tales eothihiing the moral Doctrines^ and the civil and miliiart/ 

Policy of the Hindoos, translated from the original Sunscrit o/Narayun 
Pundit into Braj B,hahyha^ By Shree LuUoq Lai Kub. Calcutta, *1809. 
Other Editions, ib, 1827 5 Agra, 1843. Bdja^niU^ a Collection of 
Hindu Apologues^ wiiji a Preface, Notes, and supplementary Glossary. By 
E. E, H[all]. Allahabad, 1854. Other Editions: Luctnow, 1873; 
Calcutta, 1878. Third, E.dition, revised ajid published for the use 
of the Board of Examiners, By the Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea and 
Lt.-Col. A. C. Toker. Calcutta, 1883. 

Pajanlti ya Panchdpdkhyan. A Hindi Version^ by Bhairava-prasada, 
of the Braj-Bhakha Text of L, L. Bombay, 1854. Another Edition, 
Bombay, 1866. 

The Edjnzti ; or Tales exhibiting • . . ^ . Hindoos^ Translated 
literally from the Hindi of Shrl Lallu Lai Kah^ into English, by 
J. R. A. S. Lowe* Calcutta, 1853. 

Analysis et Extraits du Radj^niti. By M. !fed, Lancereau, Journal 
A. s^iat igue, IV., xiii. (1849), p. 71. 

„ „ Madho Bilaa ; Tale of Madho and Suloohan, in poetry (done into JERndi from the 

Sanscrit"), by Lallu Ji Lall Kabi. Agra, 1846. Other Editions : Calcutta, 
1868; Calcutta, ( 7 ) 1870. I have been unable to trace the earlier 
editions. 

„ „ See Bihari Lai ; Kazim ‘All JavrSn; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila ; Muhammad Taqi. 

Lai Kavi, — The Ch,hutru Prukask, a Biographical Account of Ch,hutru Sal, Raja of Boondelkhund, 

bg Lai Kuvi. Edited by Captain VP'. Price, Professor of Hindee and 
Hindoostanee in the College of Fort Williapi. Published under the 
authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction. Calcutta, 
1829. 

Bjstory of the Boondelas, by W. E. Pogson. Calcutta, 1828. 
(A translation of the Chhatra Praka^,) 

Lancereau, E., — See Lallu Lai ; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Will. 

Lees, W. Eassau, — See Ikram ‘Ali ; Sher ‘Ali AfsSs. 

Lowe, J. B. A. B., ■ — See Lall5 Lai. 

JlaJidi ‘Ali Khan, -r- See Nihal Ohaud (LahSri). 

Mannel, T. P., -w- See Haflzu ’d-din Ahmad j Ikram ‘AK* 

JVEashar ‘Ali Khan Wila, and Lallu Lai, — Buetal Pucheesee ; being a Collection of twentg- 
‘ fine Stories, related hg the Demon Buetal to the Raja Bicrumajeet, trans- 

lated into JETindoostanee from the Brujb,hah,ha of Soorut Euheeshwur, by 
Muzhur Ulee Khani Vila, and Shree Lnlloo Lai Eub. Calcutta, 1805. 
Other editions, Calcutta, 1809, 1834; Agra, 1843; Calcutta, 1849; 
Indore, 1849; Bombay, 1857; Calcutta, 1860; Calcutta, 1870 ; Benares, 
(iUustrated) 1876 ; ( 7 ) DelMj 1876. Algo printed in Vol. I. of Price’s 
JETindee and Mndoostetnee SeUoiions, 1830. See Section III. The Baiidl 
PacMsi j or jTwenty-five Tales of a Demon. Anew Edition of the Eindi Tenif, 
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with each Word expressed in the Sinddstdni Character immediately under 
the corresponding Word in the Ndgari; and with a perfectly literal English 
interlinear Translation, accompanied by a free translation in English at 
the foot of -each page, and, explanatory Notes, by W. B. Barker . . . 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford, 18&5. Baital PachcMsi. A new 
and corrected "Edition, with a vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the 
Text, by D. Eorbes. London, 185 7. 

Bytal'Pmhisi ; or the Twenty-five Tales of Bytal, translated from 
the Brujbhahha into English by "Rajah Kalee-Krishen Bahadur. Calcutta, 
1834. The Bytal Pucheesee : translated into English, by W. Hollmgs. 
Calcutta, 1860. Another Edition, *6. 1866. Reprinted, Allahabad, 1900. 
The Baital-Fachisi . , . translated from Br. Forbes’s new and 

corrected Edition, by Ghulam Mohammad Munshi. Bombay, 1868- 
Vikram and the Vampire, or Tales of Hindu Devilry. Adapted (from the 
Baital Pachisi) by Sir Richard F, Barton. London, 1870. The Baifdl 
Paahisi, or Twenty-five Tales of a Sprite. Translated from tlic Hindi 
Text of D. Forbes by J. Platts. London, 1871. 

Extraits du BStS-patchisi (traduits) par M. Ed. Laneercau. Journal 
Asiatiyue, IV,, xviii , xix, (1851-52). 

Bihliotheli orientalischer Marchen und Erzdhhingen in ikutscher 
Bearbeiiung mit Einleitung, Anmerhungen und Naohweisen. I. Bundchen. 
Baitdl Pachisi oder die fUnfundzwanzig Erzdhhmgen eines Damon. In 
deutscher Bearbeitung, &c. By Hermann Qosterloy. Leipzig, 187.8. 

Micliael, J., — See Ikram ‘All. 


Mirza Beg, — See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad. 

Mohanlal Vishijiulal Pandya, Pa^dlt, — See Chand Bardai. 
Mulhammad Asgkar ‘Ali Khan Nasim, — See Arabian Nights. 
Bluliammad Aslam, — See Muhammad Rafi‘. 


Mnliainmad Paiz, — See Nihal Chand (Lahori). 


MTihiaminad Hamid ‘Ali Khan, Hamid, — See Arabian Nights. 

Muhammad Rafi‘, commonly called Sauda, - milyat-e Sauda (spelt Intikahi 

Coolly at Souda), or Selections from the poetical Works of Rufeeu oos Souda, 
by Moularee Muhammad Uslam and Kazim Uleo Juwan. Calcutta. 1810. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, by Moulowo Golam Ilyder. Calcutta, 
^47. Muntalchab-i Musnawiyat-i Sauda. Revised Edition, by Captain 
H S. Jarrett. Calcutta, 1875. Selections from the Kulliyat or complete 
Works of Mirza Bafi-oos-Sauda . . . literally translated by Maior 

Henry Court. Simla, 1872. Editions of his complete works, — Kulhyat- 
e Sauda. Poetical Works of Mirza Mubiammad Rafl' (Sauda). Delhi, 
1853. Oawnpore, 1872, 1888. 


Muhammad Ramazan, — See Nihal Chand (Lahorl). 

Muhammad Taqi Khan, called Hawas, — LaiU Majnun-e Hawas. (The Story of the Loves of 

7 Cawnpore,1844; Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, 

lb., 1862: 1869 ; Oawnpore, 1874 ; ib., 1882 ; ib., 1885 , 
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MuHammad Tao.!, Mir, •— * Koohyat Meer Tuqee’, The poems of Meer MoTitimmud Tuqee, com- 
prising the Whole of his numerous and celebrated Compositions in the 
Oordoo, or polished Language of Sindoostan, edited by j^Kazim* ‘Ali 
Jawan. and other] learned Moonshees attached to the College of Fort 
William. Calcutta, 1811. 8hooulu,e ishq (Sho'la-e ‘Idkl) • Flame 
of Love: a Mindoostanee Poem, by Meer Mohummud Tuqee. Edited by 
William Carmichael Smyth. London, 1820. (This poem will also be 
found in Lallu Lai’s Lataif-e Hindi. See Section III.) Conseils aux, 
mauvais Poetes, Poeme de Mir Tahi, traduit de .Vhindoustani, par M, 
Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatiqm, VIL (1825), pp. 300 and ff. 
Separate reprint, Pans, 1826. Consigli ai cattivi poeti (translation of 
foregoing into Italian by Pugliesi Pico), Palermo, 1891. The Hindostani 
tost of this poem will be found on p. 124 of J. Vinson’s Manuel de la 
Langue Mmdoustani. Paris, 1899. See Section II. Satire eontre les 
Ignorants (literal translation of original), by J. Vinson in Eevue de 
Lingmstique, XXIV (1891), pp. 101 and ff. 

„ „ See Lallu Lai. 

Nazir, — See Wall Muhammad. 

Nazir AlJimad, Khan Bahadur, — Mir'atu *l-‘arus. (A Hindostani Novel, especially intended 

for women.) Cawnpore, 1869 ; Lucknow, 1869 ; Cawnpore, 1875 ; 
Bareilly, 1880 ; Allahabad, 1885 ; Delhi, 1889. The Bride's Mirror or 
Mir-atu l-Arus. Edited in the Roman Character with a Vocabulary and 
Notes by G, E. JVard. London, 1899. 

Bunatu ’n-na‘^. (A Tale of Indian Life, — a sequel to the pre- 
ceding.) Agra, 1868; ib., 1872 ; Cawnpore, 1879; Agra, 1888 ; Cawn- 
pore, 1882 ; ib., 1888. 

Tauhatu ’n-nasuh. (A novel on the importance of education and 
religious training.) Agra, 1874; Cawnpore, 1879; Allahabad, 1885 ; 
Delhi, 1889 ; Lahore, 1895. The Taubata-n-Nasilh (Repentance of 
Nussooh) of Maulvi Mdji Hdjis Nazir Ahmed of Eelhi . . , Edited 

mth Notes and Index, hy M. Kempson. London, 1886. Second Edition 
of the first five chapters, with annotations and vocabulary by the same. 
London, 1890. 

The Repentance of Nussooh. Translated from the original Eindustam 
by M. Kempson. London, 1884. 

(Extract from the Taiibatu ’n-na?rih,. in J. Vinson’s Manuel de la 
Ijungue Mindoustani, pp. 120 and If. See Section II.) 

Nihal Chaud (Lahorl) and Sher 'All Afsos, — (Gul-e Balawall, also called Mazhab-e ‘Ishq.) 

Gooli Bulcawulee, a Tale translated from the Persian into Mindoostanee, 
by Muonsliee Nihal Chund, under the superintendence of J. Gilchrist. 
Calcutta, 1804. Muzhubi Ishq, on the Gooli BukawuUe, written in the 
Oordoo Dialeet, by Moonshee Nihal Chund . . . and afterwards 

revised by Meer Sher Ulee iTfsos . . . Second Edition. Revised . , . 
by T. Roebuck. Calcutta, 1815. Another Edition, edited by Muham- 
mad Fai? and Muliammad Ramazan, Calcutta, 1827 ; Another Edition, 
Calcutta, 1832. Muzuhai Ash. A Translation into the Sindoostanee 
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Tongue of the popular Persian Tales, entitled Goolai Bucawleg, by 
Moonsey Neebalohuni Laboree, under the superintendent (sic') of John 
Gilchrist. Sixth Edition. Bombay, 1848. Other editions, Calcutta, 1846 ; 
Lucknow, 1848 ; Bombay, 1850 (in one volume with Mahdi ‘Ali Khan’s 
Tusuf ZulaiMa and Mir Hasan’s Sihru 'Irhaym) ; Cawnpore, 1851 ; 
Delhi, 1852; Cawnpore, 1859; iJ., 1869; Delhi, 1872 (in the Nagarl 
character); 1878 (with illustrations); i5., 1887 (Nagarl character); 
Cawnpore, 1875; Lucknow, 1875 ; *5., same year; Cawnpore, 1876; 
Delhi, 1876; Cawnpoie, 1877 (illustrated); ib., 1879; Delhi, 1879; 
Madras, 1879 ; Delhi, 1881 (illustrated); Benares, (?) 1887 ; Cawnpore, 
1889. 

Extracts from the Gooli Bukawullce are in Vol. II. of Price’s IRndee 
and Bindoostanee Selections. See Section III. 

A translation into English by Lieut. B. P. Anderson was published in 
Delhi in 1851. I have not seen it. 

Abrige du Soman hindousfani intituU La So$e de BaJcawali. Journal 
Asiatique, II., xvi. (1835), pp. 193 and 338. Separate reprint, par ' 
M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1885. La Doctrine de VAmour ou 
Taj-ulmuluk et Bahawali, Soman de PUlosophie religiueuse, par Nihal 
Chand de Delhi (sic), traduit de V PRndoustani, par M. Garcin do Tassy, 
Parip (in Revue de I’Qrient), 1§68, 

Oesterly, Hermann., — See Mazhar *Ali Khan Wila. 

Paramananda, Pandit, — See Bihari L51. 

Pico, Pn^eae, -rr See Mnljammsd Taql, Mir. 

Pinoott, Frederic, — See Arabian Nights ; Lakshman Sihgh, RSjl. 

Platts, dTohn, — See Ikrlm ‘All ; Mazhar ‘Ali KhSn WilS. 

Ppg|On, W, T— See Lai Kavi. 

Price, Capt. William, — See Amman, Mir; Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir ; L5l Kavi; Maghar ‘Ali Kh& 

Wila ; Nihal Chand (Lah5ri) ; ShSr ‘All AfsCs. 

Pyare Lai, Pan(Lit, — See Arabian Nights. 

EpJab ‘Ali Beg, Snrur, MiraS, — See Arabian Nights, 

Rang Lai (Chaman), — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawan. 

Rieu, Dr. (Branles, — See Ikram ‘All. 

Roebuck, Capt. Thomas, — See Amman, Mir; :^fiz.u ’d-dln Aljimad; Nihal Chand (Laliori). 
Saiyid Husain, Munshi, — See Ikram ‘All. 

Sardar, — See Sur Das. 

Sauda, — See Mnbiammad Rafi‘. 

ShSdi Lai Chaman, — See Arabian Nights. 

Bhakebpear, John, — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawan ; gher ‘All Afscs. 

Shamsu ’d-din Aljmad, Munshi, — See Arabian Nights. 
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Sher ‘Ali Afsos, Mir, — Baqk-e Urduy The It ose Garden of TCmdoost an; translated from Shyhh 

Sadee^s original Nursery or Persian Goolistan of Sheeraz^ by Meer Sber 
Ulee Ufsos . * . under the direction and superintendence John 

Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1802. Other Editions, Calcutta, 1808 j Madras, 
1844; Bombay, 1846; Dehli, 1848; Bombay, 1851 (without prefatory 
matter). 

» -Araish-i muhjil^ heing a Sistorg in the JB^indoostanee Language of the Sindoo 

Princes of Dihleefrom Joodishtur to Pithoura. Compiled from the KhooL 
asut-oohEhnd {of Sujan and other AutlioriiieSy by Meer Sher Ulee 

Ufsos Calcutta, 1808. Other Editions : Calcutta, 1848 ; Lahore, 1867 ; 
Lucknow, 1870. The Araish-i-mahfil, printed for the use of the junior 
Hembers of Her IHajesty^ s Indian Ciril Services, Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1863. 

Selections from this work will be found in Shakespeai’s Muntahhahai-- 
i-Hindi (1817) and in Price’s Hindee and Sindoostanee BelecUons (1830). 
See Section III. 

The Araish^v-mahfil, or the Ornament of the Assembly^ literally trans^ 
lated from the Oordoo by M, H. Court. Allahabad, 1871 ; Second Edition, 
Calcutta, 1882. • 

Amish e JIahfll or Assemblage ofOmament (sic). Ten Sections of a 
Description of India, being the most interesting Portion of /. Shdkespears 
J/ a nt a klighut- i- JECt ndi • . • Translated from the Hindoostanee and 

accompanied with Notes, explanatory and grammatical, by N. L. Benmohel. 
Dublin, 1847. 

Quelque Ltgnes $ur les Sciences des hides ^ extraites de V Araich^i- 
Mali/ll, de Mir Cher Aly Afsos, et tradfutes de V Hindoustani, par M. 
Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, IX. (1826), pp. 97 and ff, 

Quelque Lignes but les Fruits et les Fleurs de V Hindostan, extraites 
de V Araich-iAiahfil, ou Staiistique et Uistoire de VHindos/an, par Mir 
C her’- Aly- Af SOS, et traduite de V JBdndoustani, par M. Garcin de Tafifsy. 
Journal Asiatique, XI. (1827), pp. 94 and ff. 

JHistoire dti Regne des Pandavas dans V Hindoustan, traduite du Texts 
hindoidtani de VAraich-i Mahfil de Mzr Gher-i^Ali Afsos, Plar M^, 
TAblie Bertrand, Journal Asiatique, III., xiv,, 1842, pp. 71 anil 

Uistoire des Rois de VMindousfan aprhs les Pandavas, traduite du 
Texte Hindoustani de MzrCker-i Alt Afsos, By the same. Ib^, lY,, lih, 
1844, pp. 104 and £f.; 229 and il. ; 354 and 

— There is another and altogether different Arai^-e Mahfil by 
Haidar Bal^^ Haidarl, which deals with the Story of I^tim Tal, The 
two works have often been confounded. 

,, „ Sec Haidar Ea khgh (Haidari) ; Nihal Ohand (Lahori). 

Slater, Bev. S-, — See Ingha Allah Khan called Insha. 

Small, G,, — See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari). 

Smith, II, F., — See Amman, Mir. 

Smyth, William Carmichael, — See Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 
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Sur Das, — &ur-s&gar\ Lucknow, l8G4j Agra, 1876 ; Lucknow, 1880. 

J)nslitikut\ Luckiiow, 1890 (with tlio comm, of Sardar, called 
BhtyalahaH) ; Benares, 1869 (with a comm, by Giridhar Gubwami) ; 
Datiia, 1889 (with a comm, by Hansohaudra). 

Many editions of portions of the Bur-dBgar have appeared in India, 

Syamal Das, KaT^iraj, — See Ohand Bardai, 

Tahsinu ’d-din, — Qissa-e Kamrup o Kala. Les AveMiures ile Kamrup^par Tahcin-wldhu publiees 
en Eindonsfani par M. Garcin de Tassy . . , Paria, 1835. 

Les Atieniures lU Kamrup^ hinthiisfani romanke^ (fuprh 

V Edition de M. Ganin de Tassy, par M. TAbb^ Bertrand, Paris, 1869. 

Yocahuhire Jiindoustani-fiHinQais pour le Texts des Aventures de 
Kamrup, par MM. Garciii de Tassy et FAbbe Bertrand. Pans, 1857. 

Les Aventures de Kamrup, par Tahein-uddm ; tradyLites de Vllindou'- 
stani par M. Garcin de Tassy , . Paris, printed under the auspices of 
the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain and Ireland, 1834. 

Tod, Col. James, — See Chand Bardai. 

Toker, Lt.-Col. A. C., — S^e LallQ Ltil, 

Tolbort, T. W. H., — See Arabian Nights. 

Tdtaram Shayan, — See Arabian Nights. 

Vinson, J.,— See Amman, Mir; Ka^jm ‘Ali Jawan; Muljiammad Taqi, Mir; Nawr Al>mad. 

Wall Muhammad, usually known as Nazir, — Kulllyat, or Complete Works, inujknow, 1870 ; 

Delhi, 1877. Banjara Kama (contains two p<H‘ms, viz., Mnnjara Nclma, 
or the Stoxy of the Grain Mcrehant, and Achar ehulw-ht, or Pickled Bats). 
Lucknow, (?) 1860. Banjara Kama, and Moil Kama, Lucknow, 1874. 
Giri’-hand-e K(mr (a collection of sliort poems, of which thi^ principal is 
the JbglKTma). Agra, (?) 1860. Lutli Majnim'^e Naftr (iliQ Romance 
of Laili and Majnua inverse). Oawnporc, 1866 ; Dislhi, 1873. Mm'- 
talfhab-e Kaxir (selections from his poems), (lawnpore, 18G3; Bombay, 
1880. 

Waliu 1 lah, Shah, usually known as Wall, — DUofm-i Walt. Les Oeuvres de Wah, pub- 
liees en, hhuloustaiii par M. Garcin do Tassy, Paris, 1834. Another 
edition, Lucknow, 1878. Les Oeuvres de iPafk Tradmiiou et Kates, 
par M. Garcin dc Tassy. Paris, 1830. 

. Ward, G, E., — See Nazir Ahmad. 

Wila, — See Mazhar ‘All Khan Wila. 

Williams, Monier, — See Amman, Mir. 

Yoga-dhyan Mi&ra, — See Lallu Lai. 

Section IV.-^APPENBIX. 

Early Translations of the Heriptnres, 

Sehultze, Benj., and Callenberg, J., — The first four (Jlmptcrs of GcncHis in Ilindustani. 

Translated by Sehultze and published by (Jallenborg* llalie, 1745-46. 
Da.iiel by the same, Hallo, 1748. 
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Selmltze, Benj., and Callenbarg, J., — Emngeliim Lueae, in Lingmm indostaMoam iranslaium 

a viro plur.reverendo B injam. SchuKHo, evangelico in India Missionano, 
edidit T). Jo. Henr. Callenbergius. Halae Saxonum, 1749. The same,-l 758. 

Aoia Apostolorum, in Ltnguam, etc., Halae Sax. 1849. 

Episiola Jacobi, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1750. 

Marci Evangelium, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Evangelium Johannis, in Linguam, etc. Hake Sax., 1758. 

Johannis Apooalgpsis, in Linguam, etc. Halae, 1758. 

Novum Testamentum, in Linguam, etc. Halae, 1758. 

Hunter, Will., — The New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated into the Einchottanee Language, 

by Mirza Mohummud Fitrut and other learned Natives of the College of 
Fort William, revised and compared with the Original Greek by Will. 
Hunter. Calcutta, 1805. 

Serampore Missionaries (Anon.), — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 

translated into the Eindoostanee Language from the Original Greek. By 
the Missionaries of Serampore. Serampore, 1811. fThis is rather 
Hindi.] 

Marm hi Pothi (the whole Bible). Serampore, 1812, 1816, 1819 
5 Vols. 

1 ) ij T'Ae Gospels tianslated into Braj Bhafchal. Seraru- 

pore, 1822. The New Testament, 1827. 

„ (, The New Testament translated into Kauauji. Serampore, 1822, 

Martyn, The Bev. H., — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated 

into the Eindoostanee Language from the original Greek, by the Bev. S. 
Martyn, and afterwards carefully revised with the assistance of Mirza 
Fitrit and other learned Natives. For the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Serampore, 1814. Persian character. 

The same. Nagari character. Calcutta, 1817. 

The same. Persian character. London, 1819. 

Chamberlain, J., — The four Gospels, translated into the Hindui Language. Serampore, 1820, 

Acts to I. Corinthiaus, 1823, All these in Nagari type. The four 
Gospels in Kaithi type, Serampore, 1823. 

Thompson, Bev, J. T,, — The four Gospels translated into Hindi ; Serampoie, 1826. Psalms, 

ih., 1836. Both in Nagail. 

BOWley, The Bev. William, — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

altered from Martyn' s Oordoo translation into the Einduee language by the 
Bev. William Bowley, under the patronage of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society. Calcutta, First three Gospels, 1818-19 ; Fourth Gospel, 1820 ; 
Acts, 1822; Entire New Testament, 1820; an edition of the four Gospels, 
Calcutta, 1826, in the Kaithi character. 

{To be continued^) 
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MAHlRlSHTEt AND MARATHt 
BY STEN KONOW, OE THE UNIVBBSITY OP CHKISTIANXA, NORWAY. 

MSHiRAsHTut is the principal of the so-called Prakrit languages. Dandin, in his KAvyadarla 

I. 35, states that it M'as based on the language spoken in Maharashtra, — MaMrhhlr&sraydm 
hhdsJi&m prahrthiam Frdkrtani vidtih. 

Maharashtra broadly corresponds to the country between the Vindhyns and the Kistna. 
According to the Bfilaramayana, X., 73^ (p. 302, 18 ff. in the edition by OOvinda Ddva ^Astri) 
it comprised Vidarbha and. Kuntala ; in other words, almost the whole territory within which 
the modern Marathi is spoken. 

The oldest extant work in Maharashtri, the Satta,sai of HAIa, was, according to tradition 
compiled in PratishthAna, then the capital of MaharAshtra, on the Godawari. PratishthAna is 
the modern Paithan, the home of several well-known Marathi poets. The tradition, according 
to which HAla was a king of Maharashtra, agrees with other occasional statoinents in Sanskrit 
literature. Another name of HAIa is SAtavahana or SAlivAhana, SAlAhana. Compare IlCmachandra, 
AbhidhAnachintAmani, VII., 12 ; DAsinumamAlA, VII., 66 ; I II., 7. According to the latter source! 

II. , 36, HAla was a Kuntala. A Kuntala SAtakarnin SAtavAhana is mentioned in Vatsyayana’s 
KamasAira (p. 164), and the name of SAtakani of^the SAtavahana family occurs in the Nasik 
cave inscriptions among the members of the Audhrabhrtya dynasty. Moreover, the king 
SAtavAhana of PratishthAna was, according to the KathAsaritsAgai'a and the BrhatkatliamaSjari, 
the psitron to whom GunAdhya first presented his B}-hatkathA, a fact which should not be 
overlooked in fixing the original home of the PaiSAchl dialect of the BrhatkathA. 

It seems impossible to doubt that the Indian tradition connects MAliunishtri with the 
Maratha country, so that the conclusion would be justified that MAliArashtrl and modem 
Marathi are derived from the same base. This is also the opinion hold by scholars such as 
Bhandarkar, Garrez, Jacobi, Kubn, Pischel, and others. Dr. Hoernlo, on the other hand, in his 
Comparaiwe Grammar of the Gaiidian Languages, London, 1886, pp. xviii and ff., gives a 
different explanation of the name Mali ArAshbri, incidentally used by the oldest PrAkrit gi-ammarian 
Vararuchi to denote the principal Prakrit dialect. Ho says, ‘ There are in reality two varieties 
of Prakrit. One includes the 'SaurasSnl and the (so-called) MAhArAshtrt. These are said to be 
the prose and poetic phases of the same variety, and even this distinction is, probably, artificial, 
The other is the MAgadlil.’ Dr, Hoernlo is of opinion that Varariiohi’B MAliArAshiirl simply 
was “a laudatory or descriptive expression, meaning ‘the PrAkrit of the groat kingdom’ (i, e., 
^ DoAb and RAjpAtAnil . . . ) and thoreforo the principal PrAkrit.” 
Maharashtri is, he continues, ‘not far from synonymous with what wo now call Western 


\f has also stated his opinion that tho connection lictwoon MAliArAshtri and 

Marathi has not yet been proved, and has pointed out that tho latter form of speech in 
important points agrees with eastern vornacnlars, (f. ante, Vol. XXX., 1901, pp, 553 and ff. 

J 'if*? derivation of both languages from tho same 

forma nf+ti i ^ ° and Hauvasfini aro two 

^ bemg admittedly imp^siblo to derive MariUld from the same old 

hand, attention is drawn to tho fact that MarAthJ in 
Both arLm! eastern forms of speech which have nofcliing to do with MAliArAshtri. 

above whkh u ' ° *hey are not weakened by tho facts drawn attention to 
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It will, therefore, he necessary to deal with the matter from a philological point of view. 
In the first place we shall have to state the mutual relationship between the various Prakrit 
dialects It will then be necessary to define the position of Mariitht among the modern 
vernaculars of India, and only then we shall be prepared to decide whether Maharashtri and 
modern Marathi are related in such a way as the names of the two dialects and Indian tradition 
would naturally lead us to believe. Before doing so it will, however, be of use to state what 
the meaning is of the word Prakrit. 

The so-called Prfikrits are literary languages based on the vernaculars of various parte of 
ancient India. They were at an early date described by the grammarians whose works became 
the sonrces from which later authors learned Prakrit. In this way those dialects gradnally 
ceased to be real vernaculars. Several rules laid down by the grammarians were probably 
only generalisations of tendencies in the spoken language so as to make them the common rule. 
On the other hand, one and the same Prakrit may be influenced by more than one spoken dialect. 
This was due to the fact that the Prakrits very early lost their character of local forms of speech 
and became the universal languages of various kinds of literature. Mahftrashfcri almost mono- 
polised the lyrics and the Kavya so far as this latter kind of literature was written in Prakrit ; 
SaurasSni and Magadhi became the dialects used by various characters in the dramatic literature! 
It is clear that a language such as Mahfirashfcri, which was used by lyrical poets from all parts 
of India, would in course of time adopt words and perhaps also inflexional forms from other 
vernaculars than that which was its original base. On the other band, it would naturally 
influence the spoken vernaculars. The language of lyrical poetry is, of course, more apt to 
exercise such an influence than that of any other branch of literature. Every Prakrit, and 
especially Malhiirslshti't, should therefore be expected to be of a more or less mixed character. 
And this is also mndeniably the case. 

On the other hand, the Prfikrits were no mere grammatical fictions, and the more we learn 
about the linguistic conditions of old Jpdia, the more we see that the differences between the 
various Prakrit dialects correspond to actual differences in the spoken vernaoulars. 

The principal Prakrit dialects described by the old grammarians are as follows : — 

1. Maharilsh^rt, according to tradition based on the vernacular of the Mara^ha country. 
Jt is the language of lyrics and the Kavya, and, in the dramatical literature, it is used in songs 
by those persons who are represented to speak Sanrasflni in the prose passages, 

2. Saurasgnt, based on the dialect of Saurasflna, the country about ifathurA It is used 
as the pi’ose dialect of certain categories of people in the plays. 

8. Magadht, based on the dialect of the MAgadha country, and used in the plays as, the 
dialect of certain lower classes, both in the prose passages and in the songs. 

4. Ardhamagadhi, the dialect in -yhich the sacred books of the Jains are written, 
probably based on the old vernacular spoken about and to the east of the modern Allahabad. 

Of those dialects, MahArAshtri and ArdliamAgadhi are best known, less SanrasAnl, and 
Magadhi only very unsatisfaptorily. *' 

'Saurasflnl is more closely related to classical Sanskrit than the other Prakrit dialects. The 
vocabulary is essentially the same and fpr^yi from the many provincial words which often makes 
the undorslandiiig of other Prakrit dialects so diflicult. The inflexional system also agrees 
with Sanskrit in its simplicity, while other dialects show the rich variety of various forms as 
the old Vodic dialects. The oldest Prakrit grammarian, Vararuchi, was already aware of this 
close relation between Sanskrit and Sanras^ni, and he expressly states that the latter is based 
on the former. 
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In this respect SaurasSnl differs widely from Maharashtr!, which in the rich system of 
iufleyional forms and the frequent occurrence of provincial words agrees with eastern languages, 
especially with Ardhamagadhi. 

On the other hand, there is a certain relationship between 'SaurasSni and the so-called 
MStradhi Vararuohi, XIII., 2, declares that the prakrti or base of that latter dialect is Sauraseni, 
and” similar statements are made by other grammarians. And in reality, both dialects often 
seem to a<^ree very closely, in inflexional forms and in vocabulary. On the other hand, there are 
also important points in which they differ. These points would probably bo more numerous if 
we knew a little more about Mdgadhi. Our knowledge of this dialect is, however, very limited. 
It seems certain that several vernaculars were considered to bo related to Magadbi. We may 
perhaps assign the whole eastern part of India to that language, and it is probable that the 
particular dialect which was described as M&gadhi by the Prfikrit grammarians was one of the 
westernmost which had been largely influenced by the language of the Doab. It should be 
remembered that tbe Brabmanioal civilisation of Western India came very early to the Vid6ha 
country, which is to this day a stronghold of Brahmanism, and VidSha in early times formed 
part of the Magadha kingdom. Brahmanical civilisation early pervaded the whole of North- 
Eastern India. The prevalence of the Gauda-Eitl is to a great extent due to the influence of 
an- old civilisation which had been forced into narrow forms sanctioned by old tradition. The 
Vidarbha-Riti, on the other hand, is closely connected with the country of Maharashtra. It is, 
therefore, perhaps allowable to infer that the apparent connection between SaurasSnt and 
Magadbi was due to tbe influence of Sanskrit in the East, and that the vernaculars of the people 
were different. The modern dialects of the Magadha and Vidfiha conntries seem to show that 
the old vernaculars of those districts were more closely connected with Mfihar&shtri and 
Ardhamfigadhi. 

This latter dialect may be described as a link between M&harSslitrt and M&gadhl, more 
closely connected with the former than with the latter. 

It is very difflcult to make a precise statement of the mutual relationship of the various 
Pr&knt dialects, the more so because all later Indian authors usually confound them. An 
author like R^jasekhara, for instance, who was a native of the Marfitha country, freely mixes 
M&hSrilshfcri forms and words in his SanrasSni. And some of the most striking differences 
between the various dialects are by no means local variations, but simply different stages in the 
same development. 

Everyone who has the most superficial knowledge of the Prfikrits vrill remombor that they 
apparently may be divided into two groups, Mfih&rashfcri and ArdhamSgadhl on one side, and 
Sauras^ni and Magadbi on the other. Both groups are distinguished by the different treatment 
of single consonants between vowels, and by the different inflexional systems. I have already 
pointed out that the latter characteristic cannot be urged so long as our knowledge of Mdgadht 
is so limited. With regard to the former the facts are as follows. 

The Prakrit grammarians teach that an unaspirated mute consonant, if not a cerebral, is 
generally dropped between vowels in all Prfikrit dialects, and a faintly souiuIckI y, or, in the 
case of p and h, a v, is substituted for it. This y is not, however, written in other than Jaiua 
manuscripts. It seems certain that this rule of the grammarians was a generalisation of stray 
ooourrences or of a phonological tendency, and did not exactly represent the actual facta f»f the 
genuine vernaculars. The tendency to drop consonants in snob positions must, however, have 
been rather strong, as we find its results largely prevalent in modern dialects. Compare 
Maa^hi humbhdr, Sanskrit lcumbha(h)dra, a potter; ta(i, Sanskrit tttdd(<j)a, a tank ; siiy, Sans- 
krit a needle ; Sanskrit I don’t know; b'i, Sanskrit bi(j)a, seed; 

iamfbharj, Sanskrit h(i)adi, hundred; jidy, Sanskrit pd(d}a, foot; kSl, Sanskrit ha(d)aU, 
a plantain, and so on. 
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The Prakrit grammarians make one important exception from the rule. A i betyreen vowels 
becomes d in SaurasSni and Magadhi, but is dropped in other dialects. It will be remembered 
that this change ot ^ to d and the corresponding one of th to dh in Sanras^iii and M%a3hi ia 
the most striking feature in which those dialects differ from Maharashtrx and Ardham%adhi, 
Compare Sanskrit SaurasSni ; Magadhi ydnddi *, Maharashtri and Ardhamiigadhi 

jdridi^ he knows ; Sanskrit gata, SaurasSni and Magadhi gada^ Maharashtri and Ardhamugadhi 
gaa or gay a, gone, etc. In reality, however, this is not a difference of dialect but of time, the 
soft consonant being the intermediary step between the hard one and the dropping of tha 
whole sound. To take a parallel from a distant language, every d between vowels is dropped 
in Norwegian. That language has been largely influenced by Danish, in which form of speech 
every t between vowels is softened to a d, while t in the same position remains in Norwegian. 
In such words, however, which have been borrowed in the Danish form, a d between vowels is 
dropped even when it represents an old Thus Danish lade, from late, to let, Norwegian la. 

The change of ^ to d which is so characteristic of SaurasSni and Magadhi is exactly 
analogous to the change oth to g in Ardham%adhi and Jama Maharashtri thus, asoga^ as6ka. 
The grammarian Vararuchi (11. 7) also allows the change of ^ to in Maharashtri in some words. 
It thus follows that the different treatment of a ^ between vowels cannot be taken as the 
starting point of a classification of the old Prakrits. 

The common theory among English scholars seems to be that the Prakrits can be divided 
into two groups, one western comprising Maharashtri and Sauraseni, and the other, the eastern, 
comprising M%adlii alone, Ardhamagadhi is then considered as a link between these two 
groups. Compare Dr. Hoernle, i. c , and Dr. Grierson, 8evev\, Graynmars of the Dialects and 
Sub-dialects of the Bihaii Language^ Part I., Calcutta, 1883, p. 5, and in other later publicar' 
tions. 

The principal points in which both groups differ are as follows : — 

1. All s-sounds become s in the west and s in the east ; thus, Sauraseni Mfigadhl 

kes^m^ in the hairs. 

2 Every r is changed to an I in the east ; thus, SanrasSni rdd, Magadhi Idd^ a king. 

3. Every initial j is changed to a j/ in the east, while the opposite change from y to j m 
the rule in the west. Thus, SaurasSui jdnS, I know ; jadhd,skQ ; Magadhi ydtid, I know ; yadhd, 
as. The manuscripts usually write j also in Magadhi. 

4. The nominative singular of masculine a-bases ends in 6 in the west and Jn S in the 

east. Thus, SaurasSnt puriso, MUgadhi pulisi^ a man. i 

Ardhamagadhi agrees with the western languages in the three first points, while in the 
fourth it usually has the eastern form. The nominative ending in 5, however, is also used in 
the oldest text. 

It will bo seen that the features on which this classification is based are mostly of a super- 
ficial kind. The different pronunciation of various sounds cannot properly be taken as the 
starting point for a philological classification. We should then, for instance, be justified in 
using the different pronunciation of an original v and the treatment of the old ss in the future 
in Gujarati and Western Hindi in order to prove that both languages belong to quite different 
groups of Indo-Arjau Vernaculars. With regard to tha treatment of ^-sounds in the east we 
know that it differed in different localities. In Dhakki, which shares some of the^ charac- 
teristic features of Magadhi and would certainly have to be classed as an eastern Prakrit, we 
have two ^-sounds, a dental e representing the dental and cerebral 5-sounds in Sanskrit, and 

a palatal i corresponding to Sanskrit L Thus, pulisd, a man; dasa, ten. 

' la the dialect of non-oanonioal literature of the Jams For our present 

purposes it may be considered as ideutical with ordinary M&hflx&shtrl. 
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Dhakki also shows that the substifcation of y iovj ia Magadhi only was a local peculiarity. 
Dhakki hasj; thusyj>a9^pid?xm, Ssi,nski'itjalpi^um, to talk. The state of afifairs in the modern 
dialects of Magadha tends to show the same. 

The Dhakki form p^diso, a man, also shows that the nominative in e was not used in the 
e;xtreme east, and it cannot, therefore, be made tho basis of a cluBsification. The nominative 
in e was probably a local form, which has, in later times, spread over a much wider area. 

The common change of neuter a-bases to masculines In Mfigadht is of a similar kind. The 
subsequent linguistic history of India shows how cautious we must bo in using such features 
as the distinguishing marks between different groups. The classification of dialects is con-^ 
tinually modified by new developments, which, originating withm a small area, afterwards 
spread in all directions. 

The division of the Prakrits in a western and an eastern group should tborofor© bo dropped 
as artificial and based on considerations which are not fundamentally important onoagh. 

It would seem much more natural to divide the Prfikrits in a Northern and a Southern 
group, the former comprising SaurasSni and Magadhi and tho other Mfilnlrashtrl and Ardha- 
magadhi. The former would be distinguished by a greater simpUcity in its inflexional system, 
and by the formation of its passive voice and conjunctiva participle, in all which paints it 
differs from the southern dialects. Such a classifiioation cannot, however, bo earnestly urged, 
MAgadht being, after all, so different from Saurasoni that it is impossible to class both 
together. 

The old classification was based on the theory that Saurasfin! and MilhuraHhiri wore essen- 
tially the same dialect. It is not any more necOsSsary to prove ihai tins is not tho case. The 
phonetical laws of both are quite different, the inflexional system of Milhilnlshirl is much more 
developed and much richer than is the case in SaurasSni, and the vocabulary is full of popular 
words, while SaurasSni in this respect hardly differs from classical yanskrit. Wo may add the 
different form of the future, of the conjuactive participle, of tho optative, of tho passive, and 
of the emphatic particle (Mahariishfcri chea, jem). All these points arc <iuiic sufficient 

to make it necessary to distinguish both as different forms of speech, 

Jt is a well-known fact that Miiharashfcri in tho characteristios just alluded to gonorally 
agrees with ArdhamSgadht, This proves that Milhurashtid has a decided loaning towards the 
cast, and must be quite separated from SaurasdnL Mahilrashtr! and Ardliamilgadht are, on the 
other hand, quite distinct dialects, but they have much moro in common than Milhfinlsh^riand 
SaurasSni. Moreover, there are certain indioatjous which show that MJlgadht was based on 
a dialect of the same kind as those which gave rise to Mlhfirfishtri and Ardhamftgadhl. As has 
already been mentioned, the principal distinguishing points with reganl to the latter two dialects 
are the vocabulary and the free use of varied inflexional forms. In other words, they show the 
same relation to Saurasgni as the Vedic dialects to classical Sanskrit. Tho different vocabulary 
is already sufficient to show that they are radically different forms of Hpooch. And the sam^ 
is the case with their declensions and conjugations. It does not matter for our prosont purposes 
whether or not classical Sanskrit and Sauras6ni aro based on tlio vernacular of the same 
locality. It is sufficient to state tih^t both seem to represent tho more fixed form of the speech 
of theeducated classes as opposed to the vernaculars of tho masBos. And in this coimoxion it is 
worth noting that low-caste people do x\ot speak SanrasSni in the plays. 

With regard to M%adhi it is of course impossible to make a definite stetomont about its 
vocabulary. The materials available are too scanty. On the other hand, it seems to bo cer- 
tain that the dialect in question in several points agreed with MuhfinUhtrt and Ardhamagadht. 
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As regards phonology, we may note the change of ^ to ^ in Jaina Maharashfcri, Ardha 
Magadhi and Magadlii ; thus, Ardhamagadhi, Jama Maliiirashtri sdvaga, Magadhi iSvaga, 
a pupil. Compare, however, the remarfes about d, above. 


Though 8-souiids in Magadhi generally become s, we also find instances of the change of 
to h, which plays a great lole in the formation of the future in Mahariishtri and Ardhama- 
gadhi. Compare forms such as Magadhi puttdha and putta$sa, of a son. 

We may further note the cerebralising of dental sounds and the change oi t to I {i. e , I) in 
Miihiirashfcri, Ardhamagadhi, and Magadhi, Compare Pischel, Grammaiik der Frakru Sprachen, 
Strassbuig, 1900, §§ 219, 289, 238. 


Such changes also occnr in SaurasSni, but only sporadically. 

If VNC tnin to the inflexional system we find several indications that Magadhi is based on 
a dialect with the same rich variety of forms as MaliuiJishtii and Ardhamagadhi. 

Thus Magadhi has, like the two last-mentioned dialects, preserved the old dative of 
a>bases, at least in verses. (Pischel, ^ 361.) It has two different forms of the genitive of the 
same bases, thus, puttassi and puUdha, of the son , two forms of the locative, thus, muM, in 
the mouth, IcuvnTnini^ in the well. There is even a third form of this case, ending m ahim^ thus, 
Imldlmh, in the family. The genitive plural ends in dmni and dham^ the vocative pluial m 
d and dho, etc 

Note also the form t6, therefore, in all dialects with the exception of Bauraseni. 


The At manepadam, which in Bauraseni is only used in the first person singular,^ occurs 
also in otiier persons in Magadlii, not, however, so often as in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi. 
Considering the scanty materials for our knowledge of Miigadhi, tins point is of importance. 

Optatives such as larexju, I may do, do not occur in Bauras6n}, but are occasionally found 
inMa-adhi and are the common forms in Mrihanlshtii and Ardhamagadhi Forms such as 
lohe 'odi or lahe, I may-take, which are the only ones used in Bauraseni, on the other hand seldom 
occur in the other PiTiktits, 

Vetbal bases ending in a short a usually form their imperative in a ; thus, piva, drink. In 
Maharashtri, Ardhamagadhi, and Magadhi, however, we also find forms such as ptvdhi. 

The suffix which plays a great r61e in MfiharashtrJ and Ardhamagadhi, is related to 

in Magadhi gdmMua, Sanskrit grdmga, and the modern dialects spoken m the old Magadba 
country show that an Z-suffix must have been common in Magadba Apabramsa. 

Sucli indications seem to sliov. that Magadhi was based on a verMcnlar which was much 
more closely related to Mf.hdrjlshtrl and Ardhamagadhi than to Banrasom. It should be 
rememhored that it is used both in prose and in verses, and there is nothing impro V ^ 
supposition that the Magadhi of the prose passages has been largely influenced by Bauras i, 

the principal prose Prakrit of the plaj s. 

Thooirl. the so-eJJM Apeblr.*S» »«! »«t 1» J**'* ™ 

that the l.«r«.Soe Apabh™n.Sa (ee else the e<«elled Jeme S«»eee>) ofte. d,fler« from 
Pratnt eed .greee «th the other dMeote. Tim may at leaai partly, be erplau, d 
h, the fret that it le ot a somewhat difioreut or, sin. The Sautusena Apabl.raaiaa .a pv.no.pnllj 
hLwn from USmaohandra’a g»mmar, and .t .a a nell-hn.wn fact that ... many pmuta .t .pee. 
w.th old OniaiiM. How Gojamt was conquered from SJathara, and old Gnjcti 
C » Lr. la ApabhraMa. It has, however, certaiel, baee ...doenced by the speoo , ot the 
rmm- .ahabilants. We do not know who these were. The many po...t. of a..a ogy bet . e, 
el^Ati and K„,-,ka,i, bower, make it almost certa.n Hal the. d..l.e. was closely .ehrled 

to old Mar&thi. 
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It seems therefore necessary to divide tlie Prakrits in two groups, t^aurasenl on one side, 
and MaMrashtri, Ardhaniilgadlu, and MAgadlii on the other. The former agrees with classical 
Sanskrit in vocabulary and in its fixed inflexional system, while the latter contains many words 
which are unknown to classical Sanskrit, and approaches the old Vedio dialects in the rich 
variety of forms. On the other hand, it should bo clearly understood that the dialects of the 
group differed from each other in many points, j.ist as is the case with their reprcbentatives 
at the present day. Our knowledge of Magadhi is too limited to arrive at I'eriain results with 
legard to that dialect,. It may, however, he added that tho position ascribed to it well agrees 
with the relationship of the modern vernaculars of the Magadha country. More definite results 
would be obtained if we would include the Magadhi of tho insoriptic)n.s and I’uH in the scope 
of our inquiries. I cannot, however, now enter upon the many problems connected with those 
forms of speech. 

The relation of Mahiirashtri to the oilier Prakrits must, therefore, ho defined as follows. 

In some characteristics, such as the formation of the nominative singular of masculine 
ot-hases and in the pronunciation of some consonants, it agrees with iiauraseni, and mainly 
with Ardharnagadhi. Its whole character, however, show-s it to he a diuicct belonging to 
a group which comprised the vernaculars of the south and east. 

The modern vernaculars of India have been classified in various wny.s. If wo exclude the 
languages spoken on the north-western frontier, wo may distinguish tho following groups * : — 

1. North-Western Group, i. e., Kasmirl, Lahnda and Sindhl, 

2. Southern Group — Marathi. 

3. Western Group — Gujarati, Panjabi, Rajasthani, Western Hindi. 

4. Northern Group — Western Pahurl, Central Paharl, Naipftll. 

5. Mediate Group — Eastern Hindi. 

6. Eastern Group, — Assamese, Bengali, Bihilrl, Oriyfl. 

* 

According to Dr. Grierson, the third and fourth group must ho considered as mutually 
connected and as forming one distinct branch which ho calls tho inner family. The first, the 
second, and the sixth groups, on the other hand, have certain imporlaui, chaructcristics in com- 
mon, and should be classed together as the outer family. Eastern Hindi forma tho link between 
both. 


It will be seen that Dr. Grierson’s classification of the modern vernaculars agrees with 
that proposed above for the Prakrits, 

If we abstract from the north-western languages which have nothing directly correspond- 
ing to them in the PrUkrits, we find two great divisions, one inner, corresponding to liaurasSm 
Prakrit, and one outer, corresponding to the southern and eastern I’rakrits. To these must bo 
added the dialects sharing some of tho characteristics of both, tho Mediate Group. 

It is clear that such a classification can only ho a very rough one. There arc numerous, 
cross-divisions, so that it is often a very complicated matter to define iin-ciscly tho positum 
a given language. We are, in this place, only concerned with MarAthl, and it will be necessary 
to go into some detail in order to illustrate the relationship of that language to other ludo- 
Aryan yernacnlars. 


Dr. Hoernle, 1. o„ pp. xiv and ff., points out that MarAUd in some poinLs agrees with the 
western (i. s., inner) and in others with the eastern (t. c., oute r) laiiguugcH. Moreover, it in 

varJu^M^s^arw Weaif.* o/ Umgungo,. London, 30(11. 'nuMlonomination of tha 

vanouB groti|»s has been slightly altered so as to agree with the By.stom adopted iu tho t.ingiustie Siiryoy , 
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many lespects differs from both. He therefore considers Marathi to form a group by itself. 
The facts may be broadly laid down as follows : — 


1. Agreement between MartltM and inner languages. 


The pronunciation is generally the same. Thus, » and b are distinguished as in Gujarati, 
Panjabi, and partly in Rajasthani. The short a is pronounced as the u in English ‘nut,’ etc. 
The fact that Marathi has two s-sounds cannot be adduced to prove a nearer connexion with 
eastern languages The Bengali « must be compared with the corresponding sound in 
M^gadhi Prakrit, which was used in all cases instead of every old s-sonnd, without any attention 
being paid to tbe sound following it. The s in ManUhi, on the other hand, is only used before 
i, i, and e, in which cases it is due to the common pronunciation of a y before these vowels 
(compare to come), a tendency wbioli is hardly compatible with the phonetical laws 

prevailing in eastern languages which are averse to an initial y or w- Tbe pronunciation of 
the palatals as, ts, dz, etc., is not an exclusively eastern peculiarity. It is not only common in 
Bengali, but a similar pronunciation also prevails in some forms of Rajasthani and Gnjarati. 
Compare also Kasmiri. lu Marathi tins pronunciation is not the only one, the true palatal 
sound being preserved in the same cases as those in w'hich a dental s becomes a palatal. The 
Marathi system is the same as that prevailing in Telugn, and it is also possible to think of 
Dravidian influence. On the whole there can be no doubt that the pronunciation of Marallil, 
as stated by Dr. Hoornle, 1. c., mainly agrees with that of western languages of the inner 
family. It will he remembered that Maharashtri phonology had the same i elation to baurasem, 
the inner Prakrit. 


The demonstrative and relative pronouns end in 6 in the nominative singular masculine in 
Marathi as in Western Hindi, while the Eastern dialects have forms ending in ?. Compare 
Marathi dz6, Bihaii je, who. In connection with this point it should be noted that the 
nomiualive singular of a-bases in old Marathi ends in n or 6, which corresponds^ to o m the 
western Piakrits, and not to <i in the eastern. Thus old Marathi nandann, a son ; rdvo, a king. 
The nominative of strong masculine bases ends in d m Maiathi. This d is, however, probably 
the direct development of an old k-d. An a-e or a-a would regularly become d in modern 
Maiathi. It seems, on the whole, difScult to base any conclusions on the different forms of the 
nominative of those bases. Else wo should be obliged to separate Marathi from Kohkani, 
Gujarati and Eaja8lhS,ui from Panjabi and some dialects of Western Hindi. 

It will bo seen from the preceding remarks that Maiathi agrees with the inner lauguaps 
in the same points as those m which Maharashtri marched with SaurasSn!, viz., in ptonunoiation 
and III the o-form of the nominative singular of masculine «-bases. 


Marathi also agrees with the inner languages in two other important points, in the regular 
use of a case of the agent and the consequent passive construction of the past tense of transitive 
verbs, and in forming the infinitive with an u-suffix. 


With regard to the former of these two points, it does not seem to he of fundamental 
importance. The origin of the past tense from apast participle passive, and the corresponding use 
of the past participle m all PrEkrits as a passive form of the past, clearly show that the ac ive 
construction of such tenses so often found in eastern vernaculars is a comparatively late 
development, and may thus be compared with the dropping of the neuter gender in most Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. With regard to the second point, the formation of the infinitive by adding 
van n-suflix. it should be borne in mind that MarEthi also possesses a u-infinitive cotresponding 
to the i-forms in the east, and that this latter formation of ^ the infinitive by no mo^s is 
.confined to the outer languages, but is quite common in Gujarati, a language which ta nly 
belongs to the inner family. 
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We tlms see that the most important points in which Marathi agrees with the western (i. e., 
inner} languages are the same which were common to Malianishtri and tSauraseni. 

2. Agreement between Mara^bi and tbe eastern languages of the outer circle. 

It has already been pointed out that the similar pronunciation of the palatals in MaiAthi 
and some eastern dialects cannot be urged as proving any closer relation. The same is the case 
with the broad pronunciation of a short a in Kofikani, which might bo compared with the pro- 
nunciation of the same sound in Bengali A short a is pronounced in the same way in several 
dialects of Qnjariiti Bhili, and is due to causes which we cannot as yet account for. It is 
foreign to Marathi proper, as are also the short e and o wdiich are so characteristic of eastern 
languages and of Kohka^i. .Band o had a short as well as a long sound in all PiSkrits, and 
the abolishing or retaining of the short variety is due to phonetical developments within the 
single dialect. 

The ^-nominative of strong masculine bases has already been dealt with, and it does not 
seem safe to lay any stress on it. 

In the same way I do not venture to make an argument out of the so-called pronominal 
snfidxes which Dr. Grierson ihas shown are nsed in most languages of the outer family, because 
1 have not been able to convince myself of >heir existence in Mara'ihi. Oomparo Dr. Grierson 
in tbe Journal of the Asiatic Society oj Bengal, Vol. DXIV., Part I., 1895, j)p, iUJG and ff., pp. 352 
and ff, 

The Z-futnre, which MarUthi shares with Eajasthani and some norihern dialects, has been 
compared with the Z-present in BihSri by Dr, Hoernle and others. Its existonoo in Eajastliani, 
however, shows that it is not an exclusively eastern form, and I shall not, therefore, do more 
than mention it. 

The principal points in which Marathi agrees w'itli eastern forms of speech, and which 
seem to he of fundamental importance, on the other hand, are the oblique form in d and the 
Z'Suffixof tbe past tense. These features pervade the whole inflexional system of the language, 
'and are accordingly of sufficient importance to prove a closei' connection. 

With regard to the former point, the oblique base ending in a, it must ho noted that this 
form is much more common in the east than has been recognised by the grammarians, and forms 
an essential feature of those languages. Compare Btliili'i pulutr, a guard, oblicine pahayd. 
MarSiihl, which is a much more conservative language than its neighbours towards the 
east, uses this form in all o-bases; thus, Wp, a father; hdpd’ied, oi the father. The form 
hdpd cannot be separated from bdpde, which is usually a dative, but is also, dialectically, used 
as an ordinary oblique base, Thus Mpds-m, by the father, in the Konkan. Both forms must 
be derived from the old genitive ; compare Mnhara.shtti bappassa, of the father. 

The Z-suffix of the past tense is a secondary suffix which was originally added to the past 
participle passive. It was not originally necessary, and oven at the present day it is occasion- 
ally dispensed with, not only in the east, but also in Marathi dialects. Thus Ohitpawani 
mdijarl and mdrUd., it was struck. 

The Z-suffix must be derived from a PrAkrit form containing a double (I, it being an 
invariable rulewin Marathi that every single non-initial Z becomes a cerebral /, while a dental 
I in the some position goes back to a double ZZ in Ibakrit Compare a paper by the present 
writer in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 19U2, jip. 417 and ff. The prototype of the 
Z-snffixia, therefore, the suffix tUa which plays a great wile in Mahavashti-l and Ardhamagadlil, 
and probably also in Mlgadhl, but is not used in HauimOnl. Tho oldest instance of its uso in 
the past tense is Ardhama.gadhl dnillia, brought. 
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Marathi thus agrees with western vernaculars in pronunciation, in the regular use of the 
case of the agent, and in a form of the nominative singular of a*bases which can be traced 
back to the old Maharashtri form ending in o* With eastern forms of speech it agrees in two 
fundamental points, the oblique base ending in a, and the past tense formed by adding an Z-snfl5x. 
We may add that the inflexional system of Marathi, at least to some extent, has the same rich- 
ness of forms which characterises the eastern languages as opposed to the western ones. 

The features in which Mai'athi differs from the western as well as from the eastern 
languages do not concern us here. Compare Dr. Hoernle, Z. c. 

It will be seen that Marathi occupies exactly the same position within the modern Indo-- 
Aryan vernaculars as Maharashtri among the Prakrits. The arguments adduced against the 
derivation of both languages from the same old vernacular have not proved valid, and we will 
have to adhere to the Indian tradition that M&harashtri was based on the old vernacular of the 
Marat ha country. 

We are now prepared to turn our attention to some additional proofs which are furnished 
by occasional points of coincidence between both languages. It is unnecessary io aim at com* 
pleteness in the enumeration of such facts, but it will be useful to select a few instances. For 
further details, we may refer the reader to two older paper's, one hy M. Q-arrez in the Journal 
Asiatifjue, VI., xx,, Paris, 1872, pp, 203 and ff„ the other by Professor Kuhn in the ZeitscJinft 
fur vergleichenie SprachforscJiung^ XXXIII. p. 478 f. M. Garrez's article must, however, be used 
with caution; compare Dr. Grierson, above, Vol. XXX. pp. 553 and ff. 

It will be noted that many forms in which Marathi will be shown to agree with Maharash-* 
tri also are found in other modern vernaculars, especially in the east. This could not possibly 
be otherwise if the preceding remarks are correct. I have not, therefore, thought it necessary 
to note such instances, my present aim being to adduce additional proofs for the derivation of 
Marathi and Mtiharashtri from the same source, which seems to be necessarily inferred from 
the facts already adduced. 

For our present purposes we must refrain from a comparison of the vocabulary of both 
languages, though considerable results might be derived in such a way. lu the first place we 
know too little of Sauras^ni and Magadhi, and in the second place it would be unsafe to compare 
the vocabulary of modern vernaculars so long as we have not good dictionaries in all of them. 
Something in this direction has already been done by M. Garrez in the article just quoted. 
Compare, however, Dr. Grierson, L c. W*e shall therefore only draw attention te a few points 
of phonology and inflexion where Mar&tht seems to agree with Maharashtri. 

Vowels. — Long vowels are often shortened in Maharashtri apd Ardham%adhi ; »thu3, 
himara, Sanskrit humdra^ a boy. This form does not occur in SaurasSni, but must be com- 
pared with ManUhS humar. Haridrd^ turmeric, often becomes halijdt or haladJi in Maharfehtri. 
Compare Marathi dative haMi4d* 

The Sanskrit vowel fZ is sometimes differently treated in the old dialects. Tims, Sanskrit 
Irrifa^ done, becomes haa in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi (compare Magadhi and ArdhamA-. 
gadhl Icada), but usually Uda in Saurasfini. Similarly, we find Maharashtri and ArdhUmagadhi 
gJiactf Saurasfini ghida, Sanskrit ghrita, clarified butter. Compare Marathi I e^f^haa-Hlaam^ 
doao (but Hindi Mi/d, I Udaa), while ght, clarified butter, which ia derived from the form- 
ghida and is quite common in Hindi, according to Molesworth is scarcely used in Marathi and 
must bo considered as a Hindi loan-word. In this connexion we may also milition Marathx 
iMii, MuhArushtri bhdm, Sanskrit bhrdtr%ka^ a brother. Also Saurasanl has, however, bhdtha, 
but most modern vernaculars have hhdt, which represents a Prakrit bJidia. 

Consonants, — It has already been noted that one^ of the most striking features m which 
MAharAshtri and ArdhamAgadhi differ from Saurasanx (and Magadhi) is the treatment of 
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a Sanskrit t between vowels, which becomes in the latter, and is dropped in the former p^ronp. 
Many verbal forms contain such a t, and this is the reason why the different treatment of it 
plays so conspicnons a rfile in the Prakrits. It has already been stated that no great import- 
ance can be attached to this point. Still it is of interest to note that modern MarSthl has 
dropped the t in all verbal forms, and there are no traces of participles such as Gujarati hulM, 
done ; ZW7i3, taken ; drunk. Old Marathi Mddild, eaten, is quite different, the c7, which 

belongs to the base, having probably been re-introduced through the influence of the Sanskrit 
form. 

Soft consonants are occasionally hardened in the PrAkrits. Thus, M&hArashtri machchai 
for majjai, Sanskrit mddyati, he grows mad j mchchai for vajjai, Sanskrit vrojati, he walks. 
Compare Marathi to swell, to rise in force (Hindi mach°-n(i ) ; Kohkani votaU, to go. 

Consonants are occasionally aspirated. Compare Mah&rashbri list and IMst, Sanskrit hru\ 
MarSthi 87n'sl (Hindi J7u's), stalk of the lotus. 

The aspiration has apparently been thrown back in IMAharashtil and Ardhamagadhi 
gJieilwh, Sanskrit graM/utU, to seize. Compare Marathi taken. According to M. Garrez, 

this word is peculiar to Marathi as the corresponding Prakrit word was to MSliHi’fishtri and 
Ardhamagadhi. 

An initial dental d has become cerebralised in M^hArAshtri and ArdhamAgadhi in words 
such as daaa't, Sanskrit dasaii, he bites ; dahai, Sanskrit dahati, he burns ; d6la (probably from 
Sanskrit dola, oscillating), an eye ; dolled, Sanskrit dSldgatS, ho swings ; ddhalaa, Sanskrit 
dthalako, the longings of a pregnant woman j dafa%, Sanskrit darati, he fears, and so forth. 
Compare Marathi to bite; ddM (poetical), heat; ^dda"?^, to be hot; an eye; 

d^Z“n?, to walk nodding; dShald, longings of a pregnant woman ; idar^nd, to fear. 

The interchange between cerebral and dental » in MarAthl has been shown by Bhandarkar 
to correspond to the state of affairs in Jaina MAhArAshtrt and late ArdhamAgadh!. Every 
initial n and every double n becomes a dental n in MarAthl, while every medial single n is 
cerebral and represented by a cerebral n in MarAthl. Compare Bhandarkar in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branoh of the Boyal Asiaiio Society, Vol. XVII. 1889, p. 166. 

We may add stray forms such as MAhArAshtrf and ArdhamAgndhl chhetta, Sanskrit Tesetra, 
MarAthl Ht, but SaurasAni Tehetta, Hindi Icliit, a field; MAhArashtrl hira, MarAthl Mr, but 
Sauskrit andSaurasAui forsooth; Sanskrit MAh ArAshijrl ga^^^ha, MarAthl gddhav, 
but SaurasAni gaddaha, Hindi gadhd^ an ass; MAhArAshtrl pamdsath, MarAthl pannds, fifty, and 
so forth. 

/ 

All these instances show that MarAthl and MAhArAshtrl have many phonetical laws in 
common. When we find the same facts recurring in other modern vernaonlars, it is quite 
natural that we should find them in the east, ArdhamAgadhl shows that the phonology of 
eastern PrAkrits was more closely connected with MAhArAshtrl than with SaurasAnl. As regards 
the vernaculars derived from the same source as SaurasSnS, the many instances where both 
differ cannot fail to show that the literary BanrasSnl was based on the vernacular of a com- 
paratively small area or of a definite class of people, and that the popular dialects of the 
Sanrasena country in many points differed, or have subsequently been largely influenced from 
other sources. ^ We are still far from being able to trace aU the elements which have contributed 
to the formation of the various dialects of Western Hindi, though we know enough to state 
definitely thalliieir main base was a BanrasAna dialect, 

Houns and Pronouns. — It has already been pointed put that the nominative singular for 
masculine o-bases ends in 6 in MAhArAshtrl (and BaurasAnl), and that old MarAthl shows that 
the sAe was the case in the language of the MarAtha country. It has also been mentioned 
that MAgadhi shows a tendency to change neuter a-bases to masculine. This tendency does not 
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exist in Mab&rashtri, and modern MaratW here again agrees in preserving the nenter gender, 
while most modern vernaculars, with the exception of Gujarati and rural Western Hindi, have 
replaced it by the masculine. 

The genitive of i-bases often ends in tfi«o in MahSiAshtri and ArdhamSgadhi ; thus, aggista, 
Sanskrit agneh, of the fire ; bnt Sauraseni only aggino. Bases ending in in have in the same 
dialects been confounded with them ; thus hatthissa, Sauraseni hattMnS, Sanskrit hastinah, of an 
elephant. The only hi-base which has survived in Marathi is Mtht, an elephant, and the dative 
of this word is hdtMt which is the direct descendant of Tiatthtssa. 

With regard to pronouns we may note that the typical Mfiharashtri forms majjlia, my, and 
tujjha, thy, have survived in MaratM rnddsM, my ; tudshd, thy. 

Verbs. — With regard to the conjugation of verbs, it is of interest that MarSthi has 
preserved a good deal of the variety of different forms which characterised Maharashtri. Marathi 
here again proves to be a more conservative language than its neighbours. Thus we not only 
find the old present, future (see below), and imperative, but also some traces of the optative. 
Compare, — 

DdklH indriyd, Mkina Mip ted sit6shnd-te pdvyS dni siikhaduhhM dkaUjS dpa'^-^^ j 
‘ See, if a man is dependent on his senses, then he will suffer cold and heat, and tie 
himself to pleasure and sorrow.’ — (Jndneivan, II. 119.) 

Such forms have usually been explained as passives used in an active sensd^. And there can be 
no doubt that passive forms are often, so used. This seems, however, to be partly due to the 
fact that they were confounded with remnants of the old optative. 

The old passive survives in forms, such as Idbh^nS, to be got ; dis^nS, to appear, and so on. 
In old poetry, however, a passive formed with the characteristic j is in common use. Thus, 
vadhijati, they are killed ; leijS, it is done. In modern Mar3.fchi only the forms mhanojS, it is 
said, namely ; and pdhije, it is wanted, have survived. 

It should be noted that such forms correspond to the MaharSshtri passive ending in ijjai, 
while SaurasSnl has iadi. Jaina SaurasSnt has forms ending in ijjadt That dialect in many 
respects occupies a position intermediate between SaurasSnx and Mfiharashtri. Compare Guja- 
rati and Rajasth&ni. 

The Marathi future is now formed by adding an ?-suflBx, as is also the case in Rajasthani 
and some northern dialects. In the first person singular n is in most dialehts added instead, 
and in the first person plural no addition is made. The base of the future is identical with 
the old present, which is now used as a habitual past, but in poetry also has the functions of 
a present, a past, and a future. Thus, uih}, I used to rise ; utMn, I shall rise. 

It seems probable that the habitual past is not only derived from the old present, but also 
from the old future. For though the modern future usually agrees with it, there are instances 
in the dialects where both differ. Thus Nfigpuri nidxd, I used to sleep; bnt nidzan,! shall 
sleep. A confusion between the old present and the old future might easily take place, as both 
would often necessarily have assumed the same form. In MaharSshtri the future was formed 
by means of the suffix iss, which was often changed to ih. Thus, hatihimi and hasissmh, I shall 
laugh ; hatihisi and hasissasi, thou wilt laugh ; hasihii and hasiasaj, he will laugh. The forms 
hasihimi (or JiasiMth), hasihisi, hasihii, would regularly become hasX basis, hasi, in Mar&hi, and 
it seems probable that they have contributed to the formation of the past habitual.^ This would 
account for the use of this tense in the formation of the future. In this couMxion it should 
be noted that the difference in the formation of the future in the two conjngafbns in Marathi 
seems to be artificial. In poetry and in the dialects both forms are used without any difference 
at all. Thus in the Marathi dialect of Berar and the Central Provinces we find both asU and 
asal (Standard as^I), he shall be. Forms, snch as uihl, utMs, utM, I used to rise, etc., would be 
the direct derivations of M&hfirashtri ttffhStni, utihesi, utthei, and it seems to be allowed to 
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conclude that the ^-form of the habitual past and the future is derived from the old present, 
the «-form Jrom the old future. I may add that dialectically the /-suffix is dropped in 
the IflaratM future. Thus, Karhadi thou wilt strike, a form which seems directly to 

correspond to Maharashtri mdnssasi or tndnhisi, when it is borne in mind that a short i in the 
penultimate is regularly dropped in that dialect. 

Marathi infinitives, such as mii>% to strike ; m/AS, to arise, etc., seem to bo directly derived 
from Muhdrashtri mdriimi, uHhium. The participle of necessity ending in avva in "MaharHshtri 
(Sanskrit iavya) is used in the same sense in modern Marathi, while in other dialects it has 
become a future. Thus Marathi myd kardal, Malmifi.shtri viad hariavvaath, it should bo done by 
mo, I should do. 

The conjunctive participle ends in dnit in MMiarfishtrl and often also in Ardhamilgadhl, but 
usually in ia in SaurasSui and Magadhi. Jaina Maharfishtri also nses the form ending in «»i ; 
thus, haUiiih, having told. To such forms corresponds the Marathi conjunctive participle end- 
ing in un from older i. e., ti-ntS, which contains the old uni (compare old forms such as 

nirda]u, having destroyed) and a second sufiix ni3 which must bo compared with tin jarati ne. 
Thus' larun, bid Marathi kanniS, having done. The common (*> in such forms (compare 
karonyil and karwiyia^ having done) is due to the same reasons as Apabhramia hilttntm, to take, 
etc. It is of importance to note that the different formation of this particiiilo is very marked 
in the old Prilkrits. -Marathi as usual agrees with Maharashtri. 

We- may. add correspondence in the 8yntax» snch as the use of the neuter in adjectives 
qualifying words of different genders ; the -use of adjeotivos instead of adverbs; the use of the 
present' participle as a conditional; the frequency with which an J-suffix, corresponding to an 
qld occurs; and, lastly, the use of the emphatic particle Miihflrfi^^ri chca, chia, ohcha, 
Maril^hi oM, is. The particle.c/i^a, etc., is only used in Maharashtri and Ardhamflgadhl, the 
corresponding word in SaurasSnl being yVrfl. Both forma have survived, the former in MarUthl 
(s, chi, Chbattisgayhi eeh, the latter in Gujarati^'. 

SijQh. instances of agreomeub would not prove much if tliey were isolated. Taken together, 
howevey, and considered in connection with the general reasons adduced in the preceding pages, 
they cannot fail to add strength to the conclusion that the Indian tradition is right in referring 
Marathi and Muhdrashtri to the same locality. 

One immediate consequence of this result is that Khaud641 can no more bo considered as 
a dialect of Marathi, It would take us too far to enter upon this question in the present place. 
Suffice it to state that KhandS4J will in the Linguistic Survey bo shown to bo a dialect based on 
Gujarati and not on Marfithi. 

It will be borne in mind that Mahfir&sbtrf, though decidedly showing a leaning towards the 
east, is a rather independent language, occupymg a somewhat, intermediary position. The same 
is the case with Marathi, And the conservative tendencies of that language have, to a great 
extent, prevented it from being influenced by its neighbours. Nowhere do we find it dropping 
gradually into a neighbouring form of speech, The frontier lino between Marfithi on one side, 
and ESjaathflui and Gnjarfiti on the other is a very marked one. Only in the west wo see that 
Marathi has largely influenced KhflndSsi and some Bhil dialects which might be considered as 
links between MarSbbi and Gujarfitl. They are not, however, in reality intermediate languages, 
but mixed forms of speech which have borrowed fyom Marathi. The state of affairs in the east 
is similar. There ig no link between MarAtht and OhhattisgarhJ or Marfithi and OpyA. The 
HaEbi dialect, which has sometimes been described an a dialect of Chhatti^gaphi and sometimes 
of Maratlii, is in reality nope of both. It is a mongrel form of speech adopted by a tribe of 
non- Aryan d.escent. The inner form of the dialect is Chhattisgaylil and Ofi}fl, MnrA^M having 
contributed, geyeyal suffixes which are added to the simple base and not to a form, correspond- 
ing to the oblique base in i^Iarfithi. 
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EXTRACTS PROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIfh 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BT Snt UICHABD C. TEMPLE, 

(Concluded /torn p. 139.) 

Appendix I. 

Despatches to Bengal, 

1780 — 1796. 

Extracts with regard to the Settlement at the Andamans. 

30th March 1791. We shall postpone giving you any directions relative to the New Settle- 
ment on the ati Hamans , until after the receipt of Captain Kyd’s Survey and investigation and 
the Report of Commodore Cornwallis. 

25th February 1793. We have referred to your Proceedings of the 6*? and 29*^ July 1791, 
for information respecting the Harbour to the North East of the Great Andaman Island, and 
which, in the opnion of Commodore Cornwallis, is much superior, for a Fleet of Men of War, to Port 
Cornwallis [i. e. the modern Port Blair] j and direct that you transmit to Us a Copy of the Plan of 
this Harbour together with the former report of Commodore Cornwallis, the Surveys of Captain 
Kyd and Lieutenant Blair, with every other necessary material to enable ns to come to a final 
decision respecting the fitness of this new Settlement over that which has been formed at Penang, or 
Prince of Wales Island. 

16‘^ April 1796. In consequence of the decided opinion of Admiral Cornwallis in 

favor of the Harbour at the North East end of the Great Andaman Island, as a safe and convenient 
Port for a Squadron of Ships of War, wo approve of your resolution for removing the Stores and 
every other part of the Establishment that was made at the Harbour which has hitherto been 
called Fort Cornwallis [i. e. Port Blair], to the Harbour recommended by the Commodore. 

We likewise approve of the measures that have been taken for effecting the New Settlement, and 
of the Allowances to the Officers and others employed in that service, as mentioned in your subsequent 
Dispatches, and the proceedings to which they refer. 

We direct that you send' us Copies of all the Plans and Surveys that have been or shall Iw taken 
of this new Harbour. We observe that several have already been taken, and that others are expected 
to be made, and we desire ithat a regular List thereof may be transmitted to us. We observe that 
Major Kyd, appointed temporary Commandant and Supenntendant of the Works to be erected oh 
Chatham Island [in the modern Port Cornwallis] has been directed to prepare a plm of Fortifi- 
cations for its defence of the Port, whether in the absence of the Fleet, or for the protection of any 
number of ships blocked up in the Harbour by a superior force. You will of course furnish us with 
Major Kyd’s report, and an Estimate of the expence of the proposed works, that we may be enabled 
to give you such directions upon the Subject, as the situation of affairs both in India and Europe 
shall appear to require,* and no works but such as may be deemed necessaiy for immediate defence 
are to be commenced without our previous sanction. 

It appears by your subsequent Dispatch of the 12th August 1793, that in consequence of 
Captain Blair’s report therein referred to, a more minute investigation is to be made of the Soundings 
at Nortli Bast Harbour [now Port Cornwallis], and that you are endeavoring to ascertain the 
cause of the late uncommon sickness among the Settlers. We have therefore no further Directions 
to give you upon this subject at present. 

Your recommendation for establishing Courts of Justice at the Andamans will be taken into 
consideration. 
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We approve of your determination that all JTotorione Offenders sentenced to be 
confined for life shall be transported to the Andamans to be employed in clearing the 
Lands’ or on Public Buildings or "Works. 

3*^!* July, 179S. We approve of your determination for sending a Number of Convicts from 
the Nizamut Adawlut to the Andamans. 

For the reasons stated we approve of yonr having taken up a Vessel, built by the late Colonel 
E!yd, for the Service of the Andamans. 

For the forcible reasons that have been urged, we approve of the addition which has been made 
to Major Kyd’s Allowances as Superintondant of the Andamans. 

gth January 1796. We have perused the very able and impartial Report part the first from 
Major Kyd, referred to in the 6* Paragraph of your Letter in this Department of the 20*1^ March 
last, upon the comparative advantages of the two Settlements at Prince of Wales Island and the 
Andamans. But as you have declared your intention of communicating to us your Soutiraeuts upon 
this subject by the next Ship and as we had previously desired your opinion thereon we shall not enter 
at this time into the consideration thereof. 

27*? July 1796. For the reasons stated we approve of your Bequest to the Bombay Govern- 
ment that European Convicts should not in future be ordered to tba Andamans. 

We approve of the Snow Druid having been freighted for carrying Supplies to the Andamans. 

0*? May 1797. From the information contained in the very able Report of Major Kyd, 
referred to in these TSf? & 75*** Paras of your Letter, and for the reasons assigned in your subse- 
quent Dispatch of the 7*^ March 1796, we approve of your Resolutions of the 8**! February preced- 
ing, for -^thdrawing the Settlement at the Andamans ; and we are pleasoil to find by the 
14 th Paragraph of your Letter of the 5*1} July last, that except the freight of a small Vessel stationed 
at the Andamans merely to keep possession, every expense on account of the Establishment had 
ceased. 

Appendix II. 

Among a series of MS. Records at the India Office known as E. I. Co. Ilcwne Series, Mis- 
cellaneous, are two of much interest in the present connection No, 434 giving MF La Beaume’a 
remarks concerning the Andamans in 1790, and No, 886 giving Lieutenant Stokoe’s 
* Concise acoormt of the Andamans,’ with a plan of Port CtornwaUis, dated 1793. 
Through the courtesy of the authorities I am now able to publish them. ' 

No, I. 

E. 1. Co., Home Series, Miscelkneous, 484 J. Letters from MF CeoiEa Smith to 
M' Dundas afterwards Viscount Melville on various topics. 

Extract from latter dated 10*? January 1790 introducing MF Melohior La Beaume, 
directed to William Cabell EsqF 

“You will find him [Mf La Beaume] a sensible. Intelligent, and well informed Man, who is 
capable of giving nseful information relative to India, & its Commerce and on that account, 
I introduce him to yon, and should be glad that you would for the same reason present him to 
MF Dundass. To MF La Beaume is principally owing any late Discoveries which we may have 
made at the Andyman Isles, for to my knowledge, ho proposed to undertake at his own Expenco 
the Discovery of these Isles, and of placing a Colony there, If he succeeded in finding a proper 
HsirbOur, or Port for the reception of ships of war, and a proper place for planting a Colony, he then 
was to be paid such sum as might be agreed upon between him & Government, if he did not succeed, 
he was to r^eivo no recompense, a proposition of this public spirited Tendency, did I do verily 
believe Spur Government to the Discovery of these Isles, what effects have attended it, I cannot say, 
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the officer sent on that Expedition being tied down, to Secrecy. Ports howerer there certainly are, 
and whatever advantages we may reap from a possession of these Isles, are in a great degree owing 
to Mr Xa Beaume, and this I say from knowledge, for I translated for him the Memorial which 
he delivered to Colonel Bose for Lord Cornwallis on the subject of the Andyman Isles, and the 
conquest of the kingdom of Pegu in their Vicinity.” 

Enclosed in the above letter is ‘ Observations on the present state of the kingdoms of 
Ava and Feg^ and the means of joining them to the British dominions in India,’ by 
Melchior La Baume. In this paper occur the following remarks on the Andaman Islands : — 

“ The two Islands Andaman opposite to Fegu deserve in a particular degree the attention 
of the English Nation for they would belong of right to the People who would be generous enough 
to make themselves masters of them and civilize their inhabitants. A Foreign Captain who passed 
through the Channel which divides the two Islands has assured me that he had found an excellent 
Harbour in it and nowhere less than seven Fathoms. 

If the Universe applauds the medal which England caused to be struck for the Duke of Bedford 
for having planted Oak what would not be the reward of the illustrious Governonr and Supreme 
Council who should order the execution of so glorious an enterprise. 

My humble opinion is that their names would be immortalized and that thousands of their 
Fellow creatures would bless them for ever. 

However notwithstanding I consider the success of this project as morally certain its’ impor- 
tance should make me diffident of my own abilities, and I request that this memorial if found to have 
any meiit may only be considered as an Essay, — offering my services and every good that can result 
from the experience of thirty five years residence in India, and the emulation I must naturally feel 
from my sincerest wishes to be an instrument in hastening its perfection and Execution. 

N.B. Mf La Beaume in presenting the annexed Observations to my Lord Cornwallis oSered 
to examine the Andamans at his sole expence, provided the informations were found to be unfavor- 
able. The Success which those who afterwards explored it [met with] were Superior to the most 
Sanguine expectations. 

Melchior La Beaume.” 


Wo. II. 

E. I. Co. Homo Scriea. Miscellaneous. N? 388. Letters from Sir John Murray to 
MI Dundaa chiefly upon military and political topics. 

In Letter dated 16 » May 1794 . Sir John Murray sends four enclosures to Mr. Dundas. 
He describes No 2 as follows — “ Nl 2 is a concise account of the Andamans. MI Stokoe, 
of the Engineers, furnished me with this paper, which is drawn up by himself: but he does not 
wish that public use should be made of it yet - as Major Kyd who commands on the Island, and 
is an intelligent able officer, deems another years residence there necessary before be delivers an 
official Report regarding it.” Below I now give the “ concise account.” 

A Concise Account of Fort CornwaUis, Andamans, with a Sketch of the 

Flan of the Harbour. 


Situation. 

The Situation of the Andaman Islands are too well known to require a Particular explanation in 
this slight Memoir, it may be sufficient to observe, they are a Continnation of the Cham o small 
Islands^ extending from Cape Wagrais to Atcheen Head, What has usually been 
Great Andaman stretches from North Latitude 11«. 20-? to 13* 38-, it is however separated by 
Mac Fhersons Straits, the East entrance of which is in N? Lat. 11 . 27-, and the West in 
11«. 80-, and also by middle passage, the Eas^ entrance being in Lat^ 2-, and the West in 
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12'», 12“ — Vessels drawing and 3 fathom water may go thro’ either of these passages. At 
particular seasons of the year they occasion strong and dangerous Currents setting to Westward. 

Chatham Island. 

Chatham Island in Port Cornwallis, on the Eastern side of the Island on which the present 
Settlement is Established, is situated in N. Lat<J 13*. 20“ and in East Longitude from Greenwich 
92*. 56“. bb". Its extreme Length, North & South, is a little more than 3000 yards. Its great- 
est Breadth at the North End is 900 yards j On this face the Colony is formed, the breadth varies 
inconsiderably, until if approaches the South end of the Island, where it terminates in a narrow spit, 
fordable at low Water to the Main, about 400 yards across. 


Surface. The Surface is extremely irregular, being a periietnal succession of Ridges A 
Valleys in all directions, the former are not very high, the sides of most of tliem are abrupt, mid cut 
into deep Gullies by the Periodical Rains; the latter are in general narrow and confined, with 
aBavine or Watter Course in the Center of each. The whole Island is so thickly covered with Jungle, 
that it is difficult to calculate with accuracy the extent of level Land, judging from the few spots we 
have cleared, there can hardly be more, than an eighth part level, or of an easy inclination. The 
high grounds are cloathed with Timber Trees, some of them of an astonishing size their Trunks are 
mostly concealed from view by innumerable strong- creepers, which greatly impede our progress in 
clearing, they being interwoven in such a manner, as to render it impracticable to drag themdowi^ 
or to get rid of them, except by fire. The Valleys abound with, the wild Beetle Nut, and various 
Trees of slight fibre, useless for the most part as Timber. The Shores of the Island, and all the 
neighbouring shores, are garnished with the Mangrove and other Aquatic Trees, some si>ecies of which 
afford good knees, and crooked Timbers for building boats and small vessels. 


Soil. There is an artificial soil of rich black mould over the whole Island evidently formed by 
decayed leaves and other vegetable matter, it is seldom deeper than five or inches, except around 
the Roots of the larger Trees, where it is often more than a foot deep; beneath tins is the natural soil, 
apparently of a Sriff, fat, yellow loam, but experience has shewn us that when tilled for Oultivatien, 
aud exposed to the force of the Rains, it becomes a mere sand, and probably will not prove veiy 
Productive, as there is scarcely a Tree to be met with oji the Island having a Tap Root, on the con- 
trary the Roots extend to an incredible distance in search of the Artificial Soil, along the exterior 
Surface, and have so slight a hold of the ground that it is imprudent to leave single Trees standing 
as they usually fall the first Wind that blows. It is a question whether in clearing for the Purposes 
of Agreculture, we may not deprive the Lauds of the source of their most Prolific Soil, and when 
turned for Cultivation, whether the good Soil will not bo washed away, as has been the case in our 
Garden, at the expiration of the S. W. Monsoon, it was a mere bed of Sand, and w« were under the 
necessity of collecting the Vegetable Mould from other places to restore its fertility, — The spotfwj 
this Garden w-as ceitainly ill chosen being at the foot of an extensive Ridge, and having a gradual 
slope to the Water edge ; there are spots where wo may reasonably expect a more favorable issue, one 
of which we have cleared, and put into cultivation, as an experiment the approaching Monsoon, 
A small quantity of Paddy planted, proved very productive, and some Manilla Indigo seed afforded 
a most luxuriant Crop, and was from five to six feet high, and much superior in atmearance to any 
I ever saw, either in the Deccan, the Dcuab, Bengal, the Carnatic, or Mysore Country. 


Trees. Of Trees useful to an Infant Colony for common purposes, there are many sorts, (Mus- 
tors [samples] of which, with the Head Carpenters Account of them, accompanying have been sent 
to you) It does not appear that any of them are equal to Teak or Sisaoo, and very few to Saule. 

a,. “ ‘“""“'"“'“V Ompers, a» wild p„„ to, fc, 

to tbe Sooibutio Patients, the Bamboo, Ground Batten, &c. are aU useful. 
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Water. There is great abundance of good fresh Water, the high Gromids are Ml of Springs, 
the neighbouring Shores afford plenty of Water, and as it everywhere onzes from the Hills, it creates 
a Bason for itself at the foot of them, from whence, as it is still above high Water mark, it may be 
conveyed to the Casks, in the Boats, with great facility, either by a Trough, or Canvas Pipe; * ^ 

Quadrupeds. The only Quadrupeds We have seen are Hogs, Bats, and the Johncumon [a 
writer’s error ” for iohneumon]^ the two former commit constant depredations in our Garden and 
Granary ; the Guiuna [an eiror for guiana^ iguana] a four footed Animal of Lizard Tribe destroys 
our Poultry &c. 

Birds. There are many Birds of beautiful Plumage, in particular numerpus Classes of Pigeons, 
Doves, Woodpickers, and Fly Catchers, there is neither Game or Wild Fowl of any kind 5 The only 
Bird of Prey, we have observed is the Fish Hawk. 

Beptiles. There ax^e many Species of Snakes, Scorpions, Centipes, Spiders, Lizards, &c., 
several of the Labourers have been bit by Snakes, in no Instance has the bite proved Mortal, altho’ 
the Patients were thrown into strong Convulsions. We have administered Eau de Luce and Ophuim, 
And the recovery has usually been accomplished in two hours. 

Pish. In the North East Monsoon, Fish are caught in sufficient quantity to distribute twice a 
Week to the Settlers, of every description, Cockup, Mullet, Rock Cod, Scate, and Soles are the best, 
there are a Variety of inferior sorts. The Torpedo and Seahorse, the homed, the parrot, the Monkey, 
sand other curious Fish, have been occasionally caught, there are no Oyster beds, in the Harbour, and 
few adhering to the Rocks. Pearl, Pellucid, Hynge, & spondyle Oysters are sometimes found upon 
the Reefs, as well as Muscles, Cockles, Limpets, Clams, and a Variety of Gorgoneas, Madupores, 
spunges, Cowries, Whilks, Muree &c. 

Ore. Iron Ore was once found and upon trial proved of a good Quality, it had evidently under- 
gone the action of fire, but there is no accounting by what means, how it came where it was picked 
up, it has since been sought after in vain. I am inclined to believe the Hills contain Minerals, of 
some kind, for in places where the Water lodges at the foot of them after hard Rains, there is a Scum 
upon it of a bright Violet Colour, lesembling the gloss on breaking a piece of fine Indigo, and which 
I have observed on stagnant Mineral Waters- 

Stones. Granite, Iron, Free and Lime Stone, and Slate are to be met with, on several of the 
Emenencies. ^ 

Brioks. We Lave made good Brioks, the soil in the low grounds answering well for this 
purpose* 

Iiime. We have also made remarkable fine Lime of Madrepores and of Shells, they both 
burn pure, and with less fire than Stone Ohunara can be made of and the former apj^ea^^ to b® 
of as good a quality as the Sylhet Lime. There are sufficient Madrepdras to afford Lime for 
the most extensive Works of Masonry, (a Paper of each, containing a small quantity of Quick 
Lime accompanies this Memoir, 

Climate. 

The Andamans are situated in a very tempestuous Latitude within the Range of the full 
force of the South West Monsoon, during the whole of which they are deluged with p^petual 
Rain, and enveloped with obstructed clouds. The last Monsoon, 1793, we had in May, Inches 
of Water 17 „ 94, June 11 „ 02, July 27 „ 25, August 16 „02, September 12 „67, October? „ 76, and 
November 5 „ 79 ; in all 98 „ 45. The Settlers were in general severely afflicted with the Scurvy 
during the dry weather, many of them were carried off in the worst Stages of this dreadful 
disorder. It was attributed to a privation of Vegetable diet, and subsequent events shewed 
this opinion to have been well founded ; soon after the Rains set in, several species of succulent 
and fiubaoid Vin^s, and plants tvere disbovered in the Jungle, and on being liberally distributed 
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to the Scorbutic Patients, they recovered their Health and strength sooner than could have 
been expected from the miserable situation in -which they were : The Complaint resisted every 
effort of medical Treatment. The Bains brought with them Complaints equally alarming, but 
subject to fewer Casualties — these were Fevers and Agues, attended with Induration and con- 
siderable enlargement of the Spleen, Violent Pains mthe Head and joints, a dizziness and the 
greatest depression of Spirits. The Fevers were slow, nervous and irregular, the Bark had no 
effect on them. Fevers and Agues have greatly prevailed the present N. E. Monsoon, these 
are more regular and intermittent than those before mentioned, and in general give way to the 
Bark. The Scurvy has again made its appearance, and would probably prove as fatal this year, 
as the last, if we did not take the precaution of sending all those in the slightest degree 
affected to Bengal. We have not had a drop of rain since November. In general we have had 
Clear Weather, with regular Land and Sea breezes, latterly the winds are remarkably variable 
and the Clouds seem collecting fast. The Thermometer has not exceeded 94* the medium 
may be taken at 91* the last three Months, and at 84* during the Rainy Season. From the 
preceding observations it will appear that the Settlers have been hitherto rather unhealthy, how far 
their Indisposition may be attributed to various exhalations arising from the thick J ungle, and of 
putrid & corrupt Vegitable matter during the humidity of the atmosphere occasioned by the long 
continuance of the Bams, remams to be ascertained. The Crews of the different Ships in the Har- 
bour have for the most part enjoyed uninterrupted good health, with the exception of the Sea Horse, 
who from remaining three Months in Port, from September to December began to ho a-ftlicted with 
the Scurvy. We may reasonably expect the approaching Season will prove more healthy, as the 
Jungle has been much opened. 


Harbour, Outer. 

The Harbour is very capacious, its whole length from the S. E. Entrance to the N W. 
extremity being upwards of 11,000 yards, 2,000 of which at the N. W. end are Shoal Water. The 
breadth of the entrance of the Outer Harbour from Dundass point to Boss Island, is 3000 
yards. Its length from Boss Island to the Eastermost Point of the North End of Ohatham Island, 
Is 7,000 yards. Its extreme breadth N. E. & S. W. is 7,000 yards. The whole of the Harbour 
is well secured being Land locked from every wind that blows, in one part or the other. The general 
depth of Water is from 7 to 18 fathoms, tliere are Breakers round S* Georges Island, and a Shoal 
with 6 fathoms on it off Minerva Bayj every other part has sufficient depth of Water for large 
Ships. 

Harbour, Inner. The Entrance to the Inner Harbour from Chatham Island to Perseverance 
Point, is upwards of 1600 yards across, from the North face of Chatham Island, to tins South Shore 
of the main, is 1,800 Yards, from the East side of Pitt Island, to the West Shore of the Main, is 
3,000 Yards, and this constitutes the principal body of Water of the inner Harbour. There is a 
narrow Channel along the South face of Pitt Island, to the South face of "Wharf Island, where are 
7 and 8 fathoms close to the Shore, and which is remarkably -well calculated for a careening 
Wharf. 

Islands. 

Cliatham Island has already been mentioned, at ^ Flood, Boats drawing three foot water may* 
pass up the passage at the South end. Pitt Island has a small Plai. at the Northermost End, and 
a Valley across the Neck .at the South end, and two or three level spaces towards the middle, with a nil 
of , fresh Water. We have a Garden on this Island, our Live Stock is kept here, and half the Con- 
victs are employed clearing it. Wharf Island lias little level Land, being high irregular ground, 
without a natural supply of fresh water. Ariel Island is -aithout fresh water, and has little kvd 
Land, Mangrove Island is overflowed at high Water. 
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Tides. 

At full & change in the dry Season, the Tide rises 9 feet perpendicular, it is high Water a few 
lilinutes before 10 O Clock. In the Rains the influx of the Freshes is so very considerable that the 
Neaps are scarcely discernable, and from the strength of the Outset, a Vessel seldom tends to the 
Flood. 

Inhabitants. 

The Inhabitants of the Andamans seem to be dispersed in very small Societies along the Shores 
of their Islands, and in the Archipelago, their whole numbers it is probable do not exceed 
2,S00 or 3,000 Souls, as their Subsistence is confined to the Fish left entangled amongst the 
Roots of the Mangrove, that they strike with a rude kind of ftig, or shoot with Bows and Arrows, 
and shell fish collected at low water on the Reefs, it may be presumed the interior parts of the Island 
contain few or no Inhabitants ; during the Rainy season they have* few opportunities of exploring the 
Reefs, and at that Season they are constantly seen in small parties patroling the Shores at night 
with lights of the Oil & Hammer Tree, in search of a Precarious Meal, the glare entices the fish to 
the surface, and those who follow the light, strike or shoot their prey. They must suffer exceedingly 
during the Rains, and from what has been observed in their huts by our working parties, we suppose 
them to live almost entirely on the fruit of the Mangrove, which has constantly been found in all 
their Habitations, either boiling on the fire, or macerating in fresh water, it is a very strong astrin- 
gent, harsh and rough to the taste, and can afford but little Nutriment. Indeed their appearance 
sufficiently evinces the badness of their food. They are Caffres of a small stature, having most 
probably degenerated in successive Grenerations, as there is little cause to believe them Aboiigines of 
these Islands, they being totally different in appearance and language, from every Race known in 
India. Their Arms, Thighs, and Legs are excessively thin, and they have all large protuberant, 
unsightly bellies, their Countenances depict Misery and famine in the extreme. They are absolutely 
in a State of Nature, having no other covering than Mud, which they cover themselves all over with, 
as a Preservation and defence against the bites and Stings of the Miriads of Insects swarming in the 
Jungles. They possess nothing that evinces strength in the formation of it, or ingenuity in the 
Contrivance. Their Canoes are contrived of a small sized Tree from 10 to 15 teet long, and from 
8 to 14 Inches diameter, hollowed with fire, and prevented from oversetting by a spar fixed at a little 
distance as an outrigger. Their Bows which occasionally smve as Paddles, are the neatest perform- 
ance among them. Some months ago we found a man and a child so reduced by famine, as to be 
incapable of moving, We brought them home, and nursed them, our endeavours to save the Man were 
ineffectual, the Child is a remarkable fine good tempered Boy, and has quite lost that Prominence of 
Belly, apparently occasioned by bad food. Prom the deplorable Scenes we witnessed of their dis- 
tresses, We occasionally sent a few Carnicobar Coconuts, and a little Grain to their Hute in very 
bad weather, they r^irod till our our People returned to their Boats, when they eagerly seized' what 
had been sent to them. They will not voluntarily come near us, and those we take, either escape, or 
are dismissed by ourselves, on observing their anxiety, with trifling Presents. They appear to be 
a harmle.ss inoffensive Race, they will not eat raw food, or touch any thing tainted ; a European 
belonging to a Vessel in distress, got into tbeir Boat with sbme Lascais to seek for the Harbour, at 
night they put on Shore, and the Lascars ran away with the Boat, leaving the European asleep, he 
contrived to make his way thro* the Jangle, the Caffres took his Cloaths from him, but did him no 
further injury. The idea of their being Cannibals is I fancy quite erroneous. 

General. 

The necessity of an Harbour m the Bay of Bengal, or at some Eastern Port, where our 
Ships could occasionally retire to, and refit, is well known & generally admitted. Port Corn- 
waUia has been Preferred to every other, yet discovered by so high an authority that it may be 
deemed excessive presumption in another person to speak of its Relative situation. It will be 
seen 'by inspection of the Plan annex^, and from preceding observations, that it largely 
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possesses those advantages most in Request with. Naval Officers. Its siinatioa in a centrical 
part of the Bay, promises a speedy communication at all seasons of the Year, with Bengal and 
the *Coromandel Coast. The Harbour will contain the largest Fleet, which may work in and 
out with every Wind that blows. Wood and fresh water are to be had m the greatest 
abundance, and with the utmost facility. These advantages are conspicuous, and perhips they 
are all a Seaman looks for, it may be presumed he expects Administration will make his Port 
secure, and supply it with every necessary and Refreshment he may eventually requiire. It 
remains for the wisdom of our Superiors to consider the Climate, the Scale of Defence neces- 
eary, and the Resources their Settlements possess for colonisjing so extensive an acquisitien, and 
whether a Proportion of Foreigners can be obtained for this purpose. Tho Climate must create 
the larger part of the expence of labour, for whether Men are incapable of lal:>our one half of the 
Year from Indisposition, or the inclemency of the Weather, it must be carried to the accoant, 
the encreased Wages of Workmen as an inducement for them to quit their Native Country and 
their Subsistence for some years at the expence of their Employers, must also be considered, 
•and it is a question whether in time to come. Sufficient Grain can be cultivated for a numerous 
population whose Principal diet it constitutes, in a Hilly Country, and a Soil exposed to sueh 
heavy torrents of Rain for so gi'eat a part of the yeax*, a period when Cultivation and Agrecuh 
ture are at a Stand throughout Hindostan. A careful examination of the Plan will shew it« 
indefensible State, and that it cannot be made to afford protection bo an inferior against 
a Superior Fleet, without an expence apparently disproportioned to tho benefits to' be derived. 
The outer Harbour must be abandoned unless a Scale of defence could bo proportioned to its 
magnitude. The Entrance of the inner Harbour, cannot be secured by any Works constructed 
on Ohatham Island, and the fortifying Perseverance point, would at once require a double 
Establishment, as they must have every resource within themselves to make a separate 
resistance. A System of Fortification for this Port, therefore seems to be limited to Chatham 
Island, which possesses great choice of very strong Ground, and a small B'ort woll appointed 
would afford some protection to a few Ships, and certainly could not bo taken, but by a regular 
Seige, in which the Opposers would have to encounter evexy disadvantage of Ground peculiar 
to a rugged Country. 

It would be difficult to acquire a numerous Population for this Colony. Tho Carnatic is 
enjy recovering its Inhabitants since the Conclusion of the Mysorean War, the Northern 
Sircars, are comparatively speaking almost id a State of depopulation, and 1 believe Bengal eaxi 
ill spai'e so large a portion of its Inhabitants as this place would require to aucoecd on a grand 
Scale. Foreigners must therefore be sought at the expence of Government, for the Andamans 
hold out no other inducements to attract Voluntary Settlers except exorbitant Wages, cheap 
living, a demand for Manufactures, and a Prospect of Ooramerc© are wapfcing. This Position 
of the Colony, tho’ at a first View favourable from its Centrical Situation, does not in reality 
hold forth a Prospect of becoming an Emporium, it lays out of the customary Track of all 
Trade. The Shores of these Islands have ever been considered replete with dangex'S to Naviga- 
tors, and the Reefs and Shoals discovered during the Survey of the Island, have not I imagine 
tended to obliterate the idea of danger ; they are in themselves sufficient to cloter Tessels 
approaching this Harbour except in cases of distress of necosBity. It is impossible to say what 
the experience of another year may produce, the Magnitude of the Port has engaged much of 
my attention, and was I certain it possessed every advantage of Climate, Soil, and situabiou ; 

I should not be an Advocate for an extensive support of it. It is too far from Great Britain, 
,aud I cannot think it would prove advantagious to them, that their vast territorial possessions 
. ^ jljtdia,^ should be so closely connected, as they would bo, by tho possession of an Harbour that 
doubtless in those circumstances, become the Center of India Trade, and promote too 
large Maratime force; this tho’ a mere speculative idea may be worth the attention of 
Superior \^^s,dom. , Shpuld Port Cornwallis therefore b© ultimately approved of, the Scale pf 
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support may be limitted to a small but well appointed Establishment. Sufficient ground only 
should be cleared for the cultivation of Rice, fruit, and Vegetables for the subsistence gf the 
Settlers, and occasional Refreshment of the Sick of the Navy - there being so much high 
<lronnd we may reasonably expect pasturage would flourish exceedingly, and that Cattle, and 
Sheep, would thrive and mcrease, and might be kept up at a small expence, if purchased on 
the Coast of Arracan, for the use of the Fleet, an Hospital might be constructed for the Navy, 
sheds for the accommodation of their own ArtiEcers and Workmen, while employed on their 
temporary repairs. The few Artificers of the Settlement, and every assistance it afforded 
would be given up to them for the time being. If so conducted, the exp'ence cannot he great, 
and the Harbour may prove advantagions to the Company as affording temporary Relief and 
assistance to a Maratime force in case of Warfare, and this I conceive to have been their 
'Original Object in countenancing the Marine Surveys some years hack. It remains with them, 
to decide, and before they do so, I sincerely hope, as an Officer much attached to his duty, and 
their Service, that they will maturely consider the Plans that have been sent home. 


MISCELLANEA. 


TEACBS Of TOTBMISM IN THE PAN JAB. 

I. 

The question whether totemism can be said to 
have left any traces in the Panj^b is not an easy 
one to answer. There are many names of tribes 
‘Or sections of tribes whicb. denote animals, 
etc., but these may be mei*e nick -names. How- 
ever, it will be best to first give a list of such 
names and then discuss their possible origin. 

Br&hmans — In K^lngn1> there is a Nag or 
Snake' section among the NagarkobiS. Bi4h~ 
mans, who rank highest of all, as well as among 
the Bat^hrii, a lower group, who have sections 
called; — (i) Kharappa (or cobra) N%, a section 
•of the Pakkil or First grade Bat^hrS.. (ii) GhosM 
(a species of fish or ? grass-snake) N%, in the 
KachehhA or Second grade. Pundrik is, it 
appears, also a snake section of the Nagarkotid. 
These snake sections are said to reverence 
the snake after which they are named and 
not to kill or injure it. 

The Bar&rfi (sometimes called Bh&ts) are a 
Gaddi {hill-shoplierd tribes) group, and hold the 
same position among the Gaddis, as BriHimana do 
among Hindds. The name seems to he connected 
with bardri, a thorny shrub. 

In Hissdr there is a section of Brahmans, called 
Bh^(Ms or sheep This is interesting, because on 
the Satluj, at least in Kulu Saraj, there is a small 
caste called who are hereditary victims in 

the sacrificial riding of a rop^ down the clifis to 
the river. Further details regarding the BkecM 
Brahmans would be of great interest. 

Khatris.*— We find among these Danthal, a 
kind of weapon 5 Handfe, a vessel ; OhhiirIL, alaige 


knife ; and BM, from her, a tree The Beri will 
not eat the fruit of the her (in T. Dipalpfir : 
but in T Gugh’a this is said, however, not to be 
the case). 


Further, in Gujr&t, the following sections are 
noted — 


Pahra, panther 
Ohannan, sandal- 
wood. 

Haran, deer. 

Ari, saw. 


Mollis, pestle. 
KhajCiri, date-palm. 
Amh, mango 
Lastiri, lasArd tree. 
Bill^orBilli, oat. 


Ar 6 rfi.s. The section-names of this important 
caste require to be fully investigated, as tliey are 
full of interest. I note the localities in which 
each is so far known to be found : — 

Kilkar, cock, in Montgomery, Multan and 
Hissar. 


Kukpichd, cock, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Gid^r, jackal, Dera Ismail Khan and Multan. 

Ghor^, horse, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Nangril, snake, Dera Ismail Khan ; Nangpal, 
Multan; Nag-pal, Montgomery. 

Nangrfi is also given, but no meaning is 
assigned. 

Sipr^, a serpent. 

GhirS, dove, Montgomery and Multan. 

Gerd, in Dera Ismail Khan, said to avoid the 
use of ger4, ochre. 

Jandwdni, jind tree, Dera Ismail Khan, 

S^ldni (?), jpipal tree, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Ohdwald, rice, Dera Ismail Khan 

Mehndirattd, henna, Montgomery and 
Multan. 
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Ka8t{iri4, in Dera Ismail Kiian, said to avoid 
tlie use of mi^sk, kasturi 

Chnta.m, bat * a oliild was -nee attacked by 
bats, whicliy kowever, left liim miiiijxircd. 
The section worshiped bats^ neats (c/taru- 
chitti) at mairiages 

Mlnak-talia : a section winch reverences the 
tali, or sMshain, tree 

Mungi, a kind of tree, Hissftr. 

Galar, squirrel, Multan* 

PabrojSi, a kind of plant, Multan* 

Tandja, tvni, a land of grass, Mulfcaix and 
Montgomery. 

Tare3a, a gouid: their ancestor once 

had to conceal himself among gourds, and 
they do not eat gourds. 

Kat^riS., hatdr, dagger, Multan. This section 
has a legend that a dagger fell from a 
well amongst a number of children who 
were playing beneath it, but did not hinfrfc 
them. Hence the section became known as 
Kat^irid, and worships the dagger, putting 
dowers before it at marriages. 

Makar, locust, Gujr^t 

Machhar, mosquito, Gu3i4t. 

Hans, goose, Montgomery 

Ldmar, fox, Montgomery. 

Mend§» (P), ram, MontgomcM-y ^ or Mindhfl, 
long-haired, Montgomery. 

Babbar, (?) Montgomeiy. 

Kathpal, wood or timber, Montgomery 

GUha [?), a calf. 

With regard to the aeciiotm mentiom'd as 
existing in Bora Ismail Hhan, it k distinctly 
said that each shows reverence to the animal 
or plant after which it is named, thinking it 
sacred. The animal is fed, and the plant not <*rt 
or injured. The OhlLwalA-s, however, do not 
abstain fiom using lice, or show it any respect. 

Tn Multan the Mchndiratid abstain from the 
use of henna. The Khkar will not eat fowls, 
but for the last 10 or 12 years the MehndhattTi 
have also refused to eat them. The Tan^jH 
abstain from eating gourds (? tarli) in Multan, or 
at least tbeir women do (MonigomeryJ. 

Bha^ifii.— Among this caste we find— (I) Dhaggo, 
bulldck (2) Ohabbak, called Billikut, or cat- 
killer. 


[Annin, 


Banins— H(ire we find Bfimal, from 
bamboo Tln^y never buxn the bamboo : [hut 
the bamboo is an unlnchij wood mpd not used m 
hiiilding generally)* Kiinsal is from leans, grass. 

B^jpfits.— ‘The KUngrllb R^jpiUs have a sept or 
dl called Bamakri, from sami, a tree which is 
worshipped, and never cut or injured by them. 
In Gujrfii there is a Ohilhfi 8(H*tion of the 
Riliijhfis. The name appears to mean ‘rat.’ 

Jats —Tht» Bagxi Jats of the South-East Pan- 
jdb have certain B(‘Cti<>nB named: — 

Karir, a tree Kohar, a haUdu^t. Waihri, 
a yt>uug heifer. Banclfir, monkey Gidar, 
jackal. Also Mvaiann, Bwonl, and i Gan- 
iiriHia, axe. FipIAt, pipah uud Jandia, jand 
tree, in Tahnil Hansi. 

Tlie Jats and f>ther trihoB <^f the South-West 
Panjtlb, now almost <^xcluHiv<dy Muhammadans, 
which 0(umpy much i\m saim* tra,(jt of country as 
the Hindu Arorils, huvo quit<' a remarkable 
number of totem sepls : — 

GutfiM, horse, becuuHi^ they naanved as much 
land as a horse could compasH in a day 

Khar, (Pers.) donkey ; the* name is accounted 
for by a story, 

Kahal, or khail, a weed: ibis tribe is 

found in Bahawalpur, and is an ofF-shoot of 
the vidigiouR nooi or <ird<'r of the Ohishtls 
The story is that a ehiUl was born to a Chishti 
by the- Indus close to a phu*e where Icahi 
grew. This tril^e is (luite distinct from the 
KiliaU 

Kiiial, a tribe of fishernuui, Inulm SMfi 
Muhamuradans, who eat alligatcu*s, etc., and 
derive tlunr muue freun Bindhi kuhara^ lion. 

Makora, alargis ant. These Jais throw scBamum 
and sugar on the ground ninir the holes of 
these ants. 

Ruhftrft, wihhdtiek, M%dt<mi (Hossarij, page 

ui 

Khaggii, a kind of fish so (sailed because 
Jai&lu’d-diu KhaggH, tlunx anisestor, saved a 
boat-load of people from drowning This 
trilw cimsB hydroi>hobia by blowing on the 
patient. 

Saihar, hare, in Dara Ghavi Khan: do not eat 
or injures the hare. 
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^ Said to he* Mali sections also Mr. J G. Delmeriok once found thai"a mm rofuiad to sow the chidiMO^ or 
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Among the Jat tribes o£ the Panjab generally 
there are several other tribes which seem to have 
totemistic names, such as : — 

Ohhng, a handful, Sipra, from saj^y a snake 
(also an Ardra section) ; Ohhichhriata, from 
chhichhrd {Miiea froYidosa)i a sub-division of 
the Ba^wa Jats, so called because a Bajwfi lost 
all his sons and was told by an astrologei that 
only that child would live which ivas born 
under a clihichhrd tree ; for this the Ba 3 wa 
arranged, and the child lived. I may add 
Gorriya, said to mean nilgai (of. Gurahd above, 
however). 

The Iiabtoas, in the South-West Punjab, have 
a curious legend They say a Eathor Eajput 
had a son who was born with a moustache 
already grown, so he was called Labana, or 
‘ cricket,’ an insect * with formidable jaws,’ which 
is tied round the neck of a child which has 
pimples {pdni-wdtrd) to effect a cure. Labana 
or Lobana appears, however, to be deuved from 
hm-bana, and to mean ‘ salt-trader ’ 

Gtijars —In Hissar (Tahsil Tohana.) tlieie are 
sections called — (1) M dr, peacock (2) Bhainsa, 
he-buffalo (3) Katari, dagger ( 1) Doi, ladle. 
Women of the Mdi section veil themselves before 
a peacock. It is not killed or eaten by the 
section. 


There arc also in GujuU — {D Topfi., a mt^asurc 

(2) DhMd, a shield. The Tdpa section-name is 
explained by the story that their ancestor was so 
wealthy that he paid out money by the Upd or 
bushel. (3) Kbatanfi, victorious. (4) Khari, from 
Tchardf basket. 


B. — IStames of occupations or nick-names : — 


(1) SurangiaM, miner 

(2) Nande, nandM, 

dumb 

(3) Mdrmar, pea- 

fowl-hunter 

(4) Jdkhntl, weigh- 

man 

( 5 ) V&nmii,panidrd, 

waterman 

(6) Mas and, long- 

haired (said to 
he its meaning!. 

(7) Lakria, wood- 

man. 

(8) Ghora, jockey. 

C — ISTames of colours 

(17) Kam, black 

(18) Kahra, red- 

brown. 


(9) Hari^la, born 

on the BihdU or 
3rd Bh^ddn.® 

(10) Sami, vegetable- 

seller. 

(11) Hutla, stam- 

merer 

(12) Kh^ngar, kJidnsu 

a eougb 

,Cl3}LahA charred or 
burnt 

(14) Tdpa bought for 
a tdpa or 2 seers 
of gram. 

(15! Kumhar, potter. 
(16) Kaul, mold* 


(19) Nila, blue. 


The Kanets of the Simla Hills appear to have 
some true totem septs, as, e, g.y Palashi from 
paluUh; Kanesh, fiom kamash ; Pajaik, frompa/u, 
(all kinds of trees), Nagaik.from snake, and 
Madgar, mallet Of these the first four woiship 
the tree or snake as an ancestor of the sept. 

Chhimb&s, the ‘cotton-printers,’ have the 
following sections Bt^h, a pig , ICaiir, a kind 
of tree , Khurpa, a knife or trowel. 

Bair&gls — These have a sect or section called 
Nimharki, from the nim tree, which they 
reverence and abstain from cutting as they 
believe their dMd lives in it. But the Bair&gl 
clad in a leopard’s skin is himself the most 
interesting instance of totemistic worship, for he 
probably wears the skin as personating the Nar 
Smgh, or tiger incarnation of YishnA. 


Ghirths have a large number of sopts— said to 
amount to 360 m all. A great part of these are 
named after villages. Others are named after 
trades, occupations, etc , etc. A very few arc 
possibly totemistic in origin. 

Among the Ghirth sections occur the following 
names *— 


A. — Names of animals or plants : — 


(1) Dhard, fruit of 

the wild fig. 

(2) Ghdr4, horao 

(3) Khunl4, a kind 

of bird. 


(4) Gidar, jackal. 

(5) Gaddhari, a kind 

of bird. 

(6) Garfirt, ‘an animal 

like’ a small pig’ 


Bishn6is,-- Section R6ja, nilgdi. 

Pathtos — There is one tribe of the Lodi 
Path^ns called Nahr or wolf, found in the South- 
West PanjCib {MuUani Glossary, page 260) 

The Brahui, or Baloch, have a Gurgani or 
wolf, a Slierzai or lion, and a Gulzai or rose sept 

Castes unknown. — There are a number of 
tribes or sections or septs (I ea^nnot say which ) 
mentioned m various notes received by me, which 
I cannot assign to their castes because the castes 
are not stated Instances are *— 

(11 Gadar, sheep. (4) Khand4, sword. ] Hissar, 

(2) K6sar, saffron (5) Gand^s, halbert. > TahsiI 

(3) I)h4k4, a tree. (6) Kohar, axe. ) Tohana, 


a The BignilioTOCO of the elute ii not explained. Fnither instances (wxth explanations) of such names would 

be interesting. 
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(7) Silixi, in Dera Ismail Ellian, bo called 

because they eat the bird. But anO- 

♦ tber note explains that the ancestor of 
the tribe was born while his mother was 

* crossing a stream [sthar = current). 

(8) JarS^rHs, in Kangra, from a bush called 

jardH Like the Efijpilt Samakri and 
the [Brfihman or) Bh^tBaiard, the tribe 
does not cut or burn the shrub after 
which it is named. 

Pathtos. — In Dera Ismail Khan the B{lr^ 
Khel of Datta Khel arc also called Gidar , a Jackal 
pursued by hunters took refuge in the house of 
BhrSi, their anoestor 

Mir&sls are said to have a snake-totem zdt.^ 

The Datl^ LobPm^s too appear to bo a section | 
which has the snake for its totem. It is probable 
that many more instances could he found. 

It will be seen at once that many of the objects 
from which these names are taken are the subjects 
of ordinary tahm^ Thus the peacock is sacred ; 
the snake is often worshipped, and it is unlucky 
to kill one: the jand bree is reverenced at 
marriages ; there is a prejudice against eating 
fowls ; and so on. Eurther, gUar, hans^ lumrd, 
and many others may well be nick-names. So far 
indeed it can only be said that distinct relics of 
totem-BectionB are traceable among the ApOr&s 
and other tribes of the South-West Pan jab, but 
the information is far too imperfect as yet for 
any definite conclusions. Mr* Ibbetson 20 years 
ago noted that “ some traces are still to be 
found {Karnal Gazetteer, p. 111). 


Obviously then the greatest care is required 
in discriminating between totems and tabus. 
Thus the Gaba Arorfe, or at least their women, 
will not eat the egg-plant, but this is not their 
totem ap}parently. because at certain seasons the 
egg-plant IS an unlucky food for Ilindiis generally. 
Before all things a precise note of the actual facts 
in each case is required, and the following points 
should be ascertained . — 

1. Is any form of worship paid to the object? 
and 

2. Is it unlucky or forbidden i.o cut, injure or 
use it in any way ? 

3. If so, what is th(» reason assigned for the 
worship or abstention from injuiy P 

4 Is the rule confined i.o the seci.ion of the 
caste which worships thc^ obje(‘t or abstains from 
injuring or using it ? 

5, Or is that worship or abstention common 
to other si^ct ions, or to oi.her castoB P If so, to 
what sections and castes P 

The enquiry into t,lie (existence of totemism is 
likely to throw much light on the* origin of the 
exogamons units. In a largi* number of cases it 
appears that a now g6t originatc‘8 with a portent, 
or some sign of special supernatural favour. 
When such a portent occurs the thing associated 
with it, atre<i, or an animal, or whatever it may 
bo, becomes the objeeb of a special worship or in 
a manner a totem. The above notes are pub- 
lished in the hope that some reader of this 
Jomnal will take up the enquiry st^riously. 

H. A. Bore, 

Bu^erintendmt of Kthnagraphy, Punjab 
4th A^ml 


(To be continued,) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PBNANG LAWYEB, 

As an addition to the information in Yule on 
the Penang Lawyer the following quotation is 
4 )f much interest. In the Andamans I have 
heard the term applied to the long canes that 
festoon from tall trees in the jungles and are 
among the chief impeders of traffic. This appli- 
cation of the name arose, of course, under the old 
and false popular derivation thereof : — 

' iAt Penang there were a considerable 

convicts on tickets-of-leave. 


who gained their livelihood in a variety of ways. 
Some of them were the first to discover the 
palm known to the Malaya as plm tikooB and to 
botanists as the Unala acutifula, a small palm 
ordinarily not higher than frotn five to six feet. 
Prom this palm, which grew mcmily upon the 
Penang Hill, were constructed walking-sticks 
called Penang Lawyers/' McNair, Prisoners 
their own Warden, p. 24. 




R, 0. Temple. 


» Po«ii46 No\e$ and Queriee, II, § 866. 
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A GRAMMAR AND SPECIMENS OF THE MIKIR LANGUAGE. 

BY SIS 0. J. LTALL, K.O.S.I. 

( Concluded from p. 111.) 


Inut amunit 
One person 
‘0 po, 


SPECIMEN I. 

bkng-Iiiiii do-lo. Ansi la akibi-abang a-po-aphtln pn-lo, 
persons-two were. And the younger-person 'his-father-to said. 


mai 


aso-pinso 
child-male 

lie kel6ng-ji-h,n apharman ne pi-non.’ .Ansi la a-mar 
‘0 father, property me come-lo-icill-whaiever share me give.’ And he his-property 
latum-bS.ng-m tbak-dkk-lo. Labangso palomsd aphi la akibi abkng-ke a-mar 
(tofthenirpersons-tico divided. This a-lttile-wJule ajter that younger per son-the Ms-property 
kedo-kii paugriim-pit-si akalielo adet dkm-]ai-lo, knsi hadak la akbkt-kave akkm 

all eolleoted-having distant country loent-away, and there he wicTeed (lit. shameless) deeds 
klbm-si S-^r kedo-kn pi-v^r-dfet-lo. Ansi la a-mar kedo-an 

doing Ms-^operty all caused-to-be-desiroyed, A nd (when) he his-properfy all 
pi-ik-det lo labllngso ad5t lln-kangehir akbm-pi thur-lkm-lo, ansi la-ta 

had-spent that country rice-hunger farrdne-great arose, and he-also 

keduk-pkng-cheiig-lo. Ansi labkugso adet askngho inut albng do clii-kidun-l6. La 

in-want-to-he-began. And that country citizen one loiih staying himself-(he)-joined. Be 

plikk pi-bl-jl-si arit toi-jm-lo, knsi la pbak keoho apbek-e-pen a-p5k 

pigs oanse-to-put-to (to-tend) his field (-to) serti-away, and he pigs food hushs-from his-belly 
cbi-pkngkrtuig ingtung-lo; bouta pkk-ta pi-vang-ve-detdo. Ansi la ametbang amng 
or-hmself-(to)-fill desired; but anybody to-give-came-not. And he his-own mind (-in) 
che-matba-si pu-lo, ‘nd-po aban-atum ta ko-an do, latum cbo-dbr-apar abim 

reflected-having said, ‘ my-father's servants even how-many are, they eat-sufiicient-very bread 

ta, bbnta ne-ke ladkk kii-kliugcbir-si thi-po. Ne tbur-si ne-po-along d^m-jl, knsi 

also, but I here rice-hmger-by dying-am. I arisen-having my-father~to ivill-go, and 

la-aphSiu pu-dJlm-]i, “O pd, ne Arnam Jingno tkngte nang ketbdk ta pkp kl6m-d^t-lo. 

Mm-to say-will, “ 0 father, I God before then thy sight (-in) also sin have-done. 

Ne-ke nkng sd-po pu katerkm-ji a-dt ave-ld; nkng bkn inut asdulc ne bi-ndn.’” Alike la 

I thy son saying be-oalled-to fit am-not; thy slam one Uke me place,”’ And he 

tbur-si a-po along cbe-vkng-ld. Bdnta li beloving do-kk-pdn, , Srpd 

But he far-off being , his-foAer 

a-chetbdk-Srbkk-obdt-si ar-ti-ldmtrddt-ld. Aasi 

his-nech embraced-hamrg lcissed-fepea.te£lyi^-) ,Afd 
kugnd tkngte nkng ketbdk tS pkp, ; 

before then thy sight also sin have-done; 
ave-ld.’ Bdnta IS a-pd bkn-atum Epbkn pu-lo, 

therefore ihy-son saying to-say worthy am-not.’ But his father slaves to said, 

‘kemoHl ape vkii-ra ukiig piiiddng-iidn ; Ikiigte a-ri arnkn tbdn-ndn, akdng-ta kdpg-up, 
‘best garment bringing here put-on (-him) , then Ms-hand ring put-on, his-foot-Alsq , shoe- 
tbdn-ndn; knke kapkngtu-tkng aohaindng asd ladkk vkn-ndn knke la thu-ndn; knke eho-rs 

put-on; and fatted cow chid here bring and it slaughter; and eating 

ardng chi-pi-lo-iikng ; thkngbkk-ma la ne sdpd tbi-tkng-ldt ta, rdng-tbu-dt-ld ; 

merriment mutually-malee-leJ-us ; because this my son died-completely even, alive-again-is ; 

ingbd-tkng-ddt ta, Idng-thu-ldk-ld.’ Anke latum ardng kaobipi cbdng-ld, 

lost-completely-was also, found-again-is.’ And they merriment io-mutmlly-mahe began. 

Labkngsd abut asdpd akl6ng-abkug-k5 rit-si do -Id. Anke la rit-pbn rang si 
That time son ' elder-person-the Md-in was. And he field-from oome-haumg 


arisen-having his-falher near came. 
thdk-dkm-si ingjhisd, kkt-vir-ld, knke 
seen-having compassion-had, ran-hastily, and 
la apbkn asd-pd pu-ld, ‘pd, ne Arnkm 
him to son-his said, ‘father, I God 
apdtke uktig-sd-pd pu kipu a-dt 
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tkugte kek5.n-lo ? ’ 
and dancing-is?' 
nkng-li po 


hem-adung nkng-le-lo, kum-kirot t^ngte kekkn arki nkng-arju-16ng-lo 
house-near arrived, fiddle-sarapiy and daney noise ihere-io-hear-goi. 

hkpg-si arju-lo, ‘ko-pi apotai kura-kirot 

called-having ashed, ‘what for jiddU-seraping 

* naiig-li "vkiig-lo. Xia-sl 

‘ your-Mnour’s yomger-brofher came. Therefore^ yow-Homnrs father^ ^ 
aso thu-pefc-lo, thangbkk-ma la ao-so un-o-si loiig-lok-lo.’ 

child slaiightered-compleiehj, because he skh-not^(^?) well got-again. 
hem lut-dam iiigtang-te-dct-lo. Alike la apo ingt^u vang-si 

house {to-) enter wislieil-not. And hi$ father out come^hamrjg 

la thSik-si a-po aphaix pu-lo, ' Eng-tha, 
he answering liisfather to sa^d, 
bonta ii&.ng hukuin kroi-kx’d-det 


Ansi biin-afcmn Imxt 
And slaves one 
Axis! la thS.k-ld, 
And he answered 
kapS.Bgtix-tj)ing aclxaiiioixg 
fatted cow 

Anke la iinixig-tlii.si 
And he angry-being 
la pe-dok-ld. Alike 


him sootlmt And 
la-in aningkau ne kirn ning-klem*pi-bdm-lo, 
* see, so-many years I worh here-doing-continued, 
avcng-lingj iebcmta ne jivpd-atuxn penning aroiig 
hut thy commands obey-not (disobey) never-did; nei^ertluless my friends with mind merriment 
chi-pHi-aphkn li-so ejon iiit ta n5 pl-pc-lkng. BOata labkngso 

mutmlly-mahe-in-ordei'-io goat-child one single even me (-to) gavest-not. But tins 

nkng-sopo aklikt-kave arloso-atum pen nkng-mur clio-pi-5k-d<H ubkng vkng-phli, 
fhyson shame-withoui ivomen with thy-properiy ate {randfwasted ^ person came-smldenhj, 
alike kapkngtu-tkng achamong aso tii la-aplikn nilng thu-pet-lo.' Ansi la 

and fatted cow Md also him-for thou slaugliter-cowpletely-didst: And he 

a-sopo aphkn pu-lo, ‘ po, nkng-ke ne-long-si kaita do; tkngld no-nuir no-tar kedo-ku 

Ms-son to said, ‘son, thou me-with always art ; therefore my-property wy-goods whatever 
ta nkng-mar; bbnta la nkng-mu-ke tbi-lbt ta, rcng-thu-l-t-l5 ; 

even thy -property ; lut this thyyounger-hroiher dkd-wwphtely also, alm-again-is; 

ingko-dfet ta, li)ng-thu-15k-lo; apbtke i-ll arong kuchipi tkngtc arbng 

lost-was also, fomdragain-is ; therefore we merriment mutuully-niaUng and merriment 

che-pe-do a-5t.’ 
mutually -maUng is-fiC 

SPECIMEN II* 


SSrpi feSibura pen hijai atoino. 

Old-womah old-man and jachals^ story* 

Atnisi sarpi pen surburi rit htn e-lS. Ilfm ko-5 ahiit hijai 

One*day old-woman and old-wan Jidd{-in) arums were-plmtwg. Arums planting Hmcjachals 

elinr ving-sl ??arpi pen sIrburSi aphin txing-arja-10, ‘0 phi p&n phu, 

a-fach oome-having old-tvoman and old-man to ihere-aslmU ‘0 grandmother and grandfather^ 
nang-tiim lidn akeToi tcxig ke*5 ma*!* La-tuxii ihik-dtdj ^akeyei.’ Aiiba 

you anms ra%v{and) hastily planting (interrogative) ?* They answered, ^raw* Then 
hijai-atTim pn-lo, ^ ke-xip-si bin ke«e ipot/ SarbilrS hijai Sphin 5r]ii-lo, 
the-jachals said, ^ loiled-having arums planting is-fiiingj Old-man yaeJkalB to ashed, 
^sakhit-ma?' Hijai pu-ddt, ‘sakhxfc.’ Anel wbilra sirp! hhu pHxpdo ; 

' true-is-it?' Jackals said, * U-is-true^ Then the-old-man the-old*woman arums mused-to-boil ; 
alang-ke e-lo ; loswii ki-up-ikng ahbn rit 5jai 5-pH-lo* 

he planted (-them) ; all-day the boiled ar%m$ field (4n) whole (heyplantsdwomphidy* 
Ansi arm~kingsim4p5r sarpi p^n sirbiira hem clie-voido. 

Tk^n day-oool-iime {i>e», at evening) ike-old-wontan and tlie-old-wan homo their-own-(to-)TetuTncd* 
Anike arjo hijai eluxr ving-pik-sl rit ejai alien cho-klip-inghoi-lo. 
And (flt)-night the-jachal pack come-together-hamng field whole(-of) arums mhng-up-did* 
la sarbuTa-pinginso rit ning-ehe-ling-lil. Hen oho-koi 

Then (at-)fifiOfning that old-people-couple field iheredheir-ownsaw* Arums euten-up 
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nang-che-thek-lo* Ansi la^tum pu-lo, ^ la hijai-atum akaiu ; alar hoi 

there-their-own-saWn Then they said^ * this jachals^ worh{;-is^ 5 revenge (^o-)cZo neoessary'-will'ie ^ 

pu-si horn che-voHo. Anke hem le-si, sarbura sarpi-aphaa ^pu-lo^ 

saying liome(j-to^ their-oxvn-returned. Then house arrive d-diaving, old-man old-woman-to sa%d^ 

* lie kithi chi-plang-po h^m arlo ; pe chi-iim-si i-joi-po ; nang-ke 

dead myselj-make-will house mihin; cloth myself-wrapped-round-having lie-down-will; you 
ingtaii le jasemet chiru-non ; anke hijai viiug-ra, ^^pi-ap6t naog ka-chiru ma ? ” 
outside going grievously weep; and jachals come-havzng^ wliat-for thou weepestV^ 

pu, ixang aiju-lo-te, ^^saibura thM6t-si ne ka-chiru ; aphu~thak4a 

saying^ thee ask-if^ old-man died-hming I am weepmg ; head-ujpon-also (i.e., moreover^^ 
phlbng-dam abang ave ; putbng inghoi apot-lo-ne^ ? ’’ p\i-ra pu-non. Anke hijai 
burning-coming person there-is-not ; how doing is-it-possible?^^ saying say. Then the-jachals 
^^ue-tum cho-det^po,” pn nang pn-Io-te, ^^tho/’ pu-ra pu-nbn. Anke la-tum ne kecho-]i 

^‘we eat-(Jiimy%oxllp saying thee{-to') say-if, yes, saying say. Then they me eat-to 

Ji^m arlo nilng-lut-lo4e, nkng chiru-pH-an-mu-chot-ra pn-nbn, ^‘ejbn nang-lnt-lo, sarbiira; 

house within there-enter-if, thou weeping-excessively say, one there-entered, old-man; 

jbni(/or ]on-ni) nang-lut-lo, sarbura , ]6ji-th6m nang-lut4o, sarbura ; nang4ut-pbt4o ; 

two there-entered, old-man; three there-entered, old-man; there-entered-all-are ; 

kaibbng parting-nbn.’’ ’ 
club whirl ’ 

Ansi cbo-d^t jun-det sarbura, ton arlo kaibbng 

Then having-fimshed-eating liaving-fimshed-drinking old-man, basket within club 

2 jatu-]Oi-si, i-lo, Sarpi-ke ingtaii vang-si chiru-pi-lem-lo. Ante 

hidden-quietly-having, lay-doion. Old-woman outside come-havtng to-iveep-pretended^ Then 
hijai-ahur vbng-sl nung-arjn-lo, ^ pi-ap6t-si nang kaclnru-lo, phi ? ’ 

tlie-jachal-pach come-having there-asked, ^%vhat-for thou weeping-art-ihou, grandmother 
Sarpi thak-det, ^sarbura thi-lbt-lo. No n ave, ne Ibk ave-si 

Old-woman anstvered, ^ old-man died, I companions none {-having), I friend none-having 

ne kachini. 5.pliu-thbk-ta ke-phlbng-dJim abkng ta ave/ Ansi hijai 

I weep. Moreover setting-Jcre-tc-funeral-pile-coming person even is-notg Then the-jackals 

pU"lo, ^no-tnin chu-dbt-po/ Sarpi ta kroi-dnn-lo, Hijai-atum ejbn-ejbn hbm lut-lo, 

said, ^we eat-(JiimywilL^ Old-woman also consented, The-jaokals one-by-one house entered, 

a,nke sarpi chirn-pidbm-si pu4o, ^ejon nkigdut-15, sarbura ; jbni, jbn-thbm nJmg-lut-lo ; 
and old-woman to-weep-pretending said, ^ one there-entered, old-man ; two, three tkere-mtered ; 
kedd-kave n?lng-lut~pbt-lo ; kaibbng parting-nbn,’ pu, sarpi inghip 

all iher e-enter ed-completely ; club whirl/ sayir^g, old-woman dpor 

ixigkir-dnu-hbt-inghoi-lo ; Jinke sarbura thur-si kaib6ng-pbn hijai-itum chbk-arbudd* Auk? 
having-shuf tight-made ; and old-man arisen-having club-ivith the-jachale beat-severely. Then 
hijai abahbk thi-ld, abahSik-kb arpbng Ibt-rai-rai-si kkt-ld. 

the-jachals some died, some the-wall pushed{-and)brohen-having ran-away. 

THE OLD WOMAN, THE OLD MAN AND THE JACKALS. 

One day an old man and an old woman were plaxiting arums {haohu> coWmsia) in a field. While 
they were so engaged, a pack of jackals came np, and said to them, ‘ Oh, granny and gafier, are 
the arums yon are planting raw or cooked ? ’ 

^ Raw/ they answered. Then the jackals said, ‘Arums ought to be boiled before being planted. 

* Is that true ? ’ asked the old man. 

7 M is here an interrogative particle, probably borrowed from the Aseamese nd, with the often observed change 
of a to 0, 
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‘ Quite true ’ said the jackals. Then the old mau made his old woman boil the arums, while he 
himself planted them. All'day long this went on till all the arums had been boiled, and the planting 
of the whole field finished. Then in the evening the old pair went homo. Then during the night the 
lackals* gathered together, and ate up the whole of the arums m the field. Next morning tlio old 
couple came to look at their (c7m) field and found that all the arums in it {niing) had been eaten up. 
They said, ‘ This is the work of the jackals : we must be revenged upon them.’ So they returned to 
their house. When they got there, the old man said to his wife, ~ ‘ I will feign to be dead inside 
the house. " I will wrap myself (cAi) up in a cloth and he quite still. Do you go outside and weep 
bitterly Tlie jackals will come and aak why you are weeping. If they do so, say, “ 1 am crying 
because my old man is dead — besides, there is no one to sot a light to the funeral pile, what am I to 
do ? Then if the jackals say, ** we will cat him np, agree to this. Hieii it the jackals come into 
the house to eat me, do you weep as hard as yon can, and say, ‘‘ Ono has gone in, old man ! two have 
entered, old man ' three have entered, old man ! all have gone in ! fall upon them with your club.” ’ 
Then after having eaten and drunk, the old mau hid his clnh in a bamboo basket and lay down 
quite quiet, and the old woman went outside and pretended to cry. Th<>n the, pack of jackals came 
and asked her, ‘ Why are you crying, granny ?’ The old woman answered, ‘ My old man is dead. 

I have no companion, no friend ; that is why I am crying; heiides tlierc is no one even to set a light 
to the funeral pile.’ Then the jackals said, ‘ Wo will eat him nji for you.’ The old woman agreed, 
and the jackals one by one entered the house. Then the old woman, pretending to weep, cried ‘ one 
has gone m, old man ! two, throe have gone in ! all of them have gone in ! Whirl your club ! ’ Then 
she shut the door tight and made it fast. So the old man rose up ami helahourod the jackals with 
his club. And of the jackals some died, and others thrust themselves through the wall of the hut and 

ran away. 

SPECIMEN III. 

T^nt^)n atomo. 

Teuton story. 

Arni-si b§,m6n-po pbnghnsu do, Aso ave, asu ave, A.uko arxii~sl Tenton 

Once Brahmans a-eouple were. Son was-not, grandson was-not. Then day-one Teuton 

niing-chbngTir-si bambn-po ahbm vkng-lo. Auko bEmbn-po Tbntbn aphbn 

io-there-wandered-ah out-having tle-BrahmarC s house came. And ihe-Brakman Teuton to 

arju-lo, ‘nkg ko-pi kavkngr Teutbn thEk-dbt, ‘no nitng-keohbngvir,’ ‘TMigte nhng 

ashed, ‘you why come^’ Tonton answered, ‘I tn-here-wanilere.r{‘am).' ‘Then you 

netum-albug ne-do-dun-ji ma 1 ’ pn bambti-po pu-lo. TiSntem tliEk-dht, ‘ uEug*tum-l5 ne 
us-with to-us-companion-will-bo V saying Brahman said. Teuton replied, ‘you-if me 
ingjinso-te, nirng-do-dun-jl. Kado-adlm kate-si no nEiig-kocbcmgrir,’ 

have-oompassiouron-if, io-you-ootnpanion-willrbe. Abiding-place not-having L to-here-(:am-)a-ivanderer.’ 

‘ Me-6ngchbt-lo , ne-tum ne-so ne-sn 5v5, ajibt-ko rit hai kobai albng-ta 
^ Veny-well-iaideed ; • we our-son our-grandson not-is, therefore plough driving plaee-also 

mbk-bbr ne lEug-abhug avo : nkng no do-dun-to rit-jai kedEia 

eye-rulbish (i.e., mote) me loohing-a/ier-person is-not : you our companion-he-if field-to going 

ne-ri-do-po,’ pu bamon-po pu-lo. Tbntbu tliEk-diit, ‘ ino-6ngchbt-ld, uEtig 

I-shall-have-conipany,’ saying Brahman said. Tenton answered, ‘ vny-good-indoed, yuu{-with) 

do-dun-po,’ . • pu-si do-dun-lo, . J o-ni jo-thbui ingtliitug-lC, Euko bambn-pd pn-ld, 

{l)-stay-will' saying stayed. Nights-tioo nights-ikree passed, then Brahman said, 
‘ rit hai-bai dEm-lo-iiEng.’ Ansi Tbiitbn-ta dun-ld, biilco 

‘j^ld I (_for-)plough-driving lei-us-go.' Then Tenton-also accompanied, and 

■ ' hai-bai-ma-bai-sl, hai-kobai-i achainbng amoi inghbn vit-ld, Enke, 

pp^hi^iven-a-certain-time-haning, plough-driving-for huUoch's hach{-on) mud rubbed, and 

phu,’ pu Teuton bambn-pd-aphiln pu-lo. Bambn-pd jni-det, 

‘I grandfather,' saying Tonton Brahman-to said. Brahman said. 
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‘hem-le dam-ra jun-dSlm-nbii.’ ‘Tbngte ne-phi ne pi-pe-det-te, ko-pu-Io?’ pu Tenton 

‘house-to going drink-your-filV ‘Then my-granng me give-notnf, how?' saying Tenton 
pu-lo. ‘Nbng pi-pe-te, ae hbng-non/ pu bamon-po pu-Io. Anke Tentoa hem d^-si 
said. ‘ You give-not-if, me call,’ saying Brahman said. Then Tenton house gone-having 
sarpi-aphau pu-dam-lo, ‘ 0 phi, phi, ne phu kipu, dohbn alang-pbng tang-ho : 

old-woman-to said, ‘ 0 Granny, Granny, my grandfather says, money ohunga I want : 

cliainong kenkm-ji,’ Sarpi pu-det, ‘ ne nkng pi-pe : chainbng dokbk-le, ke-nam-jl 
hullooh (I-) buy-will.’ Old-woman sasd, ‘I you give-not: bullock already-being, buy-will 
luai’ Tenton pu-det, ‘ha-la hai-kebai-along chainbng kelbk lang-tha:’ Sarpi pu-det, 

why ? ’ Tenton said, ‘ that plough-driving-place bullock white look-at? Old-woman said, 

‘nang pi-thek-tlie.’ Anke Tentbn, ‘Ibng-pbng ne Pi-pe,’ pu bambn-po-aphbn 

‘you give(^T)cannot.’ Then Tenton, ‘ the-ehunga me (^she-)gives-nof,’ saying Brahman-io 

bang-lU. Bambn-po sarpi-aphbn, ‘pi-nbn,’ pn nang-hbng-lo. Anke sarpi 

called-out. Brahman old-woman-lo, ‘give^ saying there-called-out. And old-woman 

dohbn-alang-pbng van-si Tentbn nang-pi-lo. Anke Tbntbn dohbn-alang-pbng Ibng-si 

the-money-chunga brought-having Tenton there-gave. Then Tenton ihe-money-chunga got-having 

rit dam-de-det-si kbt-jui4o. Anke nerlo-chitim an-ta, Tentbn rit \bag-ve-det-si, 
field gone-not-having ran-away. Then day-half (i.e., noon) about, Tenton field{-to) eome-not-having, 
bambn-po h^m vbng-si sarpLaphiln nang-arju-lo, ‘ Tentbn ko-nat-lo ? ’ Sarpi thak-det, 

Brahman house come-having old-woman^to there-asked, ‘ Tenton where-is ? ’ Old-woman answered, 

‘ “ nang dohbn-alang-pbng pi-nbn,” pu nang kehang-si, ne dohbn-alang-pbng nang-lo-lo : 
‘“you money-ckunga give,” saying you ealled-oui-having, I money-chunga there-sent: 
mo-pbn-lo ne nang-ke-lo.’ Ansi bambn-po pu-lo, ‘ tang-te la kat-tang-lo ; 

long-ago I there-sent (^-it).’ Then Brahman said, ‘ so-then he has run-away{-with-it); 

hung-dnn nbng-po.’ Anke cho-det-jun-det-si hung-dnn-lo. 

to-follow-after (-him) necessary-will-be,’ Then eaten-drunla-having (he-) followed-after (-him), 

Tbntbn-ke bambn-po adohbn-pen reohb-arbng dam-si, recho-asomar-peu 

Tenton the-Brahman’ s money-with king’s-town gone-having king’s-children-with 

khadbt-pathu-lo, Anke recho-asonur Tbntbn ambn arju-lo, ‘nbng-men ko-pi?’ Tentbn 
cowries-g ambled. Then king’s-chUdren Tenton' s name asked, ‘your-name what?' Tenton 
thbk-dbt, ‘ne-mbn-ke Ong.’ Anei recho-asomar Tbntbn-aphan ‘6ng’ 

answered, ‘ my-name Ong (maternal-uncle).’ Then the-king’ s-childrm Tenton-(aceusa(ive) ‘Ong’ 
pu terbm-jo-lo. Anke la bambn-p5-ta Tbntbn nbng-kiri-dnn apb^ , kha<^ k^*a 
saying called. Then that Brahman-also Tenton seeking-after for the purpose-of &>wni gambling 
albng nbng-le-dnn-lo. Tbntbn-ke bambn-po-aphbu chiniMn^Sb^ !'l;^ai4bifc 

place there-arrived-at. Tenton ' the-Brahman-(aecusatiye) ^ W 

lecho-asomar-albng khadbt patliu-ma>pathu-lo. Anke rech^^omar Tbntbn-aplibn, ‘6ng 

king' 8-children-with cowries went-on-gambling. Then hing’s-cMldren Tenton-to, ‘Ong’s 

dpai le-lo,’ pu-jo-lo. Ansi bambn-po recho-asomar ‘C)ng’ pu-jo arjn-lo; la-tum 

tum-(to-play) has-oome,’ said. Then the-Brahman king’ s-children ‘ Ong' saying heard; their 

a-bng chenaiibm-bbn pu-si thbng-ta pu-hai-he-<lbfr«I 

mat&-nal-unele(ong) really saying (le., thinking) anything io-say-dared-not-having 

I-joi-lo, khadbt kapathu-albng a-mbk jbng-lbt. Anke Tentbn-atum 

lay-down-quietly cowries gambUng-place(-in) eyes closed. Then Tenton-andrhis-companions 
khadbt-patlm tbng-lo, Tbntbn recho-asomar-aphkn pn-lo, ‘pharo isl adohbn ne pi-nbn; la 

cowry-playing finished. Tenton king’ s-cUUren-to said, ‘Tmidred one rupees me give, this 

ne-bbn nbng pl-tekkng-po.’ Anke recho-4somar bambn-po-anam pharo isi 
my-slave here (l-)wilJrleave-for-you.' Then he-king's-oMUren the-Brahman'^s-price^hmdted^ one 
adohbn Tbntbn pi-lo, anke Tbntbn dohbn pharo isl Ibng-si kat-jui-le-lo. Anke 

rupees Tenton gave, and Tenton rupees hundred one got-having ran-away-again. Then 
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bamon-po a-mek piing-sl recbo-asomar-apbila nJlng-arju-loj, ^ nSirigli4un>along 

tlie-JBrahman Ms-^yes opened*having Idng^ s-children-to there-askedy ^ Your-Mbnoicrs-with 

IclTaAbt-nS-ng-kapathu-dun a-oso ko-iiatlo?’ Boclio-asomar pu-dl^t, ^nang labJtiigso a-osd 

eowries-here-pUping-compamon boy where King^ s-Mldren said^ ^ you that hoy 

a'baix pu-te, me-tum pharo isl adobon pl-sx lAng iilm dm-tkiig-lu ; apbt-ke 
hi^ slam oalled-since^ we hundred one rupees gimndiaving you bought-ham : iherejore 
ii^ng d&.m-Iang-le ; ne-tnai a-hem ii^ng bkn do-^iislng-po/ 

you to-go-^get-not ; our lwuse-(iny you slave remain-wilhhave-to (nJtng,r6fS (>/ necessity)/ 

Bamoa-p5 pu-dfet, ai pomar-K, ko-pii-si ne karju-jd-dfct-ld dohon kipl-dim-pd-joi-det 
The-Bralman said, ' 0 fathers, how me asJced-not-havmg money {yonr)gioefor-nothing-at-all 
ma? Ne dohbii-ta la pbard isi vSizi-det-lo ; Ifisi ne-ta ning-kauhi-hutug-dun ; bbuta 

? My money-also he hundred one carried-off-has ; therefore I-also he re-am-pu^r suing (diim) ; lut 

luiDgli-tum-albxig kbadot akng-kapatlm-dun Exig-si, m liang-king-hting-dun-chbi. La 

here-playing seeing, I waifed-a-littU^ 


you-mih c dories 

pu-pe-te, mo-pett jie 
so-were-not-if long-ago X 
pu-bon-he ? ’ La-im 

is4i-really-so t ’ ^o-much 


la n{‘p-p6ii”1ii.ttg-lo.’ 
him %oould-have-sei%ed/ 
alkng o-ke-cliobdi 
he us-boih-c heated 


* oho, 


This 

la 

this 


Ausi xcchd-asOmar pu-lo, 

Then iheXung^ s-children said, 

ap5t, iiigcluu ruii bt-krekra 

leoatise, iron eliains tahen-having 

ri-duu-po-nkag : lala-phd-lbk-td, a-ri ii-ktaig ingcliiu atii pi‘'])o«niiiiig/ Aiibi 

(;H$)io-s€eh-gonlet : (we-) lay-hands-onrhim-if, Ms-hand his-foot iron chain (us-) give-let.^ Then 
recho-adeMsH askag-lid abiiiig-pliu ixigcbin aul bWcrShSi Tfentbn 

the-hing' s-country-whale people person-head (i»e,,m^ery-one) iron chains taken-having Teuton 
ri-duiXrB. Alike Tbntdix iagobm-aui-kodo-arieag-lrmt che-tbag-Hl arjudo, ^ jit-pb, ko-pi 

sought* Then Tentom iron chain-having-man- a mel-having ashed, ^friend, what 

kkngbobjbsl nkng ingchia aai ko6Wbng4b?’ Labang-Bo tlrleng thiik4et, ‘T&ntbn 

to-dofar-the-purpose-of you iron chain holding-are f ^ That man answered, ^ Tenton 

phb46k-te a-ri a‘'k6ng kipi-jl am lodib, ji^pb/ H)i-hSf Ko-pu-sl ari akbg 

meet-if his-hand his-fooi giving-for chain this-isfor, friemV ^h-U-so? IXow hand foot 

bS-ngsb Mi ldpi4pdt-lb? Ne tblm-tba, jir-pb. Tbatim plio4bk4e, n54a uignkng-ji/ 
this chain is-to-he-put-on f Me exp lain-(o, friend. 'Teuton (l-)meet4f, I-also bini-{him-) will/ 
Ansi bkngsb kngcbin Sui la a-metlibng iri akbug cW-p!»lo; bkngso Srlbng cbe-phlok 

Then that iron chain he hu-own hands feet Mmself-put-on $ that man himself release 
tMk4be-dbt-lo. Anke la, ‘Tbntbii Ibng-lb, v^ng-nbn/ pn Tent bn binbng 

could-not. Then he, ^ Tentcn is-caught, come/ saying Tenion ihe-^eal 

Mimg-kedo4sknghb-aplikn hhog-l, iat-]ni-lb. AnkS kodo-iin Srlbng vkng-pbt-si, 

near-hing-people-to called-having, ran away. Then all the-mm come-iogefher-having, 

Tentbn-ingclun-ani-pbn-kekbk arlbng jSsembt chbk-lb- Anko IS ^n6 Tbnibn kali’ pn-lb! 

Ten(on4ron-cham-wiih-cied man severely heat Then he ^ I Teuton am-not" said. 

^Nlng Tbntbn kali?’ ra pu cbbk»pbt-kn-mtichbt inghoi-lS, AnkS lAngso arlbng 

‘You Teuton not?’ thus saying beat-more-and-more (i key-) did. Then that man 

kecbok-bng tbi-lbt-Iu. 

heing-very-mmh-h eaten died. 


STOEY OF TENTON. 

Once npon a time there was a Brahman and hia wife, who had neither son nor grands(>n. 
Teuton, wandering about, came to the Brahman’s house. The Brahman said to him, — ' Why have 
y^ucome?’ 

He ai;xswered, ‘ 1 am a wanderer,’ 

The Brahman said, * Then will you stay with us and be our coUipanion ? ’ 
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Teutoa answered, ‘ If you will treat me Madly, I will stay with you : I have no place to live in* 
and am a wanderer.’ 

‘Very well ; we have neither son nor grandson, so that when I go to the field to plough there is 
no one to pick a mote out of my eye ; if you stay with us, I shall have company when I go to the 
field,’ the Brahman said. 

‘ Very good, I will stay with you,’ Teuton replied ; and he took up his abode with them. 

Two or three nights passed, when the Brahman said, ‘ Let us go and plough in the field,’ and 
Teuton went with him. After ploughing for a certain time, Teuton rubbed some mud on the back of 
the bullock with which he was ploughing, and said to the Brahman, ‘I am very thirsty, Grandfather.’ 

The Brahman said, ‘ Go to the house and get a drink.’ 


‘ But what if Granny does not give me to drink ? ’ said Teuton. 

‘ If she does not, then call out to me,’ said the Brahman. Then Teuton went to the house and 
said to the old woman, * 0 Granny, Granny, my grandfather says, “ bring out the bamboo-joint with 
the rnpeos m it, I want to buy a bullock.” The old woman said, ‘ I won’t give it you ; we have 
a bullock already, why should we buy another ? ’ 

Teuton answered, * look there in the ploughing place, do you see the white bullock 1 ’ 


The old woman said, ‘ I cannot give it you.’ 

Then Teuton called out to the Biahman, ‘ She won’t give me the bamboo-joint.’ 


The Brahman called to the old woman bidding her give it. Then the old woman brought the 
bamboo-joint with the money in it and gave it to Teuton, who, when he had got hold of it, did not go 
back to the field, hut ran away. 

Then, about noon, when Teuton did not return to the field, the Brahman came home and asked 
his old woman where Teuton was. She answered — 


‘ You told me to give him the bamboo-joint with the rupees in it, and I sent it by him ; long ago 
r sent it-’ 


Then the Brahman said, ‘So then ho has run away with it ; I must follow after him/ After 
taking his food he accordingly pursued Tenton. 

Now Teuton, after getting hold of the Brahman’s money, went to the King’s to^, to 

gamblo with the King’s sons. The King’s sons asked him his name. Teuton said that Ms' name 
was Ong (‘maternal uncle’] and the King’s sons called him by that name. Then the Brahman, in 
the course of his search after Tenton, arrived at the place where they were gambling. Teuton, as 
though he did not know the Brahman, went on gambling. The King’s sons said to Tenton, 'It is 
Gag’s turn to play.’ 

The Brahman, hearing the King’s sons call him ‘ Ong,’ thought that he was perhaps really their 
maternal undo, and not daring to say anything, lay down quietly and went to sleep in the place where 

they were gambling. 


When Teuton and his campanions had finished their^ play, Tenton said to the King s sons 
‘ pist give me a hundred rupees, and I will leave with you this slave of mine.’ 

Then the King’s sons paid over to Tenton a hundred rupees as the price of the Brahman, and 
Tenton, when he had got the money, ran away again. Then the Brahman awalang from Ins sleep, 
asked the King’s sons, ‘ Where is that lad tvho was gambling with you with oowiies? 
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The King’s sons answered, ‘Why, that yonng man said you were his slave, and we have bought 
you from him for a hundred rupees; you cannot therefore go away. You will have to stay in our 

house’as our slave.’ 

The Brahman said, ‘ 0 my fathers ! Why did you pay away money for nothing at all without 
making any enquiry from me ? This fellow has robbed me of a hundred rupees, and I am pursuing 
him ; but seeing him gambling in your worshipful company I waited a little while, otherwise I would 
long ago have seized and carried him away.’ 

The King’s sons said, ‘ Oho ! is this really so ? Since he has cheated both of us so much, let us 
go and seek for him, taking iron chains with us ; if we lay hands on him, we will bind him hand 

and foot.’ 

Then all the people of the King’s whole country took iron chains and wont in search of Tenton. 
Now Tenton, meeting a man who had an iron chain with him, said to him, Friend, what is the 
reason why you are carrying about an iron chain ? 

The man answered, ‘ If I meet Tenton, this chain is to bind him with, hand and foot, friend.’ 

‘Is it so ?’ said Tenton, ‘how is this chain to bo put upon his hands and feet? please explain to 
me, friend ; if I come across Tenton, I also would like to bind him.’ 

Then that man, to show Tenton, put the chains on his own bands and feet, so that he could not 
release himself. Then the real Tenton called out to all the people round about, ‘ Tenton is caught, 
come heto I’ Mmself ran away. Then all the men came up together and heat severely the man 
whom S^Uptolf tied up with chams. He cried, ‘ I am not Tenton ! ’ 

< You are not Tenton 7’ said they, and heat him more and more, till in the end that man died 
from the blowB he received, 


Notice the Assamese words, — hai (in Ui-iai), from Ass. h&l, plough (final Z in Mikir becomes 
i or y) ; doMn, for dkan, money, rupees (dh is an unknown sound in Mikir except in loan-words, and 
is therrfore resolved into d and h) ; ohini, to recognise. JT) in handnupd is a syllable indicating 
respect = father. Pbngctnso or pmgndnsd, a wedded pair {phngkn = husband). 

Notice also the idioms hai-bai-ma-hai^a and pathvrma-patlmM, where the intorrogative particle 
ma is used to indicate an indefinite continuance of the action. 

The syllable -i in Jiai kehai-i achainhrtg, bullock used for ploughing, indicates purpose, and 
frequently occurs in such adjectives. 

Notice also the honorific forms used of the king’s pons ; — jb in ierhwfb-lb, called, pu-jo-lo, 
pu-jo, said, which is a plural of honour, and the ll in ndng-Il-lum albng, pd-mdr4f, also indicating 
respect. 

The e~ in e-kmliolex, has cheated us both, is the plural of the pronoun of the first person, 
including the person addressed, while ne excludes the addressee. 

In adU-isl notice the idiomatic use of Isf, to signify the whole country. 

Mng-pbng, the bamboo-joiiit (commonly called chmgS) used in Assam to hold water (Ihig), is 
used also as a receptacle for other things, as here for money. The back of the bullock was rubbed 
with mud apparently that it- might become invisible to the old woman, and lead her to think that it 
had away or died, and that it was necessary to buy another, KhSdbt, cowrie, pdthu {or pdtu), to 
hide; TO l^o together signify to gamble with cowries. Ni (mi) is apparently self-locking handcuffs 
or fetters, wtech once locked cannot he opened without a key. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

BY J. B. FLEET, I.G.S. (Eetd.), Ph.D., O.I.E. 

Th.e date of the Mahaktita pDlar inscription of the Western Ohalnkya 

king Mangald^. 

This record has been edited by me in VoL XIX. above, p. 7 fi., with a facsimile lithograph. 
I have had occasion to refer to the date of it in Ind, Vol. VII., in connection with the 
date of the ITidagundi inscription of the tme of Amoghavarsha I. And mj remarks made there 
about it have to be supplemented by a statement which proved too lengthy to be given in that place. 

The date of it is contained in lines 14, 15 of the text. It runs, as given in my published 
version Uttarottara-pravarddhamana-rajya-pahchama-sri-varshe pravarttamanS Siddharth^ Vai- 
sakha-purnnamasyam. And the translation is : — “ In the fifth glorious year of (Ats) constantly 
augmenting reign, in (the year) Siddliartha being current, on the full-moon day of (the mo'ath) 
Vaisakha” 

My reading of the text of the date kas been criticised by Dr. Bhandarkar, in the 
following manner. He has said : — I have carefully examined the facsimile of the inscription given 
*‘in the article ; and am satisfied that this is by no means the correct reading. Edjya and pravar- 
** ttamdne are the only words that are certain and perhaps the word srt also. But pahchama is 
“highly doubtful ; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads ma is exactly like that which he reads wcAa; and 
there is some vacant space after miha and ma in which something like another letter appears, Simi- 
“ larly the si of siddhdrihe is hardly visible as an independent letter, and the next two letters are 
“ also doubtful. Besides in no other inscription of the early Ohalnkyas does the cyclic year appear.”^ 

But there is no sound foundation of any kind for so taking exception to my reading 
of the date. I have, indeed, before me now, while I am writing this note, other and much better 
iuk-impressioas of the original record, from which I hope to give, some day, a much finer reproduc- 
tion of it. The wording of the whole passage, however, is quite clear and unmistakable in the already 
published lithograph, which is a facsimile of the ink-impressions then available. It would be difJictilt 
to point to many, if any, ancieut dates on stone, mote easily capable of being read without any 
uncertainty. And the text of this date is, syllable by Syllable, exactly as I gave it in my published 
version, at a time when it did not at all fall in with my previous notions about the exact period of 
Mangalefia, and as I have now given it again thote. In my iiitroduetoty remarks to the ^ record^ 
I said (loc. cit p. 8): — • “The inscription itself consists'’ of siXteeh 
“ lowest. Line 1 runs round the pillar on' the same level ; the dtherdHb^ 

“instances, considerable- irregularity in the directions along which- tlijey,;r|ni^; 

“way in which the end of one line runs into the beginning of the next, andi|wrtly bedkusk^^ 

“ instances an ahshara lies, not ehtirely on eite th^^ first or the last fkce Of the stone, hut on the 
“dividing edge between them, the lithograph has been so arranged as to repeat an ahzhara or two 
at the beginning and end of each line.” If Dr. Bhandarkar had paid attention to that statement 
before he “ carefully examined’* the facsimile, and had then examined the facsimile with a view to test 
my reading, and not sixUply to dispute it so as to suit certain preconceived and quite erroneous i0ea^ 
of his own, he could hardly have failed to see that the ahshara, standing in the first place dn the left 
before tbe beginning of line 15, — in respect of which he has said that I read it as i)m, but that it is 
exactly like” that which I read as hcha, — is actually the mha itself, which stands last but one at 
the end of line 14, on the right, and has been reproduced in the lithograph on the left, before the 
beginning of line 15, in the circumstances stated by me, and that the supposed vacant space, after 
this supposed ma (really hha) and before the M, is occupied by the real ma itself, which stands last 
at the end of line 14, on the r%ht, and, with the similarly stands again in the lithograph 

on the left, at the beginning of li nelS. Fpr the potMng could be plainer tha^ not only the 
iTto-Tv ^Utory of the Dehhan, m the Bo. Fret, Vol. I. Part II. p. 182, note », 
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but also the whole word Siddhdrthi. And in short, the whole date is distinctly and unquestionably 
legible from beginfaing to end, even in the published facsimile, and runs exactly as Dr. Bhandarkar 
had it before him in my published text. 

As regards the meaning and application of the -word SiddhArthd, the following is to 
be said. There is nothing substantial in the suggestion made in Dr, Bhandarkar’s remark that “ in 
“ no other inscription of the early ChMukyas does the cyclic year appear.” It is a fact, that this 
Mahakuta record is the only Western Chalukya record, as yet known, in which the use of the cycle is 
presented. But so, also, we know as yet of only one W estern Chalukya record which presents the name 
of a week-day; namely", the Sorab plates of Vinay&dityajOf A.D. 692, the date ot which includes Sanais- 
charaySra.® And again, among the records of the Early or Imperial Guptas, wo have as yet only 
one which mentions a week-day ; namely, the Eran inscription of Budhagnpta, of A. D. 484, the 
date of which includes Suragurudivasa.3 It would be just as unreasonable to say that, because they 
are isolated instances, the word Banat'seharavdrS m the Sorab record does not mean “ on Saturday,” 
and the words Stcragur6r=ddimsS in the Bran record do not mean “on Thursday,” as it is to suggest, 
because it also is an isolated instance, that the word HiddhdTthi, standing where it does stand in the 
Mahakuta record, does not mean “ in (the year) Siddlifnrtha.” The sixty-years cycle was not^ 
invented by, or for, the Edshtrakutas : it was known to, and was used by, the Hindfl astronomers 
long before their time, and also before the time of Mafigaldsa ; sec, for instance, the BrihatsaiMtd of 
Varahamihira (died A.D. 587), chapter viii., verses 28 to 52, which recite the names of all the sixty 
aamvatmras, — Siddh&rtha among them, — and describe the astrological iiillwnccs attributed to 
them. It can only have been from the astronomers that the Western Ohalukyas, in, as far as we 
•know ais yet; the time ,of MahgalSiia’s elder brother Klrtivarman I., obtained the use of the Saka era; 
The Western Ohalufcyas would naturally obtain, at the same time, at least a knowledge of the sixty- 
year, a cycle; and there is no reason why they should not have made occasional use of it in their records, 
though it does not seem to have recommended itself to them, for official purposes, as fully as it did to 
the R&ahtrakfLtas later on. The word siddhdrtha has, ot course, the ndjoctivul meanings of ‘ one 
who has accomplished an aim or object, successful, prosperous, ’ &c. But thti names of also some 
others of the samvatsaraa can be translated and applied as adjectives. The name Siddhartha, with 
the optional form Siddharthm, is thoroughly well established as the name of the fifty-third year of the 
cycle. In the Mahakdta record, the word SiddhdrtM staiuls in exactly the right position for the 
name of a mdtvatsara in a date recorded in prose. In the historical surroundings, there is not any- 
thing to render the date of A. D. C02 inadmissible for MafigalMa ; on the contrary, it fits in exactly 
with the dates of his predecessor and successor, and with all that we know ulmut the events of the 
period.^ And it is not possible that the word mdhdriM, standing where it does stand in 


^ See Vol. XIX, above, p. 150, text line 20, and f^rof. Kielhonti'a List of lusoriptloas of SontbeKn India, iif 
£f. Ind. Tol VIL Appendix, p. 6, No. 29. 

3 See My (Jupia Imori^tions, p, 89, text line 3, and Prof Kielhora’s List of InHOriptions of Nortbom India in 

Ip, Ind, Vol, Y,, Appendix, p, 64, No. 454. * 

* t on anotlier occasion explain the meaning and bearing of the date of tbe Ooa platoi,— th© Saka year 
^32 (expired), A. B. 61041, coupled witli tho twentieth year of a certain — which JDr. Bhandarka# 

has mistakenly applied m fixing the commencement of the reign of Mangal^^a in wka-8aihTat ill3 (©xnlred) 

f,"'®? ‘rfr"” “i'** “» - “ ““i* «' 

not fall m A. D regards certain oveats, the followinfr romarks are to be made, la the MabAkflta record, 

MaagalMa claims that, haviagr set to heart «poa the coaqnost of the or northern region, he bad, to 

A. U 602, ooaquered the Kalatsan king Buddha, and takea poseeaeion of all his enhetanco. And the larae ereat 
’tJ Nerto record, which deaoriboa him as haring driven away (from that part of the Koakan) 

. Samkaragapa, and haviag killed a Clialikya priaoo aamed Sramirftja t see Vol. VH. ahov;, 
LI to W f is the l^tachoUari kiagBnddhardja.soa of fia.iikaragapa, whom the Saraannl 

reigning, ia Gujarit. oa tho north of the Narbadd, in A. 1>. file ; see ffc. Ind. Vol. VI. 
Pk ^9^ ;S, Blit it m to he noted that MangalOfia does not olaim to have slain BudiJharfija. 1 Imve said that, by hie 

seems to have acquired tho whole of the northern territory up to the rtver 

LddhSv ^ N^tobudft. No farther comotloa, however, is aeoessary in ooimeotion with Wm and 
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the Mahakflifca recotii, can mean anything except “ in (the year) Siddhftrtha,” <w in (the) 
Siddhd.rtha (samTatsara).” 

The actual equivalent of the date presented in the Mahfiktita record is quite certaitt. 
In connection with the date, there is only one point, a minor one, which is at all doubtful ; namely, 
whether the Siddhdrtha sathvaisara is to be taken according to the actual mean-sign system, or 
according to the so-called northern luni-solar system. According to the actual mean-sign system, 
it ran from the 25th October, A. D. 601, to the 21st October, A. D. 602. Whereas, according to 
the other system, it ran, as a luni-solar year, from the 28th February, A.D. 602, to the 18th March, 
A. D. 603, and, as a solar year, from the 19th March, A. D. 602, to the 19th March, A. D. 603. 
The point, however, is not at all material. In any of the three cases, the full-moon day of the month 
Vaisiikha, in the Siddhartha samvatsara, was the 12tlL April, A. D. 602. And, as the result of 
that, the reign of Mahgal6sa commenced on some day from the amdnta Vaisakha krishna 1, Saka- 
Samvat 519 expired, m A. D, 597, to Vaisakha sukla 15, S.-S. 520 expired, in A. D. 598.6 


Hefereuces to the Bash^rakfita king Kyishfl-a III. in. the records of 

the Eattas of Saundatti. 

In the epigraphic records of the period subsequent to the overthrow of the BAshtrakhta 
dynasty of MaikhSd, there are various passages which shew that, of the kings of that hne, 
Krishpa III., in particular, was well remembered in the Kanarese country, part of which formed the 
possessions of the Eatta princes of Saundatti. I here bring together some allusions to him, in three 
Batta records, and "in another record which includes a long passage referring itself to the Eatta 
period, which are of special interest m connection with the claim at any rate that the Eatta princes 
belonged to the same lineage with him, and peihaps that they were actually descended from him. 


Saundatti, the head-quarters of the Parasgad tiluka of the Be]gaum district, there 
is an inscription, edited by me in the Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. 5oc. Vol. X. p. 194 S., which was drawn 
up and put on the stone in, or very shortly after, A. D. 1096. 

Lines 1 to 4 of this record register certain grants, of which one was an allotment of six 
nivartmas (of land) by a (Eatta) prince named Kanna, to provide 

a certain god. This Ivanna may be either Kannakaira I., between A. D. 980 and 1040, or 
Kannakaira II., about A. D. 1069 to 1087. And the passage thus mentioning him appears to be 
an afterthought, added when the rest of the record had been completed. 

Then, after a certain verse in praise of the Jain religion, the record introduces a teimhftr 
Mullabhattdraka (line 6), belonging to theK&reya gam of ’o/) the he^y Ma^^l^a,# 

It tells ns that the disciple of Mullabhatturaka was Gunakirti, and that GuhaKrtt k 4l§<|J«^waa 
Indrakirti. It then mentions, as a pupiF of Indrakirti, a certaijx (L 8)^*^ » 

describe. .. the eldeet eon «I Mes.^., and ae •• . ™td.ippe, tie wa,,.:^ tb^ ^e tbo M o! 
the .rlorious Krislinaradad6va (1. 9),. before whom a crowd of kmgs bowed down. It then, 
m hL 12 10 U, looiles that, m the year Manmeth^ »Uen the Salt, jeu 79? had enpned, that .. 
m Td. 876-76 aoe.rdinj t. e.thet the so-cUed no.th.tn or the .^.lled Bonthem lan,^ol.r 
„»t.„ .1 the .iilj.ye.rs eyel., “ by that king ” («.<. a 

at Snnandhavar(i-(Sanndatt>) imd w«B endowd nith eighteen .tear <«M. (onand). ^d it iW^tf P« 

rfSabov. infoLation. in .aying, in line. 14 to_18, that, " 

vallabha-maharaiiidhiraja-parame^vara-paramabhattarakam Bashtra ■ftia , a , , . 

Kristoarftjadeva-Tijaya-rsljyam = uttar6ttar-abhivriddhi-pravarddhamfinam = a-chamdr-arkka-tarain- 

and of the Earth, the MahdrdmUrdjja , ParamSsmra, and Paremabhat j u ^lie ornament 

r^he figures “ A. D. 497 oiTii^Tn Vol. XIX. above, p. 10. wbre a safloieatl^^vious mistake, whiok was 

ooireoted in tlia list of Btrata given in the same Tolnmeg 

: S’eXS"™. In th. Oanariril -4 MraBrti, it i. 
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family of the Rftshtraktltas, the glorious KpishijarAjadfiva, was contmuiuf , augmenting wit^ 
an ever greater and greater increase, so as to endure as long as the moon and sun and stars might 
last,"” his feudatory (tat-padapad/ni-Spajivin) the MBhfts&majita Finthvirftma, who had attained 
thepamJiamdkdiabda, gave as a sarvanamasya-gv&Tit (land measuring) eighteen nimrtanas, situated 
in four places, to the temple of JinSndra which had been founded by himself {sva-Mrita-3inSnd/ra- 
bhmandya). And it adds that the allotment made by Pjdthvlrftma was given again by (the 
Eatha prince) Kartavirya (II.) (1. 19) to his own preceptor. 

Then, in lines 21 to 26, the record makes a more formal mention of Kftrtavlrya II. as 
a feudato^r (tat-pddapadm^opaSUitC) of the Western Ohalukya%ing Tribhuvanamallad^va-(Vikram- 
aditya VI.) ; and it describes Kartavirya II. as a MaMmandaUivara who had attained the jja^cAa- 
mahdsabda, as the supreme lord of LattaMr the best of towns, as being heralded by the sounds of 
the musical instrument called invait, as being an ornament of the family of the B.S't'tas, and as 
having the senMraUnchham or red-lead crest® and the suvarmGarudadhvaja or banner of a golden 
Garuda. Then, without any further allusion to Prithviraraa and the persons mentioned in connection 
with him, the record presents the Estlja genealogy. Here, it first mentions Kartavirya I. 
(line 27), as bom in the race of the Rattas (1. 26), as a son of Naiina, and as a feudatory of (the 
.Western Ohdlukya king) Ahavamalla-(S6mdsvara I.), It takes the genealogy as far as S6na II. 
(1. 36), or Kalasgna (1. 87). And then, in lines 39 to 41, it registers a grant made by Vlra-Permadi- 
dSva, meaning' of course Vikramaditya VI., on a specified day in the month Pauslm of the Dlnitu 
aathmtsara, the twenty-first of the years of the time of Vira-Vikrama, falling in December, A. D. 1098. 
It then refers to a grant made at some previous time by either the first or the second Batta prince 
iQ?un|!d K« nT»,Wiv a (1. 41-42). And then, after some of the usual benedictive and imprecatory 
vers^i'ii ends Vith the words “ the Jinalaya of Vira-PermliJidSva.” 

2. — The copper-plate record of A. D, 1208 from in the 0hit6^i t&luka of the Be|gaum 

district, published by me in Vol. XIX. above, p. 242 fli., says, in linos 6 to 9, in opening 
the pedigree of the Rattas of Saundatti with the mention of Sdna 11., that, — asti Eatt-»l>vay6 

vathliah' Kyistujarflja-kfit-finnatih asmin ...... saihjatas 

SSnarrajas, — “ there is the race that has the appellation of Batfa, the elevation 

Of which was effected by Kpislujiaraja ; in it there was born king 86na (II.).” 

3. — The inscription of A. D. 1218 at Ndsargi, in the Sampgaon tfiluka of the Bofeanm district,, 
opens with some verses which include a prayer that the god "Siva will fulfil the desires of the princes, 
lords of the Kundi district in the Kuntala country in the land of Bliarata, who were born in the 
lineage of the Rattas. And then, in introducing a portion of their genealogy, it presents th 0 _ 
following passage in lines 9 to 14 : — 

Sri®-varan=>Achchu(chyu)tam sakala-16ka-hit-tlrtthavaudagra-daitya-vi- 
drdvananeagi Kri(kTi)shna-Tesarim Tadu-vam4adol«oldu puttid-a- 
ntai vasndha-talam pogale pnttidha(da}n»opp-ire Kpiehijaraja-vi- 
sv-avani-Vallahharii Tuliga-bhfipa-sikhamani Ratta-vaihhadol || 

Ghanaio-sanryyam vibbavaih gabhirav=anagli8m sfihittyaT»*ach&raT=»ll- 
rpp=initnm k6i tanagoakkalafiv«=anav«=enal irl-Kplshjja-Karildhftra-bhfi- 
vanit-!ldhlsaaoJ=aruV=any8rB«ney=ralt«& Krishijan«=i E:pit8hhaii*»oiii> 
b-inegaih Eatta-kul-fimbni-arkkanjeiesedaih tfinaeiuda^nA vappipefii H 
Imtil=esev=akbija-gunamgalim 0-aihda'm4]^antdAiii Vikraruaohakiavartti Kaohohegaihi® 
Tti4igan=iemb=anupamam=appa birndin=amka-mJil-&}8mkritanmi3«appa K|i8hijiarftja-rfij[a*]nva- 

' . I SA Ep. TM. YoL Vn. p. . • Metre, UtpalamMiki. Metre, Mattiblia'rikrldita. 

''v' ^r as the word araattgajo} i 

] text, gives iattepoth, which I took to be a variant of kabbiga, ‘a poet.’ But we know, now, 

of A. D. 919-50, that that was a wrong reading for kaehohaga ; les Sf. Ind. Vol. VI. 
p. 55, hOU 9. 
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yadol tad-aiigunar=ensii^ mattam negardd^arasngalol l| Rat;ta-vam& 4 mbunih- 

sirkbam tan ...... Sdna-dhatriraran, 

Translation : — ‘‘Just as Achyuta (Vishnu), the husband of Srf, IiaTing driven away the fierce 
demons for the welfare of the whole world, was graciously born under the name of Krishna in the race 
of the y adus, so, amidst the praises of this earth, in tho mcB of tlio Rastas there was fittingly 
born Kyishi^.ar^ja, the favourite of the whole world, (he who was called^ Tiijiga the crest-jewel of 
kings. Listen now! ; there are no others who resemble the glorious Krishna-Kandhara, the lord 
of the woman the Earth, in that it^ can be said that they possess, to ever sjo small an extent, so 
much great bravery, glory, sagacity, sinlessness, rhetoric, upright conduct, and daring ; in such 
a way that people said “ That Krishna (the god) is this Kyishija (the king),” he himself shone out as 
the sun of the water-lily (blooming in tK& day-time) which was the family of the Rattas : how 
sliall I describe him ? In the royal lineage of Krish^ar^ja who, by reason of all his thus resplendent 
virtues, was verily adorned by the characteristic string of the unequalled appellations Ganda- 
ma.rta 13 .da, Vikramaehakravartin,i6 Kachchega (“ he who wears the girdle of prowess ”), and 
Tuliga,^® and among the kings who caused themselves to be spoken of as resembling him in virtues 
and who were otherwise famous, there was the prince Sdua (II.), himself a sun of the water-lily 
(blooming in the day-time) which was the race of the RattasJ^ 

After this the record continues the genealogy of the Eafcba princes as far as Kartavirya IV,, and 
so eventually passes on to its practical object. 

4. — At Haij-hikere or HawikSri in the Belgaum district, there is an inscription which was 
drawn up and put on the stone in, or very shortly after, A. D. 1257. It has not been edited. But 
I have had occasion to refer to it before iiow.^7 And it will be convenient to give, now, the full 
purport of it, in addition to extracts bearing on the special matter that we have in hand. 

Hawikere or Hawik^ri is a village about four miles towards the north-west from 
Sampgaon, the head-quarters of the Sarapgaon taluka, and about thirteen miles on the east of 
Belgaum. It is shewn as ‘ Hooneekehree ^ in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 41 (1852), The 
exact form of its name is not quite certain.^® — The inscription is on a stone tablet, about 
5 ' 71*' high by V 10|‘' broad, which stands against the east wall of the mandapa of a temple 
which is known both as the Sivfilaya and as the temple of BrahmadSva. — At the top of the 
stone, there are the following sonlptures : in the centre, a Jina, in a shrine, seated, and facing 
full-front ; on the left (proper right), outside the shrine, a naked standing figure^ itp 

the front, with the sun above it; and on the right (proper Ipft)^ 4 covy f nij icalf, 
moon above them. — The writing covers an area about S' bighMby 
sixty-nine lines. And it is very well preserved, except that the stonb''i^;.l2^okM'i^;ib^ 
lines 16 and 17, and some letters have been destroyed along the line of fissure. — Except for 
the opening exclamation dm Namah ddhdM(ddh^)lhyah^ the well-known verse Bnmat-parama^ 
gmhhhira^ which follows it, and some of the customary benediotive and imprecatory verses 
further on in the record, the language is Kanarese, of the later archaic type, partly in verse 
and partly in prose. 


This is to bo pronounced as if it were written antt^w^ar-etiiei. There are several similar orthographic 
peculiarities in this record. 

This has not yet boon established by ary uashtrakfita records as an actual of Krishna III., or of any 

other Bftahtrakdta 'kmg. And the composer of this record seems to have invented it in imitation of the Western 
Ohilukya Mug Vikmmliditya VI. 

IS This biruda, also, has not yet been met with m the R^shtrakiftta records themselves ; hut it is put forward for 
Kiiflhi^a ni in also the spurious Wadgaon plates ; see Yol. XXX. above, p. 373. It seems to be connected with 
ti4i, and to mean something like ' he who tramples upon, or crushes to pieces with the feet.’ 

xt See my 3ynmHm of the Ernwrae msiricU, lU the Gmtieer 0 / the Bombay Tresidemy, Yol. I. Tart 11. 

pp. 5B0, 550. 

See Mp. M. Yol. VL p. 100, note 8. 
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After the verse ^rwiat-pcLTarna-ganihliira^ ^c., there follows a verse invoking a blessing from the 
Jiiiandia Parsva. And the record then proceeds to say that, at the great village of Vdnugrama^ 
(JBelgaum) (line 10), which was an ornament of a district (jpra(iescP) \ii the three "thousancl 

xoEi^dala (1.8-9) inBharataksh^fcra (1. 7)^^ to the south of the nionntainMandara (Lb) which is 
the central column of the land of JambMvipa (1. 5), there was the race of the l^atitias (L 11), 

Then, in lines 11 to 30, it continues : — Antoagamnya-pemny204sraya4ri-Batti-any^^ 
doL;- Svasti Samasta-bhuvan-^sraya sripri(pn)thvivallabha maharajadluraja paraTnesva(sva)ra 
paramabhattaraka K:aihdhara-puravar-adhiava(sva)ra suvarnna-Garuda-dhvaja Batta-kula- 

kamala-marttamda nam--adi«samasta-'ra]avf{li-samalamkri(lcri) ta V ishim-vams- 

avatara ...... Kri(kyi)shi;iadi vitata-yasarh rakshisi tarn k(8a)tatam srimmraiya-2i 

Lafcshinig=adhipatiy«adam W Va )l Amt=^anSka-nri(nri)pa-mamdala-prachamda-mamdal8sva- 

(sva)ra-sri-Kri(k|ri)shJCLa-K:amdhararAya-saihmrajya22"pnijya-saThtatiyolu Svastx Samasta 

prasa(sa) 8 ti-sahitam sriman? 4 -mah?imamda]esva( 8 va)rain Liattanflra-puravar-adhi 8 ya(sva)ram 
trivali-tfiryya-nirgghhshanam Batta-kula-bhushanam mamdalika-gamda-tala-prahsiri birud- 

ainka-maliv=ity-S»di nam-avali-sanrifilamkrita^^'-kshatriyottaTnanssemt-eno . * • . . sr!-Ktofeta- 

viryya-bhxip6ttaiiiaii=a tl Tat-tanubhavam |i Kaih II ^.atta-kul-agrani 

Lakshmid^van 11 A mahivallabhana inanxVnayana-vallabhe . , , 

, . ChamdaladSvi pafcta-raniy^en-ikkurh It 

Translation: “In the lineage of the glorious Battas, wliich was thus the abode of an 

incalculable amount of merit : — Hail ! : — He who was decorated with all the royal list {of title?) 
commencing with the names of the asylum of the universe, the favourite of Fortune and tlie Earth, 
the MaMrdjddhiraja, ParamSsvara, and Paramahhatidraka, the supreme lord of Kaudharapura 
the best of towns, he who had the banner of a golden Garuda,^^ the sun of the water-lily {blooming 
in the day-time) which was the family of the Batitas, {namely) he, Kpishha, possessed of 
wide-spread fame, who was an incarnation of the race of Vishnu, having himself been a protector, 
became for ever the lord of Lakshmi in the shape of universal empirii. Prose : — In tlm continuous 
succession, rich in universal empire, of the glorious Kpishh^-’Kandhararflya, who was thus the 
formidable suzerain of many kings and territories : — Hail • — The illuRtrioUB MahdrnandaUsoaraj 
possessed of all sorts of praises, the best of Kshatnyas who was decorated by a list of names 
beginning with the supreme lord of Lattantlra the best of towns, he who is heralded by the sounds 
of the musical instiument called trwah, the ornament of the family of the ] 0 t»at:tas,^® he who slaps 
the cheeks of chieftains, and he who has a characiermtic string of {other) appellaiionB, was the 
illustrious KArtaylrya (III.), the best of princes. His son was Iiakshmid^ya (I.), a leader 
of the family of the Batitas. And the favourite of the mind and eyes of that prince was the 
crowned queen Chandalad^vl.^’ 

The record then recites that, while LakshmidSva I. was ruling at the capital {rd^jadhdni) of 
T^nngrama (line 30), m the B^reya^® gana of the T&panlya saihgha (1. 84) there was 
a certain Kanakaprabha (1. 41), a disciple of 6 ridhara (I 40) who was the chief disciple of a previous 
Kanakaprabha (1. 37). The bee who sipped the pollen of the water-Hlios that were his feet, was 
Ammagavunda, sou of Holligaunda (1. 46). His wife was OlajigaucTli^^ 47). And their son was 
Hollana (1. 48). 

The record omits the usual reforenoe to tho Kuatala couairy. Bead arjmya'-fvr}>u, 

21 and Bead or sdinrajya. IlmiX samalafhkTtta. 

24= This, however, was really the banner of the Batfcas, not of the ilHshtrakf^tas , sec Ind, Tol. VII. p. 

2^ This passage does not mention either the banner or the crest of the Eattas. Kor does any other part of 
th© record. 

2® The metre marks the vowel of tho second syllable as short* 

22 Is not oertam whether the termination of this name, gau^l, is the other form of gavwUti, * (a rustic female), 
a female servant,* or whether it is intended to stand for, or is also another form of, gaymUgHU^ gmudas^n^ 
‘a Gala's wife.* 
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Amtnagavuiida was the miilasvdmin or rightful owner, and the Mahd^rahhu, of (the village of) 
ChiAcliuiiike (line 49 -50)^® m a group of eight villages known as the Hara} or Haralti 
ei^itiumlbMa of the eppattumbad.a, — meaning, no doubt, the VSnugrama seventy of other records. 
At the command of the holy Slhoti-mahdMuaru,^^ he clothed himself with a jSffavaitige or ‘ cloth 
thrown over the back and knees of an ascetic during meditation/ and caused to be made, in the 
middle of his village, a temple, possessed of the embellishments of a mdnastambha and a makaratorana 
and the panchamahdsahda, of the Jinendra Piirsva (L 52). And then (L 52 f.), — Saka-varshaib. 
1130te(tta)neya Vibhava-samvatsarada PhalgimaCna) feudlidha(ddtia) 13 Sdmavarad- 
amdu, — ‘ ' on Monday, the thirteenth Hthi of the bright fortnight of the month Phalgnna of the 
Vibhava saihoaisara^ which was the Saka year IIBO (expired),” with the assent of the Mahdmanda- 
Usvara Iiakskmiddvaraaa (I.) (line 54), having laved the feet of the Achdrya Kanakapta- 
biiapanditadeva of the K^lreya gaigia of the lineage of MaiJ^pa of the Y^paniya sarngha (1. 55), 
the Mahdp7*abhu Aminagavunda (1. 57) gave to that teacher, to provide for food, safe refuge, 
medicine, instruction in the scriptures, and the repairs of whatever might become broken, torn, or 
worn out m the temple, some land in the south-east quarter of his village (1. 58), and a ddnasdle, 
a betehriut plantation, an oil-mill, and other items. 

A second passage records (line 62 f.) that, — Saka-varsham. 1179t0(tta)neya Pimgala- 
samvatsarada Chaitra sudhdha^o 7 Gnruvaradalw, — “on Thursday, the seventh Hthi of 
the bright fortnight of the month Chaitra of the Pihgaja samvatsaraf which was the feaka year 
1179 (expired)/’ at the command of the Mahdpradhdna and Sarvddhihdrin Chavu^disetti 
(line 64), and with the assent of HaHarasa, the Suhhddkikdrin Ketagaunda (L 65) allotted 
a certain portion of the suiiha or customs-duties to the pahehamaihasthdna of ChiAcliUT3.ik0. 

The dat0S of this record are both unsatisfactory. As regards the first date, in line 52 f. : — 
The given Hthi, Phalguna sukla 13 of the Vibhava samvatsara, Saka-Samvat 1130 expired, began 
at about 6 hrs. 18 min. after mean sunrise (for U]jain) on Wednesday, 18th February, A. D. 
1209, and cannot be connected with the Sunday at all. Moreover, the date is not admissible for 
Lakshmideva I., as we have various dates ranging from A. D, 1199 to 1208, as well as a date 
in A. D. 1218, for his son and successor Kartavirya IV.^^ As regards the second date, in 
hue 62 f. : — The given titki, Chaitra sukla 7 of the Pihgala samvatsara, Safca-Saravat 1179 expired, 
began at about 6 hrs. 14 mm. on Friday, 23rd March, A. D. 1257, and cannot be connected with 
the Thursday at all. 


Now, th(^ mention, in the N^sargi inscription of A. D. 1218, No. 3, page 216 above, of the 
birmlas Gaij-damfilrtak^a and Kachohega, which are well established by other recOrds.33^ proveg 
that the king, born in the race of the Rattas, who is referred to as Kirishi^a, Kpiskp^ardia^/ and 
Krishka-Kandkara^s that record, is the B^sh^rakfita king Kyiski^ia III., for whom we 

This would ihuB weem to have been the original name of Hannikere or Haunik^ri itself. 

The literal meaning of this ©xpressiou is ‘ the seven oroxes of great gods ; ' but the exact local purport 
of it is not known. Mention is made, however, of a Jam temple named filkoti- Jiniilaya in an inscription of 
A D. 1219-20 at Arsikor© m the Hassan district, Mysore (Ep. Cam. Vol. T., Ak 77) , and it appears to have received 

that name because it was to be maintained by a local body of persons who are mentioned mnutigal, ‘the seven 

orores/ in that verso, and as eimi-vira-ganamgaU, ‘the seven orores of strict followers/ in an inscription of 
A. B, 1183-84. at the same village (tbi.d , Ak. 88). So, also, an Ekk^ti-Jintoya is mentioned in an inscription of 
A. B. 1202 or thereabouts at Takkalagere 'm the Ka^Or district, Mysore (id. Yol VI, Kd 3S). And the epithet 
ekifik’-ahahravarii, * an emperor among th# ^^ren ororos,’ is applied to a preceptor named MAl^^varam msoripfcions of 
A, B 1189 at Honndru and Tarigalale in tfe Hassan district (id. Vol V., Ag, 79, 81). The passage in the Honndru 
inscription which prohibits any interference with the grant registered in that record, alludes to the sm of killing 
elhoH-tavSdhanaru, ‘ seven crorca of asootios this expression, however, which is found m other records also, has 

no connection with the technical expression. r ^ -cr i ttt 

Head kddha. See Dyn. Km. Distrs. p. 55'6 f ‘ See P ^ 

8^ Kandhara and Kandh^rii, and also Kannara, Kanhara, and Kanhllra, all occur a^rfikrit forms of the names 

of kings whose names are given in Sanskrit as Krishna. On the general sub3eot of Prakrit personal names, see 

Dyn. Kan Disks, p. 410, note 1, and Kf. Ind. Tol. YL p. 185, note 1. 
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haYe dates ranging from A. D. 940 to 961.3* And, evidently, it is also lie who is spoken of a® 
KFishuarAjain the BhOj record of A. D.1208, No. 2, page 216, andasKpishDa and Kyishija- 
Kandhararftya in the Hawikere or HawlkSri record of A. D. 1267, No. 4, page 217. 

The allusion, however, in the Saundatti record of A. D. 1090 or thereabouts. No. 1, 
page 215 above, to a Baahtrakflta king E:Tishij.arajad4va in conjunction with the MahMmanta 
Ppithvlrama and in connection with the date of A. D. 875-76 for both of them, is not so clear 
and simple. Originally, I took that passage as furnishing a real date for the actual reign of 
a Rashtrakdta king IJnshna,®® — the one who is now designated K jishna IT., — about whom mot 
much else was then known ; and, it may be added, I naturally then took the king who is men- 
tioned in the Nesargi record, to be also the same persoa.3« Later on, I applied it as furnishing 
a date for Krishna II. as Tuvardja under his father Amdghavarsha I., 37 for whom the date of 
A. D. 877-78 had meanwhile been obtained. Subsequently, I had to consider tho matter again, 
and more fully.*® And I endorse now the results at which I then arrived. The Saundatti record 
first, in lines 8 to 14, mentions Prithvirlma as a pupil of Indrakirti and as a worshipper of the feet, 
that is, as a servant or prot6g(5, of Kpshnariijnddva, and says that, in tho Manmatha smhvaisara, 
Saka-Samvat 797 expired, = A. D. 875-76, a Jain temple was built at Saundatti, and was endowed, 
by a person who, as far as that passage goes, might be either PrithvSrama or Krishnarajad^va. 
In lines 14 to 18, however, where it mentions Prithviriima as a Mahdsdmanta feudatory to 
KrishparajadSva, it distinctly explains that it was Prithvirama who, as a Mahdsdmanta, 
built and endowed the temple. And that was done, tho first passage says, in A. D. 875-76. 
But that paj:b of the record which relates to KfishnarnjadSva and PfithvtrAma is not 
a s^qhrpi^pua arid original record: it was put together and transferred to the stone at the same 
time vvithi, the yejnaiuder of the record ; and that was done, of course, at about the time of the 
date given ip lines 39, 40, namely, in or shortly after A. D. 1096, Further, the date of 
A. D, 876-76 cannot be an authentic one for PrithvirAmn ; for we know, from another of thq 
Saundatti records, 3® that he was the grandfather of a certain Silntivarman, — belonging, it may 
incidentally be remarked, not to the Ratta family, but to tho Baisa family, — who was the ruling 
Mahds&manta in December, A. D. 980, and the range of a hundred and five years for the three 
generations is far too great. And my couolusions about the record are as follows. The real patron 
and sovereign of PrithvlrSma must have been Kyish^ia III., whose earliest known date, A. D. 940, 
is in quite sufficient agreement with the period of a person, the MaM$dmanta Pj*ithvlr&ma, 
whose grandson, Ssintivarman, was a grown-up person, ruling as MaM$dmmta, in A. D. 980. 
The Saundatti record makes a confusion between Kri8bi}.a III. and his ancestor Kyishpa II. 
And, in its first mention of KrishnariijadSva-Kpish^ia III. and Pjdthvlrllma, it erroneously puts 
forward and connects with them a date, equivalent to A. D. 875 "70, taken probably from soma 
archive of the sect to which Pfithvtrdma’s preceptor belonged, which possibly did actually 
appertain to Krishpa II., for whom, as Tuvaraja, it would be quite admissible. 

The Saundatti record of A. D. 1096 or thereabouts does not, in reality, assert any con- 
nection between Krishna III. and the Bat^as of Saundatti; if only establishes a synchronism 
between Krishija III. and Ppthvlrfima, who, we know from tho Saundatti record of A. D. 980, 
belonged to the Baisa family. An assertion claiming a connection between K:jriiBhJ).a III. 
and the Ratta princes first appears, as far as our present knowledge of tho records goes, in the 
BhS] plates of A, D. 1208: but it is not very explicit : it i|i^y mean that S6na II. belonged to 
the same lineage with Krishna III., whom, in that caj ^w l"' signalises as having specially 
ddiifetrdd distinction upon that lineage; or it may simp^mean that Sdna II. belonged to 
apdt|ier family which had been patronised and raised to power by Krishna III. An assertion 

YoL.yi, 178, ISO. »» Jovr. Bo. Br. B. Ai. Soo. Vol. X. pp. 170, 187. « p. 175. 

p. 36, Tiiat work is, of ootirio, now quito obsolete, 
s« version. 1835-96, in tk© Bo. Pm, VoL t, Part II., p. 411, note L 

so p, 204, and see X>yn, Km* p. 551 
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that the Ratfa princes belonged to the same lineage with K|ri8hp.a III., is, however, 
distinctly made in the Ngsargi record of A. D. 1218, which places S6na II. in the royal lineage 
(rajunvc^yd) of Krishna HI, And it is repeated m the Hanniker© or HannikSri record of 
A. D. 1257, in that part of it which is connected with the date of A. D. 1209 ; that part of the 
record places Kartavtrya IIL in the continuous succession of Krishna HL, using a word, 
^a)htatii which is often, and quite justifiably, translated by ^lineage, race, progeny, offspring/ 
These two passages are quit© open to the interpretation that SSna II. and his sonKartaviryalll. 
were actual descendants of Knshna III. And we thus have at any rate a claim that the 
Hatta princes of Sanndatti belonged to the same lineage with the R^shtrahfita king 
Krishna III., and perhaps a claim that they were actually descended from him. How 
far the claim, in either form, was based upon fact, we cannot at present finally decide. The 
Ratta genealogy has not yet been traced back beyond the person who is mentioned as Nanna- 
bhupa m the Sanndatti record of A. B. 109S or thereabouts, and as Nannanripala in the Sann- 
datti record of A. D. 1048,'^^ and as Nannapayyarana in the Sogal record of A. D. 980,^^ and, in 
all thi'^e records as the father of Kartavirya I. who, in July, A. D, 980, was ruling the Kundi 
eountry under the Western Gliilukya king Taila IL Though Taila II. had, shortly before 
that time, overthrown the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed, that is no reason why he should not have 
allowed connections or descendants of them to continue to hold power as local rulers under him- 
self. And the date established for Kai^tavirya I. is not inconsistent with the possibility that his 
father Nanna was a prot4g^ or even a son of Krishna III. On the other hand, the fact that 
the banner and crest of the Battas of Sanndatti were different from the banner and crest of 
the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed,^^ is opposed to an identity of lineage. Further, the Kalasapur 
inscription of A. D. 933, of the time of Qovinda IV., mentions a Mahdsdmanta^ whose name 
has not as yet been determined, but whom it describes as '‘lord of the town of Lattaliir/’ 
and as ''heralded by the sounds of the musical instrument called trivalir^'^ These titles 
make it practically certain that that Mahdsdmanta was a Ratta, That record thus tends 
to carry back the family of the feudatory Ratta princes to before the time of Krishna III. 
And it is possible that the claim in connection with Krishna IIL, advanced in later times by the 
Rattas of Sanndatti, may be based upon nothing but the probable point that they belonged to 
the same tribe or clan with the Rashtrakftba kings of MdlkhSd, and upon the certain fact that, 
of those kings, Krishna HL was well remembered, in the territory part of which formed the 
possessions of the Rabtas oE Sanndatti, as the brother-in-law of the Western Gahga prince 
Bfltuga IL, whose memory was very well preserved there in connection with the restoration of 
the Jain temples that had been destroyed by the Oh6|a invaders. 

The town KandhArapnra, which is mentioned in conneotiou with Efish^a III. p the 
Haiauikere or Ilamiik^ri record of A. D. 1257, No. 4, page 217 above, seems to be 
imaginary place. At any rate, no allusion to it has been met with in the Rfehtrakdta records. 
But, at HirAKuramI and Satfcigerl in the Parasgad taluka of the Belgaum district, and at SurlcSd 
or Surkfir in the noiglibouring Ramdurg State, there are some spurious copper-plate charters, 
without dates, which purport to have been issued by a Chakrava^lin Kanhara and Krishna- 
Kanhara, — meaning, again, Krishna IIL, — whom they style “ supreme lord of KandhOra- 
pura; and the Surk6c]i or SurkSr charter further describes him as reigning at Kanharapnra. 

The Mnkula or Chellak^tana family., 

The Nidagundi inscription of the time of Am6ghavarsha I., edited by me in Ejp, Ind, 
VoL VII., makes mention of a governor of bis, named Bank5ya or Bankdyarasa, possessing 

Tlua record in at the temple of AnkiiM^vara or Anku^f^^vara. It has uot been published yet j but it has been 
mputionod by me in Jour. Ho. Br. B, As. Boo. Vol. X. p. 172 f., and in Dyn. Kan. Bistrs pp. 553, 554. 

See Dyn. Kan. Disirs. pp. 423, 558 ^ and Prof, ifiolhorn's List of the Inscriptions of Southern India, in. the 
Appendix to Mp. Ind. Vol. VII. p. 20, No. Ul. 

Seo Ep. fnd. Vol. VIX. p. . See iUd , page 

** Soo Byn. Kan. Dklra, p. 550, note 6 j and Vol. XXX. aboTo, p 217, note 65. 
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the chellakStana or javelm-banner, wlio then, at some time between A. D. 873 and 876, was 
governing’ the Banavftsi twelve-thousand province, and the districts known as the Bejgali 
three -hundred, the Kundarage seventy, the Kundtir five-hundred, and the Burige^e 
three-hundred. 

> Other records supply further information about Bankdya and the family to which ho 
belonged. And the following notes may be usefully put together here. 

At Konndr, in the Nawalgund taluka of the Dharwar district, them is an inscription on 
stone, edited by Professor Kielhorn in Ajj. Ind. Vol, VI. p. 25 fl., which purports to reproduce 
the substance of a copper-plate charter. It was written about the middle of the^ twelfth 
century A. D. And, as has heen pointed out by me in Vol. XXX. above, p. 210, it is not 
altogether a reliable record, because it makes certain misstatements and omissions in respect of 
the RSshtrakttas. But, taking it for what it may be worth, wo learn, in the first place, that, in 
a family, the name of which it gives as JSIukuIa kula, there was a certain person named Bj^akfiri. 
His son was Adh«»ra or Mh6ra, lord of Kolanfira, that is Konufir, whose wife was 
VijayftfLbft. And their son was BankSha, otherwise called gellakStana, whoso name is 
presented as BafiikSya and Bahkfiyarftja in subsequent parts of the record.** 

In respect of this BankSha, who is the BaukSya or Bankfiyarasa of the Ni(|agundi inscrip- 
tion and the Bauka of a literary reference which will bo noted further on, the Konnfir record 
makes the following statements. It assorts that, by tbo favour of Anifighavarsha I., he received 
and ruled “ the tbirty-tbousand villages of wbiob Vanavftal is tbo foremost.’' It further 
indicates thatBank^fe had heen employed in some operations against the Western Gaugas of 
TalsiH, Is reoiting that, hjr the desire of Amftghavarsha I, he had '• striven to extirpate that 
lofty forest pf fig-trees — Gangav&dij difficult to be cut down.” And it claims that Bahk6ta 
at once ascended and easily took ” that fort named K6dala,*« difBoult to bo scaled on account 
of its ramparts, bars, &c.,” and that, having occupied that country, ho drove away “tho hostile 
lord of Talavanapura,” that is, of Talakftc?, And further, in words, placed by the record in 
the mouth of AmSghavarsha I. himself, which dcservo to bo reproduced in full, from Professor 
Kielhorn’s appreciative translation of thom,*^ it recites that ” with a lion’s 8i»rmg having 

“crossed the Kftverl, most difficult to be passed on account of its heavy floods he 

shook the mighty dominion of him even who was able to shako tho world. On that occasion, 
“ when! through internal dissension a disturbance had arisen near mo, then, at tho more word 
*' of me that he should return, — having made a vow that if, before his arrival, I, the Valiabh» 
“ lord, should defeat the enemies, ho would as an ascetic completely resign tho world, or if by 
“ chance the fortune of victory should fall to tho enemies, ho would entor into tho flames of a 
“roaring fire, — he arrived near me after a few days. Having said that also ho certainly 
” would enter into fire if, within three months, by defeating tho onomios ho could not make 
“his master drink milk (to alloy Ms anger or mental distrm),'^^ — after my Bon, whose hosts 
“ were consumed by the flames of tho blazing fire of his impetuous bravoty, blackened by the 

*5 In line 58 of the reoord. the metro marks tho vowel of tho eoooad syllablo of this form of his name as due 
long S. 

« Prof. Kielhomhas anggosted . Ini, Tol. VI, p. 28) that this may he a plaoo, shown in tho map in Mr. Uioe’fl 
Mysore InscnjiUom, as ‘Khe^apura (Kaidoda),’ which in tho Indian Atlas shoot No. (Kl, N. K, (lt9'>), is shown as 
‘ Kaidala,’ three and a half milos sonth-sonth-Wast from TurnkUr, tho head-Huarters of tha Turnktr distrioi in 
Mysore. The position is snitable enough. And from Mr. Kioa’s Mytora, rovisod oditLon, Vol. II, p. 186, wo learn 
that the village contains the mins of two fine temples, and “ appears to have boea formerly tho oapltal of a state.” 
But we are told, in the same plaoo, that tho former name of It is said bo have been ' Kritfapmsi,,’ and that, though 
the present name is Kaidala, which is explained as meaning “ the restored hand” m ocinuootiou with a legend about 
Jakkapflohirya. the name appears as ‘ Kayddla ’ in records of A. B. 1160. And there is nothing in the map to 
indioate that the yillago is, or has been, a fortified plaoo. The idoutifloatiou is, thus, not eertain. 

Jad. Vol VI. p. 36, verses 27 to 31, and 31. 

*s “ Aooo|djag to the writers on medioine, milk is a remedy not only for bodily disease, but also for mental 
'• disorder.” 
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“ smake and thus hidden himself had escaped, pejrchance sent away by the rest, — he completely 
“ defeated the princes who remained, and, Tictorious, made captive and slew the adversaries, 
“ and thus fulfilled his promise.’' .... And so, “ like a Br&hmap, having sacrificed the 
“ enemy at the sacrifice of battle, where the fire of his valour shone the brighter for the many 
“ oblations of streams of melted butter — the blood of his opponents, he has secured from me, 
“ ViranArAyaija, this edict which to the world’s end proclaims him a hero, resulting from his 
expiatory rite — the destruction of my foes, and acquired by the efficiency of his spell — the 
“ restoration of my fortune.” And finally it recites that, “ at the request of this my dear servant 
iBank§ya,” Amoghavarsha I. granted a village named Taleyfira, in the Majjantiya seventy 
hhuhit, to a Jain ascetic named DSvSndra, who had been appointed to take care of a Jain sanc- 
tuary founded by BankSya at Kolanfira-Konnur, and to whom BankSya had given the temple. 


The record says that this grant, madeby Am6ghavaj;slia I. at therequest of BankAya, was 
made on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon titM of the month Asvayuja 
of the Vikrama sam^xitsarci, which was the Baka year 782 expired, and was “ the eighty- 
third current year.” And Professor Kielhorn has shewn that the corresponding English date 
is the 3rd October, A. D. 860, wheu there was an eclipse of the moon, visible in India.*® And 
thus the record presents a date which not only is a true one for An^%havarsha I., falling well 
within the limits of his reign, but also is correct in respect of its details, But we know enough, 
now, about Hindfi dates, to be quite yvell aware that, neither does a date which is incorrect in 
respect of its details prove that a record is spurious, nor does a correctly recorded date prove that 
the record in which it is put forward is genuine, or that the matter recited in connection with 
it is authentic. And we know, as has already been said, that some of the statements made 
about the Rilshtrakutas themselves in this Konnur record, are not correct, Still, the assertions 
made in respect of BaukSya and his family and achievements, ring genuinely. We know of 
nothing opposed to them. And wo have a certain amount of confirmation of them, in the 
mention of Baiikfiya, in the Nidagundi inscription, as the governor of a very large territory under 
Amfighavarsha I., and with a date with which the date put forward in the Konnur inscription 
is quite compatible, And we may, therefore, accept them provisionally, as probably authentic. 
And we may, to the same extent, accept the indication, given by the Ronnfir inscription, that 
there was a rebellion against Amdghavarsha I. by one of his sons. Whether, however, that 
son was Kfishna II., his successor, or anotbe)?, we cannot at present decide. 


Tho Nidagundi inscription mentions a son of Bafikl/a named Kundatte, who at that time 
was governing tho group of villages known as the Ni^Tigundage twelve. We do^tW,, 
as yet, anything further about this person. But be may perhaps he thb son who 

is mentioned as Ohelladhvaja in the literary passage referred'to in fhp | 

Of BahkSya we have another mention, and a quite autheptio and, ohe,^ia 

prasasii of the mtarapurdna of the Jain writer Gunabhadra, in connection With wMeh r^rence 
may he made to the text given by Dr. Bhandarkar in his Eepori on Sanshni Manuscripts 
J883.8A, p. 429, verses 32 to 37. The prasasti tells us that the Puram was completed on a certam 

date in the Pingala sa.ftcu to, Saka-Samvat 820 (current), coi-responding, as deternuned^by 

Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit,so to the 23rd June, A. D. 897. And it adds the informafaon that the km g 
Akfilavarsha, that is Krishiia IL, was then reigning, apd that a certain ^ ® 

Mukula knla, was then enjoying the whole of the Vanavasa province (^), which had hap- 
pily been for a long time free from troubles. It further mentions LSHditya as Ohellapataka, 
^ich may be taken either as meaning “having the oM«-hanner,” or as a secondary personal 
Tame and as being a younger brother of a person whom it calls OheUadhvaja and a son^of 
a person whom it calls Ohellakfitana.^ It describes LfikMitya ^ enjoying the Vanavasa 
province, - tat-pitri-nija-nfima-kritekhyfitfi BafiiMp urA purgshv^dhike, - at the famous town 
Yi p. 2 g] 00 See Pr. BhaUCUrkai’s on Samlrtt ManwmpUfor 18SJ, p. 430. 

Sea tho extract giToti ob page 226 heloV, 
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of Bafik^piira, superior among towns, whicli had been made by his father by his own name/* 
that is, which had been named by his father after himself, and perhaps had also been founded by 
his father. And we thus recognise that LOkaditya’s father, the Chellalcdtana of the prasmH^ 
had the name of Banka, and was the Bank^ya of the Nidagundi inscription, and the Bahk^&a- 
Bahk^ya of the Konnfir inscription. 

As mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the praiasH of the Utiarapurdna gives for 
Bahhgya's son Ii6kaditya, otherwise called Chellapataka, a date in June, A. B. 897, when, 
under Aktovarsha, that is Kpishn®^ II*> he was governing the Banavfi-si province at the town 
of Bahkapura, which is the well-known BahkApur in the taluka of the same name, of which, 
however, the head-quarters town is now Shiggaon, in the Dharwiir district. And there are 
the following records, plainly to be attributed to Lfikaditya, which I quote from ink-impres- 
sions. Two fragmentary and undated inscriptions at Sfthnhr, in the Bahkfipur ifiluka, refer 
themselves to the time when Kannaraddva, that is Kpsha^^a II., was reigning, and Bdkayya 
was governing the Banavftsi twelve-thousand. And another undated inscriptioii at the same 
place, mentioning him by another form of his name, refers itself to the time when, during 
the reign of that same king, L6kate^^ was governing the Banav0,8i twelve-thousand. An 
inscription at Kunimallihalli, in the same tilluka, refers itself to the time when KannaravaEaha, 
that 16 Krishna II., was reigning, and the MaMsSmaniddhipati Xidkafe was governing the 
Banavftsi twelve-thousand, and puts forward a date in the month Jyaishtha, Saka-SaAvat 
818 (expired), falling in A. D. 806, Among other points, however, this record places the word 
M($kdsdmctn(ddMpaii in such a position that it ought strictly to apply to Kannaravallaha, rather 
than to Lftkate, and connects with the Saka year a smhvataara the name of which it presents in 
thee unmeaning form of And it is, therefore, not certain that the record is genuine, or 

even that the date is authentic.®^ 

An inscription which is at either KulSn^ir or Kanakipur, in the Karajgi t&Iuka, and which 
also I quote from an ink-impression, refers itself to the time when AkaXavarsha, that is 
Krishusi was reigning, and a certain Rajati, that is Bajaditya, was governing the 
Banavasi nad> S'Ud presents the date of the Prabhava Baka-Samvat 829 (expired), 

= A. B. 907-908, without any further details. Whether, however, this K&IAti-RfljMitya was 
a member of the Mukula or ChollakStana family, is not yet known* 

’ After this, we have a second Bahkdya, belonging most probably to the Mukula or Chella- 
kStana family. At BisanhaHi, in the BaiilcApur t&luka, there was obtained a stone inscription^ 
now stored in the kachSri at Shiggaon, which supplies the following infoxmation*®® The record 
refers itself to tlie time when Nityavareha, that is Indra III., was reigning, and, — tat- 
pri[da]padm-6pajivi samadhigatapaThcha[mahu6abda3-mahAsaxna[ntaih Oholla]kcta[naA] [about 
thirty oksharaB illegible or doubtful] Siimat Bamk&y-aTa8a[r«iBban avA]ii"mam]ala-m6Tatfci[r]- 

I have previously given this form of the name m L6kad©i see Dyn, Km» JHain, p. 411, note S. In the 
iuk-impressious of the records there mentioned, the third syllable is mot very clear. But, im the imk-impressiom ol 
this Sdhntr msonption, it is quite distimotly ie, with the lingual 

Saka-Samvat 818 current was the B^kslmsa smhvatmra j and 6.-8. 8X8 expired wm the Anaia $mhvat$afa^ 
The Chitrabh^nu smhvatsctra was 6,-8. 784 or 84S expired; and tlie Svabhinu Bmlivaimra was 6. -8, 786 or 844 
expired. 

*5* At Addr, in the HAngal tlluka, there is am insoriptiom which ie dated om SdmavAra, coupled with the four- 
teenth Hihi of the bright fortnight of Chaitra of the KaktAkshin $athwt$ara» 6aka-Sa^vai B26 (expired), oorre- 
jspomding to Monday, 2nd April, A. D. 904, om which day the lUhi ended at about S hri, 28 mim. lifter mean sunns© 
(for Ujiam) The record refers itself to the time when Ak&lavarsha, that is Kyiahpa IL, was reigning, and whom 
M MaM&^maniaj whom it desoribes as ChellapaU^a^Jis-Odbhava, rmd OJietUapatdka-varfd-ddbham^ *— was govern- 
ing (the) Bomav^Si (province). The gennineneBS of this record, also, is mot quite certaim. And, whereas I have 
previdti^' read^the mame of the MahMmmia as LOkadeyarasa (see Dyn. Kan, p. 4U,not© 3), in the 

^before me it looks more like BeUikuteyarasa. 

Xhb oriflnal has suffered a good deal of damage. And abettor imk-impressiom might be made, than the 
one from quote. However, in the ink4mpression which I have, the details that 1 give cam be read quite 

distinctly and Ummistakahly ; except, of ooi\rso, the ah$hara§ which I place in square bracket®. 
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ch[cM]siramnman=alatt-ire, — “while his feudatory, the MaJidsamanta who has attained 
the panchamah dsabda, he who has the [ch.ella3k6feaj[na] -banner, . . . . , the iliastrioua 

BahkSyarasa, is governing the [Sanavd.]si thirty -two-thousand province,” And it is dated, — 

Baka-bhupdla-[ku]J.-akranta-sainvatsara-sataihgal=!entu nuia ualvatt-ondaneya 

samvatsar-autarggata-M£igha-sn(iu}ddha-pfidivamum = Adityavaramn[m=nttaraya]na'Sauikrantiy- 

andu, — “(on) the first day of the bright fortnight of (the month) M^gha in the 

eadwatsara which is the eight hundred and forty-first (year of ) the centuries of years gone by from 
the time (or of the era) of the Saka king (or kings), and (on) Sunday, at the time of the [winter]] 
solstice.” The date of this record is not altogether satisfactory. In the fi.ist place, the name of 
the eaMVObtsara is hopelessly illegible in the ink-impression, and probably in the original also. 
And, in the second place, the winter solstice is erroneously connected, or the celebration of it is 
appaiently erroneously connected, with a day in the bi’ight fortnight of MSgha. Other instances, 
however, might be cited, of dates which connect the winter solstice with impossible days and 
months. And, for the rest, the details work out satisfactorily. Thus, with the Saba year 841 current, 
the winter solstice, as represented by theMakarasamkrilntior entrance of the sun into Oaprioornns, 
occurred at 3 hrs. 28 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain) on Wednesday, 23rd December, 
A. D. 918, and the tithi Magha sukla 1 began at about 1 hr. 46 min. on Tuesday, 5th January, 
A. D. 919, and cannot be connected with the Sunday at all. But, with the Saka year 841 expired, 
the winter solstice occurred at 9 hrs, 40 min. on Thursday, 23rd December, and Magha sukla 1 
ended at about 7 hrs 39 min. on Sunday, 26th. December, A. D. 919. There remains the point 
that this result overlaps, by no less than a year, the date put forward for Govinda IV., son and 
successor of Indra III , in the Daiidiipur inscription,^® That record refers itself to the reign of 
Prabliutavar8ha-(G&vinda IV.). It is dated “ when the year eight hnndi-ed and forty (of) the 
times of the Sakas wms coming to an end, while (the sxmvatsara) which is publicly known by the 
name Pramathin was current, at the tune of the sauikramana when the sun comes to Makara, 
on a iithi of the month Pausha which came coincidenfcly (with that erent),” And that date was 
the 23rd December, A. D. 918, in the Pramathin saihvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 840 expired. On the 
other hand, the characters, engraving, and language of the Bisanhalli inscription mark it as 
a thoroughly genuine record ; and the Daudapur recoid omits to specify the exact tithi and the 
week-day of the solstice mentioned in it. And I entertain no doubt that the Bisanhalli record 
puts forward a genuine and authentic date, in December, A. D. 919, for Indra III. and the 
Bahkdya who was his feudatory, and that the probable explanation of the Dandilpnr date, is, 
that that record was drawn up some appreciable time after the grants registered in it, and that 
it puts forward in connection with Gfivinda III. an erroneous date which must now be rejected. 
In the ink-impression of the Bisanhalli record, in the word while -the 

syllables are quite certain, the remaining syllables are very faint, and, for that reason, 
I can only say that this Bahkfiya most probably belonged to the Mukula^or Chellafcdtaifa 
family ; I cannot assert the point for certain. As regards the province which he was ruling, 
the syllable si is quite distinct and unmistakable before the word mandxla ; any reference to the 
well-known Nolambavildi thirty-two-thoasand would be quite out of place in a record belonging 
to the Baiik&pur tAluka ; and the name can only be restored as BanavAsi, though the first three 
syllables are quite illegible in. the ink-impression. This record thus refers to the BaaavAsi 
province as a thirty-two -thousand province. And, in very a similar way, the Konnuc 
inscription sjieaks of it, — curiously enough, also in connection with the name of a Barikdya, — 
as a thirty -thousand province. But we know, from a large ni m ler of records, that the 
Banavftai province was properly a twelve-thousand province. There are, however, various 
records which appear to treat the Silntalige thousand, the Panurhgal five-hundred, and other 
districts, as parts of the Banavasi country.” And it must be some custom of that kind whicli 
accounts for the appellations pub forward in the Konndr and Bisanhalli records ; though 


M Vol. XII. above, p. 223 , an i see Bp Ind. Vol. VI. p. 17V, note 7. 
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I cannot at present indicate exactly how the number of thirty-thousand or thirty-two thousand 
might be made up. 

\Yo pick np the Jlnlailu orOhellukOtana family again, for certain, in the time of Krishna III. 
Two inscriptions at Kyaaauflr, in the Ilatigal taluka, which again 1 quote from ink-impres- 
sions, refer themselves to the time when Kannaradfiva, that is Krishija III., was reigning, 
and the Mahdsdmania Kali-Viflta, who is expressly descrihod in thorn as Ohellaketana-voins- 
oiUhava or “born in the race of the ChellakStanaa,*’ was governing the Banavasi na<l, and 
put forward tho date, without complete details, oi the Visvavasn mhmtsara, tdaka-Samvat 868 
(current), = A. D. 945-40. This, however, is, for tho present, tho latest information about the 
family that is forthcoming. And Kah-Vitta was perhaps the last member of tho family who 
held the BanaySsi province; for, it seems to have passed into tho hands of tho Matdras at some 
time about A. D. 960, as indicated in Ep. Ind. VoL V. p. 172. 

As regards the appellation of this family, tho following remarks may ho made. It was 
originally taken to be Padmiilaya, from what was then understood to ho tho mcaiiiiig of the 
passage in the ErasasU of the Xfttarapumm, when that first eainc to notice.''^ And, in tho same 
way, Dr. Bliandarkar, also, took it to be Padmdlaya,®® when he published tho praiasH in Ml, 
and gave ns a better reading of the verses m which we are iiitoTosted. But tho name is 
distinctly given as Mukula kuja in line 17 of tho Koimur inscription. And, as has been 
indicated by Professor Kielhoni,™ it is so presented in also tho piamsh of tho Et/arapuidm. 
The text there runs : — Padm-alaya-Mukula-knla-pravikasaka-sat-pnilapa-tafa-mahasi ^rJmati 
LokadityS pradhvasta-vitata'^^-satru-samtamasS II OhollapatnkS Ohelladhvaj-Amijfi Uhollakctana- 
tanfijl, &o. And we can sec, now, that, speaking of OUellapatAka-LfikAditja, younger brother of 
Chelladhvaja, and son of Ohellakotana, it seeks to describe him as “ tho illiislrious L6kuditya, 
who, like the glorious sun of tho world, is possessed of an excolleiifc warmth and diffused 
splendour which causes to expand the cluster of buds, nestling in tho water-! ily [lilooming in the 
day-time), which is the family of the Mukulas, sheltering in Portunc, and who has utterly 
destroyed the widely spread dense darkness which is his oiietnics.” The real appellation of the 
family was, therefore, “ the family of the Mukulas, or the Mukula family.” But the 
Kyasandr records, quoted in the preceding paragraph, distinctly show that, from the name of 
the banner belonging to it, it came to bo also known as “the race of tho OhollakStanas, or 
the ChAllakStana race,” as winch it has on previous occasions been referred to by me. 

We have the name of the banner, which became tho secondary name of the family, in two 
forms, chellakStana and sellakdtana. At first, only the form ohollakfttana was known; and 
tho explanation was put forward by Mr. K. B, Pathak that it mwins ‘ eloth-hamiored,’®* from 
a supposed connection between tho first component, vhella, and tho Hiumkfit eh&la, ‘cloth, 
clothes, garment,’ which appears in Kanareso ns eele, ‘cloth.’ In lino 10 of the Konnfir 
inscription, however, we have tho form sellakfitana. In cOTiiiection with it, Profeasor Kielborn 
has pointed out that we have in Sanskrit sSla, edla, in tho sonsn of a ‘kind of uoapoii,’ and in 
Kanarese salleha, sellaha, coiruptions of tho Sanskrit saJi/a, ‘a dari, a javoliu, a sjioar tipped 
with iron, a pike,’ &c , and a,ho sdle, selle, as otlior oorruptitms of And, in view of the 

frequent mtorchange of ch and s m tho Kniiari'.so oountry, thoro can ho no doubt that wu find the 
real moaning of c7ieZk/.et«?w through the form asHWii/awa, and that the word moan s, as suggested 

Soo Vol XII alwvo, p 217tt. o* Sea liis Re^cri on Hamkiii Manuteriidt for p. 120. 

SoG Ef, Ind Vol. VI. p. 28, note 1 

eo 1 lie irotrc is Xanlty hero. It mii bo not riglit by roading pralaUti which |g miggOHicd to mo by a oomparison 
of this Teadmg* with tlic pralhtloe which is gneu in Vol. Xll. above, p. 2l7a, 

BeoJon}\Ik,Br U As Boc, VoL XVITI. p. 22^5, and, more rooently, ill Vol, XX. p, 81, mote 47 a. The 
mistake seems to bo based on the ooonrronco of tho w'ord msira m tho 22, 2lf), in tho passage which 

explains tho tom fCiUb^iana, pUUUivaja (sec Vol. XIV. above, p, 104). I am inclined to think that va$im there fa 
a carrnpt reading for -astra 

See Ind, Vol. VI. p» 28, note 1* 
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by him, ‘ a jaTelin-banner.’ Professor Kielhom has already quoted, in the same place, from the 
Kapadwauaj plates of A. D. 910-11, the proper name Sellavidy^dhara, and the corrupt expression, 
in the verse which presents it and offers to account for it, selulldhtapanitap^nind, which be has 
explained as standing for sella-ldUta-j)dmnd,~ ‘‘ Sell&vidjMhiiTSL, whose hand is fondled by the 
javelin ” And he has cited, from the Sangamner plates of A. D. 1000, the bimda, applied to the 
Tudava prince Blnllama II. of the S^una country, Sellavidega, which, I should say, means “ he 
who throws, or wields, the javelin.” To this I may add that an inscription of A. D. 1189, at Muttagi 
in the Bagewadii tfiluka, Bijiipur district, describes the DSvagiri-Yadava king Bhillama as ahita-^dya- 
ttrah-sellam, which m.ay be appropriately rendered by “ a javelin to {pierce)^ the breasts of hostile 
kings.” It remains to be added that, while the prasasH of the Tltlarapurdw certainly presents the 
woids Chelladhvaja and OhellakStana as proper names, and perhaps also presents OheUapataka as 
a second pioper name of Lokaditya, rather than as an adjectn-e qualifying his name, the Konniir 
inscription presents the form Sellaketana in such a way that, though it may certainly be taken as 
a second name of Bahkgya, it might also be rendeied as an adjective meaning “ he who has the 
sellaketana or javelin-banner.” But, m line 4 f. of the Nidagundi inscription, the word cTiellaketana 
is plainly used to denote the banner itself. 


AN INDEPENDENT HINDU VIEW OF BUDDHIST CHRONOLOGY, 

BY P. 0 JIBKHABJI, 

Late Assistant to the Dii eotor-General of Archreulogi/. 

SoMU Orientalists, from Sir William Jones in the XVIItli century to the late Professor 
Max Muller, have assumed that the Sandracottus, who defeated Seleucus Nicator in about 
310 B C., was the same Chandragupta, who, according to the Buddhistic and Jaina chronicles, 
founded the Maurya dynasty in 163 A. B. and 155 A, V. (380 and 372 B. C.). But since this 
assumption involves a difficulty of about 66 years, they have, — I should say rather 
arbitrarily, — reduced the date of the Buddha’s Paiinirv^iia (death) from 543 to 477 B. G. Other 
Orientalists, however, do not agree with them ; — each arriving at results, varying with all others. 
Thus Professor Westergaard says 368; Professor Kern, 880 ; Professor Rhys Davids, 412; 
Mr. A. F. Carter, 483 B. 0. And so a sea of confusion has been created by the rejection of ,t^ie 
simple and traditional era of Sfikya Simha, I was therefore bewildered, and mst .with.;,a 
deal of difficulty in arranging and reconciling the historical facts I gathered; while , writing, 
the final Report on my excavations on the sites of the ancient Pfitaliputra in 1697-93» 

This difficulty induced me to study on my own lines and to find out foi ' ^ 
who really was the Sandracottus of the Greeks. First I checked the Buddhistic chronology 
of Burmah with that of Ceylon, — and the dynastic with that of the patriarchs; — and then 
again I compared these with the Jaina dates of the three kings, Nanda, Chandragupta, and 
SanipriHi, and the Jaina patriarchs. In this way, I found a remarkable agreement between 
all of them. Taking for granted the year 543 B. 0. as the starting date of the Parumva^a, 

I noted 214 A. B. (Anno Ruddhace) from the Southern (Singhalese), and 234 from the 
Northern (Tibetan) sonree,^ as the year when Bmdusara died, and Asbka usurped the throne 
of Pataliputra. Since this difference of 20 years is explained away by noting the that 
the Northern Buddhists calculate from Buddha’s Mrvdna and not Pannirva^i, which occurred 
20 or rather 21 years afterwards, I came to know that there is no actual difference between 
the Nortkern and tbe Sontbern dates as regards the death of the Buddha. 


I BookhiU’s Lifeo/Saddha, p. 133. 
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The Date of the Buddlia. 

before I discuss iu detail the period of Afedka the Great, whom I identify with the 
Grecian Sandracottus, the date of Gautama Buddha himself needs to bo looked to afresh. 
Bishop Bigandet, in his Life of Buddha from the Burmese sources/ records the following dates 
of Sfikya Siihha in an era, which was commenced by “Anjana, king of Dewaha,” on Sunday, 
New Moon, in the month of Tabanng (March), when 804.0 years known as Kaudza® had 
expired : — 

(1) Conception .on the full moon of Jnlj-Ang'nst, — “Utterathon in 6/ SOth 

night of the month of Uttaraahara, which is the 15th day of the 6th Chinese month, according 
to the MahSsthavira School.® 

(2) Birth, — in 68 (48 — Tibetan). Friday, Withaka, waxing moon of May,® i.e , 8th day 
of the 2nd half of VaisSkha, which corresponds with the 8th day of the 3rd month (Chinese).? 

(3) Great Benunciation, in 97 A. E., Monday, full moon of July, Uttarath6n.« 

(4) Attainment of Buddhahood, 103 A. E., Wednesday, full moon of Katsfm (Withaka). 

(5) Nirvauia (127 A. E. = 568 B. C.®). 

(6) Parinirvaija (death), 148 A. E., Tuesday, full moon of KatsOn. /. /•., the Parinirvana, 
according to general tradition, occurred on 15th of the 2nd half of Vaisilkha — l.ith of 3rd month 
with us. But the Sarvastavadins say, the 8tli of the 2nd half of Kurtika = Hlh of the 9tli 
month with ns. Different Schools calculate variously from the date of Buddha ; some say 
1200 years and more ; others, 1800 and more ; others, 1500 and more ; others more than 900, 
but less than 1000 years have passed.^® 

From the era “Anno Buddhase,” now current in Ceylon, Burmah and Siam, we find 
that 1898 A. D. corresponds with 2441 A. B., which shows that the Buddhists of the Southern 
School calculated the ParinirvAna Bra from B. 0. 543, The Tibetans possess certain dates, as 
564 B. C. for the NirvAna and 543 for the Parinirvfiija, which wore erroneously quoted by 
Ksoraa Korosi as 576 and 546, and which strengthen the initial date of the sacred era of tb^ 
Southern sect. Besides these, two dales in the Kaliyuga, vis,, 2544 and 2565 according to the 
Sawamana (solar calculation), have been found for the two events, abovementioned in the 
Tibetan Scriptures. Now, since a solar year (Savrmana) consists of 865 days, 15 gia., 81 vt., 
and a Hiihaspatya-mana (Jupiter’s year) of 361 days, 11 which appears to hare been 
current in MAgadha, the difference of six years is easily explained away by the excess of the 
solar year of 4 days, 4 gha., 81 m. ; that is to say, Buddha attained NirvAniia in 2550, and 
ParinirvAna in 2571 Brihaspatya, or ordinary Kaliyoga, which two figures, in the Christian era, 
are easily converted to B. C. 664 and 543. 

The repetition of the several chronological statements in the did'eront chapters of the 
Dlpavaihsa and Mahftvaihsa, the two well-known Singhnleso chroniclos, — which betray little 
differences, — prove that they are traditional records, compiled from various sources, and hence 
support one another. Prom them I have compiled three chronologioal lists, showm below, 

2 MJe ami Legend of Gaxidamct, Vol. II. pp. 71-78. * Bigandet’s Uavlamu, Vol. L p. 18. 

* Month Aisala = Ashfira. Uttarathou. — S. Hardy. 16th Snkla Pak-iha, Pftjhya constedlatSoti ; LalHa ViatOra. 

® The other schools fii it on 23rd day of tho mouth, which is the 8th of the 5th Ohincso mouth.— Boars Tr«»<«rn 

World, Vol. II. p. 1.5, and Life, p. 95. 

« Tuesday, full moon, Wesak, Nakat Wifca.— S. Hardy. 

’ The SthftTiras say 15th of tho 2nd half of tho same month, oorrospondlng with the I.^th of the 3rd month with 
the Chinese — Beal’s Itecords of the Weetern World, Vol. II. p. 21. 

* Bull moon, Aisala, Uttarasala. — S. Hardy. Fushya constellation ; Lalita J'tatHra. 

* Five Fears of Theoaophy. n> Beal’s Wesisrw World, Vol. II. p. 83. 
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in which all the dates given by the chronicles are entered for easy com^iariBon and reference, 
80 that their value may at once be seen : — 


Magadha Kings. 



Singhalese. 

Burmese. 

Tibetan. 

Jaina, 

A. V. 

Duration of 
reign 

Accession 
in B. C. 

1 

Ajatasatru 

8 B B. 

8 B.B. 



33 

551 

2 

TJdayabhadra 

25 A. B. 

25 A. B. 

27 A.B. 


16 

519 

3 

Annruddlia ••• 

)40 „ 

40 „ 

... .. 

• 

8 

503 


Mnnda at Patalipntra... 

( 

49 „ 




«%• * e a 

4 

N%ad^sa ••• 

48 A. B. 

53? 



_ 10—24? 

490 


Interregnum. 







5 

SisunSga (Nanda) 

72 A. B. 

63 A. B. 

63 A. B, 


— 10 

480 

6 

K4Us6ka 

90 „ 

81 „ 

.. ... 

60 A.V. 

— 28 

463 


Vaisikli Council 


102 „ 

no A. B. 


.k • •• 

441 

7 

His ten sons 

118 A. B. 

109 



_ 83 

434 


Arya Convention .. 

* • f . 

137 „ 

137 A. B. 




8 

Ugrascna and eiglit 
brothers 


142 „ 



— 22 


9 

Chandragupta 

163 A, B. 

163 „ 


155 A. V, 

24 

880 

10 

Vindusfira 

i-j 

00 

187 „ 



27 

366 

11 

As5ka ••• 

214 or 2l£ 

! 214 or 218 

1234 A. B, 


37 

329—1 

12 

1 Sampr&ti 

255 

255 

...... 

235 i.V, 

» ^ ^ i * • j j 1 



StMvirae. 



OrditLat^on- 


Deati 


Thera. 

In A B. 

Mlgadha regnal 
year. 

Ceylon regnal 
year. 

InA.B. 

‘ , year. 

’ ' 

Upaix 





30 

trdayabhadra 6 

30 

Hlisaka 

16 

Ajata^atm — 24 

Vijaya — 

-16, 

80 

Sisunaga — 8 

" ' 

[I, '' 't : ' ' ' 

Sounaka ... 

58 

hTagadSsa — 10 

Panduraja 20. 

i 

124 

Nanda 6 (9). 

44 

Siggava ... 

100 

K^m^&ka —10 
and 1 month. 

Interreg- 

num 

Hi 

176 

Chandra^ 
gupta 14. 

52 (55) 

Tissa ... 

164 

Chandragupta 2 

Pakunda 

58.^ 

244 

As6ka ' — 26. 

68 

Mahijidra... 

224 

A46ka — 6. 

1 < , ' ^1 


284 

Uttiya of 

Ceylon 6. 

40 








284 (287) 
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Tha Ceyldn Dynasty (BajAvali). 


A. B. 

B. C. 


Beign, 

Vijaya - 1 

548 


88 

Upatissa * 

505 


1 

Panduvasa * 

504 


30 

Abhaya 

474 


20 

Interregntitn ... ... 

454 


17 

Pandukabbaja 106 

437 


57 

Ganatissa 

880 


13 

Mutasiva ... 

367 


60 

Devanu-piya-Tissa, 17^ of As6ka’» feign 238 

307 


40 

Xlti/iya •»* •** ••• ••• '*• **• 

278 


267 

List of StbftYiras (Vinaya Chiefs). 





Y oars. 


B. C. 

Upnll »4* ••• ••• *** *** 

... 1 

OS 

543 

Ddsaka *** 

... 30 

sx 

513 

Saunaka ... * 

... 80 

STK 

513 

Siggava *4. .»* •** 

... 124 

= 

410 

Tissa •'*- 

... 176 

za 

867 

Maberidra ... •#. ... 

... 244 

K51 

299 

Pies in 8th year of TJttiya^s reign 

... 284 

=3 

259 


It will tbiis be seen, that there is a remarkable agreement between all the lists shown 
above. The slight differences in the list of M&gadha kings, between the Singhahsso and the 
Burmese Records, as also that ot the Jainas, prove beyond tho possibility of any doubt, that the 
true date tnust be a ihean between the varying ones. According to tho yinghaloso records, 
Sisunaga ascended the throne in 72 A. B. ; but according to tho Tibetan and Burmese 
authorities, the date was 63 A. B., which appears to be correct, that is, 480 B. 0, According 
to the Jaitias, Nanda usurped the throne in 60 A. V,, oquivalont to 467 B. 0., which shows 
that this Nanda was the Buddhistic Kfild86ka, who succeeded his father in 468 B. 0., 
a differente of only 4 years. According to tho Buddhists, Ohandragupta usurped the Magadha 
throne in 163 A. B. = 380 B.O. ; and according to tho Jainas, in 155 A. V. 527 — 155 = 872 
B. C., a difference of only 8 years. According to the Lhamas of Tibety AS6ka usurped the 
throne in 234 Nirvana Era (not ParinirvSna), from which deducting 20, wo get 2l4 A. B. 
(829 B. 0.), the year, when BindnsAta, his father, died, according to the testimony of the 
southern Buddhists. Asoka’s coronation was held in 218 A. B. = 825 B. 0. } and after a reign 
of 37 years, died in 292 B. 0., when his grandson SamprAti (SambAdi, Tibetan) ascended the 
throne. According to the Jainas, SamprAti ascended the throne in 235 A. V. *s (527 — 235) = 
292 B. C., showing no difference betweeh the two dales. The slight difforfflnees in the other 
cases show that they were not derived from one source, and honoo prove, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that the true dates must be very close to the traditional ones. And so One cannot 
throw forward AS6ka, Ohandragupta, and Buddha by about 06 years. 

The Parinirvana-date of Buddha in B. 0. 543 is proved also by the synchronism of 
MahAvira, the 24th Tirthaihkara of the Jainas, who was contemporary with him. And botli 
flourished during the reigns of BimbisAra-Sifluika and AjAtaAatru*Kanik|i„ Now MahAvira 
died in 527 B. 0., which date is arrived at by the Eras of VikratnAditya and SAlivAbana, the 
Saffivat and Baka, which, according to the SvAtAmvaras and Digamvaras, the two chief sects 
of thd Jainas, respectively commenced from 470 and 605 A. V. (Anno Vita ) ; that is to say, 
alter the desith of MahAvira. I assume as usual that the Sathvat commenced in B. C. 67, and the 
in D.; and so 470 + 67 and 605 — 78 yield B. C. 627, as the date of the death of 
MahdiAra, 
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Abdka 1., the Hands. 


Owing to some misconception, most scholars have been led to the denial of tWO A&dkas, — > 
one of the Nanda, and the other of the Maurya, Dynasty. The Asoka, better known as 
^dWsoha, the black Asoka, whose spiritual guide was UpagUpta, and who held the Vaisali 
Council in about 100 A. B, under Eatha, cannot be the same person, who was crowned in 
A. B. 218, and who convened the third Buddhistic Council at Pdtaliputra in 335, under Tissa 
Mogaliputra, the patriarch, whose date is given from 176 to 244 A B. A6dka is expressly said 
to be the son of Sisunaga, who was elected king of Magadha by the nobles of Patalipntra, and 
was called the immediate predecessor of the Nandas.^^ This ancient chronicle records, that in 
the 11th year of Kalasoka’s reign, and in the 12th of the interregnum of Ceylon, Sannaka, the 
third patriarch of the Buddhistic church, was 40 years old after his initiation as priest, when 
Si^gava received v,pasamyadd (ordination). How, calculating from 16 A. B., the 24th of 
Ai^ta4atru’s reign, when Dasaka was initiated into the order, who, in his turn, initiated 
Saunaka in his 45th year, we get 16 + 44 + 40, the number of years elapsed after the upasampadd 
of the latter, = 100 A. B,, which was the 11th of Kalasoka’s reign. Again, adding up the 
number of reigns of the Ceylon kings up to the 11th year of the interregnum, we get 38 + 1 
+ 30 + 20 + 11 = 100 years. And calculating the M4gadha reigns from the 8th of AjStasatru, 
we get 24 + 16 + 8 + 24 + 18 ■+■ 10 s= 100 years after the death of the Buddha, when the 
Vaisali Council was held.'^^ 

Chandragupta, the Maurya. 


The next important point to determine is the date of Chandragupta, the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty. Of him four independeut dates are known : (1) the Brahmanical , the 
Pwdnas state that he ascended the throne of Mfigadha 100 years after the accession of the first 
Nanda. (2) the Jaina from their chronicles we find that he exterminated the Nanda dynasty 
155 years after the death of Mahdvira, which happened in 527 B C. (3) Bhadravahu 
n56 — 170 A. V. = 371 B. C.) was Ghandragupta’s Guru, and the 8th Sftri patriarch of the 
Jaina church, whose disciple and successor, Sthulabhadra (170 219 A. V. = 357 — 308 B. 0.), 

was the son of Sakatala. Sakatflla was the minister of the ninth Handa (Dhana Nanda) ; an 
important synchronism, which has hitherto escaped the notice of scholars. These facts fix the 
inauguration of Ohandragupta’s reign in about 872 B. 0. (4) Prom the Bnddhistic sources we 

learn that in 163 A. B. (380 B. C.) Chandragupta acceded to the throne of Patalipntra. There 
is here a difference of only 8 years (380 minus 372 B. C.), ft matter of no importapoe, wjkibh, 
instead of invalidating, rather strengthens the finding that the truth appears to lie 'between 
the two dates. But since the dates of the MSgadha kings are given bonSecutively m the 
Buddhistic chronicles, and but fragmentarily in the Jaina, 380 B. C. appears tp he the- Mot, ^ 
reliable date for Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. 


In the DipavadisaP it will be observed that the 2nd year of Ohaudmgupta’s reign was the 
58th of Pakundaka’s of Ooylon, when Tissa, the son of Mogali, was initiated by Siggava in 
the 64th year after the latter’s upasmkpadd. The same fact is repeated on the very next page, 
so that there is no doubt as to any clerical or traditional mistake, — especially so, when it is 
added that Siggava, the Sth^vira, the head of the Buddhistic church, died m the 14th year of 
Chandragupta^ reign, when he was 76 years old, that is, 12 years after Tissa s 
Calcnlatfn/as in the case of A46ka I, by referring to the Tables, we find that the 2nd year of 
164 A. B. = (24 + 16 + 8 + 24 + 18 + 28 + 22 4 22 + 2 Mgad .» 
reivnal dates) =. (38 + 1 + 30 + 20 + 17 + 58 Ceylon regnal dates) = (16 + 44 + 40 + 64 
patriarchal years of Vinaya Chiefship). Thus the year 163 A. B as the year of the accession 
S of the Mauryo dynaaty to th. throat of Patalipatr. ta oatobltthod boyoad tbo 

possibility of a doubt, which cannot on any theory be reduced. 

« Seo the Obmnologioal Tables given above. « Trans, by Prof. Oldonberg. p. 143. 
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Prom these independent and Tory closely concurrent testimonies of the BrAhmanas, the 
Banddhas, and the Jainas, the date of Chandragnpta is tlms conclusively and without doubt 
found to be 60 years before 320 or 316 B. 0., to which latter date European scholars try to 
reduce it arbitrarily and without sufficient reason, from a so-called Greek synchronism, as 
recorded by Justin, Strabo, and other Greek authors, who, quoting the fragmentary and 
somewhat fabulous accounts of Mogasthenes, record of Randracyptus or Sandracottua as 
once visiting Alexander the Great in his camp, and then defeating Soleucus Nicator in about 
310 B. 0., and expelling the Greeks from the Punjab, which Chandragnpta is never proved to 
have visited, 


A66ka II. — The Maurya, the Sandraoottua of the Greeks. 

That the age of A^hka II. cannot be reduced by about 66 yours is evident from the 
several dates, recorded in the different chronicles of tho Jainas, the Brahmanas, and the 
Banddhas of the southern and northern schools. The Jainas record in tho Varixintha^parvan, that 
RamprAti, the disciple of Snhaatin (219 — 265 A. V, = 808 — 262 B. 0.), ascended the throne 
of PAbalipntra in 235 A. V., that is, 292 B. 0., when AsOka Sri died. Adding 37 years to 292 
B. 0., we get 329 B. 0., exactly the year when AsOka usurped the throne. For tho Dipmamm 
records that As6ka was crowned in 218 A. B., four years aftor his father died, that is, in 825 
B. 0, The Tibetans also say^* that A^6ka ascended the throne in 234 A. B. NirvAna ora, not 
ParinirvAna, Deducting 20 years from it, we get 214, procifloly tho date when Vindusilra died. 
According to the Buddhists, tho period botweou the accession of Bitnhis&ra and the end of 
A46ka's‘reign was really 811 years, not 375, as Professor Dunoker caknilatos. Professor 
DunolSer notes, in his Sistorp of Antiquity, that acoording to the Buddhists, the interval 
between BimbisAra’s accession and Alfika’s death was 375 years ; while msoording to the 
Y&yu PuvAm it was 378 years, a difforenoo of only 8 yoai'-s. Bimbisilra jisomidofl tho throne 
in 603 B. 0., 15 years before the attainment of Buddliahood by Siddhartha at Umvilva, near 
GayA, in 103 Anjana Era = 588 B. 0., and Al6ka died at the age of H2 in 251 A. B., that is, 
292 B. G. The interval therefore amounts to exactly 31 1 years. 

In 236 A. B„ Deyanupiya Tissa was crowned king of Oeylop, when AA6ka was reigning 
in his 18th year, after 58 years of the reign of Mnta^iva, who became king in tho 14th year 
of Chandragnpta, These figures are further chocked by tho statement that Mahindra received 
initiation from Tissa M6galipntra, then 66 years old fporp. his upamthpadd, and in the 6th year 
of A46ka’s reign, and io the 48th of Mntadiva’s, Calculating by adding up tho reigns of the 
MAgadha and Ceylon kings, and the duration of the patriarchate, in tho way I did before 
in the cases of KillasSka and Chandragnpta, we find tliat tho 6th year of A66ka’s reign was 
224 A. B, by the chronological equation of 63 of the Patricide dynasty + lOQ of tho Nandas + 
61 of Mauryas = 224 of the Milgadha kings; = 106 up to end of tho interrognum + 118 down 
to 48th year of Mnta^iva = 224 of the Ceylon kings ; = 10 + 44 + 39 + 00 + 65 ss 224 
upasaihpadd, duration of the SthAviras.^® It will thus bo seen that those ohronologioal equations 
check one another j and tho date of Ai6ka*s coronation was 218 A, B. is therefore established 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

In the face of the facts and figures, above mentioned, there oanpot be any doqbt that 
Abdkq ascended the throne between 829 ptnd 326 B, 0. Ho cannot therefore be pushed 
forward by 66 or 70 years on the assumption that fiandraoottus was Ohandragupta, tho first 
Jdanrya emperor ; and because Priyadarsi is said to have mentioned, in a few inscriptions, tho 
polled five contemporary kings of Greece. I doubt that the inscriptions, in which the Yflna 
B.ings are mentioned, were ever published by AlOka II. They were most probably issued by 

r *"" '■ ' ' — - - - , , ^ 

BoakhiE’s lAfy of the Buddha, chapter on the History of Bod-jul/* 

See Cljhrqhologioal fables abore. 
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Samprati, liis grandson, wlio, beoomiag the patron of the Jaina church, followed the exanaple 
of his grandfather, by issuing the rock-edicts. 

Now since the Grecian Sandracotfcns synchronisses with Asoka, who was once deputed by 
Bindusara to Taxila to quell a rebellion, we can safely identify him with the lattei\ For 
ChLandragupta, literally the moon-protected, appears to be a title, just like the one w© 
have in the Gupta dynasty. The Rdjumli-Kathe records that KunSla, Asoka’s son, had the 
title of Ohandragupta ; and in the Tibetan tradition we find that several kings of the Maurya 
dynasty had this surname* 

I need not enter into the controversy of the so-called identity of Priyadarsi of the pillar 
and rock-edicts with^A&dka in this brief paper. But I may remark that there are great 
differences in the incidents in the lives of the two kings. Firstly, why should not the author 
of the edicts proclaim them in his well-known name of Asoka, which is not found in even one 
instance*^ The first {TJpSsaka) conversion of king Priyadarsi occurred in the 9th year after his 
coronation ; while in the case of Asoka, it was in his fourth regnal year. Priyadarsi undertook 
his dharma-ydtrd to the Magadha Samgha (religious assembly), being his second conversion, in 
the 11th year of his reign ; while As6ka received Mogaliputra and held the Third Buddhistic 
Council ill his 17th regnal year, and altogether retired from the world and became an ascetic 
in the 35th year, two years before he died. Asoka appears as a Buddhist; while Priyadarsi 
was equally respectful towards the Sarmanas and the Bi‘abmanas. No Orientalist has yet 
proved ttiat Priyadarsi was a proper name and not a title, monopolized by the Manrya emperor 
Asoka alone. I need not go further into details, but conclude with stating my strong 
conviction that the Pillar-edicts belonged to Asoka, and the Rock-edicts to Samprfiti, who was 
contemporary with the five Y6na Kings, of the then divided Greek empu'e* 


TIBETAN AFFINITIES OF THE LICHCHHAVIS, 

BT YI5TOENT A. SMITH, M A., l.C.S. (Retd.)* 

ALL'Students of ancient Indian history are familiar with the name of the Lichchhavis, 
the ruling tribe or clan in the Vrijji country, of -which Vaxsfili was the capital. Several 
fects indicate a close connection between Tibet and the Lichchhavis, and give probability 
to the theory that the Liohohhavis were really a Tihetan tribe which settled in the 
plains during prehistoric times. 

According to one tradition the first Tibetan monarch ^as descended ^ from Prasfiaaji^. 
king of Kosala, the contemporary and friend of Gautama Bnddha. ^polrdin^ to ,,anoth^ 
form of the legend, the 6ilkya race, to which the Buddha belonged, ,wm d^ded , 
branches, represented respectively by 'Slkyamnni, or Gautama Bud.^h^, S&ya the 
and'Sakya the mountaineer - Sakya the Lichchhavi being the progenitor of the Tibeftan kings., 
Bat, as Mr. Rookhill {^The L^fe af the Buidfn, p. 203) points oat, legends of this kind have 

little valne. .t. 

Much more significant are the undoubted similarities between the customs the 
Tibetans and those of the Lichchhavis, which are recorded in the impoi-tani matters' of 
aepuiture and j udicial procedure . 

The homble onetom ot exposing the dead to be devoatal hjr ,dd an.^ WM 
eommon to TaUUi and Tibet. When the Bodbisatt™ (flanW) was «t Vmali, be .s. 
Xedtobayeobeerveda oemelet^ nnder a plamp ot tree, and to bare qneetronod the 

.. In that place the oorpses ot men ate exposed to be devonred by the b.r^ ; and there also 
They colleet and pile up the white bones ot dead persons, as yon poteeiTO ! they burn corpses 
there also, and proserre the bones in heaps. They bang dead bod.., also iro.n the tree, , 
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there are others buried there, such as have been slam or put to death by their relatives, 
dreadinc^ lest they should come to life again ; whilst others are loft there upon the ground, 
that they may return, if possible, to their former homes. Whatever obscurity may exist m 
this passage, it certainly proves a belief that the aaoient inhabitants of VaisAli disposed 
of their dead sonaetimes by exposure, sometinaes by ci'emation, and sometimes by burial, 
The tradition is supported by the discoveries made at prohistorio oometerioH iu other parts of 
India which disclose very various methods of disposing of the dead. The corpses hung to the 
trees may have been so treated for the purpose of dosiooatiou, and subsetiuout diamemberraenb. 

The practice of exposure of the dead seems to have exicmlod beyond the Lichchhavi 
country and to have snrvived in hlagadha as late as A. D. 4=00. Ua"lut)n says that at 
Riijagidha, near the old city, north of the vlhfira two or throe lo thoi’O was the 'SmasSnam, 
whicdi name means in Chinese, 'the field of gi-avos into which the dead are thrown.’ The 
contemptuous phrase can hardly refer to ordinary burial.’’^ 

The prevalence of the practice of exposure of the dead in Tibet is well known according 
to Balfour’s summary of travellers’ accounts (Cyclop, s. v, Tibet), “ Ip Tibet, whore the dead are 
not burned or buried, but are exposed on high places to bo devoured by vultures ... the 
bodies of the wealthy are carefully disposed of 5 they are carried in a litter to the top of a hill set 
apart for the purpose, the flesh cut in pieces, the skull and bones pounded in a mortar ; and 
■when all is ready a smoke is raised to attract the vultui-es, who collect in thousands to eat it up. 

<‘Thc sovereign Lamag are, however, deposited entire in shrines prepared for their remains, 
which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, and visited with religious awe. The bodies of 
the inferior Iiamas are usually burned, and their ashes preserved in little metallic idols, 
to which places are assigned in their sacred cabinets. Ordinary persons are treated with 
less ceremony : some are carried to lofty eminences, whore they are loft to ho devoured by 
ravens, kites, and other carnivorous animals. But they also have places surrounded by walls 
■where the dead are placed,” 

The last statement seems to refer to an enclosure like tho.^«u<«drtum at Rajilgriha. 

It will be observed that in Tibet, as at Vaisftli, cremation, burial, and exposure are all 
practised. Similarly, the Mongols arc said to dispose of their dead in all those three ways. 

Jlr. Rockhill (/• B. A. S. 1891, p. 231) gives further interesting particulars of the repul- 
sive Tibetan customs ; — “ Fmerals . — Whoa a death occurs in Tibet, the corpse is tiod up with 
ropes, the face being put betweep the knees and the hands stuck behind tho logs, The body is 
wrapped ip tbe pvery-day clothes of the deceased and put in a raw hide bag. The men and 
•women, having lamented in common over their loss, suspend the corps© by means of ropes 
from the rafters ^ .... A few days later on tho corpse is carried to the corpse-cutters' 
place, when, it is tied to a post, and tho flesh cut o^ff and given to dogs to eat. This is called 
a ‘ terrestrial burial,’ The bones are crushod in a stone mortar, mixed with meal and parched 
grain, made into balls, and also given to tho dogs or thrown to vuHutob, and this latter mode of 
disposing of them is called ‘a celestial burial.’ Roth these nuithods are ooimidered highly 

desirable The poor dead are buried iu tlic water, tho corpse being simply 

thrown in it. This is not an esteemed mode of burial. The bodies of lamns are burnt and 
cairns (o5o ar dohong) erected over their i-emains,” 

But in the case of specially holy Laipas the body, after tlio flesh has dried upon the 
bones, is wrapped iu silk and deposited in a mausoleum. At Lhasa deadbodlOB are ■thro’wu. 
in a grpve called the ‘Co}d Forest,’ which recalls tlic chifdmina of Buddhist books. 

So far as I kpow, tho Tibetan practices do not survive in any pari Cf India at the present 
day, except perhaps in renjoto Himalayan regions, _____ 

1 Beal, We Uomanih History of Buddha, p. Ifift. * bugs**, The Trawh of fAdden, p. 84. 

» Oompaie ■the oorpae-j hung on tueosat BA.iag'phii,. 
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Judicial procedure in Tibet and Vaisaii offers a still more striking jjarallel. 

The ancient judicial system ofVaisaliis expounded in the A^tihakatha or commralary 
ascribed to Buddhaghosha on theMahaparinirvana Sutra, or 'Book of the Great Decease,' which 
was summarized by Tumour in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1838. The modem 
Tibetan practice is explained by Bahu Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., in his article on 
‘ Tibetan Jails and Criminal Punishments ’ in the Proceedings of the same Society for 1894,p. 5. 
I think that the reader who peruses both accounts will agree with me that the ancient 
procedure at Vaisali is substantially identical with the modern procedure at Lhasa. 

The Atfchakatha premises that the description of the administration of justice at Vaisali 
refers to ancient times. The rulers, it said, when an accused person is brought before them* 
do not dispose of the case at onco, but send it to the Winichchhiya mahamattd, who examine 
the accused, and, if they find him innocent, release him. If they decide that he has committed 
an offence, they abstain from awarding a penalty and make oyer the accused to the Wohdnha 
(persons learned in law and custom), who are authorized to discharge him, if they consider 
him innocent. The prisoner, if found guilty by the Wohdrikd, is transferred to the SaUaihard^ 
who make further enquiry, and are empowered to discharge the prisoner, if they are satisfied 
of his freedom from guilt. If, however, they consider him guilty, they ^ss him on to the 
AtthaMlalea, ‘the eight castes or tribes.’ This tribunal, if satisfied of his guilt, passes the* 
prisoner on to the Senapati, or chief minister , who hands him over to the TJpardja, or Vicegerent, 
who makes him over to the Raja. The final determination of the prisoner’s guilt or innocence 
rests with the llaja, who is bound to determine the penalty according to rules laid down in the 
code, or Pawenipiithalcdd. 

The stages in this complicated procedure are eight in number, namely : 

(1) Arrest and production of prisoner before the ‘rulers j 

(2) Enquiry by the Winichchhiya mahdmattd-, 

(3) Do. do. WohdriMi 

(4) Do. do, Saitadhutd ; 

(5) Do. do, Jt(halMahd-, 

(6) Production before the SSmpaii', 

(7) Do. do. TJpardja', 

(8) Final judgment by the Rija, who is bound to follow fixed written rules in 

awarding tke penajiy. 

The stages in the Tibetan procedure, as described by Babu. Sarat Chandra Da», arq e^tly 


similar ;*■ 


( 1 ) The accused person is arrested, ami sent to the look-up ; 

(21 He is watched, treated kindly, and mildly interrogated ; 

(3) He is subjected to a mild but minute iuterrogation call^ Janti, and his answers, 

are noted down , arlimrjpd at intervals: this is called Tshqnrdi , 

He is examined more strictly and wmppea ai} inLerv^is, ^ j i ir .. 

l£ke makes any kind of confession, true or false, he is subjected to furth^ 

(6) ItSt»eU«er;<,o..andtl.«Gov®»»mtbe«om.«a!«‘j. be i tola, to the 

Kalons, or Ministers Court; wiicli is the highest Court of the 

to».to»ed l. tb. deCio. 

(d) rhiXc'e't:;’ be :r “tx: 

The Regent has no power to do more than select one 
menta suggested by the Court of the Minis ers. 
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Ifc is impossible not to perceive the very close resemblance between this procedure and the 
ancient judicial system otVaishli, and it is difficult to believe that the two systems have not 

Furfcher information about tbo Tibetan criminallaw will be found in RockhiU s excel- 
lent article on “Tibet from Chinese Sources’* (./. A. S., 1891, pp. 216-218). 


A CHINESE A'SOKA. 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.O.S. (Betd.). 

In the first Minor Rock Edict, of which versions, more or loss complete, exist at Rfipnuth, 
Sahasrdm, Bairfit, and Siddapnra. A40ka says: 

•< For more than two years and a half I was a lay-disoiple without exerting myself 
strenuously. A period of six years, or rather more than six years, has elapsed since I joined 
the Order, and have strenuously exerted myself, and during this time the men who were, all 
over India, regarded as true, have been, with their gods, shown to bo nntruc. ^ 

When recently discussing this passage (Asnka, p. 19) the only parallel to the monk- 
amperor which I could cite was that of the Jain prince, Kumftrapftla Chanlukya, 
mentioned by Biihler. But 1 have since learned of the existence of a much more closely 
parallel case in China. 

In his charming work on Chinese Itiieraluf’e,^ Professor Giles writes (p. 13.5).-— 

“ The original name of a striking character who, in A. D. 602, placed himself upon the 
throne as first Emperor of the Liang dynasty, was Hsiao Yen. 

“ He was a devout Buddhist, living upon priestly fare and taking only one meal a day ; jind 
On two occasions, in 527 and 529, he actually adopted the priestly garb. He also wrote 
a Buddhist ritual in ten books. Interpreting the Buddhist commandment ‘Thou shalt not 
kill,’ in its strictest sense, he caused the sacrificial victims to be made of dough. 

“The following short poem is from his pen : 

‘Trees grow, not alike, by the mound and the moat; 

Birds sing in the forest with varying note ; 

Of the fish in the river some dive and some float. 

The monntaihs rise high and the waters sink low, 

But the why and the wherefore wo novor can know.’” 

Some scholars have felt a difficulty in believing that a reigning emperor could boooine 
a monk without abdicating his temporal power. With roferonce to the imperfoctly parallel case 
of Kumarapala, I argued that, like him, A^fika probably “ undertook vows of imperfect and 
limited obligation. It is also possible that ho once, or several times, adopted the practices of 
a Buddhist mendicant friar for a few days at a time, during which periods of retreat his ministers 
■would have administered tho kingdom. The Buddhist ceremony of ordination (npnaam^add) 
does not convey indelible orders, or involve a life-long vow. Both in Burma and Ceylon men 
commonly enter the Order temporarily, and after a time rosumo civil life. Afifika could have 
done the same, and a proceeding which is easy for an ordinary man is doubly easy for an 
emperor. A formal compliance with the rules requiring tho monk to beg his broad could 
have been arranged for without difficulty within tho precincts of tho palace.” 

The Chinese case, in which the actual facts are recorded, ostablishos tho validity of these 
' observations, and should finally remove tho doubts of the most socptictvl concerning the 
I^Topriety of the literal interpretation of Asfika’s distinct and calogorical statement that he 
joined the Order*. 

1 From the Brahmagin-Siildfiptira text, ed. BUiler, in 1’. 1., Tgl. HI, !>. l4l. Tho words tatityhe upat/Ue can 
only moan ‘joined the Order.' 

a Heinemann, 1901. 
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DIYALLPOLZLORB. 

BY B. A. GUPTE, P.Z.S. 

Holidays in all countries Eave their folklore, 
and the Divall of India is no exception. The 
greater the mimher of folktales, the higher the 
stage of development in the society, and the 
greater the interest we find attached to the 
evolution of the festivities. In the case of the 
Hindu PivAli, I have been able to collect the 
following half dozen different folk notions : — 

l. 

VishpLU, says a priestly Brahman, apportioned 
four chief holidays between the four varnas or 
castes. The Bi^hmans of the alms -receiving 
class have to observe the or the 

full-moon day of the month of ^rdvan, and to 
collect money by tying the well-known rdlcsha or 
protecting charm to the wrists of their masters ; 
and every employer will testify that they have 
not neglected this opportunity I To the Zshatriya 
or warrior caste Vishnu gave the Dasahi a holiday, 
to tho Vaisyas or trader caste, the PivAli, 
when they arc expected to worship goddess 
Lakslimt who presides over wealth, and to the 
Sddras or servile class, Phalgun or Hull, the 
filthy and indecent rowdyism of the last month 
of the Hindu Calendar. 

II. 

The second idea claims BivAli as the day on 
which A Bali was deprived of his empire 
on earth. In Mahdi4shtra, women prepare 
effigies of Ball, either in rice-flour or cow-dung 
according to grade, worship them and repeat 
the blessing ‘^May all evils disappear, and 
Ball’s Empire he restored Cf3T fWr ^1^, 3TTf% 
There is no such worship m 

Bengal. 

m. 

It is believed that Vishpu killed NarkAsur 
or the giant of filth on the 14th day of the 
second Asvm. On this day, all Hindus bathe 
very early before sun-rise after anointing their 
bodies with many perfumed unguents and oils. 
There are two baths taken, one after the other, 
just as is done on the death of a near relation. 
After the first bath, a lamp made of rice-flour 
and an oval piece of the same stuff called mutM 
are waved round each male by some girl or 
married woman, and the fruit of the cucurbitous 
plant, cMratf is placed in front of tim. He then 
crushes the fruit under his left foot, extinguishes 


the lamp with the toe of his left leg, and take$ 
the second bath. He wears a new dress and 
partakes, with his friends and relations, of the 
numerous dainties prepared for the occasion. 
This, it is said, is m celebration of the victory of 
Vishnu over the giant. 

IV. 

The fourth explanation is hut a variation 
of Lakshmi- worship, m which the Bengalis 
bring home clay figures of their dreadful KMi 
and worship it in the place of the charming con- 
sort of Vishnu, represented by heaps of Bupees 
placed in trays. They say that Kali is Lakshmi 
[Goddess of Wealth), is Saraswati (Goddess of 
Learnmg), and the procreative female power as 
well ! 

V. 

The fifth idea has a historical basis It is that 
King Vikram^ditya of IJjjain, a scion of the 
Gupta race, was crowned on this day, the 
16th of Asvin, and counted his era accordmgly. 
This IS thus a new year’s day, 

VI. 

It is asserted that after his return from Lankha, 
Bdma was crowned on this day ! 

Taking, however, into consideration the season 
or the time of the year, one is led to suspect that 
the primitive ongm of DfvAli has connection 
with the movement of the earth round the 
sun. That luminary passes the iula^ the libra 
, or the * balance,’ about this time and maipks 
I beginning of the second half of its eom*se. ‘ He ^ 
is then seen going farhter and farther from the 
Northern hemisphere, the nights become loi^^er 
in propoition, snow begins to fall on the peaks of 
the M6ru or Himalaya mountams. At this time 
the desire to wish him (the sun) speedily return 
to enliven the North is natural and is possibly 
expressed in the vernacular quotation given 
above. The sign of the zodiac, Uhra or balance, 
may have influenced behef in the weighing of the 
harvest-products followed by “counting^’ the 
cash realized. Hence the joy felt by the Banias. 

We have thus (1) the desire to see the sun 
return to the land of the Aryans, and (2) the 
destruction of the giant of filth or farm-yard 
and other manure-heap, which have to he 
removed or taken away from the house, heaped 
together, worshipped, topped by a burning lamp 
and offered a coin. This is done before the early 
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batii IS taken and has possibly some connection 
with the sowing of wheat, gram, and oil seeds. 
The 'crushing of the cncurbitons fmit and the 
extinguishing of the lamp waved round the face 
of the bather, perhaps, indicate the death not 
only of the giant of filth or manure, but that of 
the first season, — producing rice. It is said that 
this Earkfisur (night-soil giant) was bom of the 
goddess, Barth ! So he (filth) always is ! 

The third stage of evolution, may he per- 
ceived in the fact that the hhddvi crop is sold 
about this time, and the ubiquitous Banifi has 
I'eason to be proud of the wealth it brings to his 
cofEers. He therefore worships Lakshmi, or his 
accumulations heaped in trays. 

Edma’s accession is a Puranic embellishment 
of the natural religion, and the Kftli-pfija is an 
innovation of the Aryans, who have systemat- 
ically been cheating the non-Aryan races of tho 
East of India, in spite of their admission* into 
the sacred religion, in order to counteract the 
numerical strength of the Buddhists. Aryan 
Brfihmans took the assistance of the non- Aryans 
when needed, but carefully kept them on the 
lower rung of the ladder by thrusting down their 
throats such irregular beliefs. They thus pre- 
served a distinct line of demarcation and Bank 
the ‘converted’ Bengaha deeper in their follies 
about the worship of their local non-Aryan 
hideous deities. 

In Bengal, it is likewise believed that the 
night of the pitris (ancestors) begins at this 
time, and that the lamps are lighted on the tops ! 
of poles to serve as a guide to those benighted 
sonls. The shrddhas, or offerings to ancestoi's, 
are also performed on this day, tho 30th or dark 
night of ISvin. It is this fact of the ancestors’ 
sonls being overtaken by a night, which extends 
over six months, that gives life in Bengal to 
a great feast on their account, to serve them for 
half the year. 

The latest stage of tho evolution need not sur- 
prise any one. It was quite possible to have 
selected for the celebration of Vikramaditya’s 
coronation a day hallowed by tho sacred memory 
of a similar grand ceiemony ascribed to Hftma, 
whose glorious career has been tho ever-enchant- 
ing and ever-inspiring theme of all Hindu poets. 

I solicit the attention of ethnographists to the 
chief points 1 have thus been able to disclose out 
of the multiplicity of accounts of the origin of 
the Divaii, via., the change of tho season ; (a) the 


death of tlie rice-crop harvest , (3) the time of 
manuring the soil for the second crop ; (4) the sun 
reaching Libra, the seventh sign of the Zodiac : 
(.5) tho coronation of Rama ; (fi) the selection of 
this coronation-day for the conventional corona- 
tion and era-making day of Vikram&ditya, the 
last of tho Guptas: — and I invite further details 
with comments. Orooke’s Popular Iteligion and 
FolMore of Northern Tndia gives the legend of a 
king who was visited by his fate in tho form of 
a snake that saved him from death by forging 
tho figure ‘ 70’ in the place of the ‘0’ found m 
Tama’s account-books, but as the lamps are not 
kept burning all the night, and as nobody keeps 
up all the night, corroborative evidence is want- 
ing. The return of the spirit of the dead king 
sounds liko tho story of Vaiasftvitri, whose 
husband, Stityavan, was restori-d to life at the 
devoted worship of his proverbially chaste wife. 

As a help to tho elucidation of this interesting 
subject I add a note on some peculiarities 
of tbe Divan Worship. There are many 
interesting details in this worship which are 
likely to reveal peculiar phases in the social 
I strata of the Hindu society. For instance, the 
ChftndrasSnt Prabhua of Bombay mould their 
effigies of Bali out of cooked flour, 

while the Mails, or gardeners, of Indbr, who 
are Sfldras, use cow-dung. In tho houses of 
the former, tho figure of the king and that of 
his consort arc mounted on horsoback, followed 
by a mounted minister, and saluted by four foot- 
men, who stand like a guard of honour in a row. 
The whole scone is placed in a silver or brass 
tray, while tho Sddras mould a figure on the 
bare floor lying flat with its face upwards. The 
former draw from tho 8th day of the second half 
of Aivin to DlvflH, a set of symbols in rice-flour 
on the floor of their com|K>unds or verandahs 
and in front of the main entrance, vide Plate 
drawn by my wife, specially in the native women’s 
style. She has, however, reproduced only those 
designs, neglecting the conventional border, 
which are considered absohitoly necessary, 
omitting tho more elaborate and complicated 
ones. 

The central temple (1) is aseribod to Lakshmi- 
Mr&yan. In this oounsnind name, the pre- 
cedence given to the Goddess over her husband 
may be noted. Besides the usual (2) sun, (6) tho 
moon, (3 and 4) the hanging lamps, (6) the shmh 
shell, (8) the mace, (9) tho lotus, (7) tho wheel, 
(11) the avaatika, (10) the ahAaha or thousand- 


Bengal ^’*1*** Brahmans seat out from Kanauj " (in BolbU Son’s Oharitraa) to convert 
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hooded cobra, and (18) the cow’s footprints, 
theie are (16) sparrows, (17) the mango, (14) the 
bael (wood-apple) tree {Mgle marmelos)^ and 
(19) tbe footprints of Lakshmi. 

The presence of sparrows at harvest time, the 
position of the threshing floor nsnally near a 
shady tree, and the incoming realizations of the 
sale-proceeds (wealth) as expressed by the foot- 
prints, are significant. This is, perhaps, the most 
primitive origin of the festival, subsequently 
elaborated as society advanced and wants 
increased. 

The second part of the temple contains the 
usual figure of Garuda and (15) the turtle is an 
accessory of the structure placed just below the 
bells. No. 12 is called dthavindd and 

No. 13 ^dthavindd (qTSf%3T), but I do not quite 
understand what they mean. The first may mean 

reminder ” from dtnav^ to remember, and the 


second “sender ofE,” from 'pdthav, to despatch. 
Some interest attaches to these sjrmbols, be- 
cause they are considered necessary in this ^oup, 
and may signify the “reception” of the new 
season and the “bidding good-bye” to the 
old one. 

In further explanation of the Plate, I would 
add that it is purposely diawn in native women’s 
fashion without correction, to show how the 
subject IS habitually represented. It is not intend- 
ed to be a specimen of art. The red dots have a 
meaning and show the process of production. 
Women always put down a number of such dots 
and then join them together. The three figures m 
the niches of the temple are, (1) Yishnu with four 
hands holding a Sankh, chahra, gadd and padmd, 
(2) Lakshmi with her arms at her side and her 
hands pointing downwards, (3) Garuda facing 
them with folded hands. 


NOTES AND 

HIKBUSTANI IN THE XVIITH CENTUEY, I 

With reference to Dr. Grierson’s article on 1 
the Bibliography of Western Hindi {ante, p 17), 
the following notes from T. B., Asia, etc , 
1669-1679 {vide, ante, p. 25), may be of use as 
indicating the extent to which the various 
tongues of India were ordinarily recognised by 
Europeans in the 17th Century. 

T. B. (now identified with Thomas Bowrey, for 
xay previous identification with Thomas Bateman 
must TO given up) makes the follow mg remarks 
in his MS : — ^ 

Fol 18 — “ The Gentues acoompt themselves 
a very antient people, as really they are, 
and that which they ofte^ boast of is, 
they alter not theire ReH^on from the 
beginings . . . Their Languadge is 
certainly altered since those days, for 
I have Seen in many of theire Fagods 
on the greatest Marble Stones thereof, 
Especially in the Pagod of Armagon, 
sever all lines Engraven in the Marble 
which they doe acknowledge none in 
this Generation (or many before) can 
read, and as yet they have a large Ohro- 
nologie kept in moat Fagods that differ 
little from the Oharacters now Extant 
in their owne languadge . . • 

Foh 19* — There is another Sort of these 
Idolaters who are accompted to be of a 
higher Oast (then the Gentues be), these 
are called Banjans .... theire laws 
only differing in Some points . • . 


QUERIES. 

and theire Languadge farre more dif- 
ferent.” 

Fol, 26 — “ The Mallabars that reside on 
this Coast (Choromandel) . . . .doth 
much vary both in customs of Idolatry, 
Languadge, and what else . ” 

Fol, 35 “ Metohlipatam Soe called from 

the Hindostan ore Moors Languadge, 
(the) word Metchli sigmfieinge fish, and 
patam or Fatanam a towne.” 

Fol, III —“The ffackeere Sat without the 
Street dore, calhnge us all Kings and 
brave feli^ows,, ^,^1 ^ing€dng^^to,that 
purpose 'in the jHindjofeilW , 

Fol, 5Ji.> — “ Th^ Alcoroh , ^ . is written 

in Arabique Ehime , . . . nor is it 
admitted to he written or read in any 
Other Languadge, but in it’s Original 
tonge, Arabicke, and in the Fersim 
languadge for its antiquities sake, which 
is now become the Court languadge in 
the Courts of the greatest Emperors and 
Kings of Asia.” 

In addition to the above remarks, T. B. quotes 
from Bernier, whose travels were then a new and 
famous book (first French Eds , 1670, 1671 - first 
English Eds ,1671,1 672) and especially the passage 
about the defeat of Bara Shikoli by Aurangzeb 
(1658), then quite a fresh tale, which is to be 
found at p. 53 of Constable’s Ed. of BeTiiiei> 
(1891). In this passage there occur the courtly 
expressions Mohhareh-had Hazaret Sdlamei 
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Mliamd-ulellah (sic), which are translated in the 
English Ed. of Constable, following the old 
1671-2 English Edition, by “ May yon bo happy I 
May your Majesty enjoy health and reign in 
safety! Praise be to Allah, the victory is yonr 
own."’ The French Ed. of 1699 (Amsterdam), 
Tol. I , p. 76, runs thus : — ** (Oalil-nllah-kan) Iny 
cria de tonte sa force Mohbarck-bad, le bien 
vons soit, Hazaret, Salamet, que vostre Majesty 
demeiii’e same sanve, elle a remport6 la victoii'C 
Elhamd-ulellah.’* 

There must have been many persona in the 
mid I7th Century who had a good working 


knowledge of the Hindosmni or Moors of the day* 
Bernier (1656-1668) and Tavernier (1640-16685 
both evidently knew the language, and T. B, 
(1669-1679), who was a then famous master- 
mariner, had a colloquial knowledge of it* About 
the learned Fryer’s actual knowledge of it 
(1672-1681) 1 am not so certain. 

Men like Job Chamock and the numerous 
Englishmen recorded as “married to mestices” 
must have known it intimately, 

B. 0, Tbmplb. 


BOOK-NOTICK* 


Thb GadyachintAma^^i of VlntBiTAsniiHA. By T S. 
Kupptjswami Sabtri and S. Subrahmanya Sastri. 
Madras, 1902, {8(irasvaUvild.sa No, 1.) 

This is the ediiio ^rinceps of a romance in 
Sanskrit prose, which resembles in style the 
Kddamlari of B^na. The first of the two editors 
is favoni’ably known to students of Sanskrit litera- 
ture by his valuable article on Btoabhadra- 
Diksbita and his contemporaries (printed in the 
J^&vyamdld m Q. preface to the Paia^^jalichariia). 
He isbne of the small band of native scholars who 
combine a Pandit’s erudition with a keen appre- 
ciation of modem Oriental research, 

Odayad^va, sumamed YUdibhasimha, the 
author o| the Guclydchtnfdwcttnii was a Southern 
Digambara and tbe pupil of Pushpas6na. He also 
oomposed a poem entitled KshatrachMdmani, | 
the beginning of which was printed at Bangalore 
a few years ago in an — unfortunately extinct — 
magazine of Jaina works Both the Gadya^ 
chinidmani and the KshatrachMdmani have for 
their subject the legend of Jivaka or Jivarhdhara 
and seem to be based on the Jhantdharapurdna. 
The same legend has been treated in two other 
works — tbe Jivamdharachamp'd of Haaichandra 
and the Tamil poem JivahachintdmanL 

Th^ Gadyachinidmani is divided into eleven 
lamias. The first lamia relates that king Sat- 
yamdhara of Bljapuri in H^m^ngada lost his life 
and kingdom through the treachery of his minis- 
ter K^shtlr^ng^ra, Following the example of 
the KddamlaH, the author devotes 2f pages to the 
description of Hdmd^ngada, 4 pages to that of 
Bfijapuri,!^ pages to that of Patyamdhara, and 
2i pages to that of his queen Vijayd;. The preg- 
/|ueen escaped on a sort of flying-machine 
shape of a peacock, and gave birth 
in a to prince Jlva or Jivamdhara, who 

yvas By ^ jjaerchant named GandhStka^a 

and, as the lamia narrates, educated hy 

rA^yanianS^c^S*rya« the meantime the usurper 
K^shth^figi/ra despi|itched an army against 


robbers who had carried away cattle. As this 
army was repulsed, Nandagopa, the owner of 
the cattle, proclaimed publicly that he would 
give his daughter Gbvindll in marriage to the 
recoverer of the cattle. Prince Jivaka accom- 
plished this feat and r<‘C<dve(l, as promised, Nan- 
dagOpa’s daughter, whom he madci over to his 
companion Padmamukluu In the third lamia 
we are told that a merclumi of Hiyapurt, named 
feridatta, was shipwrecked on an island and 
thence carried away on a flying camel by a man 
who tuimed out to bo Bhara, the minister of the 
Yidyidhara king Garudavdga of NityMoka. This 
king possessed a daughter Gandharvadatt^, at 
whose birth it had boon foretold that she would 
become the wife of a prince at Eijapurl. 
Thither the king sent his daughter on a vimdna 
along with ferJdatta, who gave her out for his own 
daughter and had it proclaimed that sh^would 
bo given in marriage to any one who Buipassed 
her in playing the As will be expected, 

prince Jlvaiiadhara succeeded in this competition, 
and the fair Clandharvadattfi chose him for her 
husband from the midst of all royal suitors. 
Here ends the third hmba* 

The above hasty notes will, I hope, induce 
others to peruse the interesting Sanskrit work 
which has been made aocessibla through tbe dis- 
interested labour® of Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri and 
his collaborator. It may be added that the text 
of the Oadymhintdma^i is based on six MSB. 
and is edited and pidntad in a most scholarly 
manner, The rules of division of words and of 
interpuiiotuation are as caref ully observed as in the 
standard European editioni of Sanskrit books — 
a point which adds greatly to the usef illness of the 
, now work and recommends it for adoption 
as a text-hook for Univeriitj fxaminations, 
Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri i« now editing another 
unpublished prose work, tho Virandrdyana- 
charita of YAmanabhatstab&Jan, 

1. HtmscH. 

Camp, Bnd F^hraary^ 
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THE EARLY PUBLICATIONS OF THE SERAMPORE MISSIONARIES. 

(A Contribution to Indian Bibliography,) 

BT a. A. GRIERSON, C.I E., Ph.D., D.Litt., LC.S. 

T he Missionary Carey landed in India on the 11th Noyember 1793, His first translation of 
the Scriptures was into Bengali, the printing of the New Testament being completed on the 
7th February, 1801. Between that year and the year 1832 more than two hundred and twelve 
thousand volumes in forty different languages issued from the Serampore press. For these 
languages types were designed and cut for the first time, ranging from moveable metal types for 
Chinese, to types in the Sarada character for KasmirL Not only were there published translations 
of the Scriptures, but also texts, grammars, and translations in various languages. 

The Missionaries issued during this period ten memoirs, each giving an account of their trans- 
lation work up to date. These are now very rare, and as the dates of the various publications 
have often been wrongly quoted, I give the following abstract of the contents of each. I have to 
acknowledge the assistance kindly given to me by Mr. Crayden Edmunds of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by Messrs. Tawney and Blumhardt of the India Office Library, and by the 
Rev. J, B. Myers of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

I first give an abstract of the information afforded by each Memoir, spelling Oriental words in 
the way in which they are given in each case. I then give a classified list, arranged according to 
languages, of all the works dealing with Oriental languages which issued from the Serampore press 
between 18^1 and 1832. This has been compiled partly from the Memoirs and partly from 
other sources. 

First Memoir. 

No copy of this is available. Neither the Baptist Missionary Society nor the British and 
Foreign Bible Society possesses a copy. On page 117 of Vol. I. of the Baptist Magazine for 1809 
there is, however, what appears to be an abstract of its contents. The following is mainly taken 
from it. 

Bengalee. 2000 New Testaments distributed. 1000 copies of the Pentateuch (1802) and 
Hagiographa (1803) printed. Prophets (printed 1806) and Historical books in the press. 
JSf. J5. — From independent sources we know that tiie printing of the first edition of the Bengalee 
N. T. was completed on the 7th February, 1801. It was preceded by the Gospel of S. Matthew, to 
which were * annexed some of the most remarkable prophecies in the Old Testament respecting Qhrist ^ 
(600 copies, 1800), which was the first Biblical translation to issue from tjie preB$. 

Ootkul or Oreeya. Nearly the whole of the N. T. and a part of the 0. T. translated. The 
former in the press. 

Telinga (i. Telugu). Translation of N. T. in progress. 

Kernata. Ditto ditto. 

Mahratta. Translation of N. T. nearly finished, and of 0. T. in progress. The former is in 
the press. 

Gnzzerattee. Translation of N. T. in progress. Printing commenced, 

Hindoosthanee. Two versions were found necessary ; in one of which the Books of Job, Psalms, 
and the Proverbs, and almost all the N. T. wait for revision ; and in the other, the Gospel by 
Matthew is nearly printed. 

Seek (z. ( 5 ., Panj&bi). Tr^slation of N. T. advanced to the Gospel by John. 

Sungskrit. The four Gospels printed. 
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Persian. N, T. and parts of the O. T. translated, 

Chinese. Translation of N. T. advanced to the middle of Luke. Printing in this language is 
found far from being impracticable in Serampore. 

Burman. Nearly the whole of Matthew translated, A font of types is now being prepared. 

On p. 505 of the same volume of the Baptist Magazine, there is a letter from the Seramporfe 
Missionary, Ward, dated 12th January, 1809. He says, ‘I have been for the last five or six years 
employed in a work on the religion and manners of the Hindoos. It has been my desire to render it 
the most authentic and complete account that has been given on the subject. I have had the 
assistance of brother Carey in every proof sheet; and his opinion and mine is in almost every 
particular the same. You are aware that very pernicions impressions have been made on the public 
mind by the manner in which many writers on the Hindoo system have treated it. My desire is to 
counteract these impressions, and to represent things as they are.’ This evidently refers to the 
famous View of the Hindoos. The first edition (4 Vols., 4to) was published at Serampore in 1811. 
The second in 1815 (same place). The third (2 Vols., 8vo) in Loudon, 1817. 

A Second Memoir of the state of the Translations in a Iiotter to the (Baptist 
Missionary) Society. Dated November, 1800. Describes the work 
during the two preceding years. 

Bengalee. A third (folio) edition of the New Testament is in the press. 100 copies. 

Orissa Language. N. T. printed, and nearly the whole of the Psalms. 1000 copies. 

Telinga Language. N. T. ready for the press. Translation of Old Testament commenced. 

Kernata Language, N. T. translated and ready for revision. O. T . commenced. 

Gusserattee N. T. Printing stopped for want of funds. 

Mahratta Language, Four Gospels nearly printed off. The entire N. T. and a portion of the 
O, T. translated. 

Hindoost’hanee Language. More than half the N. T. printed. (This Is really Hindi.) 

Sungskrit. N. T. printed. Printing of 0. T. commenced. No. of copies not stated. 

Burman. Translation commenced. A neat fount of Burman typos has been cut. 

In the first Memoir they had reported the completion of founts of type m Bengalee, Nagree, 
Orissa, and Mahratta characters, beside the fount of Persian type received from England. To these 
three more have since been added, viz., the Punjabee, the Chinese, and the Burman. 

Third Memoir. Dated August 30, 1811, 

Bengalee. Up to date, the whole Bible has been printed in that language. Second Edition of 
Pentateuch m press. 

Sungskrit. Pentateuch printed. 600 copies. ' Historical imoks in the press. 

Orissa Language. In last Memoir N. T. printed. Now two V(dumcH of the old (the Hagio: 
grapha and the Prophetic books) have been added. Historical hooks in the press. 

Hmdee. N, 1. printed. 1000 copies. First Edition. Pentateuch in the press. 

Mahratta Language. N. T. printed. 1000 copies, Pentateuch in tho press. 

Seek (i. e., Panjabi) version In the press. 

Chinese. Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark printed in a small tentative edition. 

Kumata. Translation of the Pentateuch nearly finished. 
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Telmga Language. Three Gospels in the press# 

Burman. Translation of N, T. progressing, 

Maguda, the learned language both of the Burman Empire, and of Ceylon* Translation 
commenced. 

Cashmire Language. Translation of N. T, commenced, 

A fount of type m Seek (i. e., Gurmukht) has been completed, 

Fourth Memoir. Dated June, 1812. 

This Memoir refers to the fire (on March 11, 1812) at Serampore which had such a disastrous 
effect on the translations. It contains a tabular statement showing all the work done up to date. 
Fiom this I take the following new information : — 

Sungskrit. 0. T. Historical books partly printed. Partly in manuscript, 

Chinese, N. T. St. John in the press. Rest printed, 

Bengalee. Third Edition of N. T, printed. Second Edition of Pentateuch nearly printed. 
Orissa Language. Historical books partly printed, 

Hindee. Second Edition of N. T, in the press. 

Kurnata. St. Matthew ready for the press, 

Assam. N. T, partly translated. 

Pushtoo or Affglian, Translation commenced. 

Fifth Memoir. Dated 1813. 

Sungskrit. Historical books nearly completed, 

Hindee, Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press* 

Brij-bhassa, St. Matthew going to press, 

Mahratta. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press* 

Bengalee. Fourth Edition of N. T., five thousand copies, the largest number ever printed, in 
the press. Second Edition of Pentateuch printed, 1000 copies. 

Orissa. Historical books nearly printed, 

Telinga. New types cast, the former having been destreg^ed in the fire. A grammar printed. 
N, T. gone to press, St. Matthew nearly finished, 

Kurnata, N, T. in the press, A grammar ready for the press. 

Maldivian. Translation of the Gospels finished, A fount of types in this alphabet, ‘which in 
the name and figure of the letters bears a pretty strong resemblance to the Persian alphabet,' is 
nearly completed, 

Gujurattee, Translation which had been temporarily stopped resumed. Casting of Gujurattee 
types begun. St. Matthew already printed in Nagaii types, 

Bulochee. St. Matthew in the press. Translation of N. T. advanced to the Acts, 

Pushtoo. St. Matthew in the press. Translation of N. T, advanced to Romans. 

Punjabee (called in former Memoirs Seek), New types cast, the former ones having been 
destroyed in the fire. Grammar published. N. T. printed as far as Romans. 

Kashmeer Language. A fount of types (in the Sarada character) has been prepared* Transla- 
tion advanced to I, Corinthians. St. Matthew in the press. 
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Assam. Translation of N. T. nearly completed. Printing advanced to middle of St. Matthew. 

Burman. Grammar in the press. Dictionary under preparation by Felix Carey. 

Pali or Magudha. Felix Carey is at work on a translation. 

Chinese, N, T. completely printed. More than half 0. T. translated. New moveable metal 
Chinese types have been invented and are being prepared. 

Tamnl. A fount of Tamul types had been prepared, but were destroyed in the fire. 'Within 
ten months a new fount was prepared and an edition of 6000 copies of the N. T. prepared for the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. 

Cingalese. A fount of types prepared. A N. T. in the press. 

Armenian. A fount of types in preparation. 

Malay. A Eoman alphabet, with accented letters for this langnage, in preparation. A reprint 
of the whole Bible in the Arabic character from the five volumes octavo printed at Batavia, at the 
expense of the Dutch Government in 1758, has also been undertaken for the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Java. 

Hindoost’hanee. H. Martyn’s version in the Persian character has been undertaken for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Gospels are nearly through the press. 

Founts of type in other languages, in reduced sizes, are also being prepared. Attempts are 
being made to improve the quality of native-made paper, so as to avoid the necessity of importing 
that article from Europe. 


Sixth Memoir, Dated March, 1816 . 

Orissa Language. Pentateuch printed off. This completes the Bible in this language, 

Sungskrit. Historical books completed. Hagiographa in the press. Prophetic books nearly 
translated, ^ 


Hindee. Second Edition of N. T. in circulation. Historical hooka printed. Hagiographa in 
the press. Translation of the Prophetic books completed. 

Mahratta Language. Historical books nearly printed off. Pentateuch and N. T. have long 
been iu riroulation. 


Shikh (j. e., Panj&bt), N, T. pnnted. Pentatenofa in the press, 

Ohinesea Pentateuch in the press, Tho new momhie metal type* after many experiments, are 
a complete sucoesss An elementary work entitled O/ai* Sinka printed. It hai m an appendix the 
text and translation of the Morriaon*a Chinese Grammar nearly printed. 

’Jelxnga* N* T. more than half through the press. 

Bruj. N. T* printed to near the end of Homans. 

Pushtoo or Affghan Language. Three Gospels printed. 

Buloohee. The same progress. 

Assamese. The same progress. 


Kurnata. 

Kunkuna. 

Kboltanee. 



Nepal. 

Ooduypore, 

Marawar. 

Juypore. 

Khaasee. 

Burman. 




I In those twelve, the printing of St. Matthew is either finished 
I or nearly so. 
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This information is followed by the following important statement : — ‘ In onr prosecntion of it 
(?. <3., out object), we hare found, that our ideas relative to the number of languages which spring 
from the Sungskrit, were far from being accurate. The fact is, that m this point of view, India-is to 
this day almost an unexplored country. That eight or nine languages had sprung from that great 
philological root, the Sungskrit, we well knew. But we imagined that the Tamnl, the Kurnata, the 
Telinga, the Guzrattee, the Orissa, the Bengalee, the Mahiatta, the Punjabee, and the Ilindoostanee, 
comprised nearly all the collateral branches springing from the Sungskrit language ; and that all 
the rest were varieties of the Hindee, and some of them, indeed, little better than jargons scarcely 
capable of conveying ideas. 

‘ But although we entered on our work with these ideas, we were ultimately constrained to 
relinquish them. First, one language was found to diffei widely from the Hindee in point of 
termination, then another, and in so great a degree, that the idea of their being dialects of the 
Hindee seemed scarcely tenable. Yet, while they were found to possess tei^minations for the 
nouns and verbs distinct from the Hindee, they were found as complete as the Hindee itself , 
and we at length perceived, that we might, with as much propriety, term them dialects of the 
Mahratta or the Bengalee language, as of the Hindee. In fact, we have ascertained, that there 
are more than twenty languages, composed, it is true, of neaily the same w^ords, and all equally 
related to the common parent, the Sungskrit, hut each possessing a distinct set of termina- 
tions, and, thei^efore, having equal claims to the title of distinct cognate languages. Among 
these we number the Juypore, the Bruj, the Ooduypoi^e, the Bikaneer, the Mooltaiiee, the 
Marawar, the Maguda (or South Bahar), the Sindh, the hljtlnl, the Wuch, the Kutch, the 
Haruiee, the Koshula, &c., languages, the very names of wdiich have scarcely reached Europe, 
but winch have been recognized as distinct languages, by the natives of India, almost from 
time immemoiial. 

* That these languages, though differing from each other only in their terminations and 
a few of the words they contain, can scarcely be called dialects, -will appear, if we reflect, that 
there is in India no general language current, of which tliey can be supposed to be dialects. 
The Sungskrit, the parent of them all, is at present the current language of no country, though 
spoken by the learned nearly throughout India It’s grammatical apparatus, too, tlie most 
copious and complex perhaps on earth, is totally unlike that of any of its various branches. 
To term them dialects of tlio Hindee is preposterous, when some of them, in their terminations, 
approacli nearer the Bengalee than the Hindee, while others approximate more nearly to the 
Mahratta. The fact is, indeed, that the latest and most exact researches have shown, that the 
Hindee has no country which it can exclusively claim as its own. Being the language of the 
Musulman courts and camps, it is spoken in those cities and towns which hare been formerly, 
or are now, the seat of Musulman princes ; and in general by those Musulmans who attepd on 
the pei‘Sons of European gentlemen in almost every part of India. Hence, it is the language of 
wdneh most Euroiieans got an idea before any other, and which, indeed, in many instances, 
terminates their philological researches. These circumstances have led to the supposition, that it 
is the language of the greater pari of Bindooatan ; w^hile the fact is, that it is not always under- 
stood among the common people at the distance of only twenty miles from the great towns in 
w'hich it IB spoken. These speak their own vernacular language, in Bengal the Bengalee, and in 
oilier countries that which is appropriately the language ol the country, which may account for 
a circumstoncu well knowm to those gentlemen who fill the judicial department; namely, that 
the publishing of the Ilonouiable Company’s Regulations m Ilindoostanee has been often 
objected to, on the ground that in that language they uould be unintelligible to the bulk of the 
people in the various provinces of Ilindoostan. Had this idea been followed up, it might have 
led to tho knowledge of the fact, that each of these vanous provinces has a language of it’s own, 
most of them nearly alike in the bulk of their words, but differing so widely in the grammatical 
terminadons, as when spoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next neighbours.’ 
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The Memoir (which ie signed by W. Carey, J. Marshman, and W. Ward) then goes on 
to give a detailed proof of the foregoing remarks. Thirty-four specimens of thirfcy.three i 
Indian languages are given. In each case the specimen consists of the conjugated present and 
past tenses of the verb substantive, and of a version of the Lord’s Prayer. Each specimen 
is taken up separately and, word by word, dissected, in order to show that it is not a sped- 
men of a dialect, but of an independent language. The whole discussion is too long to quote, but 
it is very interesting reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the 
languages of India. In this connexion itis well to remember that its date is 1816, and that its 
authors were Carey, Marshinan, and Ward. The languages compared are follows (I give the 
original spelling) Sungskrit, Bengalee, Hindee.Kashmcora, Dogura [t.c., D6gra], Wuch [». «. 
Lahndd], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kutch, Goojurateo, Kunkuna, Punjabeo or Shikh, Bikaneer' 
Marawar, Jnya-poora,Ooduya-poora, Harutee, Maluwa, BruJ.Bundolklumd, Mahratta, Magudha 
or South Bahar, North Koshala, Mithiloe, Nopal, Assam, Orissa or Oot-kul, Telinga, Kurnata 
Pushtoo or Affghau, Bulochee, Khassee, Burman. ’ 

Seventh Memoir. Dated December 1, 1820. 

This is no longer directed to the Baptist Missionary Society, but is an independent publica- 
tion, issued for the benefit of the public at large. 

Sungskrita. Last volume of the 0. T. issued two years ago. New edition of the whole 
Bible of 2000 copies, with 2000 extra of the N. T., under preparation. 

Hindee. Last volume of the 0. T. issued two years ago. A new translation of the N. T, 
by John Chamberlain in the press. 2000 copies, in the DfivaulgarS character, and 8000 in the 
‘Kyt’hee ' character. A fount has been cast of the latter. 

Orissa. A second edition of 4000 copies in the press. 

Mahratta. The last volume of the 0. T. was issued many months ago. Second edition of 
N. T. in the press. 

Bengalee. Sixth edition of N. T. in the press. 

Chinese. N. T., Pentateuch, Hagiographa, and Prophetic books are now all printed off. 
The Historical books are in the press. This will complete the Chinese translation. 

Shikh (*.s., PanjAbt). Pontateuchand Historical books printed. Hagiographa in the press. 

Pushtoo or Affghan. N. T. printed. Pentateuch in the press. 

Telinga, often termed the Teloogoo. N. T. issued two years ago. Pentateuch in the press. 
When this is finished, no more will be printed in Serampore. The task hsis been transferred 
to the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. 

Knukuna. N. T. completed eighteen months ago, Pentateuch in the press. When this 
is finished, the work will be transferred to the Bombay Bible Society. 

Wnch or Mooltanee (t. c., Lahndft), N, T. printed off eighteen months ago in its own 
character. Translation discontinued. 

Assam. N. T. printed nearly two years ago. 0. T. in the press. 

Gujuratee. N, T. printed after thirteen years’ labour. No more will bo printed. The 
work has been transferred to the London Missionary Society. 

Bikaneer. N . T. printed after seven years’ labour. 

Kashmeer. N. T. will be issued in a month, after eight years’ labour. Printed in its 
o^oliaafMter. 

also 8lven of OhinsBe and B&tte of iuxwtriTSiatog^i^^ 

oom© toto tlie argument. 
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The N. T. is in the press in the following languages : — Kurnata [no more to be printed — - 
to he transferred to the Madras Society], Nepal, Harotee, Marwar, Bhnghnlkund, Oojein, 
Jnmboo [probably a misprint for ‘ Jumboo or Dogara ’] , Kanonj, Khassee, Khoshnl, Bhntnneer, 
Dogora or Palpa [probably ‘ Dognra’ is wrongly inserted here — see Jumboo, above], Magudha, 
Kamaoon, Gudwal [j. e., Garhw&li], Mnni-poora. 

A paper factory has been stai’ted. After experiments lasting for twelve years ‘paper 
equally impervious to the worm with English paper, and of a firmer texture, though inferior in 
colour, is now made of materials the growth of India.’ 

A coloured map of the languages of India is given (see Ninth Memoir). 

Eighth Memoir. Dated December, 1821. 

Bengalee. A second and revised edition of the O. T. in the press. 

Sungskrita. The second edition is still in the press. 

Hindee. The Gospels in Chamberlain’s translation issued. Work temporarily stopped 
owing to Chamberlain falling ill and having to go home. 

Orissa. The revised edition of the N. T. nearly finished. 

Mahratta. The second edition of the N. T. nearly ready. 

Chinese. 0. T. will be completed in three months. 

Sikh. Hagiographa issued. Prophetic books in the press. This will complete the whole 
Bible. 

Affghan. Pentateuch completed. 

Telinga. Pentateuch completed. 

Kunkun. Completed. 

AaHfl.m. 0. T. issued. 

Kashmere. N. T. issued. O, T. in the press. A new fount of type on a reduced scale 
has been made. 

Nepal. N. T. completed. 

Harotee. Ditto. 

Marwar. Ditto, 

Bhugulkhund. Ditto. 

Kanoje. Ditto. 

N. T. is still in the press in the following languages: — Kurnata, Oojein, Jumboo, Khas- 
see, Munipoora, Bbutnere, Mugud [Magudba in last Memoir], Palpa, Shreenagore [*. e., Gayh- 
Willi, the Gndwal of the last Memoir] and Knmaoon. 

Ninth Memoir. Dated Deoomber 81, 1822. 

Kurnata. Printing all but finished. 

Hindee. The edition of Chamberlain’s translation in the ‘Kjthea’ character is half 
completed. Chamberlain’s death is a heavy loss. 

Chinese. Printing finished in April 1822. 

Pushtoo or Affghan. Historical books begun. 

Other versions are being printed, but, owing to the exhausted state of the funds, the 
progress is slow. 
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‘ We beg leave to mention here, that in the Map engraved for the 7th Memoir of the Trans- 
lations (which is otherwise quite correct), the country an which the Kunkuna is spoken is laid 
down-inaccni’ately. In a geographical point of view the whole country on the sea coast, from 
Bombay to Calicut, is called the Kunkuna, but the Kunkuna language is spoken only in that part 
of it which extends from Goa to Calicut. In all the country west of Goa the Mahratta is spoken/^ 

Tenth Memoir, Dated July 4, 1832, 

This commences by explaining that the delay of ton yeax'S in the issue is duo to want of funds. 

The Magudh, Oojuyeoneo, Jumboo, and Bliutnoor New Testaments were printed in 1826. 
Owing to the death of the Kemaoon Pandit, the printing of the N. T. in that language has 
])Gen stopped at Colossians. The Bnij, Sreouugiir, Palpa, Muniporo and Khasoo N. Ts. have 
since then been issued. 

The following is the progress of versions in the Old Testament 

Suiigskrit. Pentateuch printed five years ago* Second edition of the Historical books is 
well forward. 

Bengalee. Bovised edition has been issued, with alterations by Dr, Carey, ^as lus know- 
ledge of bho present improved state of the Bengalee language rendered desirable,’ Also, sixth 
edition of the N. T,, and sovontli of the Gospels. 

Sikh. But little progress, owing to the death of the pandit. 

Assam. Historical books and llagiograplia printed. Prophetical books in the press, 
Pushtoo. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the proHS, 

Kasluneer* Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Orissa. Now edition of the 0, T. in the press. 

Hindoe. A revised translation (by Thompson) of the four Gospels printed. 

Burmese. Matthew, John, Hebrews, Epistles of St. John, and Acta printed. 

In an Appendix to the Memoir there is given a review of the work of tlio MiHsion since its 
eommoiicement. It is shown that two hundred and twelve ihmiHand volunioB in forty different 
languages,ai a cost of over £80,000, had been issued between IHOI and 1832, The list of issues 
is not very oonvonionbly arranged, and f have therefore compiled the following summary of the 
results, language by language. I have included other works, bosidos iranslatious of the Scrip- 
tures, which issued from the press during this period, and have corrected stneral mistakes as to 
dates of issue, from blio volumes thomsolvos. It is as complete as I have boon able to make it, 
and I shall bo grateful for additions and corrections : — 

List of fFinkBin Oriental langmgeB (princi^allg framlaiioriB of the Bible or par iB thereof) which 
issued froin the^Serampore Mission Fress between 1800 and 

(Arranged under langaagos in Alphaljetical order.) 

Armenian, 1817, The whole Bible printed for iho Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, from 
the original KdiUon published in Venice in 1732, 2000 copies. 

Assamese. 1815, Matthew, Mai'k, Luko. (? No. of copies*) 

1810, New Testament, 1000 copies. 

1S22, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1832, Historical Books, 1000. Prophetical Books (in tlie press), 1000. 

1833, llagiograplia and Prophets, 1000 of each. 

' Two Assamese Traofca. ? Date. 

a I gir© oorreotloa, as tliG same mietako has frociucutly boon made wince, ovori at the present day — G, A. G. 
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Awadhl (Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Called Khoshul, &c.). ? 1820, Gospel of St. Matthew. 

No. of copies, (?) 1000. 

BaghSll (Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Called Bhnghulkhund, &c.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 

BaldcM (Bnlochee), 1815, Three Gospels. No. of copies, (?) 1000. 

Bengali (Bengalee). 1800, Matthew, to which were ‘annexed some of the most remarkable 

prophecies in the 0. T. respecting Christ,’ 500. 

1801, New Testament, 1st Edn., 2000. 

1802, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1803, Psalms, 9C0. Job to Song of Solomon, 900. 

1806, N. T., 2nd Edn., 1500. 

1807, Luke, Acts, and Romans, 10000. Prophetic Books, 1000, 

1809, Historical Books, 1500. 

1811, N. T. (Folio Edn.}, 100. 

1813, Pentateuch, 1000, 

1816, N. T., 5000, 

1819, Matthew and Mark (Ellerton’s Translation), lOOO. 

1822, Pentateuch (2nd Edn.), 4000. 

1824, Matthew and Mark, 6000. 

1825, Pentateuch and Historical Books, 4000. 

1828, Matthew, 4000. 

1829, Mark, 4000. 

1832, 0. T- (large 8to), 3000. N. T. (large 870), 2000. Psalms 
(12mo), 3000. N. T. (8vo) (8th Edn.) (in the press), 5000, 
N. T. (12mo) (in the press), 1000. 

A Grammar of the Bengalee Language, compiled by the Rev. Dr. Carey. 
Ist Edn., 1801; 2nd, 1805 ; 4th, 1818 ; 5th, 1845. 

Dialogues (in some editions 'Colloquies ’ ) in the Bengalee and English, 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of the Bengalee Language, 
compiled by the Rey. Dr. Carey. (Title varies slightly in different 
editions.) 1st Edn., 1801 ; 3rd, 1818. 

A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, compiled by the Rev. Dr. 
Carey. First Edn., Serampore, 1825. In two volumes, but the 
second volume is in two parts. All Bengali-English, 

A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language. In two volumes. The first volume 
is an abridgment of the preceding dictionary. The second is a Diction- 
ary, Enghsh-Bengali, compiled by Mr. J. C. Marshman. Ist Edn,, 
Vol. I., 1827 ; Vol. II., 1828 ; 4th, 1847. 

TJie Samachar Durjtm, or Mjirror of Intelligence, Bengalee and English in 
parallel columns. The Tenth Memoir thus describes it, ‘ Now published, 
every Wednesday and Saturday morning. This paper, the first number 
of which was published .... in. May, 1818, has been of 
incalculable use * . . . It proceeds through the Post Office for 
one anna or two, according to the distance.’ 
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The Moogdhubodha or Grammar of Voi^a Dova. ? Date. This is advertised 
as a Bengali publioatiou in the Tenth Memoir, It is pyobaMy the Sans- 
krit Mngdhab5dha, in Bengali characters, published iu 1807. See 
Sanskrit. I can find no other trace of it. 

The Butrislia-Siiighasan, or 22 imaged Throne, written in Bengalee by 
Mriiojnjuya Vidyalunkar. 1st Edn., 1802 ; 2ud, 1808. 

The Hitopudesha, or Salutary Tmstrnciion, iranslatei! into Bengalee from 
the original Snngsknta, by Mritomijiiya Vidyalunkar, IstEdm, 1808; 
2ud, 182L A previous translation into Bengali b} 'Gulirk Nath 
Pundit/ was publislied at Scrampon^ in Jh02. 

Eaja Vuli; a History of India, compose I in Bengalee by Mritoonjuya 
V idyalunkar, 1 838. 

The GooroiHlnkbimi, containing the eolelfraled versi^s of Ohanikhya, &c. ; 
translated into Bengalee by Gopal 1'urkulunkar. ? Bate, Tins entry 
is taken horn an advertisement in the 1'enth Memoir, An edition of 
the first chapter oC the Sanskrit ti‘\t, with a Bengalee translation, 
by Mathura Mohun Dull, facing it, was publiislicd at Seimnpore in 
1818, 

Kubita Rutnakur, or a OoIIection of the Sangskrita phrase's most commonly 
introduced into conversation by tlie Natives, wiUi a full account of 
them, and a translation into Bengali, By Baboo Keel Iluiaa Haidar, 
1st Edm, 1825 ; 2nd, 1830. 

Also a large series of tracts, and other publicatimnB for educational purposes, 
of which we may mention the Uig-durahiin, or Indian Youth’s 
Magazine, edited by J. 0. Marshmuu Two editions w<‘re isHued, one 
bilingual (English and Bengali), and the otlier in Bengali only, 

(South Panjab. A mixed dialect. Oallod Bhutneer). 182fi, N, T,, lOOCh 

Bhofia* of Bhdtto or Lliofcd, ] 826, A Dictionary and Grammar of the Bhotanta or Boutan 
Language, by the Rev. P. 0. G. Sehroetor. Edited by J. (3, Marshman 
and W. Caroy, 

BlkUndri (Dialect of Rfijasth&ni. Called Bikaneer), 1820, N. T., 1000. 

Braj BhfitkM (Dialect of Western Hindi. Called Bruj and Brij). 1H22, the Gospols, 3000. 
1827, N. T„ 8000. 

Burmese (Called Burman). 1815, Matthew, 2000. 1826, Matthew (2ad Edn.), 3600, John, 
2000 *, Acts, 8000 ; Hebrews, $000 ; Epistles of John, 8000. 

A Grammar of the Bnrman Language, by the kte Rev. Mr. Carey, P Date. 

It was in the press in 18l3, and was not finished m 1814 After this I can 

find no mention of it, 

1810, A Comparative Vocabulary of the Bmma, Malay u, and Thai Languages, 
by Dr, Leyden, 

1825, An English and Burman Vocabulary, preceded by a concise Grammar, by 
G. H. Hough, 

Also four tracts* 
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CMnese. 1822, O. T in four Vols., 1600 of oach. NL T., 8000 ; Gospels, 3000. 

1828, Genesis and Exodus (2nd Edn.), 8100. 

1809, The \Yorks of Oonfucias. Containing the original text with a translation, to 
which IS prefixed a Dissertation on the Chinese Language and Characters. 
By Dr. J. Marshman. The Dissertation also printed separately in the same 
year. 

1814, Ckwis Sin^ca. Elements of Chinese Grammar, with an Appendix containing 

the Ta-hyoh of Confucius, by the same, 

1815, A Grammar of the Chinese Language, by the Bev. R. Morrison. 

Also an unknown number of tracts. 

Ddgri (Dialect of Panjcabi. Called Jiimboo or Dogra). 1826, N. T., 1000. 

Garhwaii (Dialect of Central Pahari. Called Gudwal and Shreeiiagore). 1827, N. T., 1000, 
Gujar^-tl (Called Guzzerattee, &c.). 1820, N. T., 1000. 

Haramti (Dialect of Rajasthilni Called Harutee, &c.). 1821, N, T., 1000. 

Hindi (Form of Western Hindi, Called Hindee) — 

1811, N. T., 1000 (Called Hmdoostanee on the Title page, but Hindee in 

the Memoiis).^ 

1812, Pentateuch, 1000 N. T., 4000. 

1815, Histoiical Books, 1000. 

181 G, Hagiogiapha, 1000. 

1318, Prophetical Books, 1000. 

1819, Gospels, 4000. 

1820, Gospels (Chamberlain's translation), 4000. 

1823, Acts to I. Cor. (Chamberlain), 3000. 

Gospels (OhamberlaiiPs translation in Kaithi type), 3000. 

1824, Gospels, each separate, 4000 of each. (A translation by J. T, Thompson, 

Baptist missionary of Delhi.) 

Also twenty-four tracts. 

Except where otherwise stated, all the above are printed in Deva-uagari. 
HindOst^nl (Form of Western Hindi. Called Hmdost'hanee, &o.) — 

1814, N. T. (H. Martyn’s translation, for the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 

Society), 2000: also 3000 extra copies of the Gospels and Acts. 

Also six ‘Oordoo’ tracts for ‘Mahometans.' 

All the above are in the Arab-Persian character. 

Jaipur! (Dialect of Rajasthani Called Juypoora). The Gospel of St. Matthew was printed. 

No. of copies unknown. Probably before 1823. It was being printed in 

1815. 


^ In the Ponrtli Memoir, in addition to oallmg it ‘Hindee,’ they say, ‘ We apply the term Mindooee, or Hmdee, 
to that dialect of the Hindoosthanee which is derived principally from the Sungshrit, and which, before the invasion 
of the Mustilraaiis, was spoken throughout Hmdoost’han. It is still the language moat extensively understood, 
particularly among the common people ’ 
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Javanese. 1829, Bruckner’s translation of the N. T. was px'inted for the Batavia Bible 
Society, 3000. 

‘ Several other ’ unnamed ‘ works’ are also reported. 

Kanarese (Called Kurnata, <S:c.) — 

1822, N. T., 1000. 

1817, A Grammar of the Kurnata Language, by Dr, W. Carey. 

Eananji (Dialect of Western Hindi. Called Canoge, Kanooj, &o.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 

K&6mirt (Called Cashmire, &c.) — 

1820, N. T., 1000. (Dated 1820 in Native Character, and 1821 in English.) 
1827, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1832, Historical Books (in the press), 1000. 

All these in the SHradii character. 

Khassi (Called Khasoe). 1816, Matthew. (? No. of copies.) 

1827, N. T., 500. 

Kumannl (Dialect of Central Pahari. Called Komaoon, &C.). 1824, N. T. to Eph, iii. 17 in 

the press, 1000. 

KohkaijLi (Dialect of Mardthi. Called Kunkuna). 1818, N. T., 1000. 1821, Pentateuch 

1000. 

Lahiiidft (Western Panj&b. Called Wuoh and Mooltanee), 1819, N. T., lOOO. 

Magahl (Dialect of BihM. Called Magudh, Mughudh, Ac.). 1826, N. T., lOOO. 

Malay. 1814, N. T. for Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Socioiy, in the Homan character, from the 
text of the Edition of 1731, for the use of Native Ohristians at Amboyna, 
8000 copies, 

1817, The whole Bible in the Roman character. 8000 copies, 

1817, N. T. in Arabic character, See 1821, below, 

1819, Matthew, in the Roman character, 500, 

1820, Matthew in the Arabic character, 1000. 

1821, The whole Bible in the Arabic character. The following is the history of Ibis 

Edition It was decided by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, in 1814, 
to reprint the Bible in the Arabic character from the Edition of 1758, but 
the difficulty of finding trustworthy proof-readers, added to tlio imperfections of 
the old version as to spelling and the inclusion of a large nuinbor of Arabic terms, 
made a^ revision imperative. Major Maclnnes and the Rev. R, L. Hutchings, 
Chaplain of Penang, were eiitrustod witli the revision. Tho N. T, was issued iu 
1817, having bean revised by Major Mactnues at Penang, and afterwards by 
Mr. Hutchings at Soramporo, Mr. flutcliings then went on with tho revision of 
the 0. T., which was issued in 1821 in two editions, one in 4to, to form a 
complete Bible along with a reprint of the N. T. of 1817, and the other in 
8 VO, uuifomi with a N. I’, in 8 to. Tho numbers of these editions wore 8000 
8to N. T., 2000 4to Bible, and 1000 8vo 0. T. 

1810, A Comparative Vocabulary of the Burma, Malayu, and Thai Languages, by 
Dr. Leyden. 

? Date, Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, tyanslatod by Jabez Carey, ? No, of copies. 
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Maldlvi (Called Maldivian). 1813, It is reported that the Gospels have been translated, and 
that types are being cast. No further progress seems to have been made, 

Maivl (Dialect of Rajasthiini. Called Oojein, Oojuyeenee, &c.), 1826, N. T., 1000. 

Maijipxiri (Called Muiiipoor, &o.). 1827, N. T., 1000. 

MaratM (Called Mahratta) — 

1805, Matthew, 465. 

1811, N, T., 1000. 

1813, Pentateuch, lOOO. 

1816, Historical Books, 1000. 

1818, Hagiographa, 1000. 

1819, Prophetical Books, lOOO. 

1822, Gospels (2nd Edn.), 3000. 

1823, Acts to Revelations (2nd Edn.), 3000. 

1805, A Grammar of the Mahratta Language, by Dr. W. Carey. 

1810, A Dictionary of the Mahratta Language, by Dr. W. Carey. 

liarwapl (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Marawar, Marwar, &c.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 

MSwapi (Dialect oE Rajasthani. Called Ooduypoora). The Gospel of St. Matthew was printed, 
probably in 181 5-16. Probably 1000 copies. 

Naipaii (Dialect of Eastern Pabart. Called Nepal). 1821, N. T , 1000. Also a translation of 
Dr. Watt’s Catechisms. ? Date and No. of copies. 

Opiyft (Called Orissa and Ooriya) — 

1809, N. T., 1000. 

1811, Prophetical Books and Hagiographa, 1000 of each. 

1814, Historical Books, 1000. 

1816, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1822, N. T. (2nd Edn.), 4000. 

1832, Pentateuch (2nd Edn.), 2000. 

Also a number of tracts printed for the Baptist Missionary Soeiety. 

Pftlpa (Dialect of Eastern Paliari. Called Palpa). 1827, N. T., 1000. 

Pafljabi (Called Seek, Sikh, and Pnnjabee)— 

1814, F. T. (finished 1815), 1000. 

1817, Pentateuch, 1000. (Dated 1818: but in December 1817 the Serampora 

missionaries reported that it had long been printed, and was in 
circulation.) 

1819, Historical Books, 1000. 

1821, Hagiographa, 1000. 

1826, Prophetical Books, 1000. 

1812, A Grammar of the Punjaubee Language, by Dr. W. Carey. 

Also five tracts. 

Paf]^t6 (Called Pushtoo or AfEghan)— 

1818, N. T., 1000. 

1821, Pentateuch, lOOO. 

1832, Historical Books (in the press), 1000, 
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Persian. 1811, Gospels^ 500. 

Sanskrit (Called Sungskrit and Sungskrita)-— 

1808, N. T., COO. 

1811, Pentateuch, GOO, 

1815, Historical Books, 1000. 

,1818, Ilagiograplia, 1000, Prophciical Books, 1000. 

1827, Bible to 1. Kitigs (in the pros."!, 2nd Edn.), 2000. 

1804, A Grammar of the Sungskrit Jjanguago. Other Editions, 1806 and 
1808, By Dr. W. Carey, 

180G, The Rainayuna of Valmeeki, in the original Rnngskrit, with a Prose 
Translation and Explanatory Notes, by Drs. Carey and Mar, simian. 

1807, The Moogdiinboilha, or Grannnar of tho Sungskrita Language, by 

Vopa Deva (Bengali character), 1S07. 

1808, Oosha, or Dictionary of tho Snngskrita liangnnge, by Amera Sinha, with 

an English Interpretation and Annotaiions, by 1). 'I. Cuiebrooke, Esq. 
1st Edn., 1808. Koshn or Dictionary of the Rungskrita Language by 
Umura Singha, with an English Jnterprotatiun aud Annotations hy 
H. T. Oolebrooke, Esq. 2nd Edn., 182.5. 

7 Date. Sankhya Pruvnehuna Bhashya. The Doetrinos of tho Sankhya 
School of Philoeopliy, (In the DSva-nfigarl character.) 2nd Edn., 
1821. No trace of Ist Edit. 

Tho Tenth Memoir also achertisos a Treatise on Geography, entitled Gola- 
dhya (a translation into Sanskrit) 'I Date. I have failed to trace it 
elsewhere, and it looks as if an edition of Bhaskara's well-known OoW-. 
dhjdija was moaut. 

Siamese (Called Thai), 1810, A Coinpuiativo Vocabulary of tho Burma, Malayu, and Thai 
Languages, by Dr. Leyden. 

SindM (Called Sindh). Tlio Gostiol of St. Matthew was printed. No. of eopicH iirohably 1000, 
Printed in 1826. 

Singhalese (Called Cingalese). 1813, Tho N. T. was jirintcd for (ho Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 2000 copies. This was a reprint of tho N. T. which had been issued by 
the Dutch Government in parts between 1771 and 1780, consisting of Acts by 
S. Cat, Romans to Kovelation by If. Pliilips?!, and tho four Gospels revised by 
n. PhilipsK and <L .L Pybrand.i from a translafion hy W. Konym originally 
published in 1739 by the Dutch Govormnent at Colombo, It was sent as 
a present by tho Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society to tho Colombo Auxiliary' 
Bible Society. 

Tamil (Called Tamul). 1813, N. T., for Calcutta Auxiliary PiWo Society, ,5000. 

Telugu (Called Telinga)— 

1818, N. T., 1000, 

1821, Pentateuch, 1000, 

A Grammar of the Telinga Language, by Dr, W. Ctwroy, 
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THE OBIGIN OP THE QORAN, 

BY DE HUBERT GEIMME 
(Tiunslateil bjj G K. Xaiwhan.') 

(Concluded from 186. ') 

2. The Qoran and the Second Epistle of Peter. 

When tlie Qordn borrows from the Gospel only distorted figures of speech, hnows 
nothing of the history of the Apostles, seems to have been indebted to the Epistles of Paul 
for no great thought or striking phraseology, in short when it is a stranger to the bnlk of the 
New Testament,®® it is not a little remarkable that it accords in a series of instances with one 
of the smallest books of the New Testament, which leads to the conclnsion that the latter was 
made nse of by the Prophet. I refer to the Second Epistle of Peter. Since up to now no 
book has noticed the circumstance, passing over the less stnking features, we shall here 
briefly discuss the principal points of contact between the Epistle and the Qora,n. 

The borrowing consists in the adoption of pccnliarly pregnant thoughts and similitudes, 
and is to he found only in the Suras or Chapters relating to the “Period of Grace {rahma)f 
especially in Sdra 22 and in the Mecca episode of Stoa 24. It seems to me less probable that 
Muhammad adopted them directly from the original. For the mode of imitation throughout 
corresponds to an oral communication, often based on a wrong interpretation of the text, 
snob as would have been impossible even to an indifferent student of the text of the Epistle. 
It must therefore he assumed that the Prophet owed his acquaintance with the Epistle to oral 
instruction emanating from a Christian authority that would appear to have read the Epistle 
itself, in what tongue cannot be determined. Let us now follow tbe points of similarity, 
chapter by chapter. In the first chapter Peter exhorts the order to be diligent, with faith, in 
tbe exercise of virtuous acts and to be mindful of this after his own death. Further, the 
Apostle has heard the Evangel from Christ Himself, who was declared by God the Father and 
by prophecy as of divine origin. The first main thought the Qordn has made its own, and, 
indeed, first gives e-rpression to it in those Sdraa or chapters of the Qordn, which were given 
out in Medina. The ground for this must be that Muhammad could sooner get the heathens of 
Meeea to perform good works than to believe. Hence he had to emphatically lay down how 
futile was work without faith for a proselyte: 

Verily, if thou join partners with God (i. e., continue idolatry), thy work fs as nothing and 
thon shftlt be counted amongst . , . those who shall perish. (S»,€5.) 

This is a simile of those who do not acknowledge the Lord : Their works are like unto 
ashes on which the wind blows violently on a stormy day. They will get nothing out of their 
works. (14, 21.) , 

Besides these thoughts some Biblical expressions seem to haye , been imi^te^ 
verse 9 Peter calls those people who believe but do not pyMtiso,,vtetnp, wiiq to 

have forgotten tbe fact that they Y'ere purged from sins and who thus 
doubtful. The Qordn makess.pse of this figure of spiritual >Kndp6^,,reE^^|;, ,oeglpni^ 
with Sura 41, and predicates it firat of those appealed to ip vaip to laj^ % rig^^wps path 
who hear the precepts hut either Repudiate or forget jn Medma, Ae epB^^ 

is applied to those who arp deprived of f 

Further, in verse 19 Petpr institutes a lopg-drpwp ■ , Sp>oile between prophetic words and 

a “ Light that sbineth in a dark pla ce,, unttl the day dawn, and the day star arise in your 

ss lOf, yn-d 8tudi,sn, II. 333 m- - Tb-1 
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hearts.’’ This simile might have inspired tlio Prophet with a similar one with which Sura 24, 
verse J5, begins : 

God is the Light of the Heavens, and the Earth. Ilis Tiight is like a niche in which is 
a lamp, the lamp is in a glass, the glass is like a glisleniiig star. It is lighted (with the oil) of 
the blessed tree, the Olivo not of the East nor of the West .30 

Chapter 2 deals with the false prophets, whom God shall visit in justice, as he once 
visited the siinung angels, men of Noah’s time and Bodoni and Goniorrha, whilst the 
righteous shall be saved. Amongst his enemies of Mecca, Muhamnmd hail indeed no pseudo- 
prophets. Instead, liowevor, ho had to contend with those unheliovers who, impelled by Satan, 
as he imagined, advanced heretic doctrines about God and tho resurrection against his own 
preachings. (Cf., e^g., 22, 3, 8.) Against those, tho (lordn, in the passages of tho “Period 
of Grace,’’ unceasingly reiterates tho tliroata of a Judgment such as ovort.ook the earlier 
nations. Precisely, like Peter, and in opposition to what ho had dopicied of tho coming 
Judgment formerly in Mecca, tho salvation of tho helievors is prominently brought forward 
here by the Prophet. To heighten tho resemhlauco, the fall of lhi‘ sinning angel Iblis, Satan, is 
cited as the first act of tho Judgment. (15, .*11.) Nor can wo conceive of Satan without 
a numerous following. (IG, G6.) 

The imagery employed in verso 17 to illustrate the mill If y of i,ho false prophets has 
something peculiar to arrest the attention : “They are wells witlmut water, clouds that are 
carried with a tempest j to whom the mist of darkness is rosorved for evor.” 

Several metaphors from this are adopted in the Qordn with more or loss change. The 
figure of the empty wells might easily be shifted to tho contiguous ono of an expanse of 
water in a waste, behind which water is vainly sought, so tliat tho comparison assumes the 
following shape : 

As to the infidels, their works are like an expanse of water in a plain (i, e,, a mirage), 
which the thirsty take for water, until when ho comoth unto it ho ftndoth naught; hut 
findeth that God is there. Who fully payoth him his account.” (24, 8£>,) 

The waiting of tho unfaithful in tho "mist of darkness ” is to bo found in a concrete fom 
in the immediately following verso : 

(Tho condition of tho unholiovor) is like darkness at tho bottom of the doep sea. Wave 
on wave covers it, and above those are still darker olowls ono above umithor. When he 
stretches forth his hand ho cannot see it. Ho to whom God provides no light, has no light. 

Finally, it cannot ho altogether an aooident that as in the Epistle, so also In tho Qordn, 
clouds are spoken of as driven along by God, Who piles them in masses, till charged with rain 
and hail they descend on those marked by divine dooroo. 

More cogent proofs in support of tho view I havo advanced that Poter’s Epistlo was used 
by Muhammad, avo furnished by tho similarity or rather identity of thoughts atul expressions 
from Ohaptor III., in which the Apostlo explains, in regard of scoffing unbolicvors, tho delay 
in tho Lord’s coming. The Prophet was to a romarkablo degroe similarly circumstanced as 
the Apostlo, when the Sdra in question, tho 24th, was written. His opponents wore long put 
off with evasive answers to their inquiry as to when tho day of Judgment was to come. And 
now they went tho length of deriding and branding him a liar. Tho Prophet appropriates to 
his own use Peter’s reply. Tho latter doolaros it is not true that tho Creation has continued 
vVithout a change to the prosonb day, since once already tho world created out of water was 
annihilated by water and goes on to admonish: “But, bolovod, ho not ignorant of this one 

Not of eartUy origin, tlusrefore, but of oelostial. A. Mttllor ( Koran im Amtngo IHimtUl, note to 24, 35) 
is at ft lo»3 bvw to wustrue the passage “ it j,s difiioult to ftseortaia what sort yf au oil tree this oouW be.". 
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thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as oiie day^ 
The Lord is not slack concerning His promise • . . . but is long suffering to us-Ward/^ 

Out of this the Qordn makes the following in 22, 43-46: He gives out that the contemporaries 
of Noah and Abraham and five other peoples had not believed in the promise of tbeir 
respective Prophets as the unbelievers now did in his own ease, and that, thereupon God 
hearing with them for a while visited them in his wrath. If the inhabitants of Mecca were 
not blind intellectually they could recognize God^s chastisement in so many cities in ruins, 
falocked-up water-courses, and strongholds emptied of their inmates. 

They, indeed, wish that the punishment descend with speed. But God cannot fail His 
promise ; a day with Him is as long as a thousand years, as ye reckon them, (22, 46, 32, 4.) 

Here Muhammad has followed the argument of the Epistle almost to the letter, preserving, 
however, in the most important part the letter and not the sense. This instance is truly the 
most characteristic of the superficial manner in which, whoever it was, some authority of the 
Prophet or he himself, that has appropriated and repeated the text of the Epistle. 

The earth stood out of water and in the water, says Peter. (Verse 5.) The closing verse 
of Sura 24 has, “And God created all creatures out of the water This thought is 
more elaborately stated in 22, 5. It is not improbable that this foreign loan was borrowed 
from Peter. 

Verse 13 gives expression to another striking thought of the Epistle: We, according to 

His promise, look for new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

It is not to be wondered, after what has been said above, if this thought too lured the 
Prophet into imitation. But Muhammad having kept to the self-same words, it turns out to 
have not been understood by him. 

Think not that God will fail His promise to His Apostle [for God is Mighty and He is the 
Avenger], On the day that the earth changes into another earth, and the heavens too, man 
shall come forth to God, the One, the Powerful. (14, 48.) 

Whilst obviously Peter looks upon the new creation as an improvement and a reform, 
Muhammad regards it as the annihilation of its former foim with a view to invest the day of 
Judgment with a conspicuous feature. And, indeed, he might have deviated from Peter^s VfeW 
on this account, that Ms Paradise, the dwelling of the blessed, he represents as neither Similar 
to, nor any way connected with, heaven or earth. 

The portion of the Qorm entitled “ The Period of Grace” is essentially ba^ed an twp, funda- 
mental principles, grace (rahma)^^ and long suffering or forbearance These have been 

indicated as an evidence of the introduction of Christian dogmas in Muhammad’s precepts. 
Prom what has been discussed above, we can infer that it was,, above all, the Second Epistle of 
Peter, out of which these (thoughts found their way into the Qorm. 

8. The Future of Moslem Theocracy. 

Muhammad’s religious system has no great claims to originality, nor to perfect unity. Ifi 
its ultimate essence it is ecleotioism, which, being not sufficiently resorted to in the steuotur© 
of theoci'acyt often demolishes and builds over again the edifice of religious formulae. Those 
who would understand Islam must seek to go back to the prime originals of his dogmas, and 
where there is a remarkable divergence between the exemplar and the imitation, must tackle 
the latter m the light, firstly, of the world whiph surrounded the Prophet, and, secondly, of the 
change of his residence. 


See 43, IX j 'XS, 19, etc. 


31 First mentiouecl in 40, 3. 
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The groundwork of Islam was, and ever remained, that system at which Jewish theology, 
with' its trivial formalities of the tweedledum and tweedledee of the text of the Bible, had 
arrived, and of which the Talmud may be recited as the prime authority. What Muhammad 
proclaimed in Mecca resembles it chiefly in the dogmatic views, but also in his general moral 
oanons. 

On the other hand, the primitive Islam was unshackled by the mass of intricaries, ordinances 
on doctrine and conduct of life, into which the Talmud Jews had fallen as in a labyrinth, 
which rendered free movement well-nigh impossible. This divergence i.s characteristic. It 
shows that the Talmud, Babylonian or Palestinian, must not bo looked upon as the direct 
model of early Islam. The latter contains isolated ideas which are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Talmud, but are common in the earlier document of Judaism, the Tarjum 
Muhammad never studied the ordinance of later Judaism, but learnt their contents from oral 
tradition. We must presume his instructor to be a Jew, but not one of the Rabbis whoso whole 
life was devoted to hypercriticism of Law and strict observance of its minor particulars. Such 
Rabbis were very sparsely, if at all, to be found in Arabia. Muhammad’s instructor was iu all 
probability a man of spiritually intermediate acquirements ; he was more in touch with the 
Haggada, the Hebrew world of anecdotes and thoughts, than with the Halacha, the repository 
of each and every law ; — an Amm Bares in short. Such a man endeavoured naturally to 
make Muhammad what he himself was, and Muhammad loved with a certain pride to bear the 
title of XJmmi, that is to be Amm Hares, in compliment to the Jews of Medina, and put it 
beside his most exalted insignia Nabi or Prophet, styling himself Kabi Ummi. 

But Muhammad shrank from one consequence of his instruction, from being reckoned a Jew 
hy his heathen countrymen or f^om comporting himself as each. His highly developed sense 
of patriotism was the hindering block. The hopes of resurrection and the kingdom of David 
were inseparably connected with the Jewish doctrine. Every proselyte, therefore, who would 
truly call himself a Jew, must abjure the convictions of his national religion. But nothing 
could induce Muhammad to make that sacrifice. He did not return the obligations he owed to 
the Jews in Mecca by hostile opposition against their leaders. Not a word was uttered 
offensive to them as a race ; rather Muhammad was prompted by a spirit of courtesy when he 
christened an Arab prophet of hie own creation Hnd, which is Arabic for Jew. At the same 
time he was kept from going over to Judaism from the coneoionsnoas of a momentous mission 
of his own, He felt the impu}se to communicate to his heathen compeers the Light that was 
vouchsafed to him — an impulse which soon assumed the shape of a positive duty to be fulfilled 
at whatever cost. Cogitating over the strange phenomenon he interpreted it to himself «• 
a divine commission to turn Jewish verities into Arabic speech and sermons. 

In the course of the Meccan period, with the Jewish rudiments of Islam are mingled, as 
supplements and modifications, new thoughts which have a near aiGSnity to Christianity, and which 
■would seem to have been borrowed from it. Thus the insipid rigidity of the conception of 
God till now entertained was relieved by emphatic deolarajrion of divine love and mercy, belief 
in certain dogmas wfts inculcated as dnty, and many a figure of the new theology was put on 
a par with the saints and prophets of the Old Testament. But if Muhammad at this epoch betrays 
comparatively inconsiderable acquaintance with the doctrine and discipline of Chi istiimity, still 
most of that knowledge which ho displays in the Medina period must have boon previously 
acquired. He wanted but opponents and opportunity to open a polemic on the teachings of 
Christ, which were thrown away upon him. 

If we take a review of whatever in the Qordn accords with Christianity, the outcome 
of our inquiry is more negative than positive information on the sources from which Muhammad 
drew. In the first place, it seems certain that Muhammad had read as Httlo of the Gospels aa of 
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the Talniiid, else he would not have fathered their authorship on Christ, and would have had 
a more exalted perception of the nature and potency of the Saviour. Besides, the rest of the 
boohs of the New Testament were outside the pale of his knowledge, excepting perhaps the 
Second Epistle of Peter, various Suras of the past Meccan period betokening its influence in 
their ideas and expressions. Of the secondary documents of Christianity there are only 
vestiges of the Gospel of Infancy in the Qordn^^^ But they are of a description such as could 
be straightway derived from folklore or legends. Yet there remains to be accounted for 
a seriegC of observations on Christian dogma which are not in the remotest degree connected 
with any written authorities come down to us. They are the Trinity conceived as a triad com^ 
posed of the Father, the Son, and Mary,^* the docetical account of the apparent death of 
Christ on the Cross, the descending of the table for the Lord’s Supper, etc.3® These, considered 
as a whole, could not have been learnt by hearsay from any Christian source, for no sect, be it 
ever so much corrupt or degenerate, represented a like confusion of curious symbolism. They 
have to be looked upon as things learnt at second or third hand, with the pristine stamp blurred 
and rubbed off. 

Some part of the sacred history, as treated of in the Qordn, had its roots in the creed of 
the Christians of Syria, to wit, the account of the seven sleepers, of Dhul Karnain, Alexander 
the Great and of his expedition against Yajuj and Majuj. It found its way into the Qorm 
not direct from the original, but as filtered through popular legends. 

The tradition mentions by name several Christians with whom Muhammad is alleged to have 
come in occasional contact, with the monk Nestor or Bahira, who greeted him, when the latter 
was in Basra on a commercial journey, as the future prophet, or with Abu Amir, the head of 
the Christian Settlement in Medina. But time and other circumstances tell against the 
assumption that the Prophet was any way influenced by this, The balance of probability points 
to one o£ the anchorites, not rare in Arabia then, to whom the Qordn in many places refers in 
terms of landatory appreciation.^^ 

w SHta 57, 27. 

[And we sent Noah and Abraham j and placed in their seed prophecy and the hook j and some of them are 
guided, though many of them ate workers of abomination. Then we followed np the}r footsteps with onr apostles ; 
and we followed thpm up with Jesus the Son of Mary : and gave Him the Qoefel; and we placed in ^he hearts of 
those who followed Him kindness and oompassion. — j8. JB. IX, 269. — Tb.] 

S3 B<lra 3, 41 and 43 : 4. 56 ; Mra 6, llO. 

[When the angel said, ’ O Mary ! verily, God gives thee the glad tidings of a W(M*d from Him j His mm 
be the Messiah Jesus the Sou of Mary, regarded in this world and the neit and of those whose place is niirh to God, 
And He shall speak to people in His cradle, and when grown up, and shall be among the rightebusi' She s^d, 

‘ Loi a, how can I have a son, when man has not yet touohe^e ^ ’ He said, * Thus God creates what He pleaseMi. 
When He decrees a matter He only says BE, and it is ; aim He will teach Him the Book and wisdom and the taw 
and the gospel and He shall be a Prophet to the people of Israel, (saying) that I have come to yon with a sign from 
God.’ -i9.B,H.JX.5S.-TB.] 

3* B4ra 5, 79 and X16, 

B'Ara 4, 166. 

[ . , . and for fheir misbelief and for their saying abont Mary a mighty ealumny and for their saying 
' Terily we have killed the Mpssiah, Jesus the Son of Mary the Apostle of God * . * . . hut th^ did hot kill 

Him and they did not oruoify Him, but a similitude was made for them They did not kill Him, for 

sure ’ Nay, God raised Him up unto Himself j for God is mighty and wise. B* B, B. IX. 94. Tb.] 

36 imi5. ^ 

[When the apostles said, ^ 0 Jesus, Son of Mary ^ is Thy Lord able to send down to us a table from heaven? » 
He said, ‘ Fear God, if ye be believers,* and they said, * We desire to eat therefrom that our hearte may be at 
rest.’ Said Jesus the Son of Mary, *0 God, our Lord! send down to ns a table from heaven to be 

to us a festivaV " said, ^Terily I am about to send it down to you, but who so disbelieves 

amongst yon after that, verily, I will torment him with the torment which I have not tormented any one with in all 

the worlds.’ - S. B. B. IX., lU. - TrJ 

37 B'dra 24, 36-37 ; 5, 85. See also Ibn Hisham, p. 348. 

[Thon wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity against those who believe are the Jews and the idolaters ; and 
thou wilt find the nearest in love to those who believe to be those who say, ‘We are Christians; that is beeauee 
there are amongst them priests and monks and because they are not proud, B* B. J?. VI., 109. — Tb.] 

[For Abu Amir, see Muir’s Mahomet, p. 174. — Tb.] 
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Jewish and Christian ideas remained during the Meoean epoch the corner-stone of 
the edifice of Muhammad’s system. Excepting the original form of the fifty-third 84^^ 
which was subsequently rescinded, we obtain no glimpse of the tenets of heathen Arabs in 
the Qordn. Nor did the religion of Persia contribute anything, sayo obliquely, in the shape 
of Jewish doctrines which were tinged with Zoroastrianism.^® 

The period of Muhammad’s mission in Medina beheld the continuation of the process of 
borrowing from the Book-religions, that is from Judaism and Ohristianity. The dogmatics at 
all eyents halted whoi'o they had been, nay, I'otrogrossod. Their wings of philosophio specula- 
tion were closely clipped. But the doctrine of necessary obligatioim was expounded, and 
assumed a spirit of contracted formalism promoting the develapment of numerous minor ritual- 
istic obseryances. But worse than the external ijsation was the effect of gradual relapse into the 
usages of ancient heathenism covered with a vonoer of Islam. 

The idol fane of Mecca was flaunted before the eyes of the faith as the palladium of Islam. 
The ancient pagan war-vongoance reappeared under the mask of religious crusade and fell into 
the category of works highly approved of by God. And when the road to the shrine of 
Mecca was made accessible, its bygone pilgrimages and sacrificial ceremonials were sanctioned 
by the Qordn. By this was introduced into the till thou harmonious system of Islam, 
a discordant note which could be drowned in no amount of resonant rhetoric. If, despite its 
fine tendency, Islam has shown no enduring culture, if in every century it expericncoB renewed 
crises, the greater part of the blame must be attributed to the Prophet's last crude and 
ungrateful innovations. 

' ' 

The splendid achievement which Muhammad made and loft behind, after a labour of 
twenty-two years, may well be called religion, but not Ohuroh. However firmly the dogmatic 
and ethical foundations were laid, the superstracturo altogether lacked eooloBiastioal elements. 
This might appear sui-prising in view of the long time the Prophet had at his disposal, hut not 
when we consider the manner in which ho used to regulate the external relations of the order. 
His goal throughout the Medina period was complete centralimtioni into Mi own hands of 
all powoi^, spiritual or secular. To his office of Prophet, with tho emoluments appertaining 
to the functions of a preceptor, he added his sacerdotal authority in so far as the latter was to 
be conceived as a medium between God and tho faithful. And not content with this, ho claimed 
legal jurisdiction, which ho had originally acquired by a covenant with the Medinites, even in 
the spiritual sphei-e, and exorcised it in his lifetime in a theooratical seuBO. The Qordn conceded 
a certain reverent obedience to the old tribal heads,®® and probably their privilege to adyjsa 
and to aid in the solution of difficult problems was also recognijBed by Muhammad they 
being allowed to be arbiters in tho case of two contonding factions in the fraternity But 
their time-honoured prerogative to judicially pronounce thoir decisions was saepcridcd while 
he lived. 


The sole public functions in which tho Prophet tolerated co-operation wore of an executive 
description. And here, too, he appointed no absolute offloials, but only deputies who represented 
a fiaction of the authority focussed in him. The command of an array in war wan eomraitted 
to a general only for the time the campaign lasted, and so much as the oolloclion of the annual 
taxes was entrusted to ever-changing liands. 

Nevertheless the authority which Muhammad possessed he regarded as of divine origin. 
^ w%8 vouchsafed to him as an ^^of unmerited grace, and by consfKjuonca not transferable 

Wharl ^oroasirimLogenda and IhcirmUmlHourern j alno TiftioiToia^^^ 

r wlrU W wprcsBion mmimd to bo poeuPi^r md mmi ^brnmimUiu of Iskia, Mn, m 

eoakibatioa to tbe 

(On the I>>fl orJu^i»mr~XKj 
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to auotiier human being* If the concentration of exelasive rights and po^wers in the hands 
of a single individaal, like Muhammad, guaranteed the successful issue of great political and 
martial enterprises, all that he had won for himself was imperilled the moment the bear^ of 
those extraordinary prerogatives was dead and buried. On dogmatic grounds it was beyond 
the authority of the Prophet to invest a successor with them, so that it was through no 
inadvertence of his that he failed to nuike the Qordn provide for his succession. 

Hence the consternation into which the tidings of his death threw the believers is easily 
comprehensible. The most prominent of the companions acting in the interests of Islam, though 
on their own responsibility, presently assembled together and resolved to elect a provisional 
representative or Khalifa of the Prophet, without being themselves clear as to what extent 
it was possible to have the latter represented at all. Their choice fell upon the modest Abu 
Beker, whose conception of his high of&ce was only that of primus inter pares in the hrother- 
hood. In his inauguratory sermon he said: “ I have been made your superior, though I am not 
the best of you. it I act justly, support me, but if not, oppose rendered his 

function easy for him in that he elected to continue the belligerent policy begun by Muhammad, 
whereby external events retarded the outbreak of internecine feuds. Abu Beker was succeeded 
by Omar whom he had recommended. His idea of the Kliahfafce was essentially different. 
He was the first to assume the title of “ Prince of the Faiblifn!,'’ which signified not less 
^n exalted dignity than it connoted a position of power. Both his successors, Othman and 
Ali, too, came to the Khalifate by popular suffrage. But soon their claims were repudiated, 
owing to the absence of a well-defined and acknowledged central power. From the resultant civil 
wars of Islam sprang, on the one hand, a monarchy, and on the other a schism in the Church. 
In the eastern provinces of the Empire the wholly un“Qorani(; doctrine of the transmissibility of 
the spiritual authority, gaining more and more ground, fostered the apparition of numerons 
Imams or leaders, who, on the most shadowy grounds, pretended to secular as well as religious 
hegemony. The west was for a time split into two halves. The first or Syria, following the 
example of Moawiya, their prince, saw in Islam a scourge of God for the contiguous kingdoms. 
The other half, which embraced the classic seats of Mecca and Medina and the first places of 
the birth and growth of Islam, Kufa and Basra, occupied itself diligently with the observance 
of the Qoramc canons and the collecting of the Prophet^s oral traditions, aiming at the same 
time 'at political independence. The swords of Terid and Abdel Malek once more united the 
two halves, calling into being a state governed by a hereditary and absolute potentate who was 
also the ecclesiastical pontiff. Subseq[uently the Islamic world rejoiced in such autocrats as 
Omar II. and Hisham devoted to the Qordn; but their free-thinking successors landed the 
house of the Omayyads, based on the might of arm;i||back into discredit. In the east the shibboleth 
of the Shias was, “ The Khalifate must reverb to the family of the Prophet,’' A revolutionaiy 
movement was set on foot. The wave of unrest pas$jed over from one people to another till 
it swept the kingdom and the royal house of the Omayyads off the face of the earth. 
A descendant of the crafty uncle of Muhammad Abul Abbas, the Abba^ide, was undeservedly 
elevated to the throne of jihe Khalifs. Now the Khalifate, in keeping with the spirit of 
Hhiaism, laid claim at once to secular and religious suzerainty, and steadfastly maintained its 
hold on both, though political exigencies compelled the rulers to turn Sunni* But though 
this Khalifate was looked upon as a temporary institution, which was at no time upheld 
by a united Islam, the Abbasides wielded down to the time of their decline a spiritual 
authoritv which no member of the posterior dynastiea, either of the east or the west, bedecked 
with the title of Khalif, had ever enjoyed. 

While theological erudition toiled to define the term Khalifate, acknowledging to be the 
legitimate successor of the Prophet him alone who, being a scion of the Koreshite sept, com- 
bined the supreme virtues of knowledge and sense of justice with energy and bodily as well 


Suynlijs Mistory of th$ KhaltfaSf Cairo, ISOo A. H , p 27, 
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as mental vigor and sanity the confidence of the masses in the supporters of the title 
gradually disappeared. Their yearning for a regulated conduct and policy of Church and State 
beget in their minds the image of the Mahadi, in whom we note a reflex of the Jewish Messiah 
with slight modifications. A man, it was hoped, at the end of time would arise from among 
the progeny of Muhammad to strengthen religion, restore justice, to put himself at the head of 
the faithful and to extend his empire over all Musalman lands.** This singular expectation is 
still alive in the hearts of the hulk of the followers of the creed. Nor is it quenched by the 
appearance of pseudo-Mahadis and impostors. It was not quite a score of years ago that the 
world witnessed the spectacle of vast masses of people imposed upon by a benighted fanatic. 

Politically, Islam at present commands neither moral force nor physical resources, and is in 
the process of slow disintegration. Such oiroumstanoes, perhaps, point to the conolusion that 
the day is not at all too far off when the edifice of Islam will collapse at the impact of the 
culture of Christian Europe. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDt, INCLUDING IIINDOSTaNI 
BY G, A. GBIKBSON, C.T.E., Ph.D., B.Litt., I.C.S. 

(Canchided from p. 179.) 

ADDENDA.* 

Section I. 

Morisy, John, — Inquiry into the Exislenoe of a pure Passive T'owr in Tlintlustani. Proeeedinys ot 

the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. VIII., Ft. ii. (1862), pp. 167 and ff. 

„ „ On Sinduetani Syntax, lb,, Vol. IX., Pt. iii. (1866), pp. 263 and ff. 

Growse, P. S., — Common Bindmtani. Bengal Magadne, Vol XL (1874), p. 233-246, (Advo- 
cates Hindi as against Urdfl, as the langiiagi* of the cimrts and of 
missionaries.) 

‘Insafi.,’ — Sir George Campbell on Vernacular Education. The Oriental, Vol IV, (1876), pp. 88 

and ff. (On the v^e of the UrdCl language, compared with that of 
Hindi.) • 

Muhammad E^Bsain (Azad), — dlb-e Jlay&t. Another edition (? 8rd), lishore, 1893. 

Altaf Husain (HSli), — ^eV o sha‘in (Poetry and Poesy}, [ This is the long iutroduotion 

(pp. 228) to the EhoSn-e JJafl, but is quit^* independent of that work, 
It constitutes a modern Urdfl Ar« Poetica.} Cnwnpore, 1838. 

Brdal, Auguste, — Lee Mots anglais dans les Journaux hindoastmis. Mimoire de la Society de 

Linguistique de Paris. T, VIII. (1894), pp. 166 and IT. 


IbQ Khaldun, I. ICl. 

Ibn Khaldun, I. 260 mq^ 

[Sae Barmesteter’s Monograph on Le MahtU, U$ orti^hm lU VMam jtmqu*a nm Jmm* — Tk-I 
^ Thtire ate entrieg which were omitted from the main list, I have taken the opportunity of ifif twR 
as I conld) of the worke of the four acknowledged maetere of modem tJrdftt l«ld» 1^111, Sawhlr* and 
many of the entries I am indebted to Captain K* Bt. John, Teacher of EladMIui and Mr. J. f » Blnmhardti 
H.A., Teacher of Bengali, at the tJniTersitj of Oxford. 
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Section IL 

Anon., — Introduction to the Study of the Hindostany Language as spoken in the Carnatic^ 

Madras, 1808. 

]Nisar *Ali Beg, Faif Allah Khan, and Mul^ammad A^isan, — QawdHd-e Urdu, an Urdu 

Grammar, in four parts. Parts i. — iii., by N. ‘A. B. and P. A, 
and Part iv. by M. A. (? Place), 1862 ; Allahabad, 1866-67 ; tA, 1868-70 ; 
*A, 1871-74; Lucknow, 1869; i5., 1873; Allahabad, 1874 ; Lucknow, 
1874; i5., 1875; Ohapra, 1878. 

Anon., — Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and SindustanL (Published for the 

Department of Public Instruction, Panjab). Lahore, 1872. 

Prichard, Iltndus T., — The English Language^ o« Nasmith! s Practical System, adajgted to 

Oordoo. By J. P ^ assisted by Saiyad Jdafar Hosain and Mina 
KJiuddddd Beg. London, 1873. 

Siva Prasad, Raja, — Urdu Sarf o Nahw, an Urdu Grammar, with an English preface. Cawnpore, 

1875; 2nd Edition, revised, Allahabad, 1877. 

Hindi Vyakaran, a Hindi Grammar. Revised Edition, Allahabad, 
1877. 

Dnrga Prafead, — Zubdatu '‘l-gawaHd. An Elementary Urdu Grammar in two paits. Lucknow, 

1877. [Written at the request of Mr. Kempson.] 

I^min ‘All, Saiyid, (Jalal), — Gul^dn-e Faiz. (A Dictionary of Urdu (mostly Hindi) words 

and idioms explained in Persian.) Lucknow, 1880. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Jdmi'u 'l-gawa!id, (A Grammar). Lahore, 1885. Another Edi- 
tion, Lahore, 1898. 

Macmahon, Captain, Useful Hints, Phf^ases, and Sentences for Students in Hindustanis 

Poona, 1886. 

Muhammad A^raf ‘Ali, — Mustalahat-e Urdu, Lucknow, 1890. (A dictionary of idiomatic 

meanings of words, with illustrations from standard authors.) 

Jansen, H., — (1) Bemerhungen zur Vershunsi tin Urdu (pp. 63) als Teil der Ei^^itpng ftpn 

(Jlf) Transcrijptionste0t der WdsdJ^t dies A manaL Priedriciish^gtta^ 
1893. [‘Amanat ’ is th||^ak3iallns of Agte Hasan.'] ' ^ 

Tweedie, J., — Eindastdni as it ought to be spokm. Supplement^ Calcutta, 1893. [A key to 

the work mentioned in Sec. II.] 

Anon., — The Student^s practical Dictionary, containing English Words, with English and Urdu 

meanings in Persian Character, Allahabad, 1897. 

„ The Studenfs practical Dictionary, containing Hindustani Words with English meanings 

in Persian Character, Allahabad, 1900. 

,5 Practical Dictionary, English-Urdu, Allahabad, 1897. 

„ Practical Dictionary, Urdu^^English, Allahabad, 1900. 

„ The Studenfs practical Dictionary of the Hindustani Language. Allahabad, 1900. 

Hari Ohand, — Hindustani Manual, Peshawar, 1900. 

Pollock and Hosain, — PollocVs pocket HindustanL Calcutta, 1900, 

Sukh Deva Tiwari, Pandit, — A Manual of Boman-Eindustani, Allahabad, 1900. 
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Hooper, Eev. W,, — Sel^s to the Attamment of Hindustani Idiom, ^c. Londoa (Christian 

Literature Society for India), 1901. 


Sai^db ‘All Munshi, Mir, — Hints on Study of Hindustani Colloquial. Benares, 1001. 

Banking, G., ^Introductory Exercises in Urdu Prose Composition. A Collection of 50 Hveroises 

with Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical Notes, accompanied by a Ml 
F oaabulary and Translation of each Passage. Daleutta, 1896. 

Pai? Allah Khan. — See Nisar ‘Ali Bog. 

Ja'far Husain, — See Prichard, lltudus T. 

Khuda-dad Beg, — See Prichard, lltudus T. 

Muliiammad Al^san, — See Nisar ‘AU Beg. 


Section III. 

Mulhammad Najmu ’d>din, — Najmul-anml (Najiiiu ’l-anis5l), fol IP'., or The Collection f 

about 2,500 Oriental Proverbs (Fol. V. ... . , i>y. 

verbs .... tct7/t Explanatory p'ahles) and their proper Application 
by Mohammad Najmuddin. Delhi, 1876-88). Vol. V., 2nd Edition 
1882. Voll. I.-11I. arc said to contain, - Vol. 1., Technical terms 
legarding Artizaus and their Tools; Vol. II., Itiddlca, DohrSs, (Jits, Ac.- 
Vol. III., Womena’ Idioms and Kxpro88i«mB naod hy Bdgams. Copies of 
these three Voll. arc not in the British Museum or India Office l 4 ibrary. 

Section IV. 

Agha Hasan (Amanat), — ~ See Jansen, H., in Section If. 

Altaf Husain (Hali), -- IfffjalisM ’n-ntsa. (2 Pts.) Lahore, 1874, 77 , 

Madd-o-jaxr-e Islam (the Ebb and Flow of Islam). Oommmily known 
as the Mmaddas-e Hall. 1st Edition, (? Vhee), 1875 ; <.lhcrs, Delhi. 
1886 (with glossary) ; Aligarh, 1885. 

Hayut-e Sa‘di. Delin', 188(1. 

Majmua-e nam-e Mil. Delhi, 1890. 

Eh Bewahdii Muna/ht. 4th Edition, Delhi, 1892. 
iMwan-e Hall, Oawaporc, 1898. See also Section I. al.ovc, 

1 ad(j&r~e QJmlih. Oawnpore, 1897, 

^ul,am».r.d -Abdu ■1-bSlim tsharat), _ 1 88li. 

>851 ■ 1855, 

another, Delhi, 1896. 

Hasan Anjilina. Lahore, 1892. 

Mansur aur Mohana. Lahore, 1H93: another Edition, Lucknow, 1898, 
Maliku ’l~‘arlx anr VarjinS. I.aliorn, 1893. 

Ihl-ka^. Sadhaura, 189(). 

189(f''^ otfr IMatoa. Pt. I. Delhi, 1896. Pt. I., 2nd Kditi.m, I^ucknow, 
l^Ba^rw %i-nisa-kl Muslbat. Lucknow, 1897. Another Edition, ib., 
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Aiyam-e 'Atah. Vol. I. Lucknow, 1899. 

Burgesh-nandini. Translated from the Bengali of Bankim Ohmclra, 
Lucknow, 1899. 

Mrdaus-e Bonn. Lucknow, 1899. 

Flora Florinda. Lucknow, 1899. 

Bihchasp. Delhi, 1900. 

Bil-gudaz, (a monthly literary magazine, edited by Sharar. The 
British Museum has Vol. VI. Lucknow, 1899). 

Mulianimad H^usain (Azad.), — Besides the Ab-e Sayat (Section I., ante, and aboTe), and 

the JdmVu ’l-qawaHd (Section II., above), Azad has also edited (Lahore, 
1890) the Biwan-e Zmq, with a preface and notes. 

Batan Nath Dar, Pandit, (Sarshar), — Shamsu Cawnpore, 1879. 

Fasana-e 3zdd. (A Story reprinted from the Awadh AWbar. 
Part I. Lucknow, 1880. 2nd Edition, Pts. II.-IV., Lucknow, 1887. 
3rd Edition (4 Pts ), Cawnpore, 1889-91. 

JBu shsM . 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1895. 

Sair-e Kuhsar. Lucknow, 1890. 

Beside the above Novels, Ratan Nath has written translations of (1) ‘ Don 
Quixote’; under the title of Khudai Faujdar. 2 Pts. Lucknow, 1894. 
(2) ‘Russia,’ by Sir D. M. Wallace; under the title of Tarikh-e Bnslya. 
Lucknow, 1887. And (3) ‘Letters from High Latitudes,’ by the Earl of 
Dufferin, Lucknow, 1888. 

Sadal Mihra, — Chandrawatl. Benares, 1901, Nagarl Pracharini SabhA Granth-mala, No. 2. 

[A translation of the Nasiketopakhyana made in 1808. S. M. was a 
contemporary of LaUu Lai at the College of Fort William. He wrote 
several Hindi works, but this appears to be the only one that has been 
printed,] 


THE MEANING OjE PIYADASi;. 

BT VIKCENT A. SMITH, MA., I.O.S. (Burn.). 

The records commonly described as the Aioka inscriptions ijever mention the emperor’s 
personal name A66ka, or A46ka Varddhana. The only inscription which mentions the great 
Maurya by his personal name Asoks, is the celebrated Sanskrit document on the Jdnagarh rc»<;k, 
dated in the reign of the Satrap RudradSman, and commemorating the restoration “in"^ iiot 
very long time” of the embankment which had burst in the 72nd year (of the Safca era), 
equivalent to A. D. 150.^ 

In his own inscriptions A66ka invariably designates himself by mere titles or 
epithets. Sometimes he is content with the wholly impersonal royal title Beednaiiipiya, 
equivalent to ‘ His Sacred Majesty,’ or ‘ His Majesty.’ At other times he adopts the nnpretend- 
ing style of R^ja Piyadasi. or Piyadasi R5ja, and more feequently uses the complete 
formula, Devftnaihpiya Piyadasi 


1 Ante, Vol. VII. P 262. 


a /. B. A, S., 1901, pp. 485 , 577, 930 ; Book Edict YII. ; AsoU, p. 124. 
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When “Piyadasi, king of Magadha, ” sends greeting to the clergy,’ or “ King Piyadaai, in 
the thirteenth year of his reign,” bestows a cave-dwelling on certain aacotic.s,* tbo formula used 
in each of these cases certainly produces the impression that the word Piyadasi must be inter- 
preted in the A46ka inscriptions as having practically the force of a proper name. 

Much the same impression is produced by tlio language of the Dipavaihsa, a Ceylonese 
chronicle compiled in the fourth century A. D, Tlio chronicler states that “ Piyadassana was 
anointed king” 218 years after the death of the Buddha, and in a aeries of passages uses 
Piyadassi and the nearly identical form Piyadassana as syiioiiynis for the proper names 
Asoka or ASdkadhamma.® 

The form Piyadasi with one s, used in the inscriptions, is, of course, the same word as 
Piyadassi, with the double s, used by the Pali writer. Both forms represent tRo Sanskrit 
priyadmsl or priyadarsin, which is actually used in the Paujilh versions of the inscriptions. 
The Pali Piyadassana, which represents the Sanskrit priyndarmm, does not occur in the 
inscriptions. 

In my book on As6ka I adopted a rendering published by Professor Kern many 
years ago, aud stated that Ai6kain his edicts uses the name Piyadasi, “ which moans ‘the 
Humane,’ ” and I further interpreted this name, title or epithet, as being the emperor’s 
“ name in religion,” as distinguished from his secular, personal name.® 

M. Sylvain tdvi in a friendly review has criticized my translation and interpretation, 
and stated that he considers Piyadasi (Priyadar6in) to be a generic epithet belonging to 
the formula of the royal stylo ( protocofe royaf), and expressing nothing more individual 
than the words ‘ Majesty ’ or ‘ Sire.’’' The learned critic has dovolopod this pK>position in his 
very suggestive article on certain terms employed in the inscriptions of the Western Satraps. 
I translate his observations into English for the benefit of Indian readers to whom French may 
not be familiar. 

“The official value,” ho observes, “of the expression hhadramukka as a mode of address to 
royal princes suggests a respectable history for this commonplace formula. In fact, it is difficult 
to distinguish this invocation of the ‘ propitious countenance ’ from an analogous title made 
illustrious by a famous example of its use.” 

Bhadramuhha is undoubtedly merely another notation of the idea expressed by the word 
priyodarsin — in Prfikrit, piyadassi. Priyadariin is ‘a person who looks amiable,’ or 'has an 
amiable appearance.’ Whilst the Satraps bestow upon themselves the epithet hhadramulcha, 
King SStakarnt Gotamiputra, the contemporary, neighbour, rival, and comiuoror of the 
Satraps, receives in a posthumous panegyric tho still current epithet of piyadasam (Sanskrit, 
priyadarsana).^ 

The formula devanarhpiya piyadasi laja® of tho Afedka insoriptlons is therefore 
wholly composed of general designations borrowed from tho royal style, without 
a single word referring individually to tho author of the inscriptions. Notwithstanding the 
current practice, it is no longer pormissiblo to spoak of * King Piyadasi,’ any more than of 
‘ King DevanSmpriya.’ AS6ka, whatever his motives may have been, must have intentionally 
avoided inserting his personal name in his inscriptions.'® 

» BhAbra Bdiot. Dr. Blooli lias rifflitly pointed out that tho word m&gadhn ( aho road aa miLgadhani, anls, 
Vol. XX p, 165) must bo taken as m tho nominative oaso. M&gadhs Booms to ho tho oorroot roftdiujf. The trans* 

lation in AsoTca^ p. 142, is ihoroforo en’oncous. 

* Bar^bar Cave Inscription A. « Tlio passagOi aro fnlly qtioiod In H. A- 1001, p. 828. 

« AaoJea, pp. 16, 41, 7 Rimw de d$$ fkUgimm, 1002, p. 

^ Goiarntpuiasa , . * . pattpunackadamadalaBa wlA*a-jpt|/acla#afWii #k. (ISTo. 18, Nftiik, No. 14, 

pL lin.,p. 108, A. B. W. X, Tol lY,), 

« Ldga is tb© MigadM form of w Journal Xan.-Io?. 1002, p. 105- 
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After the publication of M* Levf s essay I conaulted Professor Kern, who courteously 
replied as follows : — 

^ ‘ T do not see in priyadarsin a title, but an epithet. It means ' showing a friendly face ^ and 
® having a pleasant look’ ; passing into the meaning of ‘ promising something pleasant/ I had 
done better to translate it by ‘friendly’ than by * humane*’ Bhadramuhlia is about equivalent 
to the English ^ my good friend/ — a phrase of kindly greeting/’ 

I think it is clear that the compiler of the Dipavamsa in the fourth century A. D. used 
the epithets piijadassi and piyadassam practically as proper names, but that in so doing he 
departed from the normal use of the words, which are, as Prof. Kern rightly observes, rather 
epithets than formal titles. In the Queen-mother Balasri’s inscription (c. A. D. IhQ) ptpadasana 
is merely one of a string of laudatory epithets applied to her deceased son, king Gautamiputra 
Vilivayakura, and is translated by Buhler by the phrase “whose appearance was agreeable/’ 

Asoka, on the other hand, employed piyadasi more as a formal title than as an epithet, 
sometimes describing himself as Eaja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi Raja, sometimes as Devanampiya, 
and sometimes by the combination of both titles or epithets. 

Clear proof has been given that devdnmhpiya is the equivalent of a phrase such as ‘ His 
Sacred Majesty,’ or ‘ His Majesty,’ like the shorter Dem preferred by the Gupta emperors in the 
fourth century. 

Piyadasi is used by A66ka in the same way, and may be rendered correctly as ® His 
Gracious Majesty’ or ‘His Grace.* The translation ‘the Humane’ must be given up, 
and with it the interpretation of the title or epithet as being the emperor’s “ name in 
religion.” 

As6ka’s full regal style, Devdmnxpiya piyadasi Raja may be appropriately rendered by the 
formula ‘ The King’s Sacred and Gracious Majesty/ M. Syivain L^vi is right in saying that 
“it is no longer permissible to speak of ‘King Piyadasi’ any more than of ‘King 
Devanampriya*’ ” 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY OHAELES PABTEIDGE, M.A. 

(Continued fiom p. 143.) 


Dhowj s. V. 248, i andii, 791, i; aiqa. 1887, 
1865, 1873 (twice) and 1880 : $, 243, ii. 


Dhoolyj s, V. 242, i, 790, ii. 

Dhooly-bearer ; ann. 1883 : s. p. Dhooly, 
242, ii. 

Dhoon ; s, V. 242, ii, twice, 791, i, 9. v, Siwalik, 
68.9, ii ; ann. 1814 : s, p. 242, ii. 
Dhoop-gliurry ; s. v. Ghurry, 801, i. 

Dhooties ; s. v. Piece-goods, 535, ii. 

Dlior ; .s. v. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dhotee ; ann. 1648 : s. v. Gingham, 801, i. 
Dhoti 5 5 . V. Dhoty, 243, i, s. v. Ferdzee, 267, 
3 , 8 , p, Loonghee, 396, i, 9.^^ Lungooty, 
400, ii. 

Dhoty; 8. v. 243, i, s, v. Loonghee, 396, i, a. v. 


Dhup ; 8. V. Doob, 250, i, 8. v. Ghurry, 801, i. 
Dhura ; 8. v, Jowaur, 855, i, 

Dhurgaw; ann. 1807: 8. v. Durgah, 255, ii. ’ 
Dhurmapatam ; 8. p. Factory, 264, i. 
Dhurmsalla ; 8. v 243, li. 

Dhurna ; 8. -y. 791, i, 8. y. Traga, 714, i, see 
793, ii, footnote 5 ann. 1747 ; 8* v. Dalaway, 
787, ii, 8. V. 791, i, twice*; ann. 1808 : 8. y. 
791 , 1 

D’hnrna; ann. 1809 : 8. y. Dhurna, 791, i andii. 
Dhurna, To sit ; 8. y. 244, i ; ann. 1837 : 8. v. 
244, i 


Lungooty, 400, ii. 

11 ^ ffr, j.j Yoi. IV. p. 108 . The name or title YilivSyakura is ohtamed from the coins. My disquisition 

on the Andhra Dynasty is in the press and will appear in the Z. D. M. Of, 
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Dhiir Samund; ann. 1310: s. v. Doorsum- 
mund, 250, ii. 

Dhati 5 ann. 1872 : $. v. Dhoty, 243, i. 

Dhye; s.v. Daye, 232, ii ; ann. 1810 : s. v. 
Daye, 233, i. 

Diabolus ; ann. 1328 ; s. v. Devil-bird* 790, i. 

Di-atas angin; ann. 1653 : s. v. Zirbad, 750, i. 

Diamond Harbour j s. v. 791, ii, twice, t- v. 
Rogue’s River, 849, ii, twice, see 860, i, 
footnote ; ann. 1763 ; a. v. Kedgeree, 812, ii. 

Dianoond Island ; ann. 1727 : s. e, Negrais, 
Cape, 477, ii, twice. 

Diamond Point ; «. v. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
ii, see 850, i, footnote ; ann. 1727 : 8. t>. 
Pasei, 617, ii. 

Diamond Sand ; s. v. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
ii; ann* 1683 s s. ». Diamond Harbour, 791, 
ii. 

Diamodna; a. v, Jumna, 358, i. 

Diamper; ann. 1504 : s. e. Oaimal, 770, ii. 

DiangS ; ann, 1644 •. s. v. Hoogly, 822, i. 

Diapers ; s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Diar ; s. v. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Diardanes ; s, v. Bun*ampooter, 101, ii. 

Dib ; ann. 1554 : s. v. Malabar, 412, ii. 

Dibajat •, s.v. Maldives, 417, ii ; ann, 851:8. a, 
Maldives, 417, ii ; ann, 1150 : 3.v. Maldives, 
418, i. 

Dib41piSr ; ann. 1450: 8. v. Sutledge, 859, ii. 

Dibas ; ann. 851 : s. v. Maldives, 417, ii. 

Di-bawa; ann. 1553: s. v. Zirbad, 760, i. 

Di-bawarangin ; aim. 1553 : s. v. Zirbad, 
750, i. 

Dicbopsis Gutta ; s. v. Gutta Percha, 809, i. 

Diokah ; ann. 1783 s s. v. Khyber Pass, 814, 
i. 

Dicmrus macrocercus ; 8. ■«. King-Crow, 369, ii. 

Didban ; s, v. Didwan, 792, i. 

Didimus ; ann. 1565 : s. v. Brahmin, 84, ii. 

Didwan ; s. r. 792, i ; ann. 1 679 : 8. v. Triplioane, 
716, ij ann. 1680 ; s. v, Aumildar, 759, i, s. v, 
Juncameer, 812, i. 

Diego Garcia ; ann. 1769 : s, v. Seychello 
Islands, 617, ii. 

Dieu; ann. 1808 ; s. v. S. John’s (a), 591, ii. 

Digby chicks ; a. v, Bummelo, 96, ii. 

Diggory; 8. V. 244, ii. 

Digon; ann. 1546 : s. v. Dagon, 226, ii. 

Digri; a. v. Diggory, 244, ii. 

Digue ; ann. 1686 : s. r. Bendameer, 62, ii, 


Dihli ; ann. 1884 : 8. Delhi, 234, ii ; a, tit, 
1340 : 8. V. Ooss, 208, i ; ann. 1690 ; $, v. 
Cospetir, 202, i; ann. 1193-4 ; s. v. Jeetul, 
849, ii ; ann. 1872 : 8. v. Bahaudur, 759, ii. 
Dihli ; ann. 1834 : 8. r. Delhi, 234, ii, 

Dihly; ann, 1845: s. v. Sugar, 656, ii. 

Dijiah ; 701, ii, footnote. 

Di^: ; 8. V. Dikk, 245, i. 

Dikk ; 8. V. 244, ii ; ann. 1873 ; s. v. 245, i. 
DiTjlj: ; s.v. Dikk, 245, i. 

Diklf: hona ; s. v. Dikk, 24.5, i. 

Dik-Ruml ; 8. v. Turkey, 720, i. 

Dil ; 8. «. Delhi, 788, ii. 

Dilemito ; ann. 1621 : a. v, Bendameer, 62, ii. 
Dili ; ann. 1821 : 8. v. Delhi, 231, i. 

Dill ; ann. 1554: *. v. Brinjanl, 87, i. 

Dilli; s.v. Delhi, 788, ii ; ann, 1376; s.v, 
Delhi, 284, ii, twice. 

Dilll; a. V. Delhi, 284, i, 788, ii; ann 1380: 
8, V, Delhi, 284, i. 

Dilly, Mount; ann. 1759: s.iK Dolly, Mount, 
789, i. 

Dilpat ; s. v. Delhi, 788, ii, twice. 

Dily ; ann. 1480 : s. v. Giraffe, 289, ii. 

Dim ; ann. 1580 ; a. v. Deen, 284, i, twice. 
Dimilo Bemaldes ; ann, 1588 : a. v, Oodavascam, 
178, ii. 

Dimitio ; «. v. Piece-goods, 53.5, ii, 536, i ; ann. 

1781 : 8. V. Guingam, 288, i. 

Dimity; ann. 1784 : «. v. Soosio, 648, i ; ann. 

1878 : 8. V. Badjoo, 85, i, 

DimnrikS ; a, », Honore, 821, i. 

DimdrikS ; 8. v. Midaliar, 411, i. 

DimyrioS; ann. 80-90 ; a. v. Jangar, 343, i. 

Din ; 8. V. Deen, 234, i, 8 times. 

Dinagepore ; «. v, Adawlnt, 758, i. 

Dinapore ; a, v. 245, i, a, v, Batta, 64, ii. 

Dinar ; 8. v. Tanga, 682, i ; ann. 1203 : a. v. 
Mabar, 401, ii ; ann. 1840 : ». v. Tomaun, 
863, i, twice ; ann; 1554 : 8. v. Lack, 382, i 
and ii (twice); ann. 1869 : «. v. DinSr, 246, ii. 
Dinar ; ann. 1360 : a, v. Cowry, 209, ii ; ann . 

1654 : a, v. Lack, 882, ii. 

Dindr ; ann, 1315 ; t. p. Ororo, 214, i. 

Dinar ; 8. ». Gosbeck, 808, i, twice, a. 
Pardao, 888, ii, see 889, ii, footnote ; aim. 
1350: a. v. Cowry, 209, i, 

DIndr ; s. v. Dinir, 245, i and ii, a. v. Gosbeck, 
808, i; ann. 1808 ; a. v. Mabar, 401, ii; ann. 
1G54-C : 8. V, Ruble, 851, i. 
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Dinar ; s, v, 245, i, 4 timeis, 5. v, Ashrafee, 
28 f i, see 61, i, footnote, s. v. Cara*t, 123, ii, 
a. 27. Deaner, 233, i, s. v. Lack, 882, i, twice, 
V. Enpee, 585, ii, twice, 5. 27, Tanga, 682, i, 
twice, s, i’. Tomatin, 707, ii, v. Xerafine, 
748 , i, twice, s. v, Gosbeck, 803, i,5. v. Miscall, 
823, ii, see 839, ii, footnote ; ann, 1800 : s. v. 
Lack, 382, ii, twice ; ann. 1883: s. u, 245, ii, 
4 times; ann. 1840: v. Tanga, 682, ii, 
twice; ann. 1343 : s. v, Beiramee, 61, i, 5 . -y. 
Crore, 214, i ; ann. 1344 : 5. y. Pandm, 265, 
ii ; ann. 1850 : s. y. Cowry, 209, ii ; ann. 
1504-5 : 8, V. Pardao, 838, i ; ann. 1513 : 

y. Xerafine, 748, ii ; ann. 1554 : 5 . v. Lack, 
382, ii : ann. 1556 : s. v, Bilooci, 71, i. 
Dinar, gold; s, v, Bupee, 585, ii, 

Dinara ; s, v. Dinar, 245, i, twice. 

Dinara ; «. v. Dinar, 245, ii. 

Dinare ; s. y. Dinar, 245, i. 

Dinarij ann. 1516; «. y. Pagoda, 500, ii. 
Dinar-i-gabr ; s* v, Gnbber, 306, ii. 

Dinar kopeki ; ann. 1444 : s, v. Pardao, 840, i. 
Dinar Kopeki ; s, v, Copeck, 196, i. 

Dinar Kopeki ; ann. 1443 j s, v, Pardao, 838, i. 
Dinars kopaki ; ann. 1390 ; s» v. Copeck, 
195, ii. 

Dinawar ; ann. 1344 : a. v. Dondera Head, 
249, ii. 

Dindigal ; ann. 1881 : s.v, Barramuhul, 762, i. 
Dindigul; ann. 1801 ; s, y. Sarboji, 601, i ; 
ann. 1868 : a. y. PoHgar, 544, i; ann. 1876 ; 
5 . y. Trichies, 715, i. 

Dindon ; 8- y. Turkey, 719, ii. 

Ding r ann. 1530 ; a. y. Adjutant, 4, ii, twice. 
Dinga ; s. y. Dingy, 245, ii. 

Dfngas ; a. y. Dingy, 246, i ; annir 1634 : s. y. 

Gallevat (b), 276, ii. 

Dingbi ; a. y. Gallevat; 275, ii, 

DingHes j ann. 1878 : s, y. Dingy, ^6, i 
Dingby ; 8. y. Dingy, 245, ii, Pannclway, 
521, ii ' * ' , ’ '' 

Dingi ; a. y. llmgy,' ^ 

Dingies j ann. 17^? 4nd 1810 : a. y. Dingy, 

Dingo ; ann. 15^1 ; a. y. Enble, 851, i, 

Dingnes ; ann. 1706 : a. y. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dingy ; a y. 245, ii, #. y. (gallevat, 275, ii 
Dingy ; a. y. Dingy, 245, ii. 

Dinheiro j a. y. Sapekn, 600, i 5 ann. 1553 ; 
a. y. Laos, 885^ i and ii 


Dio; 839, ii, footnote ; ann. 1537 : a. y. Sicca, 
638, i : ann. 1546 ; a. y. Mustees, 462, ii ; 
ann. 1547 : a. y, Aldea^ 7, ii j ann. 1572 : a, y, 
Ohalia, 139, ii ; a. y. Din, 246, ii, a. y. Mogul, 
The Great J 437, i ; ann. 1614 a. y, Qogo, 
293, ii ; ann. 1615: a. r. Cutcb, 222, i ; ann. 
1644; a. y. Monsoon, 442, iij ann. 1679: 
a. y. Pig-sticking, 844, i 
Dioguo ; ann. 1525 : a. y. Bombay, 77, ii, 
Diomedea ; a. y. Albatross, 6, ii. 

Diomedea exulans ; a. y. Albatross, 6, i. 
Dionysns ; ann. 210 : a. y. Punch, 558, ii. 
Dioscorea ; a. y. Tam, 745, i. 

Dioscorea aculeata ; a. y. Goa Potato, 290, ii. 
Dioscorea purpurea ; a. y. Sweet Potato, 673, i. 
Diospyros Kaki; ann. 1878 : a. y. Persimmon, 
531, i, 

Diospyros kaki ; s, y. Persimmon, 630, ii. 
Diospyros melanoxylon ; a. y. Oalamander 
Wood, 110, i. 

Diospyros quaesita; a. y. Calamander Wood, 

no, i. 

Diospyros Tirginiana; a. y. Persimmon, 531, 5. 
Dipa ; a. y. Deuti, 789, ii. 

Dipa ; a. y. Dewaleea, 238, i. 

Dipali ; a. y. Dewally, 238, i. 

Dipdlpiir ; ann. 1582 : a. y. Sutledge, 859, ii. 
Dipavali ; a. y. Dewally, 288, i. 

Dipdwali ; ann. 1651 : a. y. Dewally, 238, ii. 
Diphth6ra; a. y. Dufter, 254, i. 

Diphtheria ; a. y. Dufter, 254, i. 

Dipi ; a y, Dubbeer, 253, i. 

Dipo ; a. y. Maldives, 417, ii 
Dipterooarpns turhinatus ; a. v. Wood-oil, 741, i. 
Dirafeh ; ann. 930 : a. y, Pahlavi, 836, i. 
Dirderry; ann. 1784; a. y. Sikh, 633, ii. 
Dirdjee; ann. 1610 : a. p, Dirzee, 246, i. 

Dirge; ann. 1804; a. y. Dirs^ee, 246, i. 
Dirham; a. y. Dina^,*245; iya. y. Enpee, 685, 
ii, a. y. Shroff, 63P; 1 , a. y^, Tanga, 682, i ; 
ann. 1336 : a. y. Tanga, 682; ii, 

Dirhem; a, y. Pedea, 798, ii, a. 861, 

ii; ann. 1340: a. y. Jeetnl, ^43, ii a. y. 
Tomaun, 863, i. 

Dirhem hashtkani ; ann. 1340 : a. y., ^eetnl, 
849, ii. 

Dirhem shashtani ; ann. 1340 r a. y. Jeetul, 
349, ii. 

Dirhem sultani; ann, 1340: a. y, Jeetul, 
349, Ji. 
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Dirwan; ana. 1784: s.v. Durwaun, 256, ii. 
Dirzee ; s. v. 246, i. 

Disava; s. v. Dissave, 246, i. 

Disave ; s. v. Dissave, 246, i. 

Disave mahatmya ; «. v. Dissave, 246, i. 
Dispatehadore ; s. ®. 246, i ; ann. 1096 ; s. v. 

246, i, twice. 

Dissaava ; ann. 1681: s.v. Dissave, 246, ii, 
s. w. Vidana 738, ii, twice ; ann. 1803: s. v. 
Dissave, 246, ii. 

Dissava; s. ». Dissave, 246, i; ann. 1685 : s. v. 

Lascar, 389, i, s, v. Dissave, 246, ii. 

Dissave ; s. v. 246, i, s. v. Dessaye, 237, i ; 

ann. 1860 : s. v. 246, li. 

Distoree ; ann. 1630 : «. v. Destoor, 237, ii. 
DitcL ; s. V. 246, ii. 

Ditch, The; s. v. Mahratta Ditch, 410, i, twice. 
Ditcher ; s. t). Ditch, 246, ii, 9. v, Mahratta 
Ditch, 410, i. 

Din ; s. v. 246, ii, s. v. Bahaudur, 37, ii, «. ». 
Grogolla, 293, ii, s. v. Java, 346, ii, s. v. 
Pateca, 518, ii, «. v, Dinl-Sind, 792, i, see 
837, ii, iootnote ; ann. 700 : ». v. Diul-Sind, 

247, i ; ann. 1510 ; s. v. Boom, 681, i, twice; 
ann. 1516 : 8. v. Dahnl, 225, i, s. ». 246, ii ; 
ann. 1525 : s. v. Sind, 634, ii ;ann. 1536 : s. v. 
Mangalore (b), 822, i ; ann, 1546 :s, p. Choul, 
163, i, s. i>. Lascar, 388, ii, s. v. Mnstees, 
462, ii, 8. V. Avadavat, 759, i ; ann. 1553 : 
8. ». Jacqnete, 839, ii, s. v. Maoareo, 403, i ; 
ann; 1554 : s. v. Daman, 228, i, «. v. Goa, 
290, i, 8. ». Malabar, 412, ii ; ann. 1572 : 
s. V. Ohalia, 139, ii, twice, 8. a. 246, ii, 
g. V. Mogul, The Great, 437, i ; ann. 1583 : 
8. V, Sind, 634, ii ; ann, 1590 : s, v. Surath, 
666, i; ann; 1644 : s. v. Mogul, The Great, 
437, ii, 8. a. Monsoon, 442, ii; ann, 1648: 
8. a; 247, i; ann. 1666: 8. ». Snake-stone, 
643, ii ; ann. 1690 : s. a. Snake-stone, 644, 
5 ; ann. 1727 : s. a. Ohoya, 166, i, s. a. 247, 
i; ann. 1813 : 8. a. S. John’s (a), 591, ii ; 
ann. 1844 i s.v. Muncheel, 826, ii; 

Did ; ann. 1554 : s. v. Jam, 810, i, twice, 
Diuan; ann. 1653 : s. a. Chouse, 164, i, 

Dinana ; 8. a. Dewaun, 239, ii. 

Dinamim ; «. a. Dewaun, 239, ii. 

Dkidar; ann. 1030 : s. a. Deodar, 236, ii. 
Dlne-dapper; ann. 1610 : s. v. Soymitar, 608, ii. 
Dinesi; ann. 1610 : 8. v. Maldives, 418, i, twice. 
Din Islands; ann. 1727 : «, i;.Nab6h (a), 468, i. 


Dial ; «. v. Debal, 233, i, s. v. Larry-bnnder, 
387, ii, 8. a. Dinl-Sind, 792, i ; ann. 1553 . 
s.v. Diul-Sind, 247, ii, s. v. Jaoqnete, 339, 
ii; ann. 1554: s. v, Dnbber, 258, ii; ann. 
1638, 1650, 1666 (twice) and 1727: s, v, 
Dinl-Sind, 247, ii. 

Diulcindo ; ann. 1516: s. v. Dinl-Sind, 247, ii. 
Diuli Sind; ann. 1554: s. a. Dinl-Sind, 247, ii, 
Dinlsind ; s. v. Daibul, 220, ii ; ann. 1564 : 

8, V. Rosalgat, Cape, 582, i. 

Dinl-Sind ; 8, a. 247, i, 792, i, s, v. Jacquete, 
839, ii; ann. 1666 : s. v. 247, ii. 

Didl Sind; ann. 1554: s. v, Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 
Diulsindo; ann. 1614; s. a. Dinl-Sind, 247, ii. 
Dmobandiorrumi ; ann. 1510: s.v. Room, 581, i. 
DiutI ; s.\v. Donii, 789, ii. 

Dinxa; ann. 1516 : s. v. Din, 246, ii. 

Div; 8. V. Diul-Sind, 708, i. 

Diva; ann. 1563; s. v. Maldives, 418, ii. 

Diva ; 8. V. Maldives, 417, ii ; aim. 1030 : s. v. 
Maldives, 417, ii. 

Diva-Kanbar ; anu. 1030 : #. v. Maldives, 418, i. 
Diva Kanbar ; ann. 1080 : s. v. Ooir, 180, ii. 
Diva-Kuzah ; ann. 1 030 1 s. v. Maldives, 418, i. 
Dlvtth ; ann. 1883 : Dowally, 238, ii. 

Div&ly ; ann. 1613 ; 8. v, Dowally, 288, ii. 
Diva-Mabal ; ann. 1442 ; s. v. Maldives, 418, i. 
Divan; ann, 1672: s. v, Havildar, 806, ii; 
ann. 1676 : s. v. Dewaun, 241, i; ann. 1718: 
8. V. Dewaun, 240, i, 

Divanahip ; ann. 1765 ; s. v. Dowauny, 241, i. 
Divanum ; ann. 1664 : s. v. Dewann, 240, ii. 
Divar; ann. 1564i: s. v, Bargany, 761, ii. 

Dive ; s. v. Maldives, 417, ii ; ann. 1648 : s. v. 
Din, 247, i, 

Divehe mibnn ; s. v. Maldives, 417, ii. 

Divehi Bajjd ; s. v. Maldives, 417, ii. 

Divi ; 8. V. Maldives, 417, ii; ann. 362 : s. v, 
Maldives, 417, ii. 

Divl ; 8. V. Diul-Sind, 792, j, twice. 

Divot ; ann. 1789 : », r. Ooplah, 488, i. 
Divy4vad4na ; s. v. Jnde, 840, i. 

Diwaen; a. v, Dowanay, 241, i. 

Diwah Mahal; ann. 1442; 8. Tenasserim, 
695, ii. 

Diwral ; ann. 1820 ; «. v. LSr (b), 386, i. 
Diwali ; g. v. Dewally, 288, ii. 

Diwali ; 8. v. Dewally, 238, i ; ann, 1843 : s. v, 
Dewally, 238, ii. 

Diwaliya ; 8, v. Dewaleoa, 288, i. 
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Diwan; s. v, Didwan, 792, i ; anji, 1679-: 5 .^. 

Triplicaiie, 716, i. ^ 

Diwaa ; s, DewaM, 239, ii and footnote. 
Diwan; s. Dowann, 23.9, i (3 times) and ii 
(twice), 5. ©ewanny, 241, i, twico ; ann. 
1178 : 5. «. Dewann, 240, i, twice^ ann. 
1440: s, V. Dewann, 240, ii ; ann. 1834: 
s, 2 ?. Dewann, 240, i. 

Diwani ; s, v. Dewauny, 241, ii. 

Diwani ; «. v. Dewanny, 241, i; ann, 1765: 
s. V. Dewanny, 241, i, 

Dlwanl ’Adalat ; «, v. Adawla-fc, 4, i, «, v, 
Dewanny, 241, i. 

Diwa-salai ; s. n. MacJiis, 406^ i. 

DizUa 5 701, ii, footnote. 

Djalanga ; s. v. Ckelingo, 77.7, i 
Djava; ann. 992 : s. v. Java, 347, ii, 

Djawali.^ ann. 1330 ; v, Java, 348, ii, twice. 
D]eliaanj ann. 1713 : 5 . v. Buxee, 104, i. 
Djempana ; s v- Jompon, 353, i. 

Djengle; ann. 1878 : v. Jungle, 359, i. 
Djorun; ann, 1442 : Ormus, 493, L 

Djotjocarfca ; s. v. Resident, 576-, ii. 
Djokjo-Karta ; s, v. Upas, 727, ii. 

Djonschayeh. ; ann. 15544 s. v. Rhinoceros, 
849, i 

Djungle; ann. 1858 : 5 . v. Jungle, 359, i. 

Do ; s, V, Doai, 248, i. 

Doab ; s. v. 247, ii ; s. v, Cawnpore, 136, i, s. v. 
Coss, 263, i, 8, V. Goojur, 296, i, $, v, Hindo- 
stanee, 317, i, 

Doab ; s . «?. Doab, 247, ii, 248, i, s, v. Goojur, 
296, i ; ann. 1340 ; s, v. Ondh, 494, ii, 

Doai; 8* V. 248, i, 792, i, see 389, ii, foot- 
note; ann. 1727: Arrack, 26, ii; ann. 

1824 ; 8. V. Gnreebpurwur, 309, i. 

Doana ; ann, 1340 : 8» Dewann, 240, ii. 

Doa padecha ; ann. 1666 4 s. Doai^ 248# ii, 
twice. 

Doar; 8* v. 248, ii. 

Dobash ; s. v. Dnbash, 252, ii. 

Dofeashi ; v. Dnbash, 252, ii. 

Dobe; ann. 1804: s, v. Dirzee, 246, i. 
Do-bhashiya; s. v. Topaz, 711, ii. 

Dobie ; «?. Dhoby, 242, ii. 

Dobil; ann. 1666: 5 . v- Dinl-Sind, 247, ii. 
Dobnnd ; s. v. 248, 11 ; ann. 1787 : 5 . v. 248, ii. 
Doby ; ann. 1816 : s. v. Tiff, To, 701, i. 

DocEn ; s. -y. Dewann, 239, ii. 

Dock I ann. 1781 : >5. Daiyk, 232, i 


Dodgeon ; ann. 1748 : a. v. Datchin, 231, i. 
Dofar; 5 . V. Factory, 264, i; ann, 1572 : s, 2^. 

Rosalgat, Gape, 582, ii, twice. 

Dogana.; s. z?. Dewann, 239, ii, 3 times, and 
footnote, twice ; ann. 1440 : s. Dewann, 
240, ii^ ann, 1834: s. z;, Dewann, 240, i. 
Dogazis; ann. 1516: s. v* Sinabaff, 634, i. 

Dog Chonckies ; ann. 1727 : e. v. Dawk, 232, i 
Dogon ; ann. 1585 : 5 . z?. Dagon, 226, ii. 
Dogonne; ann. 1687 : s, v* Dagon, 226, ii. 

Dog’s cry ; 202, ii, footnote. 

Dog’s Disease; ann. 1716: s, v. Morfc-de- 
chien, 450, iL 

Dohaee ; ann. 1834 : -y, Doai, 248, ii. 

Dohai ; s. v, Doai, 792, i. 

Dohai ; s. v, Doai, 248, i, 4 times. 

Dohai ; s, tu Doai, 248, i, 792, i; ann. 1824 : 

s. V. Gureebpurwnr, 309, i. 

Doha’i ; ann. 1837 : v. Lat, 389, ii, 3 times. 
Doit; ann. 1598 : s, v. Bndgrook, 92, k. 

Doite ; ann. 1598 : 8 , v. Cash, 128, ii. 

Do-kaui ; s. y. Bargany, 761, di. 

Dokn ; s. zj. Jowanr, 355, L 

Dol ; ann. 1690 and 1809 : s. Dhall, 241, ii. 

Dolchinney ; s. v. Moors, The, 447, li. 

Poll; s, z?. Dhooly, 242, i, 790, ii. 

Dolichos catjang ; s. v, Cajan, 109, ii. 

Dolichos einensis ; v. Calavanoe, 110, ii, 
twice; ann. 1752 : v. Calavance, 111, i* 
Dolis ; ann. 1873: 5 . y. Knhdr, 378, i. 

Dol jatra ; v. Hooly« 323, ii 
Doll; s V. Dhall, 241, i; ann. 1673: «. v, 
Dhall, 241, ii ; ann. 1727 : 5 . z?. Dhall, 24L 
ii, twice, ®. V. Kedgeree, 364, ii ; ann. 1776 
and 1778 : $. y. Dhall, 24], ii 
Dollar ; s. v. Bndgrook, 92, ii. 

Doller ; ann. 1609 : Boy (a)> 83, ii 

Dollies ; ann. 1880 : s, v. Dolly, 249, i 
Dolly ; 8. z?. 249, i, twice, 8» v, Molly, 440, i, 
twice; ann. 1760: JBandejah, 44, u 

Dolmen; s. v. Oossya, 204, i, 

Dolna ; s. y. Dhooly, 790, ii. 

Dolphin ; s, v* Dorado, 250, i and 251, i, twice ; 

ann. 1578 : s. v. Dorado, 251, L 
Dom ; ann. 1553 : 4 . z?. Tuan, 864, i 
Dom ; s. z?. Dome, 249, i. 
bomadores; ann. 1634: s. y. Cathay, 134, i 
Dombaree ; y. Dome, 249, i. 

Dome ; 5 . y. 249, i. 

Dommaschijio ; ann. 1343 : 5 . z?** Sugary 655, ai 
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DSiiir5 3 S- DomSf 249^ i* 
i)on; «. Bahatidnr, 36, ii. 

Bonabyn j ann. 1646 : s. v. Bagon, 226, ii. 

Bcmai; mm. 1824: s. v. Gareebparwur, 302, i, 
twice, 

Dondera; ann. 1553 1 s. »- Galle, Point cCe, 
275, i, 

Dondera Stead ; s. p- 249, i. 

Boney $ s. v. ii, twice j ann* 1503 • s. c. 
Sombrero, 646, it. 

Bongerijn; ami. 1618 : «. v. Dungaree, 255, i. 
Boni ; «. v. Boney, 249, ii. 

Bonmascbino; aim. 1348 r s. p. Sugar, 655, i. 
Bonna; aim. 1616 : s. v, Dana, 229, i. 

Btonny ; aou. 1610 : s. v. Boney, 250, i. 

Boob ; f. 0. 250, i ; ann. 1810 : 250, i. 

Boobasheeo ; «. ». Bubaeh, 252, ii. 

Boocan; ann. 1759 1 a. v. Sunautl, 661, ii. 
I>oocaun ; s. v. 250, i. 

Boodeej ann. 1813! e. v. Casb, 128, ii, 

3 times. 

Boodo; ann. 1711 1**®. c. Cash, 128, ii. 
Dookkin; ann. 1886 : e, v. Boooaun, 250, ii. 
Boolj ann. 1851 : s, », Bowie, 261, ii. 

Boole ; «. v. Bowie, 261, i. 

Boolee ; ann. 1808 : #. v. Palankeen, 504, id. 
Boolee- wallas j anm. 1846 : s. «. Bhooly, 242, i. 
Booley j an»,i774 ? «. v. Bbooly, 242, i ; ann. 
1784: f. e. Tattooi, 686,ii ]. ann. 1804 : 9. v. 
Palankeen, 604, i. 

Doolha ; ann. 1882 : ®. v. Hobson-Jobson, 319, 

' ii, 'twice; 

Doolie . i>. Bkoely, 242, i, twice ; ann. 
1760 and 1785; *■ v. Bhooly, 242, i; 
ann. 1787 : s. v. Blsdc, 74, ii; ann. 1789 ; 
9. V. Bangy (a), 46, i, «. p. Bhooly, 242, i. 
Booly ; «• p. Boy (b), 83, i, a. p. Manoheel, 
456, ii; ann. , 17 68 1 «f<i iPt Bhooly, 791, ij 
am 1816 : k* f t»*i701, i. 

Boomba ; an|i. 1828 and 1846 ; s. v, 

Boombur, 792,ik,;'|: 

Boombur ; «. v. 792, i. 

Doom palm; 175, ii, footnote, 9. v, BdeHima, 
764, i. 

Boon ; ann. 1879 : s. v. Dhoon, 243, i. 
Boopntty ; s. v. 250, ii. 

Doorga pooja; s. p. 250, ii. 

Boorga Pooja ; ann. 1885 : a. v. Doorga pooja, 
260, ii. 

Boorga-i^i^l, ».,p.Du8S6ra,256, ii, 


Doorsumrauud ; a. v. 250, ii. 

Door-van ; ann. 1 781 : a, p. Durwaun, 256, if. 
Doory ; ann. 1837 : f. p, Doray, 251, i, 

Doot’hies ; ann. 1802; s. v. Tassah, 721, i. 
Do-pa{lah ; «. v. Boopntty, 250, ii. 

Dor; an*. 1190 : «. v, Lar (a), 8l6, ii. 

Dor j #. a. Doria, 251, i, ®- iv Moora, The, 

’ 447, ii. 

Dora ; ann. T882 : «, r. Doray, 792, ii, twice* 
Dorado ; a. v. 260, ii; ann. 1631 : a. r. 251, i. 
Dora Samoonder ; a. p. Sumatra, 667, i. 
lOoray ; ». v. 251, i, 792, if. 

Doraylu; ann. 1882 : s. v. Doray, 792, ii. 
Dorbard; ann. 1750: *. P. Durbar, 265, i. 
Doreour; ann. 1818 : a. v. Jacquete> 389, ii. 
Boroa; ». ». Pieoo-goodB, 58.5, ii, 686, i; ann. 

1786 : a. v. Piece-goods, 685, ii. 

Boresandlu ; ann. 1882 ; a, v. Doray, 792, ii. 
Doresini ; «. t>. Doray, 251, 5. 
port ; a. p. Doria, 251, i. 
i)oria; ». P.261, i. 

I Dorian ; #. p. Durian, 256, ii, 3 times, 

266, i ; an». 1599 : t. r. Durian, 2.56, i 
ann. 1865 : «. «. Durian, 256, ii; ann. 1876 1 
i a. V. India of the Dutcb, 838, i. 

Dorisani ; 9. v. Mcm-flnhib, 483, ii. 

Doriya, *. e. Doria, 251, i. 

Dorje ; s. v. llarjooling, 229, ii, 

Doroga ; #. p. Dardga, 280, i. 

Dor-rje»glin ; a. v. Daijjeeling, 229, ii, 

Dort ; ana. 1598 : «. p. Pool’s Hack, 272, i, «. p. 
Nipa (b), 480, i. 

Doryjann. 1774; «. p. OalaTance, HI, i. 

Dosad; ®. P. Pyke (b), 847, i. 

Dosarini ; *. p. Qarjaut, 800, i. 

Doshib ; ann. 940 ; #. p. Pnnjaub, 562, i. 
Doshaia ; a. p. Shawl, 624, i. 

DoshSka ; t. p. Cangue, 120, ii, twiee- ; ann* 
1420 ! 8. p. Oanguo, 120, ii. 

Dosooty ; a, v. 792, ii, ». p. Piec 0 "good 8 , 686, 

i. 

D6st Mabommed Khan j «. v, Cabal, 106, ii. 
Do-sQlS; fl, «. Dosooty, 792, ii. 

Do-sM ; 8, V. Dosooty, 792, ii. 

Dotchin ; ». p. Datchin, 230, B ; ann. 1696 : 

a. P. Datchin, 280, ii; ann. 1711; a 
I Datchin, 280, !i, 281, i. 

, Dot'chin; ann. 1748 s *. p. Dotohin, 281, i. 
Doieo ; ann. 1810 ; t, p. Dhoty, 248, i. 

Dotiai asm. 1648 : i. a. GHnghaas, 801, i 
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Douane; v. Dewaun, 239, ii, twice; ann. 
1665; s. V. Madras, 407, i ; ann. 1834 : s. v. 
Dewaun, 240, i 

Douane ; ann. 1653: s. «?. Congo-bunder, 783, i. 
Double ; ann. 1676 : 5. v. Snake-stone, 643, ii. 
Double Ooco-nut; 5. v. Coco-de-Mer, 176, ii. 
Double-grill; s. v. 792, ii. 

Doubloon ; ann, 1676 : s. v. Snake-stone, 643, ii, 
Douli; ann. 1702 : $, v. Dhooly, 242, i, 

Dour ; s. 2?, 793, i, twice, 

Dovana; ann, 1440 : 5. v- Dewaun, 240, ii, 

Dow, a. -y. 251, L s. «?. Dbow, 243, i, 3 times; 
aim. 1785 and 1786: s.v. Dkow, 243, ii; ann. 
1810 : s. V. Dhow, 243, ii, s, -y. Grab, 300, 
ii ; ann. 1814: 5, y. Dhow, 248, ii; ann. 
1888 : s. V. Batel, 54, ii ; ann. 1860 : s, t?. 
Doney, 250, i, 5. y. Pattamar (b), 521, i. 
Dowle ; v, 251, i ; ann. 1609 : s, y. Dhooly, 
242, i. 

Dowra, s. v, 793, i. 

Dowrah ; ann, 1827 : s, v, Dowra, 793, i. 

Dozy ; s. y. Demijohn, 789, i, 

Dpyan ; s y. Jompon, 353, i. 

Drachma; e* v. Dinar, 245, i, see 245, ii, 
footnote, twice. 

Dracunculi ; ann. 1712: v. Guinea-worm, 

804, i. 

Dracunculus ; ann. 1712: s, y. Guinea-worm, 
804, i. 

Dragoarias ; «. v. Eagle-wood, 258, ii. 
Dragoian; 5. y. Sumati-a, 657, i. 

Dragoman; y. Druggerman, 252, i; ann. 

1270 and 1343 ; y. Druggerman, 262, i. 
Dragomanni ; ann. 1615 : «. y. Druggerman, 
252, ii, twice. 

Dragomano ; ann. 1585 : s- y. Druggerman? 
793,1. 

Dragon’s whirlpool ; s, y. Negrais, 477, i. 
Dragodmanos ; s. y. Druggerman, 252, ii. 
Dragstoel; s. y. Jompon, 353, i. 

Draj ka almaira ; s. y. Sirdidrs, 638, ii. 
Drdkontas ; ann. 80-90 : y. Tiger, 702, i. 
Drakdntion; ann, 1712 : y. Guinea- worm, 

804, i, 

Drakontfon ; ann. 1712 : s* v. Guinea-worm, 
804, i. 

Dramd Bajo; ann. 1610 ^ Buddha, 91, i. 
Dramida; s. y, Dravidian? 261, ii. 

Dramila ; s- y. Dravidian, 251, in 
Drams; ann, 1724: «. y, Punch, 669, ii. 


Drass ; ann. 1738 : s. v, Oaleefa, 112, ii. 
Drayida; y. 793, i, 5. y. Ohinapatam, 163, ii. 
Dravida ; s. y . Dravidian, 251, ii, twice- 
Dr^vidas; ann. 1045 : s* y. Dravidian, 251, ii, 
Dravidas ; ann. 404: s, y. Dravidian, 251, ii, 
twice. 

Dravidian; 5. y. 251, ii, twice, s. y. Candy 
(Sugar-), 120, i, s. y. Chun5m, 168, i, y. 
Devil Worship, 238, i, v. Gindy, 285, ii, 
s. V, Jaugar, 343, i, y. Malabar, 411, ii, 
twice, 8 . y. Malayalam, 417, i, y. Nelly, 
477, ii, s. y. Pariah, 613, ii, 4 times and 
footnote, y. Pisachee, 540, i, 8 , y. Rice, 
678, i, s, y. Shaman, 620, ii, s. y. Teloogoo, 
695, i, y. Bargany, 761, i, «. y. Elephant, 
795, i ; ann. 1030: 5. y. Malabar, 412, i; 
ann. 1856 : a. y. 251, ii, 

Dravira; «. r. Dravida, 793, i; ann. 1030: 

B y. Malabar, 412, i. 

Dravira; 5. y. Gaurian, 8OO, i, 3 times. 
Dx^awers, Long ; y. 252, i; ann. 1794: 1. y. 

Drawers, Long, 252, i. 

Drecksimon ; y. Scavenger, 606, ii. 

Dress-boy ; «. y. Dressing-boy, 252, i. 
Dressing-boy; y. 252, i. 

Drocmandus ; 8 . y. Druggerman, 252, ii. 
Droga; ann. 1682 : s. y. Dardga, 230, ii, y. 
Tallica, 680, i, 

Droga amara ; ann. 1796 : s. y. Mort-de-chien, 
451, i. 

Droger ; ann. 1673 : 5. y. Daroga, 280, i and 
ii; ann. 1765 : a. y. Tope-khana, 713, i. 
Drogomanus ; ann. 1150 : y, Druggerman, 
793, i. 

Drogue ; ann. 1698 and 1638 : 8, y, Bah^, 45, i. 
Droha ; s> y. Doai, 248, i. ’ 

Drona ; s. y. Doney, 249, ii. 

Drongo shrike ; s. y. King^Orow, 369, ii. 
Drugemens ; ann. 1309 : 9 . y. Druggerman, 
252, X. 

Druggerman ; s, v, 252, i, 793, i ; ann. 1613 : 

5. y. 252, i ; ann. 1738 : s, y. 252, li. , 
Drughement; ann. 1270: s, y. Druggerman, 
252, i. 

Drugo; ann. 1644: Sr y. Panwell, 511, i. 
Drumstick; s, y. 252, ii, 793, i 
Drumstick-tree ; 8, y. Horse-radish tree, 325, i, 
Drus ; ann. 1853 : a, y. Bora, 80, ii. 

Druses; ann. 1615; a, y. Ameer, 12, i. 
Dryobalanops aromatica ; s* y. Camphor, II6, i. 
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Dsomo ; «. *’• Zebu, 747, i, s. v. Zobo, 750, ii. 
Dually; ann. 1C73 and ,1690: s.v. Dewally, 
238, ii. 

Duan ; ann. 1682 : s. v. Dacca, 22&, i, s, t>. 
Nab6b(a), 467, ii, s, v. Pnrwanna, 5G4, i, s.v. 
Chop, 778, ii, twice; ann. 1C83: s. v. 
Kazzanna, 816, i ; ann. 1690 : s. v. Dewaun, 
240, 1 ; ann. 1700 : s. v. Dabbeer,253, i ; ann. 
1771 and 1783 : s. v. Dewaun, 240, i. 

Duanis; ann. 1348; s. v. Dewaun, 240, ii. 
Duanne ; ann. 1783 : s. v. Dewanny, 241, i. 
Dub; s. v. 252, ii, 798, i; ann. 1781 : s. p. 
Ohillum, 149, li, s. v. Ounably, 216, ii, a. v. 
252, ii, twice. 

Dub ; v. Doob, 260, i 
Dubasli ; s. v. 252, ii, 3 times, v. Topaz, 711, 
ii; atm. 1693 and 1780 : s» 253, i; ann. 
1789 : s. V. Butler, 103, ii 5 ann, 1800, 1810, 
and 1860 : 5 . t?. 253, L 

Dubasbes; ann. 1800; s. v. Maisfcry, 410, ii ; 

ann- 1805-6 : s. v. Pariab, 515, i, | 

Dnbba ; ann. 1845 ; s.v. Dubber, 253, ii 
Dnbbab; ann. 1810 i s. v. Dubber, 253, ii. 
Dubbeer ; 9, v. 253, i; ann. 1760 : $. v* 253, i. 
Dubber; s. v. 253, i, s. v. Eesbire, 847, ix; 
ann. 1554; s. v. Beslxire, 848, i; ann. 1764: 
s, V. Gunny, 308, ii , ann. 1808 : f.?;.253, ii 
Dubhaslxiya ; b. v. Dubash, 252, ii. 

Dubs ; B. V. Dub, 252, li. 

Dub up, To ; s. V. 252, ii. 

Ducamdares ; ann. 1554 . b. v. Doocaun, 250, i. 
Ducat ; s. v, Cbick (b), 148, i, s. v. Gubbor, 
306, ii, twice; ann. 1504-5: a. v. Pardao, 
838, i, 840, ii; ann. 1505 : a. v, Japan, 344, 
i; ann. 1506 : s. r. TenassGrim,696, i; ann, 
1511 ; s. V. Opium, 489, 1 ; ann. 1516; a. v, 
Shanbaff, 623, li, twice; ann. 16S4; s, v. 
Porcelain, 549, ii; ann. 1568 : a. v. Visa, 
739, i; ann. 1584, a. v. Pardao, 841, i; ann. 
1711 and 1752; s. v Gubbor, 306, ii; ann. 
1768-71; a. 2 ?. Kobang, 815, 1 ; ann. 1824: 
a. p. Pardsb, 266, ii. 

Ducati ; ann. 1506 : s, v. CaraTel, 125, i, twice ; 

ann. 16G8 : s v. Opium, 489, ii. 

Dnccan ; ann. 1673 : s. v. Puttan, 5G6, i. 

Duces Indiae ; ann. 1860 ; s. v. Duclcs, 253, ii. 
Duck ; s. V. 793, i, j. v. Qui-lii, 568, i ; ann. 
1803: s.v. 798, i. 

Dttokat ; ann. 1640 : s. v, Diampo, 393, i ; aim. 
1570: s.v. Macao (a), 402, i; ann. 1583; 
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s. V. Anile, 22, i ; anil. 1587 : s. v. Lam, 

387. 1. 

Ducket; aim. 1668 : s. «. Opium, 489, li, twice. 
Ducks ; a. v. 253, ii, s. v. Mull, 466, li, s. v. 
Pig-stickmg, 537, i. 

Ducks, liombay, s. v. 253, ii ; aiui. 1860 n.u. 
253, ii. 

Duckys; aim. 1860 : s. v. Ducks, 253, li. 

Ducoes ; ann. 1554 : Doocaun, 250, i. 

Dfidil Miyan; s.v. kVrazee, 267, i. 

DulTadar; s. v. 253, ii ; aim. 1803 : *, v, 253, li, 
Duftor ; s. v. 253, ii, s. v. Outclidrry, 228, i, s.v. 

Dewaun, 239, i. 

Duftordar ; «. v. 25'l, i. 

Duflerkhaima ; aim. 1781 ; s. v. Compound, 

188. 1. 

Duftcry ; s, v. 254, i. 

Duftorce ; ann. 1810 : s. v. Duftery, 254, i. 
Dugala ; 838, i, footnote, twice. 

Duguni; 8, V, Cowry, 209, i, 4 times. 

Dd-gdni ; ann, 1330: s. v. Barguny, 7C1, ii. 
Duggi ; aim. 1791 ; s. v. Shiubin, 027, i. 

Dnggio ; a, v. 254, i, twice. 

Dugong ; «. v. 254, ii. 

Dug-out ; s. V. Baloou, 40, i. 

Duguaza ; arm, 1 516 : a. v. Siuaball, 634, i. 
Dulmi ; a. v. Doai, 248, i. 

DuiTclsdrek ; aim. 1726 : s. ». Iling, 807, i. 
Dukan ; aim. 1654 : a. v. Dowaun, 250, i. 

Dukan ; a. v. Dewaun, 289, ii, *, v, Doocaun, 
250, 1 ; aim. 1810 : a, v. Doocaun, 260, ii. 
DukdudAr ; aim. 1554: a. v, Doocaun, 250, i. 
i Dfikandiir; «. v. Doocaun, 260, i. 

Dukkauj s. p. Doocaun, 260, i. 

Duku; 573, i, footnote. 

Dul ; a. V. Turban, 718, ii, 

Diila; a. tu Dhooly, 790, ii; aim. 1340; s.v. 
Palankeen, 603, i ; ann, 1348 : «. t>. Dhooly, 
791, i, twice. 

Dulbaiid; a. v. Turban, 718, ii, twice. 

Dulboudar Aga ; aim. 1745: s. », Turban, 719, ii. 
Dulboiid Oghani ; ann, 1746 : «. v. Turban, 719, ii. 
DulbontarAga ; aim, 1746: «, -i;, Turban, 7l9, ii. 
DdU ; ann. 1690 and 1662 : s. v. Dhooly, 242, 
i ; ann. 1872 : a. v. Dhooly, 242, ii. 

Dulol ; ann. 1764 : s. v. Deloll, 789, i, twice. 
Dtilsind ; ann. 1564 : a. v. llosalgat, Capo, 582, i. 
Dnlwai ; aim, 1747 : a. v. Dalaway, 787, ii, a. v. 

Dhurua, 791, i, 8 times. 

Dumbars; aim. 1817 : a. v. Dome, 249, i. 
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Dumbaiu ; ana. 1817 ; s. v. Dome, 249, i 

Dumbcow; s v, 254, li, s, v. Puckerow, 556, ii. 

Dambcowed; s. u, Dnmbcow, 254, li. 

Enmbri ; ann. 1328 : s, 'v. Dome, 249, i. 

Pumdum ; s. v* 254, ii, twice, 793, i, s, Batta, 
54, ii; ana. 1848* s. v, 793, i. 

PtLinier; aim. 1680: s. Dustoor, 793, ii. 

Pumpoke , 5. v, 254, li ; ana. 1673 ; s, -y, 254, ii. 

Pnmpoked; ann, 1673 and 1689: v, Pum- 

poke, 254, li, 

Puinree ; 5. -y. 254, ii, s. v. Pain, 227, ii, 

Pumrie ; ann. 1823 : «.-y.Pumree, 254, u, 4 times. 

Pun ; ann. 1654-55 : s. -y. Phoon, 242, h , aim, 
1879 : 5. V. Phoon, 243, i. 

Pun, aim. 1526: i>. Phoon, 791, i, twice. 

Pun ; 5. V. Phoon, 242, ii, twice, s. v, Siwalik, 
639, ii. 

Punapoor ; s. -y. Pinapore, 245, i. 

Dunba ; s v, Poombur, 792^ i, 

Pundee-Rajapore ; ann. 1759 : s.v. Seedy, 610, ii. 

Dunderhead ; 5. v. Pondera Head, 249, li. 

Dungaree; s. v. 255, n, s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i; 
ann. 1670: s. y. India of the Portnguesej 
808, ii ; aim. 1673 and 1813: s, y. 255, i. 

{To he ( 


Dungeree; ann. 1868 : b. v. Dungaree, 255, 

1 . 

Dunnage ; ann. 1784 : a. y. Coolicoy, 192, i. 
Dupatta ; s. y. Dooputty, 250, ii, 

Dnppa; aim. 1727 : s. y. Pubber, 253, ii. 
Pupper ; aim. 1673: y. Pubber, 253, ii, 

Pur ; s. y. Moors, The, 447, ii. 

Dura ; s, y. Jowaur, 355, h 
Purahi ; s. y. Poai, 248, i. 

Durai; s, y. Poray, 251, i. 

Darai; s y. Poai, 248, ii. 

Durajee ; ann. 1831 : y. Larry-bniider, 888, 

i, 

Parbar ; s, y. 255, i, 793, li, 3 times, s. y. 
Khass, 366, ii, s. y. Rajpoot, 572, i, s. y. 
Adawlutj 753, i ; ann, 1616 : s. y, 255, i, s* v, 
Shameeaiia, 621, ii ; ann. 1763: s. v, Coco-de- 
Mer, 178, i; ann. 1793: 5 . y. 255, ann. 
1804 : 5 . y. Buxee, 104, i ; ann. 1809 : s, y* 
255, i; ann. 1813- a. y. Punchayet, 560, i; 
ann. 1814 : s. y. Moonshee, 445, i ; ann. 1822 : 
s. y. Oaliiat, 771, i; ann. 1868: y. Kajee, 
363,1; arm. 1875. s. y. 255, i. 

Purean; ann. 1727 : s. y. Dutian, 256, i. 

ntinued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE EOLKLOEE OE THE 
TELITOUS. 

BY O. B. SUBBAMIAH PANTULH. 

{Concluded ffcwi VoL XXVIIL p, 1S9,) 
XLllL 

The Oat ahh the Mouse. 

A Tale of Village Philosophy. 

Thebe was once a large banyan tree in the 
midst of an extensive forest, covered with many 
kinds of creepers, which was the resort of a 
number of birds and animals. A mouse of great 
wisdom lived at its foot, having made a hole 
there with a hundi*ed outlets, and in the branches 
there lived a cat in great happiness, daily devour- 
ing mapiy birds. 

Now it happened that a Ckandala came into 
the forest and built a hut for Limself, and every 
♦vening after sunset he spread Ms traps, made 
of leathern strings * Many animals fell into his 
traps every night, and it ^0 happened that one 
day the oat, in a moment of heedlessncss, was 
naught. 


As soon as his foe the cat was caught, the 
mouse came out of his hole and began to rove 
about fearlessly. While trustfully roving through 
the forest in search of food, the mouse after a 
little while saw the meat that the Chandala had 
spread in Ms trap as a lure. Getting upon the 
trap the httle animal b%an to eat the flesh, and 
even got upon his enehiy entangled hopelesfelY in 
it. Intent upon eating the flesh, he did not 
mark Ms own danger, until suddenly ,he^ saw 
another terrible foe in the person of a restless 
mungoos© with fiery eyes, standing on his 
haunches, with head upraised, licking the corners 
of his mouth with Ms tongue. At the same jbimt 
he beheld yet another foe sitting ou A I^rahch of 
the banyan tree in the shape of a sharp-beaked 
night-jar. 

Encompassed on all sides by danger, and seeing 
fear in every direction, the mouse, filled with 
alarm for his safety, made a high resolve. Of his 
three enemies the cat was in dire distress, and so 
the mouse, conversant with the science of 
profit and well acquainted with the occa- 
sions on which war should b© declared 
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or peace made, gently addreseod the oat. 
Baying • — 

“ I address tiee in friendship, 0 cat I Art thou 
alive P I wish thee to live ! I desire the good of 
us both. 0 amiable one, thou hast no cause for 
fear. Thou shalt live in happiness. I will rescue 
thee, if indeed thou dost not slay me. An excel- 
lent expedient suggests itself to me, by which 
thou mayest escape and I obtain great benefit. 
By reflecting earnestly I have hit upon that 
expedient for thy sake and for my sake, for it 
will benefit both of us. There are the mungoose 
and the owl, both waiting with evil intent. Only 
so long, 0 cat, as they do not attack me,’' is my 
life safe. Possessed of wisdom as thou art, thou 
art my friend and I will act towards thee as a 
friend. Without my help, O cat, thou canst not 
succeed in tearing the net, but I can cut the net for 
thee, if thou abstain from killing me. Thou hast 
lived on this tree and 1 have lived at its foot. 
Both of us have dwelt here for many long years. 
All this is known to thee. He, upon whom 
nobody places Ms trust, and ho who newer 
trusts another, are never applauded by the 
wise. Both of them are unhappy. For this 
reason, let our love for each other increase, and 
let there be union between us. The wise never 
applaud endeavour when the opportunity for 
success has passed away Know that this is 
the proper time for such an understanding 
between us. I wish thee to live, and thou also 
wishest me to live. This our compact also will 
bring happiness to us both. I will rescue thee 
and thou wilt also rescue mo.” 

Heai-ing these weU-chosen words, fraught with 
reason and highly acceptable, the oat spake 
in reply . — ‘‘lam delighted with thee, 0 amiable 
one, blessed be thou that wishest me to live. 
Do that, without hesitation, which thou thinkest 
•will be of use. I am certainly in great distress. 
Thou art, if possible, in greater distress still. 
Let there be a compact between us without delay. 
If thou rescuest me, thy service shall not go 
for nothing. I place myself in thy hands. I will 
wait upon and serve thee like a disciple. I seek 
thy protection, and will always obey thy behests.” 

Thus addressed, the mouse, addressing in return 
the cat who was completely under his control, 
said these words of giavo import and high wis- 
dom “ Thou hast spoken most magnanimously. 
It could scarcely be unexpected from one like 
thee. Listen to me as I disclose my expedient. 
I will crouch beneath thy body and so shalt thou 
save me from the owl and the mxmgoose, and 


I will cut the noose that entangles thee. I swear 
by Truth, O friend.” 

The mouse, having th-us made the oat 
understand his own. interest, trustfully 
crouched beneath his enemy’s body. Possessed of 
learning, and thus assured hj the cat, the mouse 
trustfully laid himself thus under the breast of 
the cat as if it wore the lap of his father or 
mother. Beholding him thus ensconced the 
mungoose and the owl both became hopeless of 
seizing their prey. Indeed, seeing the close 
intimacy between the mouse and the cat, the owl 
and the mungoose became alarmed and were 
filled with wonder, and felt themselves unable to. 
wean the mouse and the cat from their compact. 
So they both loft the spot and ■went away to their 
respective abodes. 

After this the mouse, conversant with the 
requirements of time and place, began, as he 
lay under the body of the cat, to cut the strings 
of the noose slowly, waiting for a fitting oppor- 
tunity to finish hk work. Distressed by the 
sti-ings that entangled him, the oat became 
impatient and said : - ” How is it, O amiable one, 
that thou dost not proceed with haste in thy 
work? Dost thou disregard me now, having 
thyself suoeoeded in thy object P Out these 
strings quickly ! The hunter will soon bo here.” 

But the mouse, pOBsessed of intelligence, 
replied with these beneficial words fraught with 
his own good:- ‘‘Wait in Bilenoo, 0 amiable 
one ! Chase all thy fears away. Wo know the 
requirements of time. Wo are not wasting it. 
When an aot is begun at an Improper 
moment, It never becomes profitable when 
aooomplisbed. If thou art freed at an unseason- 
able moment, I shall stand in great dread of 
thee. Do thou therefore a'wait the opportunity. 
When I see the hunter approach the spot armed 
with weapons, I shall cut the strings at the 
moment of dii'e fear to both of us. Freed then, 
thou wilt ascend the tree. At that time thou wilt 
not think of anything but thy own life, and it ia 
then that I shall enter my hole in safety.” 

The eat, who had quickly and properly per- 
formed his part of the covenant, now addressed 
the mouse, who was not expeditious in discharging 
his : — I rescued thoo from a terrible danger 
with great promptness, so tihou shouldst do wbat 
is for my good with greater expedition. If I have 
over unconsciously done thee any wrong, thou 
shouldst not hoar this in remembrance. I beg 
thy forgiveness. Be a little quicker,” 
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But the mouse, possessed of mtelligeuce and 
wisdom and knowledge of tlie Scriptures, replied 
with these excellent words : — “ That friendship 
in which there is fear, and which cannot be 
kept up without fear, should be maintained 
with great caution, like the hand of the snake- 
charmer at the snake’s fangs He who does not 
protect himself after having made a covenant 
with one that is stronger, finds that covenant 
productive of injury iustead of benefit No- 
body is anybody’s friend, nobody is anybody’s 
well-wisher ; persons become friends or foes 
only from motives of interest Interest enlists 
interest, even as tame elephants help to catch 
wild individuals of their own species. When a 
kind act has been accomplished, the doer is 
scarcely regarded. For this reason, all acts 
should be so done that something may remain 
to be done. So when I set thee free m the 
presence of the hunter, thou wilt fly for thy 
life without ever thinking of seizing me Behold, 
all the strings of this net but one have been cut 
by me, and I will cut that in time. Be com- 
forted” 

While the mouse and the cat were thus talking 
together, both in serious danger, the night gradually 
wore away, and a great and terrible fear filled 
the heart of the cat. When at last moin- 
ning came, the Ohandala appeared on the scene. 
His visage was frightful. His hair was black and 
tawny. His lips were very large and his aspect 
very fierce. A huge mouth extended from ear to 
ear, and his ears were very long. Aimed with 
weapons and accompanied by a pack of dogs, this 
grim-looking man appeared on the scene. Behold- 
ing one that resembled a messenger of Yama, the 
cat was penetrated through and through with 
fright But the mouse had very quickly cut the 
remaining string, and the cat ran with speed up 
the banyan tree. The mouse also quickly fled 
into his hole. The hunter, who had seen every- 
thing, took up the net and quickly left the spot. 

Liberated from Ms great perU. tjie cat, from 
thabranohesof the tree, addressed the mouse : — 
“ I hope thou dost not suspect me of any evil 
intent Having given me my life, why dost 
thou not approach me at a time when friends 
should enjoy the sweetness of friendship ? I 
have been honored and served by thee to the best 
of thy power. It behoveth thee now to enjoy the 
company SSlf who has become thy 

friend- Like dis<flpleS%^btshifping their preceptor, 
all the friends I have, all my raiatiYes and kinsmen, 
will honour and worship thee. I myself ^ too, will 
worship thee. Be thou the lord of my >ody and 


home Be thou the disposer of all my wealth and 
possessions. Be thou my honored counsellor, 
and do thou rule me like a father. I swear by 
my life that thou hast no fear from us.” 

But the mouse, conversant with all that is 
productive of the highest good, replied in sweet 
words that were beneficial to himself : — “ Hear 
how the matter appears to me. Friends should 
be well examined. Foes also should be well 
studied In this world a task like this is regard- 
ed by even the learned as a difficult one, depending 
upon acute intelligence. Friends assume the 
guise ^of foes, and foes of friends. When 
compacts of friendship are formed, it is 
difficult for either party to understand why 
the other party is moved. There is no such 
thing as a foe. There is no such thing in 
existence as a friend. It is the force of cir- 
cumstances that creates friends and foes. He 
who regards his own interests ensured as long as 
another person lives, and thinks them endangered 
when another peison will cease to live, takes that 
other person for a friend and considers him such 
as long as those interests of his are not interfered 
with. There is no condition that deserves 
permanently the name either of friendship or 
hostility. Both arise from considerations of 
interest and gain Self-interest is very power- 
ful. He who reposes blind tiust in fiiends, and 
always behaves with mistrust towards foes without 
paying any regard to considerations of policy, finds 
his life unsafe. He who, disregarding all con- 
siderations of policy, sets his heart upon an aflec- 
tionate union with either friends or foes, comes to 
be regarded as a person whose understanding has 
beeh unhinged. One should never repoaS truet 
iu a person undeserving of trPst, Fhther^ 
mother, son, matemali /tmhl©;, ■>#on,. J SJil 

are guided by eonsideraUons Of %Bd, 

profit. ' ‘ i r'" 

'^Thou teUest me in sweet words that I am 
very dear to thee- Hear, however, 0 foi^d, the 
reasons that exist on my side. One beeomep 
dear ftrom an adequate cause. One beco^uos a 
foe from an adequate cause. TMS whole 
world of creatures is moved by the desire of 
gain in some form or other. The friendship 
between t^o uterine brothers, the loVe between 
husband and" Wife, depends upon interest. I do 
not khoW any Mnd of affection between any 
persons that does not rest upon some motive 
af self-interest. One becomes deal* for one’s 
libei'ality, another for his sweet words, a third in 
consequence of his religious acts. Generally 
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a person Tbeeomes dear for tli© purpose he 
serves. The affecbion between us two arose from 
a sufficient cause. That cause exists no longer. 
On the other hand, from adequate reason, that 
affection between us has come to an cud* What 
is that reason, I ask, for which I have become so 
dear to thee, besides thy desire of making me thy 
prey ? Thou shoulds t know that I am not forgetful 
of this. Time spoils reasons. Thou seekest thy 
own interests. Others, however, possessed of 
wisdom, understand their own interests too. 

Guided, however, by my own interests, I my- 
self am firm in peace and war that are themselves 
very unstable. The circumstances under%hich 
peace is to be made or war declared are 
changed as quicMy as the clouds change their 
form. This very day thou wert my foe. This 
very day again thou wert my friend. This very 
day thou hast once more become my enemy. 
Behold the levity of the considerations that 
move living creatures. There was friendship 
between us as long as there was reason for its 
existence. That reason, dependent on time, has 
passed away. Without it, that friendship has also 
passed away. Thou ait by nature my foe. From 
circumstances thou becamest my friend. That 
state of things has passed away The old state 
of enmity that is natural has come back. Through 
thy power I was freed from a gi’eat danger. 
Through my power thou hast been freed from a 
similar danger. Each of us has served the other. 
There is no need of uniting ourselves again in 
friendly intercourse. O amiable one, the object 
thou hadst has been accomplished. The object 
I had has also been accomplished. Thou hast now 
no need for me except to make me thy food. 
I am thy food Thou art the eater. I am weak. 
Thou art strong There cannot be a friendly 
union between us when we are situated so 
unequally. I know that thou art hungry. I 
know that it is thy hour for taking food. Thou 
art seeking for thy prey, with tliy eyes directed 
towards me. Thou hast sons and wives. Seeing 


me with thee, would not thy dear spouse and thy 
loving children cheerfully eat me up p ’’ 

Thus soundly rebuked by the mouse, the cat, 
blushing with shame, addressed the mouse : 

Truly I swear that to injure a friend is in my 
estimation very censurable. It doth not behove 
thee, 0 good friend, to take me for what I am not. 
I cherish a great friendship for thee in conse- 
quence of thy having granted me my life. I am, 
again, acquainted witii the ttieaning of duty. I am 
anappreciator of other peoplc^s merits. I am very 
grateful for services received. I am devoted to 
the service of friends. I am, again, especially 
devoted to thee. For these reasons, 0 good friend, 
it belioveth thee to re-unito thyself with me. 

0 thou that art acqtiainted with the truths of 
morality, it behoveth thee not to cherish any 
suspicion in respect of me.*’ 

Then the mouse, reflecting a little, replied with 
these words of grave import : — *^Thon art exceed- 
ingly kind. But for all that, I cannot trust thee. 

1 tell thee, 0 friend, the wise never place them- 
selves, without suffieiemt iH^asooi, in the power of 
a foe. Having gained Ms object, the weaker 
of two parties should not again repose con- 
fiLdenee in the stronger. One should never 
trust a person who does not deserve to be 
trusted. Nor should one repose blind con- 
fidence in one deserving of trust. One should 
always endeavour to inspire foes with con- 
fidence in himself. One should not, however, 
himself repose confidence in foes. In 
brief, the IngbcBt truth of all in reference to 
policy is mistrust. For thin reason, mistrust of 
all persons is productive of the greatest good. 
One like myself should always guard his life from 
persons like thee* Do thou also protect thy life 
from the Ohandala who is now very angry ” 

While the mouse thus spake, the eat, frightened 
at the mention of the hunter, hastily leaving the 
tree rau away with great spemd, and the mouse 
also sought shelter in a hole womewlnu’e else. 


NOTES AND QUERIES* 


PROPOSALS FOR A GLOSSARY OF INDIAN 
RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY* 

It has been well observed that ‘the vocabxilary 
of ordinary life is almost useless when the region 
of mysteries and superstitions is approached,’ m 
the case of races in a different stage of civiliisation 
from our own, and the difficulty has been felt 


in attempting to nK‘r<tly translate accounts of 
religious rites, beliefs and Huperstitione. I propose 
then to attempt the compilation of a G-loseary of 
Modern Religious Terms. 

In collecting material for such a Glossary it 
will have to be borne in mind that the two great 
religions, Hinduism and Islam, have totally 
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different rocabulai'ies, and that it is impoi^tant to 
distinguish them."^ Indeed, to he on the safe side, 
it will be best to distinguish all the religions, 
noting against each term if it is confined to the 
Hindus, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, Muhammadans 
(Sunnis or Shi^s), or to any sect or order 
among these» 

To illustrate what is required, I take a few 
words from the Glossary of the MLuliani Language, 
188 ly and other sources 

Specimens for the G-lossary 

Akharha, s.m -^Literally, an arena, a court 
JCharha, special meaning, an indigo giound 
consisting of one or more sets of indigo-vats , the 
hole into which the water from the vats is run 
off , and the place where the indigo is dried. 

Autark,s m — A childless man. Autari, s.f. — 
A childless woman. Panjabi'* aut^* and“ aunV^ \ 
Hindi " ut 

Buhal, s m. — A yearly gift made to a 
murshidy or spiritual teacher The murshtds 
go round to their disciples’ houses and demand 
their buhal ia the most shameless manner, and 
even carry off articles by force. If the disciples 
arc slow in giving, the murshids curse them and 
pour most filthy abuse on them. Kefusals are 
rarely made. The murshids known as *‘phuUage- 
walasy^ I. e , who give amulets to their disciples, 
are notorious for this kind of extortion.® 

Paluta, s. m. — An evil wish, a curse. It is the 
fear of the Paluta of religious mendicants that 
makes the people so subservient to them. 

Palita, s. m — A piece of paper on which a 
murshld writes some words or marks, and which 
he gives to a person attacked by jins, to drive 
them away. The possessed person sits with a 
sheet round him, and the Palita is lighted, bran 
and harmal are added, and allowed to smoulder 
under him. 

Pareva. ( Not traceable in dioHonaries) 

Phul, 8. m. — (1) Literally, a flower. Phul 
Chunnan (literally, to pluck flowers) is part of the 
ceremonies at Muhammadan marriages which are 
distinct from the religious service. A mirasi^i 
places on the bride’s head a flock of cotton 
which the bridegroom blows away. This is done 
seven times, (2) The bones which remain after 
the corpse of a Hindu has been burnt and which 
are collected and taken to the Ganges (3) An 
amulet, a charm. The belief in the power of 
amulets is uni versal. Those who give, or rather 

1 See Panjal) Census Befort, 1902, ohj VI. § 18, p. 287. 


sell, amulets are, fh’stly, Sayyids and Qor&hfs, 
who are considered more pleasing to God than 
others, secondly, the incumbents of shidhes and 
their sons ; thirdly, impostors who can persuade 
people of the efficacy of their amulets It is not 
essential that a person should be either learned 
or moral to establish his character as a giver of 
efficacious amulets Amulets are asked and given 
for almost every human want or to avert evei'y 
possible ill, and to cure every kind of sickness. 
The following are the most common : — (1) Bilcmin 
da phul — A charm to win the heart of a woman 
(2) Dushmani da phul, — - To make two persons 
quarrel, especially a married couple, and the 
husband to divorce his wife. (3) Halakat da 
plmL — To make an enemy die. (4) Nazar da 
phul, — To avert the evil eye. (5) Mali da phul — 
To produce much butter in the churn (6) Sinhari 
da phul, — The charm of the churndasher — 
to attract all the butter in his neighbours’ 
eburus into bis own. (7) Mula da phul, — To avert 
*^mula,'^ a bliglit. Amulets are written on 
pieces of paper and on leaves, and sometimes 
consist of legible words as **ya All ah, but more 
often of unintelligible signs. The price paid is 
I called “moifcfe,” and whenever the desired result 
is attained a present is made in addition. 

Pokhu, omen (Western Panjabi). JBhara- 
pokhu-wala, a child born under a good omen. 
Halha-pokhu-wala, a child horn under a bad 
omen. 

Topu Jopu, Kangra. {Mea^iing unknown,) 

Chapri, s. f. — A small flat piece of wood 
about a span long and of the width of a finger. 
Spiritual guides,, murshids, sell to their dis’* 
ciples Cha^pris of ah wood with the following 
words written on them : — Qhark shui^lasMar-i^ 
Farundar — "Drowned was the army 

of Bharoah in the river Nile.” The disciples 
wear these Chapris round their necks as 
prophylactics against remittent fever 

Chung, s. £ — (1) A handful; (2) that share of 
the crop which under former Governments was 
paid to the kotwal or incumhents of shrines either 
by Government or land- owners. It is still given 
in some parts to incumbents of shrines. 

Chhanchlian, s m. — (1) The planet Saturn, 
Saturday ; (2) ^ small mound at the cross streets 
of towns on which Hindus offer oil and lamps on 
Saturdays in order to avert the evil influence 
of Saturn. Sindhi, " Ghhancharu , Hindi, 
“ Sanichar ” " Ghhanchhan hale Kul hala taW’ 

a C/. p?iwl below. 
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wlien chhanchhan burns, all calamities are 
averted/’ Hindus repeat tbese words as they 
place "the lamps as offerings. 

Chelri, s, f. A woman possessed by a jin, or 
evil spirit. Women so afflicted arepair to certain 
religions shrines, — Jalalpur in Multan, Shahr 
Sultan in Muzaffargarh, Uch in Bahawalpurt Pir 
Katal in Dera Ghazi Kban> — • to have the evil 
spirits cast out. The patients sit together, bare- 
headed, on the ground, and sway about their 
arms and bodies to the beating of a drum. An 
attendant of the shrine goes round beating them 
with a whip, while another gives them scented oil 
{phuhl), on their heads, and to drink. The 
performance ends by the exhausted women being 
dragged away by their relations. Chelri is the 
feminine diminutive of chela, a disciple, 

Hakhri, s. f* — (Literally, a little protectrix, 
from rahhan'^ to keep or guard.) A protecting 
amulet. The incumbents of Muhammadan 
shrines sell to pilgrims scraps of paper, with the 
name of God or , a text written on them, which are 
inserted in wooden lockets and tied round the 
necks of oaftle to protect them from harm. 
Skeins of cotton or woollen threads are similarly 
sold at shrines and worn by pilgrims round the 
neck. Hindus also buy skeins of thread from 
Brahmans and wear them round the wrists. All 
such amulets are called Hakhri. 

Bangin, s. f . (1) The vesssel in which cloth is 

dyed ; (2) a bath of heated sand. At the shrine of 
Pir Jahanian in the Muzaffargarh district people 
suffering from leprosy or boils get the incumbentto 
prepare baths of heated sand in which the diseased 
part or the whole body is placed. The efficacy of 
the remedy is ascribed to the saint. 

Sami, s. f. — The niche or shelf in the western 
side of a Muhammadan’s grave. The corpse lies 
in the Sami with, its head towards the north and 
iU face to the west. Hindustanis and Panjabis 
use the Arabic “ lahad^^ for a gr^vemiche. 

Sava, adj. — Green, grey. The feminine form 
savi is euphemistically used by Muhammadans for 
hhang. Hindus, also avoiding the name hhang, 
call it svkha, the pleasurable, [The Jogis call 
hhang, hijia or Shwji-luhuH, and charas they call 
suta. These various names for hemp are of 
interest and a complete list is wanted ] 

Saga, s. m. — A thread or rag given by spiritual 
advlS0r$ to disciples as a charm against evil. 
They exact a price for each. 


Soran, v. a. (1) To ask aid of a saint or 
spiritual adviser; (2) to add fuel to a fire. 

Ganesh, s. m. ~ The share of a commercial 
enteiprise, or of the harvest, which is given to the 
Brahmans, It is given from the harvest by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. 

Nlrgun, a worshipper of God, as opposed 
to Surgun, a worshipper of images. (Not in 
dictionaries.) 

1. Tlie ordinary dictionaries are practically 
useless in this connection. 

2. The difference in meaning: lietween chelri 
and chela will be noted. Has chelri any other 
moaning P We may compare Jogni, which, 
though apparently the feminine of Jogi, seems to 
have acquired at least one very different meaning. 
What are the meanings of Jogni ? 

8. Amiarak, Avaiari, seem clearly derived 
from amtm\ A connected word (in Gurgaon) is 
amgaun, transmigmtion. Any other connected 
words might be noted together with their various 
meanings. 

4. It is of special importance to note all the 
words for * life/ ‘ soul/ * spirit/ etc., with all them 
meanings. 

5. Terms like panih, pMrka ( P sect), dhum^ 
mat (P order), gachha, gma (P), %mmi (Pashto), 
etc., have hithario been tranilated at random. 
A complete list of all the words denoting a reli- 
gious $mt, order, or school is wanted, with a 
pi’ccise definition of each, 

6. Words for religious offerings, rites, spells, 
charms, spiritual beings, in short, all words 
connected with religion and popular beliefs 
might be included. 

7. I should bo glad to receive lists of 
religious terms, with such notes on each word as 
can be conveniently sent on the lines of those 
quoted above from the Muliani Qlmmry. 

H. A. Rose, 

Buperinimdmi of Mhmgraphy, Fmjah, 
July tOOB. 
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GRANT OF KUSUMAYUDHA IV. 

BY 0. BBNDALL, M A., M.R A.S., PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, CAMBRIBOE. 

T his inscnptioa is now edited for tlie first time. Its existence was discovered by me during My 
stay at Haidar abad (Dekban) in March 1899, when th.e original plates were lent to me 
from the Tieasury of H. H. the Nizam, to which they belong, for the purpose of publication. They 
number five and measure by As is usual also in the case of MSS., the first and last were 

oi'igiiially written on one side only 5 but apparently somewhat after the main document was finished 
a few lines of Telugu were added in a different handwriting. The language is otherwise Sanskrit* 
All the rims are slightly raised. The ring is about thick and 5" in diameter. The seal securing 
the extremities of the ring is obliterated. It seems to have been oval. The characters are those 
of Chalukya inscriptions of about the elcYenth century or later ; compare Burnell, Soutli~l%dia% 
JPalcBography ^ Plates VII. and VIII. ^ and Buhler, Indiscke Palaeographie, Table VIII., cols. v. to 
vii. The more remarkable forms of letters, as far as they can be indicated without a plate, which 
hardly seems to be called for, are as follows : — A (initial) is of the general form shown in cols. 11., 
iv., and viii of Buhler’s Table already cited; but it very closely coincides in shape with I, so closely 
indeed that the shape of hoih letters will be best seen by reference to the forms of that letter m 
the Table cols. xii. and xv , line 37. The t lias often a long flourish to the left, as in col. vii , 
line 25, of Biihler, VIII. ; in one case (PI. L, 1. 6) the flourish is curved round so far, over the 
top of the letter, that the characteristic angular addition at the top, used in the Telugu country, is 
placed not immediately over the main part of the letter but over the flourish. In the matter of 
orthography we may notice (e, y., 1. 42) the use of the labial-sibilant, rare, I think, at so late a date. 
The lingual r and I are duly employed in Dravidian forms A few mistakes are corrected in the text 
The chief are : — for n (1. 5) ; ih for i (1 7) ; th for t (1. 8) ; but tta for ttlia in 52 ; for hi (44) ; 
V 7 i for vri (51). The more confused spellings are duly recorded in the footnotes. 

I regret that I have not identified the localities recorded in the grant. Kondapalli (1. 23) 
ought to be the * Oondapilly of the Indian Atlas, near Bezwada, but I cannot find satisfactory 
traces of the other place-names anywhere near. This Kondapalli and also the persons addressed in 
the grant are described as in the region or district (vishaya) of Maihchikonda. 

Tlie most interesting feature of the record is the mention of a new line of rulers claiming 
to be allied to the Chalukyas. The branch of the family was called the Madugoi?.qLa-Chalukya of 
Mudugop^u (IL 8, 9). The founder of the dynasty was KdMrdja whose brother (not named) 
conquered ChiyyArAja. The Polak^si and Ranamarda mentioned in the gather part of the 
inscription are possibly ancestors of the queen-mother, AcludSyL The pedigree rims thRs : — 

K6kira]a. 

Kusumayudha [L]. 

Bijayita. 

Kusunulyudha [II.]. 

I 

Vi]ay6.ditya. 

Kusnmfijxijiha [III ], 

NijjiyarJija=XeliidSv'i, Malbaduiaja, Lobhacbalaka. 

Kusumayudha [IV.] 

(donor of present grant). 

1 Especially as this * Ooudapilly * Was once m the Nizam's dominions. Mogaltt (some 5' miles N -E of 
Bhimavasam) ia noted by Sewell as an ancient pla/oe , blit the surrounding names (m the Indian Atlas, sheet 94) 
give no help, ' * ' 

2 See note 23 below. 
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The record is a grant of the Tillage of MogaluoliuifUTalu, free of taxes, to the brahman 
Doneya of the Kiitsita gotra at the winter solstice of a year not specified. 

TEXT.s 

Firsi Plaie4 

1 Syasti Sritnaiarii sakalabhuvana-saihstxiyama^- 

2 xn ana-MEnayy a-sagfiti dufim H firiti-putranfim 

3 Kaui^iId-yara-pTasada-labdha~r%ilnfi.mwM&tji- 

4 gana-paripMitunfim Syami-MahasSna- 

5 pSd-Enxtdhy atduam bhagavan-N rir%ana([aa)- 

6 prasSrda-satnasadita-yara-vara[ra]ha-laih- 

7 ckchban-8kshana'kshaEa-vatM(§i)krit-S.r&ti-mandalan5.m«a“ 

8 fiyamldh-Syabhntli(tha)-snana-pavitdkyita»vapushamaMadn- 

9 go^L<3La^Clxalukyft]aAm kulain=ala[mjkari8hnu[r'*^] Mudugoxsidtx* 

Second Plate ; first side, 

10 ru-ya(y4)stayya^L K6ki-r^ij-ann]a[li^] s8nanl^*-kfi®- 

11 tya sa kahdnim jugSpcrSpratisasanah 

12 Chiyyftrftjaiii yinmrjjittya(ymirjitya) gfihitam Oaru- 

13 da-dhvajam [|^] RiivanOrjjita-VSta- 

14 la-dhyajam ch=sSsxae(smai) ni(nya)vSdayat [w^] Ayfidhya^- 

15 simhasana-rajya-chihnah parairaayd- 

16 dhy6 Tijigishurwadhyab bhratrl hy«araksha’t 

Second Plate ; second side* 

17 n=-nikhiUn=sdharitrin»nishkantakikntya sa !E[6Mrftjabi 

18 Polak4sir!=apy-ayMld«anujSnespratibaddhll(ddha)~pafc|am»a- 

19 yantu niat«putra-p^utran(lmwiti silnxantatrsannidhaii [d^] 

20 tatrii=aray fe bhOpatir^jl virHsidwranfi- 

21 sha R^m6 Bai?.amardda-n&mtl [l’^] yat-kanyikam 

22 charu-Ohalukya-vam&6 dhatt^ hridi shya® knkd^- 

23 yatdrh clxa [h*^] MarhoM-koijL<Ja®-yishayam»man6haram Ko« 

24 ^clapallim==achakraTn =%atasetatra tatra nay a4ft sa- 

25 ni-kntam(tara) grtoa-sampadain=sadh(ili)«4nya(pti)bhnktavlln [il*j 

Third Plptie ; fifst side^ 

26 K6ki-r^l,]A yairininnirjjitya^o tat*‘Siii{lnwa[na’^]mya 

27 nripayarali tatrsfinuh Kusumayudhalh tad-^- 

28 tmajS Bijayitati tat-sutal.i KuBnmilyu- 

29 dhd vinitajauasrayah tat-snt5 Vijayft- 

30 dity^h tat-sutah Kustimflyudhab. 

31 tat-pita Malbadu-r^ja]^ tad-anujd Tidbliaoka- 

32 laka[h"'‘''] tasy^Wigrajfi Nijjiyar4ja-nto4 babhdyi^ 

33 yir6 dl»ritabh{imi-bhriram(°rah) [i] yad-aiMgam«8,16kya sa 


® Trom t}ie original pls^iteSf * Read ®fi%(Mndna^, 

s probably njotrioal (lldka). e Employed oonftisedly fof iom® wo»d of subdalttg. 

^ Metre ? Read probably wS, 

In the second line acheihram is an exceptional icansion in lai#r Sanskrit, 


^ Metre j Rath5ddhatll. 


Rea4 ni7:jityq, 


Metro : XJpajAti* 
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Third JPlate ; second side. 

34 KamadSvo manyS svayam lajjitavan=ana[n*]gah [ll*] 

35 anena rajfiS STayam=AcliidSvya,m babhuva 

36 virab Kusumayudh.6=yam [|*] yadhasTar6ni2=Aib- 

37 biltayam^* KuinSral.i kula-dvayS kirtti- 

38 dharo ranSgrah [||*] iavanya(nya)van=indur=a — ^^dya 

39 teias=tathapi bhupam Kusumayudh-akbyaih [l*] vis6slia- 

40 ta(t6) n=anukar6ti nityaih paksha-dTaye=py=akshara- 

41 charu'kirtti[ih*] [ll*] sa Kusu[iiaa]*yudhabi=parama- 


Fourth Plate; first sicZe.i® 


42 mai®-mablsvaTab=paratna-brahmanya^7 Haihcliiko^dA' 

43 Tishaya-nivS,sin6 r^sbtrakufca-pramukbami®- 

44 katamji(bi)nas=saina,hya(M)y=§ttham=aj5Spayati [|]* 

45 Kntsita-gotraya Doneya^armtaa- 

46 na(n5) vidava(tha?)dagai9-paragaya atta- 

47 rftyaaa-nitaLt[t]e Mogalucliu(vu ?)yuvulu- 

48 nama-grama[ifa*] sarva-kara-paribMkritya ma- 

49 ya dattam Tiditam=astu vab [l*] 

Fourth Plate ; second side. 


50 a8y*=avadhayah [I*] pdrvatah. MuTiiiasbaka-pola-iiiera[r6]- 

51 y=aTjim}a=vri(vri)kshe adh6iau.kbe sitnasilah^® [l] agneyatab Kro- 

52 vveru vula pola-mOra aSvatta^ttba^-vriksbc na(^)kopa-sila[ina) 

53 silab [l] daksbiiiatal.i koravi-pola muksira-kTi- 

54 nda-sima-silah [\] nairritya[ta*3h 0(?)tai(?)lu-kslietra [|] 

55 pascimatalj Luvvu-sila simam [|*] vayavyatah Palu- 

56 ih rum balagaudi-sima-sila^i uttaratali Tiyidi-gin [|] i- 

57 4anyata[h] N&vuiametta-sitna-siUh [l*] uttarftyanaC^a)- 

58 nivi(mi) ttain=munaiva donaraayyam muppaacjru 


59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 


Fifth Plate.; first side. 

brabtua nulaku-bhara nab(?aarr.) buge siri madbyalajaii=para-, 
mabipati jasca papad=ap8tamauasa bbTivi (I . ^ 

bhfipah y6 palayauti mama dharmmams^idam, samaS^a[m^ , 

mays ' viracbit6-ibjalir=6sh8 m&dfiha [,*] sTadatta* . 

ya y 6 bar8ti(ta) yastiddba(lidha)ram shasbfcim 7arabasahatoan^3 
yisbta(sMbS)yfim jaG^ata krimiCb] bbfixnim L 

yasya bbdmiA prayacbchhati [»] ubban tau 

STarggavasinau Ban.&ay&=yam dbama-sStuCr] ^UpanaCnajm We kale 
vhlmL bhaYadbhib sarTaa=8tam(tfia) bhivmab partiveadrab^ 
y6 bMy6 ya(y&)chat6 Eamabhadrab yasya yasya yada bhuta[m ] bbu- 
JlJ TJ B?dL(tada)=pa(pba)lad. [u] s- da julani op kba _bW 

J — grammar is sacrifioed to liietre. 


' i2EeadvatWiyaretJ - . Pvartna of coarse for ^wtna. 

i« Ai\ chham is missed , read probably for ‘ 4 > haying been erroneonsly placed on the obverse 

X5 xW n«Mnbe»in« of fbU plate xs mcorreot ; the fignre for 4 aav^g P 
«de. ^ erroneone repetition o g or o^&n. 

le Erroneonsly repeated j compare last note. 

IS Possibly to be * 'm ^yeral other (wrmptions of sfwdSiW appear belo-w. 
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Fifth Plate ; second side, 

70 rana Douamayyuru mo lovaj\;lako 

71 luku Bhlma naku ^asaua ]ukaijcia 

72 ri vi nanatka sula ta naih bium 

73 ri ru vatti la (? a) dfl pattuvu 'ft(P)du 

74 vadn paftu rajamauam=i- 

75 chclie[li*j 


TBANSLATIONT. 

Hail! 21 the family of the MadugoijwJa-Chalukyas are glorious, helonging to the gotra of the 
Manavyas praised through all the woild ; who have acquired sovereignty by tlic excellent favour of 
Kau^iki ; who have been cherished by the assembly of the Mothers ; who meditate on the feet of 
Svami-MahSsSna ; who have the territories of their foes made subject to them instantly at the sight 
of the excellent sign of the Boar, which they acquired through the favour of the holy Narayatia ; and 
who purified their bodies by ceremonial bathings after asvamSdhas, Beady to adorn this family, the 
younger brother of H&kirftja, living at Mudugo^^uru, after subduing the earth jirotected it, 
(himself) subject to the behest of none. (L. 12) After winning from OhiyyArdja his captured 
Garuda-banner and his VStfila-banuer mighty as Havana, ho thus nnuounood to him : — My brothci 
KdkirAja, flourishing, victorious, irresistible to his foes, bearing the insignia of royalty of an 
irresistible^® throne, has become the guardian of the whole world, now that he has weeded it of his 
enemies. Polak&si too declared to his brethren in the presence of his vassals that tlieyS® were to 
support the encircling diadem of his*® sons and grandsons. 

(L. 20) In his lineage appeared a very R&ma in battles called Eaijamarda, whose daughter 
the fair race of the Chalukyas cherishes in their heart and as a family-goddess. He came to 
the delightful region of Mamohikoi3.«|l*S Koh^apalli, untravorsed by wheels, 2? ami in his turn 
enjoyed the fortune of the town to which then and there a new proclamation was grant«L 

(L. 26) KdkirAja, when ho had conquered his foes and brought their sons low, was the chief of 
kings. His son was Kusumftyudha [1.], whose son Was Bijaylta. His son was Kustimft- 
yudha [II.], a refuge to the lowly; his son was Vijayaditya; and his, KuBUnjAyudha [III,]. 
His father^® was Malbaduraja, whose youngest brother was LAbhaohalaka. His eldest br'other 
was named Nijjiyarada, a hero who bore the burden of the world. Kfimadeva the hodiloss 'god when 
he beheld his form felt himself put to shame, 1 trow. That monarch had as a son by (his 
consort) Achid&vl the present Kusumayudha [IV.], fierce iu battle, renowned in two races, just as 
Bold ^iva begot on AmbikA Huiuara, Xhe moon is beauteous, and blatncdcHs her radiance ; yet she 
follows not especially king Kusnmilyudha ; for he has fair glory undimuied for over, in one fortnight 
even as in the other. 

(L. 41) This Eusumftyudba [IV.], the great loifl of high brahman lineage, licreby summons 
tlie inhabitants of the district of MaihchikoijiJa, headed by the HdsAtrahQ^as, lioiiig householders, 
and thus orders them. — < Be it known to you that 1 have givon'to the brahman Voneya of 
the Kutsita39 gotra, who has reached the furthest shore of , iho village called Mogalu- 

chupuvulu on the occasion of the winter solstice and have hereby freed it of all taxes.” 
[Boundaiics specified ; and followed by epic Verses of iiiipreeation. The bmmdaries are : E. Mmina- 
shaka ; S. B. Krovvoru“; S. Koravi°; S. W. Otailu (?); W. .Luvvu ; N. W. Pah'li«ru° : N. the 
lull liviili; N. E ]I^uvukmetta,] 

See “V ol. VII, 17 above, wbero iho exordium is the same, — 

95 It would be iemptins to read IyUh>ia{-la), ‘throne of Oudo.' aud lhu« got a pun instead of tautology. 

26 The phrase coatamB a curious mixture of oraiw oUuim and dimla. 

27 Or, if we read avakrmn for achahmm, ‘ straight to Kontjapalli/ 

“ S’ > l^ut ‘ son ■ must apparently be meant j unless Malbadu-rftja bo a title of VijayAditya. 

» -Not' known as a eOtra-aame i but doubtless a oonnootioa with the yishi Kutsa is intended. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 
by the late peop. c p. tielb. 

{Translated hy G, K, Nanman.) 

(Continued from Vol. XXXI. p. 378) 

CHAPTER II.M 

Earliest History of tR© Zoroastrian Religion Introduction — Geography, 
Ethnography, and .General History of Iran. 

With the Medo-P'^rslans and their near kinsmen the Baktrians or East Iranians, who for 
close on three centuries followed the Babylonians and Assyrians in the suzerainty of Western Asia, 
and who, albeit for a ferief space and with little success, overran Egypt and Greece, there enters on the 
stage of universal history an Aryo-European or Indo-Germanie nation to play on it a not 
inconsiderable part. The territory it occupied in its prosperous times stretched from the Caspian Sea 
to the Araxes, and the Oxus, the sea of Aral in the North, and tlie Hindu Kush, the table-land of the 
Pamirs, and the Indus and its tributaries in the East, as far as the Erythrian or Persian Gulf in the 
South, and Elam, Babel, and Assyria in the West. It is usually denominated Iran, i. e., the land of 
the Iranians or Aryans, and the most important parts of which it is made up are Persia, Greater 
Media or Media Proper, Lesser Media or Atropatane, Parthia, and Baktria, together with the Eastern 
provinces. Elam or Susiana is, too, frequently included therein. It is, as contrasted with the fertile 
colony watered by prodigious torrents in which the Semites settled, a mountaino.us country 
traversed by scanty rivers, with an extremely unstable climate, — here and there, and paiticularly 
in the valleys, a considerably fertile but mostly ungrateful sod, which exacted enormous exertion from its 
childi’en. For the greater part it is arid, an extensive waste separating the west from the east. But 
tlie eastern regions are distinguished by fruitfulness and a temperate clime ; while many of them may 
bo esteemed as true paiadiscs. We shall observe that this nature of the lands of Iran is co-related 
not only with the manner of its inlnibitants, but has also influenced the character of their reldgioru 
Iloi'odotus®* extols the sagacity of Gyrus, who, to the suggestion of Artembares and certain others 
of the nobility for an exchange of their poor and parched habitat for a more productive and affluent 
country when it was ip their power to do so, said m reply tha^ i/hey would then degenerate from the 
rulers mto the ruled. Thus the Greeks perceived, and may be the Persians too, that the nature of the 
soil and the climate of the country had made a shrewd, hardy, warlike race of them, a i-aqe which for 
n time dominated the civilised world. These natural characteristics are reflected in the prosaic, 
practical, and .severely austere mofal trend of the Zarathushtrian religion. 

[la this Ohapter, wbea a paw of names is jomed by a hyphen, the first indioates the Aveata and the second 
the oorreaponding Indian tetm-. e.y , in Haoipa-Soma, Haoma is the Aveata expression and Soma the answering' 

Vedio e^imyalent. — T^t,] 

^0 Eerodotu 0 , 9, 122. [ArtemTjares, the grandiatlier of this Artayotes was hoisted aloft, was the person who 
ori^nated a rematk which the Persians adopted and conveyed to Cyrus in these terms : Sinee Jupiter has giren 
the sovereign power to the Persians, and among men, to you, 0 Cyrus, by overthrowing Astyages , as we possess 
a small territory, and that rugged, come, let us remove from this and take possession of another, bettep There are 
many near our confines, and many at a distance. By possessing one of these we shall be more admired by most 
men ; and it is right that those who bear rule should do so , and when shall we have a better opportunity than when 
we have the oommand of many nations and of all “ As\a ’’ P Cyrus^ having heard these words, and not admiring the 
prolposal, be,d0 them db so ; hut when he bade them, he warned them to prepare henceforth not to rule, but to be 
ruled over ; for that delicate men spring from delicate oountries, for t!^at it is not given to the same land to 
produce eroellont fruits and men valiant in war. So that the Persians, perceiving their error, withdrew and yielded 
to the opinion of Cyrus , and they chose rather to liye W a barren country, and to command, than to cultivate fertile 
pjams and be the slayes of others. — Xjk ] 
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JSthnogmphtf. 

Tlie people, after wbom the land is called Iran iu contradistinction to the Turanian countries, and 
who rose to be the ruhug nation, had not been always dwelling tlieie. They gradually supplanted 
more primitive tribes, whom they to all appearance did not hunt down, but in a great measure absorbed 
in themselves. They designated themselves Aryans, just as the Indians discriminated their own 
people by the same appellation from the rest of the masters of the IiKlian peiunsula. In the Avesta 
occasionally we come acioss Aryans and Aryan territories. The Acha'inenidcw prided themselves on 
their being not Persians merely, sons of Persians, but also Aryans, sons of Aryans, and, as alieady 
remarked, the Medes, according to Herodotus, were previously called Aptot. H does not follow from 
this that the Medes were the only ones to bear the name, because the historian was unaware that other 
septs, too, laid claim to it. Even the sparse OssitesSi of the Caucasus, who speak an Iranian tongue, 
assume the denomination of Iron. Aryan signifies noble — those born of pure blood, tbc ingemd. 
Whatever the diversity of the idioms they employ, iu actuality and at least originally they compos(“d 
but one language. Its dialects fall probably into two largo groups, of which oiio had spread from 
Afghanistan in the South over the whole Bast Iran and the North. To it, inter alia, belonged the 
idiom of the Avesta or the Baktrian, while the other swayed the West, that is, to speak with greater 
precision, Media and Persia. Sufficient data are by no moans forthcoming to regard the Avestaic 
speech as that of Media. To judge by the names of the Medes familiar t,o us, this dialoct need not 
have radically differed from the Persian. This conjecture is confirmed by tho fact that the huge 
inscriptions which Darius Hystaspes had incised on the rook of Bohistun, like those iu I’ersia Proper, 
have been composed m old Persian, new Susian, and Assyrian or Babylonian tongues. Had the 
current language of Media been totally other than tho Persian, he would have substituted the latter by 
the former. For tho assumption that the second of the languages in <i,uestiou was Metlian is grounded 
on misapprehension. It is assuredly the language of Susiana, most iiitiuiatuly akin to tho Elamite, in 
which likewise inscriptions are preserved in two dialects, one more archaic than the other. Now it is 
quite possible that the aborigines of Media, 6ubj.agat()d by the Aryans, employed a languugo of tlio 
same family with the Elamite ; but in tlie time of tho Achamionidus and the Aryan supremacy it was 
unquestionably not the recognized speech of the country. Tlio domiiuvtiou of Media was Aryan. 
The names of the vast majority of kings of whom Herodotus makes mention, and somiv of which recur 
in the old Persian cuneiform iiiscriptious, go to prove this. Oppert’s attempts to explain tho names 
presented by Ktesias (in keu of those of Herodotus) by moans of tho Susiau, i. e., the so-called 
Median, must, despite all the iugeuuity expended over them, be reekoiied abortive. 

In reference to religion all Iranians constituted a real unity — wo luavo out of nocoimt 
presumably local peculiarities, — although there is little about them wliioh wo know with absolnto 
certitude. And in antiquity, unity of faith usually goes hand in hand with uniformity of language. 
They all adopted, if not without modiQcations, the Hazdayasna creed. Auramazda is to 
Daiius and his successors, as in tho Avesta, tho Supreme Deity, tho Oroator of all, notwithstanding 
Ihcir perpetual veuoraiiou along with Him of local divinities in pursuance of hMial tradition. And 
Iiow soever Cyrus and Kambyses, as conquerors of alien dominions, may have shajsid their Church 
policy, there are no grounds to warrant the supposition that they wero not adorora iif Mazda Tho 
Magiaiis, a Median sept according to Herodotus, were for both tho nationalitios the sole and legitimate 
leaders of tho cultus and tlio guardians of religious usage. Without them no saerifloial rite could be 
validly perfoiincd. This clearly indicates that in this respect the Modiana were not distinguished 
from the Persians, In this regard they wore differentiated from tho other Iraiiiaim — at least from 
those among whom tho Avesta oiigmatod. Among tho latter the saeordotal class are styled 
Atharvans, or fire-priests, a designation which Strabo still mot with in Oapadocia. Tho uaiuo of tho 


[Dr. Hibsoliniaim contributes a dissertation on their language to tho GrMidtht dsr IrctnitohenPIMelogie, Tb-] 
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M«igi 111 ^ense of priests does not occur ia the Avestafi"^ The prevaleuee, however, even in Media 
of the Zarathushtriaa religion is inferable from the names of two of the most considerable kings, 
Fravartis and Uvakhshatara (Phraotes and Kyaxeres), names which both connote unmixed Mazdo- 
Zarathnshtrian ideas, to wit, “ the professor’’ and ‘‘the promoter of growth.” And they undeniably 
held sway in the East and North of Iran, where lay at all events most of the lands which the first 
Fcui'gci'^A Yendidad enumerates as created by Ahura Mazda for his worshippers and provided 

with all blessings. Moreover, the legendary accounts transfer to Atiopatene the birthplace of 
Zarathushtra, It is admitted on all hands that the service of Mazda was extended as far 
as Armenia. 


We have naturally no records of the religion of the Iranians anterior to the genesis and 
introduction of Zarathushtrianism. But that it was the same in all the tribes may be considered 
certain. The Iranians constituted one of the two septs of the Aryans, of which the Indians 
were the other. And we purpose to show that both originally were adherents of a common 
worship ; wherefrom it directly follows that the ancient religion of the Iranian tribes, apart 
from local divergences, was one and the same, being a ramification of the more pximitxve 
Aryan faith. 

When and whence the Aryans immigrated into Iran, and how they diffused themselves 
over the country is, a problem admitting of no conclusive solution* At first it was held 
that the opening chapter of the Vendidad furnished a clue to it. In this catalogue of countries, 
beginning with the lands of the Aryan fraternity and ending with the valleys of the Indus and 
the Rangha or Xexartes, some read a narrative of the exodus of the primordial Aryan settlers 
in Iran. Others combat this view on diverse grounds, and, inter aHa, because of the inclusion in 
the list of mythical territories. But the latter ob 3 ection is yet far from substantiated, 
Aryanem Vaejo, the Aryan stemdand, is decidedly not a fanciful region, notwithstanding that 
latterly, and also to the glossators of the Farganl, it became a legendary land, the rendezvous of 
Ahura Mazda, Yima, and Zai^athushtra — in other words, a paradise. It is a very real country 
where the weather is unendurable, and which on that account appears to have been abandoned 
of men. Subsequently the phantasy of latter-day generations came to glorify it. Varena, too, 
though we are unable to verify its site, is as much or as little imaginary as the ancient 
countries figuring in the military annals of Egyptian and Assyrian princes, the situation of 
which is obscure to us. Nor is it to bo relegated to the domain of the unreal because it was the 
theatre of the legends of Thraetona and Azi Dahaka. For in that case Babel, too, were 
a mythical city, where another passage locates Azi Dahaka s abode. And how many myths of 
antiquity do not allude to actual and extaut places ? The explanation above 
to me not so untenable. The apparent anomaly with which the author now and springs 
irom one end of the land to another confirms me in this hypothesis. Did we hut fefieCt the 
reo'ions whose situation is established, we should get a clear notion of the gradual expansion of 
the nation. Issuing from Airyanem Vaejo, where colonization was first sought,^ the Aryans 
settle in the desolate Sughdha, or Sogdiana, and progress onward to the neighbouring Margiana 
andNisaea,^^ from the last named to Haraina, the Areia of the Greeks and modem Herat j thence 
to Vakereta, which is probably Kabul, and to Harakhraiti, the modern Helmend. Betwee n 
onlyTassage, Tasnet 7 (Spiegel, 64, 25b where it is supposed to be found mdst be lUterpreM 
differently. See the Monograph Om Omevd mnt Amsta, biz 8 

FMiirs version of the passage is admittedly based on the Pahlavi gloss. Tb. J 

«ir Of the sixfceem Jds. Bine are identified with oerWy. the rest the Pahla^ commenW la our only 
e-uide —SB IS. tST. 1 se?. Dr. W. Geiger’s Geogravhaie von Iran in the Qnmd. Iran. Bkd. is a storehouse of oon- 
densefiiaifoti^ioM and: completely quotes the literature. As regards modern Persia, eren m point of geographj, 

Lord 0 uwon^$ work pre-enMnent -^Tb.] n x a x-jt, 

M Note that here we haye obnonsly to deal with a Colony ; the Aryan land is called not Sughdha, but Gava 

which is in Sughdha. The chapter contains more similar expressions . * 

66 Nisaea is said to be between Bathdhi and Mourn. Literally this is not oorreot. May it not indicate that it 
was oolouized hy emigrants from both ? 
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whiles settlements wei’e attempted in the Northern Hyrknnia and the adventurers had wandered 
forth up to Eagha. 

Next follow, to omit the unidontified Varona and Chakhra (oonjocturnlly both lay 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Oaspoan Sea), the Uaptii Hindu in tho Sonth-onat. and Ragha, 
which latter, a land of inclotnont cold, must Iiave occnpiod more northern Intitndoa. Bo that 
as it may, the doenmont tho editor of tho Farganl einployod to his edifying end hears every 
trace of hoary antiquity. It exhibits tho geographical horizon of tho original author in its 
entirety. His Iranian world does not extend boyuiul. Media and Persia were situate outside 
of these limits. 


ITialory. 


Tho above exposition derives corroboration from the roeordH of tho wars of i.ho Assyrian 
kings. Several times they made inounsions, and prior to tlie Babylonian oonquorors, far into 
Media. Though they did. not completely overthrow it, they pursmid the ohjwt of torrorizing 
the populace by ceaseless raids and predatory inroads, and tlmro founded sporadic colonies. 
Now well nigh all the names of the Median localities and tribes they mention have a non-Aryan 
ring about them, at any rate till the roigii of Haragoii II. Tliis evidonees that the bulk of the 
Aryans before the eighth century B. C. had not pressed forward ho far to tho west. Still wo 
encounter stray exceptions. In near propinquity to the eastern bonier of Assyria tho country or 
the clan of Parsuas is spoken ef, which appear to have dwelt oast of Mlam at tho time of 
Senacherib. Perhaps they wore tho Persians, though tho name might eipially bo an Assyrian 
disguise for the Parthavas or Parthians. In tho annals of SalamamwHar II., ninth century B. 0 , 
he relates of a victory over a certain Artasar who lived not far from ParsuaS, imdspoakH of a prince 
of Huhushka, now called Data, and again Datana.™ Both names are certainly Aryan. Tiglatpioaar 
III. names as the lord of Kummukh, i. e., Komraagone, far in tho west, a Kushtaspi, in which 
uncouth expression we rooognixo tho unmistakable Vislitaspa, Baragon 11. captures in Man 
a Dayaukku, which word ho considers a proper name, but which signifuis a latulgravo dahyuka. 
A similar oversight we discover in Herodotus who calls tho founder of tho Median Monarchy 
Deiokes. Finally, Aslmrahiddan advanced up to Patisoharia, PatushaiTa, the old Persian 
Patishuvari, and there waged war on two rulers whom ho doneminutos Eparna and Siterparna, 
names in which occurs the Zarathushtrian idea oi/rma, tho Ikktrian the saorod gloria, 

Consequently, the Aryans, though settled in tho oast and north, appear to have but tardily 

IsTablisTan empirr'* ptxisHanne oiiongh to 


-f .f tradition available to tho Greeks, BaktriA was, previous to 

‘ 1 ? t egemonj, a pawprfal pmqipalifcy with a tolombly advanced 
whirh^ns'bnf a aT 1 0 account as history a tradition whudi mouihIh highly improbable and 
of hpino* sn t ‘ h'v. ^+1 porhaps not altogether groundless and is capable 

1 aZnl! T. / 1 that the Aryan at first betook himself to Baktria and 

the W few vtrsTh! overlord. Since tho explorations of 

nprind of +h ° impossibility of snob domination hero and at such an obscure 

T^' procodonco oyor other oastorii prinoipaiitios is accorded to 

dvll V fhn r r" tho Median 

aL’ihe^ tho fo J' r!j ‘ to whom Herodotus 

a_scubes tho founding of the empire, is in all probability l,nt tho title of the lamlgrave. Tho 

51aolc obQlxsk, lino 171 hB'L, 101 md 177 Hv . I 71 — 

were also Aryan or Indo Gorman Scytlnann whoHo lanraairo wns* T moans ** Pon u- Aryan/' I’hore 

of tbe ooTintry of Kliubu^ihka soimds iiuito Soyibian. ^ akm partly to tlio Iranian. The name 

pomp, my Bqbylpmsch-AUyreBche Qmhkhie, p, 20?, 
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other nato.es which he specifies, Phraotes and Kjaxares, are good Persian ones, and are familiar 
to ns throngh the inscriptions of the Achsemenides* A revolutionary under Darius claims 
descent from Uvakhshastar (Kyaxares). Another, a Mede, is called Fravertes, and names 
himself Khshathrita, while obviously he is designated Kashtaritu prince of Media in an 
Assyrian fragment.^s Presumably, Khshathrita was the last legitimate ruler of Media, and 
Astyages, whom Nabunaid, the last autocrat of Babel, dubs Ishtuvegu, a Scythian or Kimmerian 
usurper. 

It is definitely known that Astyages was vanquished by Cyrus, and that his own army delivered 
him up to the Persian conqueror. With Cyrus the stock ot the Persians in the first half of the sixth 
century B. 0 assumed paramount power. The Persian dynasts, who, after Hakhamanishya, their 
ancestor, were known as the Acheemenides, weie, it would seem, till now under the subjection of the 
Median rulers. But while the power of the Medes rapidly declined on account of the incursions and 
occasional government of the Scythians, hardy Aryan clans hailing from the ITorth, the Persian might 
constantly increased. Since the time of Oishpis (Teispes) they possessed themselves of Elam, which had 
previously received from Asurbanipal its cou^-de-grace, and thenceforward assumed, by preference, 
the style of princes of Anzan, at the same that they were the regents of Persia as well, Cyrus 

the Great, second of the name, the third according to some authorities, ^as the first king of kings 
of Persian lineage, who, not content with the homage of all Iranian nations, annexed Lydia to the 
Asiatic possessions of hts empire, and reduced by his victorious arms the whole of West Asia The 
sovereignty remained from this time in the hands of the Achsemenides. But after the death of 
Kambyses IL, the sou of the Great Cyius, and of the pseudo-Smerdes, Bardia, and of Qaumata, 
the Magian, the dynasty was transferred with Darius, Daravush, son of Hystaspes or Ylshtaspa, to 
the younger branch. More than once the successor to the throne was not a lineal descendant but 
a distant kinsman of the preceding sovereign, and one who waded through blood to the sceptor. This 
formidable empire, however, despite its bud government, would not so soon have fallen to pieces, had 
the genius of the general Alexander to cope with a Cyrus or a Darius, son of Vishiaspa, and “the 
lances of Persian manhood,” of winch Darius boasted that they had reached far and wide, not been 
committed to the charge of an incompetout and vainglorious despot, who, too pusillanimous to die on 
the battlefield, was assassinated by one of his own satraps. With his fall commenced a new era, not 
only for the people at largo, but likewise for the religion he had professed. The alien hegemony was 
not propitious to the native faith. Its renaissance was inaugurated with the rise of the Parthian house, 
which was Iranian. And this religious revival was consummated under the Sassanides. But that lies 
outside the province of our present research. The historical outline we have presented, and which was 
our objective, must suffice for a background to the evolution of ZarathusMriah religibA down 
to Alexander. But before we embark on the letter exposition, we haVe to ex^tidihe te sbil into 
which the religion struck roots to inquire (to put it differently) on what aliteriot worship it 
was superposed. 

2, The East Iranian Jleligion, 

Of the religion out of which Zarathushtrianism was evolved, or at least which it supei^- 
seded, we are left neither original records nor direct accounts. And yet it is possible ,to picture 
to ourselves its features, collocating for comparison the religious conceptions and usages of 
the cognate tribes and establishing their common traits. The Iranian’s next-of-kin m religion is the 

Ixi anotlier AasyrijEm text he is called town-hailitf of Karkassn, and with ts mentioned Mamitiarsu, the 
town- bailiff df the ALedes. Oomp. my Babylon,-Assyr, Oeschichie, p, 334 seq , and especially p 335, note 1. 

In thy paper on ‘'Het land Anzan — Aulan (Leyden, 1804) I have endeavoured to establish that Anzan or 
Anshn hei&e sigrhifies the part of Elam in which lay the capital of Susa. It is well known that this city was the 
favourite residence of Persian monarohe. 

Noldeke who infers this from Heiod. 7? 11. I think that Herodotus presents as oue the genealogies of 
Xerxes and of Cyrus, and places them both by mistake one after the other See his Aufsatze mr Pers%^hen QeschicMej 
p. 15. [These valuable essays have been contributed in an English version to the JSncyclofmdta jBrltannica. Tb. j 
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Indian. Both are the two enormous ramiiioations of a people which distinguished itself from 
its neighbours by the appellation of Aryan betokening its superiority to them. The languages which 
the two peopiles spoke bear closer affinity than any others of the Aryo-European or Indo-Germanie 
family of languages to which they belong, especially with reference to their primitive structure. 
Grammar and vocabulary, phraseology and decleu.sion, accord to a degree which compels us to derive 
them from one and the same autirpie tongue. Indians and Iranians, then, employed of yore 
one language which may best bo christened Aryan, or, if the term should cover the whole family, 
the East Iranian, And it directly follows that they at one time dwelt in immediate vicinity, nay, m 
the self-same locality, and composed but one nation. Where this has hemi the case we need not 
inquire liere. All manner of conjectures have been advanced and advo(*ated, but not one has till now 
won universal concurronco. Wo would have had to be satisfied wiiJi the answer “somewhere in 
Asia,” but for the theory which some have enunciated of the European origin. But for us the 
problem is of subordinate significance. Suffico it to know that Iranian and Indian liavo boon one 
folk. This postulate will elucidate the striking harmony in tlieir toms of ridigious thought and will 
help us exhibit the salient characteristics of their common erei'd, so far as the vi'stigos thereof 
bequeathed to us render the task feasible. It is not germnno to our purjioao to retrograde 
still backward and to propound the question whether the entire race which comprehended the Asiatic 
or East Iranian and kindred peoples constituted whilom a unify not linguistic alone but religious 
as well. 

But first of all wo stand face to face with the suggi'stion, whioh seoks to asoortain if what- 
ever of religious basis the two peoples share in comiuou cannot ho looked u])oii as the cousefiuenoe of 
a reciprocal intercourse, that is, as concepts and customs which th(*y ndoptiHl the one from 
the other. And as a matter of fact this assumption has been made to explain all the instances 
of consonance in mythology and cult, in the names of deities and rites, and tiius tho nugatory results 
of the scienoo of comparative religion and mythology are demonstrated, the whole strnotnro 
erected by the latter with so much ingenuity and erudition crumbling to the ground, Sound 
strictures these capable of demonstrating tho oxtravaganco of tho comparative method and tho 
vindication of other methods of exposition, which latter in many a ease strike the right nail 
on the head. 

It is a pity, however, that tho now theory falls into exactly tho same insularity as tho older 
one and stultifies itself by its extravagance. However that may bo in general, borrowing 
is out of the question in our particular instauoo. It may bo urged tho Iranians and tho Indians 
were something more than cognate ; they resided in tho clososf proximity. Their bounds 
merged into each other at the Indus. Afghanistan affords an apt illustration. Tho language 
of this country is Pashtn. We are justified to nunilxir it among the Iranian dialects ; and 
yet it so abounds with Indian ingredients that many a scholar has sot it down as an 
Indian dialect, or at any rate an independent tongue very nearly akin to tho Iranian, 

What holds good of language, may not that havo been true of religion in tho earlier 
centuries ? There is nothing intrinsically to militate against tho possibility. But actually it is 
precluded. To indicate the most important objections alorio : Tho common traits they disclose, 
from the religious standpoint, are not of tho ossenco j at least thoy havo no bearing on 
the more prominont conceptions of tho several systems. Thoy relate to tho olomontH allowed on 
sufftianee or those ro-adriiitbod after resistance, Tho points of contact, oven when scrutinised 
individually, point to what wo must regard as survivals of a bygone ago. And thoso relics 
again, when separakdy oxamiiiod in eithor religion, show that thoy havo dovclopod inde- 
pendently and peculiarly. Thoy aro at tho same time in unison and apart from each other toto 
caefy. Mutual adoption would have involved, on tho part of tho Imuians, the assimilation 
t ^ iT ludiaus tho absorption of Ahura Masala and Vohuraano. 

But Ahura Mazda and Voliumano have roraaiuod unknown to tho Indians; and as for Indra, 
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to the Iraniaa he is of the realm of the evil. What most claims our attention is that there is 
so much that is the same in the two creeds, hut which in spirit and nature is wholly antagonis-* 
tic, standing poles apart. In respect of one point we ai^e doubtful, namely, touching the 
Haoma-Soma worship. The service of Soma in the Indian cult is a cardinal circumstance, but is 
so only in the later stage of Zarathushtrianism. It is nowhere alluded to in the Gathaic litera- 
ture. The evident inference, consequently, is that a feature which takes a principal rank 
in the oldest document of a people, and which rises to importance at a subsequent period 
in another, is a loan from the former to the latter. Additional force is lent to the 
deduction when we remember that Haoma does not play any thing like so prominent a part among 
the Iranians, which it enjoys among the Indians; that the Indians have dedicated one entire 
mandala, of the Rig-Yeda to it in its form of Pavamana ; that its votaries, Indra foremost, indulge 
in boundless potations of the beverage, winding up with larceny and mortal fracas ; and that 
they have an inexhaustible dictionary of its honorific epithets and a vast number of compounds, 
one of whose components is represented by Soma, The Iranians, on the contrary, are 
poor in this respect, less lavish, sparing even to parsimony in conferring titles on Haoma. To 
the Soma-imbibing Indians w© find no parallel in the Avesta, It at the same time merits atten- 
tion that in the solitary passage in all the Gathaic texts where Haoma is mentioned, in the later 
addendum to the Tas7La Saptanghaiti we simultaneously come upon the Atharvans or Eire-priests 
‘^who come from afar.” All this tends to make one suspicious as to the Soma-Haoma doctrine 
and as to the cult of it being the relic of the East Aryan epocli. It is indubitable that the East 
Aryans were acquainted with an immortalizing drink, for we find it among the Iranians, and it 
IS equally traceable to the old Aryan or Indo-Germanic age. The myths and customs under 
consideration are at once ancient and universal. Their vestiges can be traced even to the non- 
Ary^ins, I am speaking only of the peculiar shape with which they are invested in the Soma- 
Haoma latria, and this form I am inclined to set down as comparatively later. ^ Again, I am 
not of opinion that the Iranians adopted the Haomo direct from the Vedic Indians, and that 
“ the Atharvans who came from afar ” proceeded from the opposite bank of the Indus, It were 
then not so fundamentally divergent in its agreement with Soma, nor would it have been 
evolved so independently in Iran. And in that case it were not easy to differentiate it 
from Indra and Twahstra. In all probability the parent-land of the Haoma-Soma worship has 
to be sought on the Iranian river Harakhvaiti, whence it would disseminate itself east, north, 
and westward. In the name Sarasvati, then, which was bestowed by the Vedic Indians on the 
invisible stream between the Indus and the Ganges and on the banks of which they originally 
settled, we would have to look for a reminiscence of the holy river in whose vicinity the peculiar 

cult arose.®^ i 


We now pass on to give a oon^ectus of the religion, of the Bast Iraniarts, of the yet 

inseparste Indians and Iranians. 

If they had still clung to a goodly number of auimistic ideas aud usages, nevertheless 
their religion was dicidedly polytheistic. The beings t^y invoked they addressed by a 
variety of honoridc epithets : - The celestials (deva - daeva), the spirits (Asura - 
affluent donors or lot-dispensers ( Ihaga, - bagha, baga), the revered iyajata - yamta). Of these 
appellations the first two are of the most frequent occurrence in both the creeds; the las* ^wo 
aL perhaps more in vogue in one clan than the other. Two of these, dern^d lhaga 
wore current even prior to the East Iranian period, the first being very general, the second at 
least among the Slav people. Asura has its counterpart in the old Norse Asen, ivhile Yajata is 

a congener of the Greek 


fii rctsna, 42, 5. 

62 This oomoidos witli Hillebxandt's oonjeotures, 


V&dBscJiB Mythologis^ L 100. 


bo aoooptod. 


Bxit all bia hypotlieses oannot 
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The divinities were naturo-goda, and the sai^aciiy and science with which men credited 
them must have been taken, to a large measure, for sorcery or a sort of snpornatural wisdom 
not to' be acquired in the way of ordinary meditation, a special divine endowment which none 
but the elect of humanity shared with the heavenly oxistonces. But when those intelligences 
are credited with a beneficent government (suhshatra — huhhshathra) and are styled self- 
willed (sajosha — hamosha), therein resides the germ of a belief in a definitely-ordained world* 

At the head of the supernal world stand seven supremo spirits. And it is not without 
reason that the seven Adityas of India are thought to answer to as many Amosha Spentas of 
Iran. We say not without reason because the figure x'omains constant, notwitliHianding the 
objection that at times more than the well-known seven mentioned by Plutarch arc reckoned, 
and that all the deities recogni^ied as Adityas in the aggregate transcend the nnmber. An 
enormous importance attaches to this sacred number in both tho religions. To illustrate our 
claim by a few out of numerous examples, the Indian equally with ihc Persian divides the 
terrestrial sphere into seven continents, the dwipas of the one, tlu^ Kesh warns of the other; sevei^ 
sacred rivers which are not to be distinguished from the seven tributarioB of the Sarasvati ; 
seven sacred minstrels (Saptarshi) of the Indians, whom tho Iranian depicted in tho sovon stars 
of Ursa Major (Haptoirenga), and diverse symbolical, ritual operations in which the number 
recurs again and again. The number is both anchuit and primival, invesied with religious 
sanctity by both. It has its prototype again in tho coloatial world. The Zarathushtrian 
reformers added to the number their supreme spirits, inclusivo of Ahura Mazda, but aimub 
taneously replaced a couple of them by others, thus keopingto the original figure. Tho Indians 
styled them the sons of Aditi; but reckoned among thorn likewiso Varuna and Mitra and 
Aryaman, and filled the remaining places at pleasure mostly by personification of abstractions. 
How it happens that Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman are precisely divinities of a category other 
than the one which appertains specially to the Vedic mythology and which arc revered most in 
the Vedic period. Varuna, at any rate, takes more after a vSemitio than an Aryan god. In his 
capacity of sovereign and lord of all (Samraj) and controller of tho moral system of the world 
is he the dispenser of precious blessings, but he is at tho same time feared m the judge of all 
transgressions which are brought to his knowledge, however crnuumlcHl they rmnain from the 
eyes of others. To the Iranian, Mithra is principally the avenger of violaiecl faith and the 
redoubtable guardian of pledge or truth, or compact. In the Vedic pantlman tho deity is 
not in her element. Mitra recedes in the background, and, m a naiure-god, m supplanted by 
Indra and others. Only in conjunction with Varuna, with whom she forms a Dyad Qipandm), 
she retains something of her importance. Aryaman appears rarely ahme in the EupVmiaf 
much oftener in company of Varuna and Mitra or with one of them or with one or more of the 
rest of the Adityas, but most commonly with the two first nainod, and once as farming an 
intimate triad.®^ Mitra and Aryaman are synonyms and properly connote * friend * and * bosom 
friend/ the second oftenest in the sense of ‘friend of tho bridegroom/ mtpu and this 

signification is yielded both in the Veda and the Accordingly there is adequate 

ground to claim the inclusion of tho three among tho sovan highest in tho IhiMt Aryan period. 
The Zarathushtrian reformers elevated others to their poBition and allotted to Mitra and Aryaman 
a place outside of the seveu. Mitra was tho poioui divinity of lumination, thriiHt hack in the 
Gathic period^ but so intertwined with tho popular beliefs that in a subHoquent age he was of 
necessity reinstated among the Zarathushtrian Yamtas. ills office It was to befriend and 
succour tho faithful in fight, and ho was, as wo saw, protector of Veracity and Justice. Aryaman, 
whose presence the fraternity desidorate, perhaps was, as tho name loads iis to surmise, the 
guardian genius of tho Aryan nation, tho promoter of their prosperity and tho chorisher of 


68 Uig-Veda, VII. 38, 4. Borgaiguo, U$Ugim Vedigm^ III, 98, and note to p. 102, [The 4vwla. lorn of tlio fod 
Is Mithra, the Vedic form being Mitra. — Tu.] 
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their fertility. And perhaps ive may descry in Varnna the celestial reflex and god-head of the 
king, in Mitra that of the contnmacions nobility, and in Aryaman that of a loyal populace. 


For, that 'Varuna is of the cycle of the East Aryans reposes on a well-founded hypothesis. 
We may leave it undecided whether he was so early adored under that appellation or whether 
this designation is still older and is connected with the Greek Uranos. The first alternative 
has the weight of greater probability. We believe that the personified abstraction which passes 
under the name of Varuna in the Vedic times is more primival than the religions, either Vedic 
or Avestaic. So its absence among the Iranians is tolerably explicable. Such as embraced the 
Zarathushtrian creed were unable to place another supreme deity in juxtaposition with Mazda 
Ahura, the omniscient Ahura. In the new scheme Varuna is superseded by a god, who is his 
equal in several respects, and who, similarly to him, is Ahura (Asura) par eieceZZewce. Varuna 
among the Indians was so intimately associated with the ethical and phenomenal world (which 
they denoted by the word rta) that he to a certain extent coincides with the latter, so much so 
that not without a show of reason is he chai’acterized a personification of rta. Analogously, 
Mazda is as good as identical with Asha, the Iranian parallel of ita, whom the Zarathnshtrians 
have also in a manner personified. Again, as Mitra is associated with Varuna in the Veda, so 
too is Mitra with Ahura in the younger Avesfa.^^ It is neither proved nor probable that this 
Ahura is another being than Ahura Mazda. There is equally meagre evidence for the sup- 
position that the highest God of Zarathusbtrian system has supplanted Dyausss (who is con- 
spicuous by his absence among the Persians) , but was not able to supersede the celestial deity 
Varuna. On the contrary, he unites in himself the importance of both who both are many 
times curtly styled Asura. But in most aspects Ahura Mazda is in unison with Varuna, Dyaus 
is a most primivsel nature-god dating back to anti-East Aryan times. In the Veda he occupies 
a place in the dogma, but in the liturgical exercitation he has sunk into nonentity.®® Not, 
however, that Mazda Ahura is distinguishable from Varuna-Asura only by name. Mazda is a 
creation of the Zarathushtrian protestantism. But they are too similar the one to the other 
for both to be simultaneously adored , and thus Varuna had to yield. When latterly Mitra 
was transferred from the popular creed to the Zarathushtrian scheme of religion, he could not 
remain conjoined with Varuna, but must stand in the same relation to Mazda which formerly 
he occupied with regard to Varuna.®^ 


Recently the hypothesis has been assailed which imputed to the Indo-Iranian the loan of the sacred 
nunaber seven from the Semites, and which sought to e?:plain the figure by a reference to nothing 
more than the sun, moon, and the five planets. V aruna (and Ahura Mazda ?) was supposed to be the 
moon, Mitra the sun, the remaining five the real or apparent minor luminarieg|.«® This theory gives 


^ In tlie dual number and in different cases, [" 

[Mill notes, j9, B. B, XXXL 199 ’ The star Jupiter has been called Ormuzd by the Persians and Armenians, 
and it may be intended here, as stars are next mentioned, but wbo can fail to be struck with the resemWauoe to the 
Mitra-Varuna of the m,g~Veda. Possibly both ideas were present to the oomposer. — Xe. ] 

Jasnu, II. 11. 

LTh^’plssaS'is remarkable as showing the struggles of the faithful with the 
Ahura, the high gods, come to us for help when the poniard lifts up its voice aloud, when the uo^s of ffie horses 
. the strings of the corns whistle and shoot sharp arrows, then the brood of those 

whoso libaiifms ’are’ hatU fail smitten to the ground, with their hair tom ofi (S. J3. i?. XXIH. 148-4^ Tb ] 

M to Herod. 1. 131, is the aoousatave of Zsiis. not of Dyaus. Herodotus means 

w The view here opposed is advanced by P vonBradke,_^aus AWJfasdaniidAe Jwos, Mk 

nnitv of the Amesha Spentas and Adityasy has latterly receded from his position Cf. . , , .,1 

^ndV, Leipzig, 1887. p. 19. and comp. 0. Harlez, Lea <i^e Zoroasl«an,sms. The text will show that 

I am unable fco second the latest theories. . . »• .j. rur^ Thoni ’VirtiJarhf* 1895 

Oldonborg, Die Helegion des pp. 185 and 193 ssg. See my notice of it in the TUol. %dsche. 1895. 
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rise to serious doubts. The connection ot the seven revolving heavenly bodies with tho seven most 
exalted divinities is not so ancient as is supposed, and their idontilication has never been made out. 
Svenhighest gods existedmuch earlier. Besides, the number is not Semitic by origin. _ It is Snmeric 5 
and in aU probability it is an idea as much belonging to the Sumerians as the pre-Som.t.c nations of 
West Asia The sacred number of tho Semites was three and also four, but their holiest was the 
product of the two or twelve. These they discarded in favor of the Sumerian seven, and probably the 
Lst Aryans too, were indebted for it directly to the Sumerian. It is of a truth remarkable that to 
the Aryans ’or Indo-Germans the number seven has had little import. ^ And the Arjans or the 
Indo-Germans came in contaqt neither with tho Sumerian nor with the Semites. 


Beyond these seven, the East Aryans had withal other divinities, the wind-god Vayu. tho belli- 
gerent god of heaven, the dragon-smiter Vrtrahan. who reappears among the_ Indians as 
Indra and revives among the Persians as the genius of triumph, Verothraghna, ami who is not always 
distinct from Tishtar (the latter’s identification with the star Sirius cannot he ahonginal) ; and 
Armaiti who is represented in the Fsda and tho Avesta as the divine prsoiufication of piely and the 
head of the material world, and whom Zarathushtriams received among the satolhtea of Ahura 
Mazda, but who is not reckoned in India among tho Adityas.w Dyaiis, too, must haie been 
worshipped, otherwise the Vedic Indian would not have preserved tlio memory of him. 

There are unmistakable marks which point to the oogiiisaiice of hast Aryans witii demi-gods 
or heroes if many of them were not already deities, who at a subseiiuunt age were degraded in rank. 
This fate may have befallen Trita Aptya or Traitaiia, the Tlirila or Tliraetona Athwya of tho Jvesta, 
origiuaUy the same water-god, or rather (he god of light contending in tho heavenly waters ; witness 
the resemblance of their names and the change of their rOles. And a like lull was net impossibly 
experienced by others of the heavenly beings. To the minor divine creatures belong Manu, the 
lumiferous god and father of mankind, of whom tho Fedu has a vivid reoolleetluii, and Iho Apeola 
a fainter one in Manus-Oliithra ; Yama, in a measure a duplicate of the preoeding, whom as Yimn 
he wholly ousted in the Avesta, — a mythical king of the primordial humanity since perished, and tho 
judge of the dead ; Kj'(jashva-Koresas])a, the vamiuisher of monsters like 'Ihraetona, and mentioned 
as his son in the legend ; finally, Kpshaiid-Korosani, tho arohor who watches over the nmbrosia and 
discharges his darts at him who would rifle tho sumo for humanity.^® Besides, tho much older and 
universally spread legends which Herodotus transfers to Gyms tho Groat must already at this period 
have assumed the shape they present to the Indian and tho Iranian. Furtherjinon), holy TuinatrolB 
or sages were spoken of as a class of soors or sorcorerfl (K.avi, Kavya, Kavau), who were endowed 
with supernatural prescience, and from which class tho later I’ersian tradition lias derived an entire 
line of sovereigns. Of these were tho sapient Ushanaa (Kava XJsa or Usadlian}, his 8 nu-in-lavv \ ayati, 
and his grandson Sushravas (Husravangh). The Indians reooguizo Ifahanas ns the magician 
preceptor of the Asuras, he who forged weapons for Soma and Indra and who awakes the dead. With 
the Iranians, he dominates the demons and makes an unsuccessful attempt at a journey to heaven. 
This journey the Indians attribute to Yayati. Husravangha is the prince of adventurers, and, in 
Iran, avenges the death of his grandfatlior on tho Turanian, miscreant Franrase. Tho ImHis of this 
folklore must have lain in a period preceding the East Aryan, that is, in old Aryan timos, for we are 
spontaneously put in mind of Daedalus and Wioland tho smith.^i If such cunning wizards were 
reverenced, there were others, fabulous male enchanters called Yatns, wlinw* niachinations men 


<5^ Tho form of thQ name in tho ylfosta is Armaiti, hut iho metre taaohoi that it mnii ha?ii bitm premonmoQd, ako, 
Aramaiti in tho GMas, Tho traditional ^ipfnifioanoo of tho word is m two plaoei in the lUg* rmla In ih&Amuta, 
“ the earth/' It is not relevant here if this interpretation of Qayana is oorwot. It only sliowi that people still held 
fast to this sense even m India. 

TO About the Yedio Puramdhi and the A vosiaio Parendi or Ftondi,who^o Identity hftH Min dotthlod by manj^ 
and, among others, by Spiegel, Die Arische Pmode, p. 208 seq,^ compare Pisohcil in ihii V$iUmfm BinUmh L 205, who 
holds them to be identical and explains as tho fruitful" Tradition accords Mr dominioui over tho wliadc^. 

Both in D.M. a, It m. 

Spiegel, JV., 41 mq,^ and ArMie Teriode, pp, 281*287# 
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dreaded, noxious spirits Druhas (At. Drajas), the spirits of mendacity, and perhaps also the Danayas, 
fiendish demons who laid snares for man on all sides. Their craft was black magic, a terror to men, 
and for which they invoked the succour and protection of gods and heroes, but particularly th’e help 
of the aforesaid sages. The palm of satanity was assigned, as is evident from the honorific epithet of 
Vrtrahan-Verethraghna mentioned above, and which is found among both the peoples, to Vrtra the 
fiend, the exponent of the might of darkness. We cannot claim with absolute positiveness that the 
conflict of light and darkness, between the protectors of humanity and their foes, was not merely 
mythical and religious, but bore the ethical significance of victory of truth over falsehood and deceit, 
of right over wrong. The characters of the foremost gods, pre-eminently Yaruna and Mitra, go to 
countenance the supposition. And it is certain that the East Aryans venerated their dead as valiant 
opponents of cruel spirits (Shurdsas= Surao) and as the righteous ones (rtavanas* ashaonish) and 
believed that they tasted of the heavenly water conferring immortality. 

The concord in the cult of the Indians and the Iranians, characteristic divergences of the 
religions notwithstanding, shows that the germs thereof are traceable to the Bast Aryan 
period. The cardinal or central point in the cult was, among both, the fire. Only the 
"j-reat fire-god of the Indian bears another name than that of the Iranians. The former name it 
Agni, the latter Atar. The name Agni is an archaic word, as witness the Latin igms. But 
it is more. It designates likewise an ancient Aryan deity ; compare Ogiin, the name of the 
Slav or Wcndish god of fire. Why it has been extinct among the Iranians can no more be 
determined 5 nor do I feel called upon to hazard a guess. They had in co mm on other ancient 
names of fire and of a sort which never could have denoted fire as such. One was apam-napat, 
the offspring of water, and Narashansa — Nairyosangha, which is usually understood to imply 
“laud of men,” “the eulogized of men.” By apam-napat is doubtless meant the lightning 
dazzling out of the clouds, the medium between heaven and earth, god and humanity. Nara- 
shansa is equally a messenger of the deity, in which capacity Nairyosangha figures in the 
Avesta. But before all, his being the same existence with whom the blest abide in heaven is 
an illuminating circumstance He is, perhaps, a kind of psychopompus, and his^ appellation 
must be interpreted as “he who rules over men, the human habitants of heaven. ’ However 
that may be, the Iranian god of flames has been called Atar from immemorial antiquity — a name 
which became obsolete with the Indian, whilst derivatives of it continued to occur. One of these 
derivatives is Aiharvan, fire-priest, which is the Iranians’ usual and universal name for priest, 
but with the Indians as applied only to the primitive mythical servants of fire who brought 
the element down from the heavens. The fourth Veda is called after it. This Atkarva Veda 
is, as a collection, the youngest, but is the least advanced so far, as religious evolution is con- 
cerned. Take all this in copn6ction with the impossibility of explaining” the word as such 
out of Iranian languages, and the inference is apparent that the denondmation of the fire-god 
most in vogue in the Bast Aryan period was Atap, and that of its prie^ Atharvan. Naturally, 
all the myths which relate to the heavenly fire and the deity presiding over the element its 
origin, its miraculous potency and blessings, the stealing of the cel^tial fire, which the gods 
would preserve from men — how ancient so ever, and however universally dissen^ated, arq 
posterior to the ceremonies observed at its ignition, renewal, and perpetual continu^., f The , 
ceremonies primarily constituted no cult of fire regarded as a divine existence, but wehe inystic, 
magical operations which did not grow into a cult till fire had attained to the digmty of one 
of the superior powers and its effects were held to influence celestial phenomena as well. And 
both the peoples have conserved somewhat of its original character in the sacrifices to fire. 


Vendidad, seq. jy t. • j. • i u-l 

Bergaigne perceives in the name the prayer, literaUy, “ the formula of men, which is not m keeping with 

the Iranian or the East Aryan god’s character. , , ,, ... x 

to Some derive it from ad, to eat, adtar, the eater, the devonrer, which at least is not impossible. 
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The Indians and Iranians lived in the closest proximity, yet borrowing and imitation on 
part of either are out of the question with reference to firo-worshi}). Tliis service has 
unfolded itself among each of the folks so independently and peculiarly, the legends associated 
herewith have been developed on such independent lines, that they defy the explanation of 
mere borrowing. Each instance of similarity must bo considered as arguing that the cult was 
remarkable, even at the epoch of their first existence, for the special veneration of fire. It is, 
as we saw, somewhat otherwise with the Soma worship. Wo very much doubt that Soma, the 
god who derived his name from the intoxicating beverage which was extracted from a plant, 
and which was diluted with honey, milk, and water, in order to bo oonBocrated to the deity — 
a drink which was indulged in to intoxication — was an En.st Aryan god, and that the rite was 
then in common practice. But our scepticism refers to this particular form or phaso alone. 
The Bast Aryans were unquestionably acquainted with a hallowed spirituous liipior, of what- 
ever description and name, a counterpart of the celestial draught conferring immunity from 
death yclept Amrfca, which means ambrosia. This designation the Indians ropoai.crily bestow 
upon Soma. The sacred twins Haurvatat and Araoretat ropresont the food and tlie drink of 
the denizens of heaven to the Iranians, and, in fact, are a personifusation of thorn. The most 
ancient mythical priests, the Indian Vivasvat, Yama, 'I'rita Apatya, probably belonged 
originally to the same class and were subsequently converted into the dovotoes of Roma, while 
in Iran, Vivanghat, Yima’s father, I'hrita and Athwya were the oldest ador<'rH of JIaoma. But 
so early as the East Aryan era this beatific inebriation was not unknown. In it the unsophis- 
ticated natural man beheld a new and loftier life, invigoration of heart and energy, superhuman 
inspiration, but, before all, a way to prevision, prescience, and wisdom transcending human 
faculties. The term which they employed to express this mental condition, vwtia (Av. Madha),?’^ 
has, with, but a slight modification, the like significance for both the nations, and lioncc it cannot 
but have been in vogue at the time of their co-inhabitanco. 

It goes without saying that the hxtria of fire and the worslai) of tins drink of immortality as 
a divine existence, and the magical operations appertaining to it, did not (»rigiiinto first in the East 
Aryan period. Without having recourse to the maze of comparative mythology one nmy take it for 
demonstrated that both the forms of the cult dale from anterior times. Even though not a few of 
the corresponding features which the niytliologists flatter thomsolvos to have discovered in all Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic fables,’’® relating to the god of fire and the celoslial potion, are not free from 
suspicion and objection; there remains a good deal which ha.s been positively oHtaldished and which 
points out that the roots of these concepts and customs lie deeper than in the Indo-iranian stratunt. 
There is no dearth of indications permitting the assumiition that the existeiieo of those forms of the 
cults extend beyond the Aryan world and warranting the conjecture that (he worship of Dionysos, 
a divinity of fertility and of higher life as the consequence of a supernal beverage, has emanated from 
the Semites, or that oven they had it a loan from a precodiiig eivilizatinii, Det ii.s not, however, 
trench upon this far removed region. Hero wo have only to exhibit that both tlio cults constituted 
but one form among the East Aryans, and that it has prolonged its term of life in(,o the Indian and 
Iranian ages, though it has had a development proper to itself in each people and has by consoimcnco 
been subjected to alterations. 


In the sacrifice the central point was the prayer, the spokon word. The priest is called the 
“invoker, the supplicator,” which designation is retained in the Indian ;5c/r,’o Iranian ,aotar. 


« Tbs word oeeurs ns oarly as b the QMU., Tho trailitional interpretation ofTt is » sagacity, " “ kaowIocW’ 

ing drink. As for matlliu, Rweot, — a(‘rman meth, Enghsli ‘‘mead’’ — whidi jg ottinlovwl to wwnifv Boma as 

imTn rll TZ 1 So*-, dcr K. 

Maa, iJeriin, jo 94, p, 13 seq,), tho samo word iisod only lafctorly in this bouho 

*5 Knlm, Dm Eerahkanft dm Ferns uiid dss GtoitsrUran'ks Isi den Indrwrmanen 

Soir can be derived from hu, to pour out (saorifioial drink), as also from hA. to exuross to nrav and tlie 
latter agrees with tbe primary meaning of tho torm for priest. sxprogs, to pray, ana tne 
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And both the folk have from the remote past, when they were one people, preserved a 
variety of technical expressions along with these names, — terms connected with the invitation to 
the offering, the presents and their bestowal, the axioms, the prayers, the hymns, the adoration and 
glorification of ethereal existences, the consecrated water, the operation of the sacrifice and the physical 
state m which they must be conducted. So much as the very quaint views like a belief in the 
purificatory virtue, in a religious sense, of the nnne of cattle which were necessarily sacred animals 
from immemorial antiquity, and the solicitude with which the desecration of fire and water was avoided 
are alike shared by the Indian and the Iranian, which shows that they have been transmitted from the 
ages of their unity. 

But the result of the greatest moment of a comparison of the two religions is that the East 
Aryans must have already built a community, a community invested not with a national alone, but 
with a very definite religious character also. Provisionally, men were admitted into the creed 
immediately after birth with certain rites. But when the neophyte had attained to years of discretion, 
and was brought up to his proper status, he was initiated. The symbols of the initiation were 
a sacred girdle and a cord. The mental training which qualified a man to be a member of the order 
is concentrated in one word, which has no exact equivalent in our language, and all the various shades 
of its meaning it is impossible to convey through a single word in another tongue. It comprises all 
that IS becoming, befitting, in conformity with, the community, and at the same time in an exalted sense 
connotes what with reference to the fraternity is righteous, erect, equitable, holy. It is applied to 
observance of religious obligations, to obedience, to prescriptive usages."^^ An unprejudiced investiga- 
tion of the word requires the recognition of its two-fold import in the Veda as well as the Jvesta* 
And it IS not improbable that early m the East Aryan period it bore, along with an ecclesiastical, an 
ethical sense or significance. 


a. The causes of the diversity of the Indian and the Iranian religions, 
notwithstanding their common descent. 


We endeavoured in the preceding section to give a cursory sketch of the East Aryan faith, 
basing our delineation on the relics to be met with in the Indian and Iranian religions, which prove 
that these two have sprung, if mediately, from the former. The coincidences cannot be fortuitous, 
and BO they admit of ijio other explanation save that of sameness of origih. But we shall not 
call it into question that the Vedio and the Avesta religions are conspicuously divergent in respect 
of their peculiar dogma, their character, with regard to theit cult, and in point of tMr ethics. The 
problem before us is: wherein lie the causes of this vast dissinnlarity in their OOmmonri^^ 

Nay, dissimilarity is too weak and inadequate an expression. The religfchS hrO 
To the devout Zarathushtrita those beings are evil genii whto the ; BrAhiato Ate 
ritual of Soma offering a revolting the Brahman’s cremation an aboinlnable 
sacrosanct fire, his recluse life in solitary contemplation, a repudiation of tho grand law of practical 
activity which sanctifies the earth and cripples the might of the demO^. Whence this sharp 
contrast ? The answer which suggests itself at the first blush is that the making or the forination 
of the two religions is diferent ; nor ia the solution incorrect. TlieV^diQ religion has ttet 

IS, has by degrees evolved itself under the influence of the leading families and Brahm^nic schools 
out of the materials of tfie East Aryan religion. It is the organization of pecpliar ^orm which 
the letter assumed when its professors settled in new places of habitation and saw themselves encircled 
by the representatives of an alien cult, which, if it was not lower, at least corresponded to social 
conditions other than their oivn. Though their own Ault, therefolri was but slightly modified, figures 
of new deities were associated with those they continued to to, apd were pushed to the 


77 Aria, wherefrom Bk. Baktrlan Tk& ted exp^^^s^iT© of the pious mao, as they oonoeired 

him. is the same amongthe foaians ^rgaigme, 

efcress upon the negleoted Htnalistie signifilWoC^ oorreet is Spiegel, Dte Ar.sehe Pejtode, U and 30. 

Pe ptarlez, in his O^iglws Zoroa$t^imi$Yrh pwhhps idealizes too much* 
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foi’efront, infusing fresh blood into their polytheism. On the other hand, the Zarathiislitrian faith 
has been what W0 are accustomed to designate founded — in other words, has issued from the 
gospel of a certain prophet or the combination of a seer and sage, who, in the name of Zarathushtra,, 
apostle of God, proclaimed a new doctrine. It has, therefore, been evoked by a reformation. (That the 
movement was a reformation will be discussed m the ensuing chapter.) But that is not the whole 
solution. The religious innovation of every nation is rooted in the [last of the soil, saving when the 
new teaching is of outlandish origin, like Islam in Persia, Christianity in Germany, or Buddhism in 
China. Then it stands contrasted with the national creed. It combats it., it endeavours to oust 
but IS eventually constrained in order to secure a footing, to respect (‘ortain old ineradicable prejudices, 
traditions, and customs which it seeks, as best it may, to bring in a line with its own. But whatever 
foreign influence aSected the constitution of the J^arathushtnau religious discipline (a question to 
which we return m the sequel) nothing exists in the sacred writings to justify ihe assumption of its 
being an exotic in the soil of Iran, or that it grew first among a people other than Iranians. Its 
religious books are neither wholly nor in part translated from an alum speech. Not a name of its 
Ahura, Amesha Spentas orYazatas, but has an Aryan ring-most of them are, as wo shall see further 
on, quondam popular gods modified. An imported religion Ixuirs an aspi^ot totally difTcuxmt. 

Now, if the Zarathusktrian religion is called forth by a reformation, this religions 
upheaval could not have taken place prior to the separation of the Indo-Iranians. It was 
initiated ata later date. The contiary is atall events advanced in the wcdhknown theory of Martin Haug, 
which makes the disruption of the East Aryans into Iranians and Indians the result of a religious schism. 
This view, to which now but few scholars adhere, derives its plausiliility from the striking circumstance 
among the two races, that while both have so many religious conc<q)tH and practuses in common, the 
gods of the one are the wicked spirits of the other, and, convorBcly, the intclligeuccR which here are 
abominated and warred against are there the recipients of ailoration. Devas (Daevas), Asuras 
(Ahuras), were both undeniably names applied to divine beiugB from immemorial. The first 
term was probably generic, betokeuiug all heavenly powers, inclusive of terrestrial potentates ; the 
second was less indiscrimiuately employed, being reserved for the most exaUed ouch. It is true that 
Asura has gradually acquired with tho Indian, partly in the Vcdic era, a derogatory Hignificance m 
that the spirits so styled are hostile to the Devas, who have perpetually to be (Ui their guard against 
their magic and nefarious arts, with tho Iranians Ahura remained the name of rcvereiico fur their 
supreme deity, always in a favourable sense. Again, while the Indian kept on calling his gods deim, 
daeva came to be synonymous with tho Iraniau^s drukkBh, *Hhc spirit of fakcliood,^’ and was employed 
to exclusively denote the creatures and servants of evil, that the God-fearing Miizdayasnian must 
combat with all his might. There is no denying these facts, but the concluHiouH sought to he educed 
therefrom do not hold water. More penetrating examination rcY(‘ak that they must b(» elucidated 
in another way. 

In the first place, long after the Indians had settled ou the banks of the Bams vati and the 
Ganges, the word Asura^^re tamed its elevated sense. In the hymns of the AbV/- IVtio, the word, with 
most of its derivatives, is still an honored epithet of the most exalted and the mightiest of tlic gods 
of the old East Aryans, and, above all, of the foremost of tlmm, Varumu Nor is it confined 
to them. The youngei genuine titulary deities of Imlia — Indra, Agni, Soma, Rudra — are all 
spoken of as Asuias. Only occasionally, and for the most part in t\w kter hoakn of the Rk, it is 
that we have to suspect a reference to wizard spirits mimical to the ccloHtkls Aiul not till we come 

This hypothesis of Martin Hang was acrooptod thirty yearn ago by mo and also by eminent apeeialiHts. 

In the oldest boohs the name occurs a few times —11. SO, 4, and VIX. 90, 5 ; mm in the youngcut book — X. UB, 
S, where it is assigned to a cortam spirit Tho Sfcli book, which is not of the oldest , Mpeaks of tho non-ciaivio A suras* 
The three remaining places, whore the word is used lu tho plural of the oxisiencoi Iwwtile to tho Dovas, belong t(/ 
book 10. Thoy are, 4; 15b , and 157j 4, la the derivative Asuraban, Amira-killing, which sometimes 
meet with as an honoiifio epithet, the first member 1ms naturally an unfavourable wlgnificanco. Aiura and hmitmn 
denote as often the divine as the demonia(?. Then, again, in the compound ’nmradmi^i ilic iasan© applied akc»' 
to sorcerers (VII. 104, 24), da a has a bad sense. 
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dowa to the Atliarva Veda aad the Brahmanas that this sense is found to preponderate. But even 
then the Asuras are exhibited to us in the light not oE creatures diabolical by nature, not of fiends 
pioper, but as rivals of the devas and obnoxious to their devotees. The word which, per se, originally 
conveys the general sense of “ spirits or beings ” itself occasioned its twofold employment. At all 
events, the modification in question has been brought about unforced, by degrees, and on Indian soil, 
and has no connection with any religious reformation in Iran or with the estabhshment of the latria 
of Mazda. 

On the other hand, the Iranians have more than one god to whom the Indians pray as to devas^ 
to wit, Mitra, Aryaman, Soma. The Iranian comprehends them under the general appellations of 
Yazata and Bagha, without belying his Zarathushtriau creed. Only a couple of passages^o characterize 
a few solitaiy Indian deities as hostile to the Zarathushtriau Yazatas — passages which are very late, 
and which surely cannot be assigned to the incipient stage of the Mazdayasnian fraternity. 

In fine, throughout the Veda there is no trace of a conflict with the dogma of Zoroaster and not 
the faintest testimony that the minstrels and the Brahmans were cognisant of the worship of Mazda, 
which would have been the case to a certainty had hostility to the reform movement led the Indians 
-to secede from their union with the cognate sept and to wander far afield in search of a separate 
habitat of their own. 

Accordingly, though we cannot subscribe to the hypothesis that the Vedic and the Zarathush- 
ti;ian religions sprang when both the tribes were still flourishing together, and that the rise of 
religious innovations occasioned dissension, perhaps a crusade, still it has an atom of validity in it. 
No external circumstances in themselves are capable of explaining the radical differences which obtain 
between the two systems that have issued from one and the same source. The centrifugal or diverg- 
ing tendencies in both must have been present at least in an embryonic stage in the East Aryan 
period subsequently to break out with such distinct sharpness. That they culminated in an open rup- 
ture IS probable. The split was presumably more acutely felt than overtly avowed. It, however, con- 
tributed to an ostraiigeraeut between the brother clans, and it strikes me as likely that thiswaswhatin 
tact happened. Novel theless, the birth of the Vedic as well as the Zarathushtrian religion was posterior 
by far to their separation. Neither of the systems is the direct outcome of the East Aryan religion. 
A considerable interval must have elapsed between their genesis and the disjunction of the old Aryan 
community during which the archaic faith unfolded itself in diverse mutually antithetical currents, 
fl’he probabilities are that subsequently to the settlement in India the one tendency first attained to 
consolidation, and that Zaraihushtrianism represented the other tendency long after, and, inasmuch 
as it answered to the spirit or genius of the Iranian nation, it found its way among them. 

But external circumstances likewise co-operated to bring about the result. The feriile India 
lying under a warm sky, with its luxuriant vegetation and its superabundance of everything, made 
wusteiiauce, without considerable exertion, possible, conducing m the end to indolence, tranquil 
meditation, and self-absorption. Surrounded on the two sides by ocean ani cut off in the North and 
North-west fiom other peoples by high chains of mountains and a great river, the new m-dwellers 
of India wore deprived of all opportunities to participate m the historical development proceeding in 
the West. Ihe Indian Aryans began by waging war upon the autochthonous tribes who disputed 
with the intruders the possession of the land. In many Vedic hymns we perceive the echo of their 
wirugglos. The martial Soma-dnnking Indra, with his stormy Maruts, at whose head was the terrible 
Kndra, wore more than Varuna and his circle, the dominant gods appropriate to the stirring times. 
Even Agni, more of a divinity of the priest than the warrior, engaged several times in Indra’* 
battles. But after the termination of the conflict betweeM the new lords and the natives, the might of 
the latter beiug broken and the supremacy of the Aryans, assured, when the internecine feuds 
wliioh the Aryans carried on to ^heir immense detriment had subsided, and when there was little 


« Indra, SWrn (forva ? h e., fwa) and the Naonbaitya (Nasatya) — Vemlidad, 10, 9, 19, 43. 
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incentive to deeds of valour, little occasion for eruption and invasion, the people would yield them- 
selves in their undisturbed prosperity to their predilection for speculation or philosophy. 

Iran, on the contrary, is, as we said before, in comparison to India, an indigent country, fertilized 
by no great rivers, having an arid soil, and a frequently unfriendly and very unequal climate. He 
who would enjoy there the sweets of life must work in the sweat of his brow and extort scanty 
produce from a reluctant soil. Protected by nature only in the east, and but partially m the 
west, its northern frontier is entirely exposed to the incursion of wild hord<>s, who, famishing 
in a still more sterile region, inundate the land in serried masses as often as they can reckon 
on a successful foray. Along its western marches it was abandoiu'd to the ambition and ferocity 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian monarchies. A people who took up their aboclo in such a clime 
must be perpetually on their guard and under arms, else, as it happened not rarely, it was ravaged 
by a merciless enemy ; and the moment the authority of the invaders declin«l, there followed the 
inevitable inroads on their side to avenge the discomfiture. Such latitudes breisi no anchorites 
or ascetics, nor speculative thinkers either, but men of action who conceive life as a constant 
struggle against the powers of darkness and evil. Vigilance and energetic activity, the grand 
commandments of the Zarathushtrian daena, were laws which nature imposed on the land long 
before they stood insciibed in the Aivsia. 

(To be continued.) 


SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 


Translated from. German Poets. 


BY j?ROFEf3SOE; 0. OAPPELIBB, Pn.D., JJBNA. 

Work, 

1 

Wem wohl dgfl Gliick die schonste Palme bent ? 

Wer frendig thut, sioh des Gethanen front. 

^ II 

tasy6paiti narasyfinkam lakshmir adhikadurlabhd | 
yah karfiti sukhi karma kfitaklryat ch^ tushyati || 

€/. Introd. 30. 

2 


Gouthje, 


Arbeit maoht das Leben siissj 
Macht es nie zur Last ; 

Der nur hat Bekiimmemiss, 

Der die Arbeit hasst. 

Burmann, 

I 

laghayaty udyamd bharfifi jivanadi prfpayaty api | 

^a Svirtisamfipanna udyamAd y6 jngupaatd || 

Of. Bhartri. II. 74. 
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3 

Benutze redlioli deiue Zeifc : 

Willst was begreifen, suchs nicbt weit. Goethe. 

m I 

udyameaa nay^lii kS,laih vidhiaSdlaitam taval 
nanvisbySs chdtiduT^na svikartum yad abMpsasiu 

4 

SSume nicbt dich zu erdreisten, 

■Wenn die Menge zaudernd schweiffc ; 

Alles kann der Edle leisten, 

Ders versteht and rasch ergreift. Goethe. 

^ 2r%i!nfw^^’irr il 

prarabhasTavisbanuataia. pasyatam jadacMtasam \ 
gar rain sakyam udS.r6na dakshe^aklishbakarmaaa tl 

Cf. Bhartn. II. 73. 

5 

Zwischen heat and morgen 
Liegt eine lange Frist. 

Leme schnell besorgen, 

Da da nooh manter bist. Goethe. 

adya sra& chaitayOr madby^ ddrann atyantam aataram.| 
y^vat srastbasarlrd ’si kuru yat karyam aSti tg || 

C/, M. Bh. XII. 6335.6337. 

6 

Friichte bringet das Leben dem Mann, docb bangen sie selten 

Roth and lastig am Baum, wje uns ein Apfel begrusst. (Joethb. 

^ tEHTpr I 

uchchdvacbtoi lOko darsayati narant phalli sambbSktum l 
yady api sakhalabhygni dti^m^i^ayaib na la?nbantg || 
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7 

"Wolil ungluctselig ist der Mann, 

Der unterlasst das was er kann, 

Und nnterfaDgfc sick was er nicht rerstolit : 
Koin Wander, dass er zn Grande gekt. 

II 

dliik tam naram y6 vijah&ti kfiryam 
janfiti yad yatkaranS tv antsalji I 
yatnSna tat prarabhatS vidli&tura 
kirn adbliutam gachchhati yad vinaSam II 

Cf. Mm, mUs. 


Art and Soienoe. 

8 

Das ists ja was den Mensoken zieret 
Und dazu ward ikm der Verstand, 

Dass er im innern Herzen spuret 
Was er ersckuf mit oigner Hand. 

alamkarS manushyasya knddkSs ckaitan makdphalam I 
aataiatmani janitd ynt kjitlr nijakastay^Jji u 

9 

Im Eleiss kann dick die Biene moistern, 

In der Gesokicklickkeit ein Wnrni dein I^ekrer floin, 
Dein Wissen theilest dn mit Torgezognon Geistern ; 
Die Knnst, o Mensok, kast da alloin. 

M f ^frarr^rf^ I 

srarr^iTirf^ 

to^II 

bkrifigd ’py alam siksbayitum tavddyamaih 
chitram krimin&m api bhati naipu^am | 
vidya prajanfim api divyajanmanlm 
silparii tavaikasya mannskya ma^^anam II 


Goethe. 


XV. 25. 


ScH!t.I.ER. 


ScHIEtEB. 
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10 

Kannst da mcM alien gefallen dnrcli deine That and dein Knnstwerk, • 
Mach es wenigen reoht, vielen gefallen ist schlimm. Schiheb. 

firw ^ I 
srf^f ^ II 

sarvSehath yadi n& sakyam r&chitum kriyaya tava ! 
dritrandm fiva rSchasva bahunam dushthn rOchitnm || 

Cf, 8ak. V. 2. 


11 

Wenn deine Kunst dem Kenner nioht gefallt, 

So ist das schon ein schhmmes Zeichen; 

Doch wenn sie gar des Narren Lob erhalt, 

So ist es Zeit sie auszustreichen. Geilert. 

^ % 

ftjp W CTT I 

1 

^ f^i%^rr TT II 

na idchatS chSd vidushS kriya tS 
vipratyayd tSni piati buddhir astu | 
stutiifa tu mhrkhasya samSpya chintyam 
ha dhik kriya mS viphalikntati || 

C/. SubhdsMtdvali 2750. 


12 


Einem ist sie die hohe, die himml^e. Gottin, dem andem 

Eine tuohtige Knh, die ihn mit Butter versorgt. Schiller. 

f^nr ^ I 

gfsiHit jfpbir II 

dkasmai mahati vidya dSvi yajnair vashatkrita I 
anyastnai jltanayaira gaur yatha dagdhadayini || 

C/. MdUv. T. 16. 


13 

Wie die Biene Blnmehsafte, also sammle Weisheit ein r 
Ist die Blnthenzeit voruber, wird der Bluthen Honig dein. W. MOller, 

qr^iT^ fof 5sqfT# I 

sir^ ^ % II 

shatpada iva pushparasam samchinn vidyam anavaratam yatnat 1 
knsutaasamayS vyatitd madhu ptishp& 9 &m bhavishyati tS li 
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14 

SprachkuD.de, lieber Sohn, ist Gruudlag’ allem Wisseu ! 
Ders^lbea sei zuerst und sei zuletzt beflissen ! 

Einleitung nicht alleiu und oine Vorbereitung 
Zur Wisaonschaft ist sie, und Mittel zur Bestreitung, 
Voriibung nicht der Kraft, um sie geschiokt zu machen, 
Durch Bingen mit dem Wort, zum Kampfo mit don Sachen. 

?rf I 

vidyfittamS putraka tabdaS&atram 
abhyasya tam jBAnamaMpratishthAin I 
prastavanfim adhyayanasya buddhSr 
virardhanim ohaithavaohdmayatv&t H 

C/. Fanchat, Introd, 5, 


Self and Others. 


16 

Moge jeder still begliickt 
Seiner Preuden warton ; 

"Wenn die Rose selbst sioh sohmuokt, 
Schmuokt sie auch den Garton. 




sarvd dadhlta harshan dtmaBukham ohintayfeoh oha sariiprltalji | 
pnshyat SYam Sra sriyam alariikardti knsumam vfi0m It 


16 


Sich selbst bekdmpfon ist der allersohwerste Kricg ; 
Sich selbst besiegen ist der allerschonsto Sieg. 


^rftrr frr^?r: II 


atmanStmSnam aydddhum asti yuddham na|ataamam | 
atmdnam Stmand jdtum rijayd ndsti tddridalji n 


Buckerx. 


IldcKERT. 


Logau. 


C/. SubhhhUdmli 3361, 
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17 

lat wohl der ein wurdiger Mann, der im Gliick nnd im Ungliick 
Sich nnr allein bedenkb, nnd Leiden nnd Frenden zu tkeilen 
Nicht verstehet, nnd nicht dazu vom Herzen bewegt wird ? gqethb 

firR-cr?T-«r*- i 

kim Sryavrittih pratibhati te naro 
vicliintayan yah sukhaduhkhayoh sada [ 
atmanam §kam hridi na priyapriyaih 
vibhaktum anyaih saha samvyaTasyati u 


18 


Vielen theile deine Frenden^ 

Allen Munterkeit nnd Scherz, 

Wenig Edlen dome Leiden, 

Auserwahlten nnr dein Herz. 

fHi ^EIT# ^ 'er ^ ^ I 

svaharshaih bahubhili surdhaifa sarvaih pritiin cba narma clia I 
udarair &va dnhkhani dvifcraili SYahridayam bhaja U 

19 


Wohl kann die Brnsfc den Schmerz yerborgen halfcen ; 
Dock stnmines Gluck ertragt die Seele nicht. 

!r 5 Jiwrm M 

sSkasaiyam WarthS ^ham antari-tmani gfihitum | 
na tn saknomi mannena hridi BaniTarituih sakham il 


20 

Wer glucklich ist, kann glucklich machen : 
Wers thut, vermehrt sein eignes Gluck. 

q-?»T’:^3FnTl^?r m I 
^TTfr II 

bhavati yah svayam feya janah kriti 
gukhayiturh param apy alam asti sah I 
patasukhaya tu y& yatate sukham 
gyam api yardbayMlti matir luaina \\ 


Goethb. 


Gleim. 
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21 

Kannst du dem, der Tor dir geht, seina Mangel bald erblicken, 
Wird dir anoh. die deinen sohrij wer dir nachsiebt, anf dem Rucben. 




yatbS pasyaai randhra^i tvatpur6gacbcbbatam svayam | 
d6shas tatbaiva dri&yaatS taya pfisfabhanugamibbil;. || 

22 


Logau. 


Willst du dicb selber erkennen, so aieb, wie die andern es treiben ; 

Willst du die andem verstebn, bliok in dein eigenos Horz. Schiller. 

Stmanam ^ra jijS&sur anyfishfirii paSya ohgsbfcitam I 
anyfin ichchbaai cbdj jnatum Tikshasra hjidayarii nijam || 


23 

Trage gednldig und sanft der Menschen Gebreohon und Pobler, 
Was der heute getban, tbuest du morgen wobl selbst. 


Bueb. 




titiksbasra manushydplib ddshdml oba skbalitdni oha I 
adya yad dby akardd anyas traih drab kart&si tat srayam || 


24 


C/. M, Bh. V. 1019. 


Ertragen muss man was der Himmel sondet ; 
Unbilliges ertrSgt kein edles Herz. | 


srtcRTRTt iTfr«!’*rr li 


Schiller. 


sddhavyam avisbMfina -ridhina yad upSnatam I 
kbalAndm aparMhfis tu pratikdryd mabiltmana tl 

C/. M. Bh, V. 4625 5 &iiup, II. 46. 
25 


“ Hat man das Gute dir ervriedert ? ” 

“ Mein Pfeil flog ab, sehr sobon befiedert; 
Der ganze Himmel stand ibm offen, 

Er bat wobl irgendwo getrotten.’' 


Goethx. 


m I 

?rFT 

kim sukriyfiya bhavat6 'bbavat phalafli 
prasyishtaran asmi fiaram sutdjanam I 
diiima^dalam tasya babbflra g6charas 
tan m& matir yat fcatham apy asajjata II 
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26 

W er die Sache dea Mensciengesclileclits als die seine betrachtet, 
Nimmt an der Getter Gescbaft, nimmt am Verhangnisse Tbeil. 

e- arf ^ ii 

arthaih yah sarTalOkasya svartham Ste samikshatS | 
sa uar6 16kadh%inam kurvan karma vibhdti m6 | 

C/. Bhdg. Pur. VIII. 7, 44. 


Fathers and Sons. 


27 


Wohl dem, der seiner Vater gern gedenkt, 
Der froh von ihren Thaten, ihrer Grosse 
Den Horer nnterhalt, und still sich frenend 
A ns Bnde dieser schdnen Reihe sich 
Geschlossen sieht. 


^fr f^rTirrr- 

'T^qOTf THt ^ 


bhadrS nar6 yas charitam pitrinam 
annsmaran staati nrin&m sabhisn | 
paramparfi^dm ramatS cha pasyann 
Stmilnam anty&Tayavam sulMn&m || 


Goethe. 


28 

Wenn du als Jiinglxng deinen Vater ehrst, 

So wirst du gem von ihm empfangea; 

Wehn du als Mann die Wissenschaft v'ermehrst, 
Bo kanu dein Sohn zu hoherm Ziel gelangen. 

ficrr 

.. - r-t I- 

f^f ^ cT^r 

ydnfi tvayl yady abhipu]‘yatd pitfi 
BukhSna labdhasy amunfi yad arpitam | 

Tidyfiih yadi prdnnayasi ^vayam tadS 
putrasya tS bbSTi pbalam mahattaiam || 

C/. M, Bh, 1. 1728 
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2& 

Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, 

Erwirb es, um es za besxtzen. Goethe. 

’Trt'T^JTRT^ 1 

w % II 

pitryam tS yad bbavM vittam pdramparyakramagatam i 
tat tattvSaa yatba tS sydd arjayasTa purfirjitaui || 

(To be continued.) 


GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL TJPK. 

BY AETHUR A. PEKERA. 

(Continued from Fol JSXL p. 382.) 

(2) Festivals. 

The Singhalese, in common with their Aryan brethren, colobralc thoir Now Tear, the 
entering of the Snn into Aries, with much enthusiasm ; the festivities of the occasion aro heralded 
in every hamlet by the strains of the tambourine-shaped rah&na-, womon and girls sit round and 
play on it with their hands, and every home vies with the other in friendly rivalry. 

The ephemeris of the year is drawn up by the village astrologer, and the necessary 
information for the observance of the festive rites is obtained by prosoniing him with sweet- 
meats and a palmful of 40 betel-leaves (bulat hurulla). 

The New Year generally falls on the 12th of April ; there is an intervening unluoky space 
of time (nonagatf) between the end of the old and the commencement of the now. Before the 
interval commences all bathe in an infusion of the margosa-Ieaf, and coaso from work ; during 
it they only visit temples, starting with their left log foremost. 

With the advent of the New Year special food is cooked and oaten, all facing a particular 
direction, cloth of a specified colour is worn, calls are exchanged, the head of the village is 
visited with y)ingo-Ioads of vegetables, kevum and plantains, and journeys aro started with the 
right leg foremost. 

For a couple of days there are no observances, the people make merry, and indulge in their 
national games till the auspicious day and moment comes for every one to begin his usual work 
looking for a bright and prosperous future : the labourer clears some underwood with his jungle 
hook (wal-dSkem) and axo (porova) or digs the ground and banks it np with his hoo (udella) ; 
the toddy drawer, girt with a pointed stick (tdcunillct) and knife (manri^), climbs a palm-tree and 
lets down a chatty full of toddy ; the goldsmith, with his bamboo blow-pipe, his clay crucibles 
(kovei), and his earthen pot full of saw-dust, begins an article of jewellery ^ the smith boats an 
iron in his primitive furnace that has a pair of bellows attached (jniincthuT/ici) ; the potter shapes 
a vessel with the help of a woodon wheel (sak poruoa), a Smooth stone (mitiwana (/ala) and 
a spatula (meUalla) ; the servant asks from his master a small sum of money and carefully 
lays it by till the next year; the women pound rice in the mortar (wawjediya), scrape cocoanuts, 
and collect firewood; and the fisherman puts his boat to sea equipped with nets (del), hook and 
line iyot). 
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Eight days after the New Year is the ceremony of anointing the head. An infusion of 
Icohun leaves (Swietenia febrifugia),kaldndurn yams {Cyprus rotundus), and nelh itnii&iPhylanihus 
embliooi) is mixed with oil, and an elder of the family rubs a little of it on the two temples, on 
*he crown of the head, and on the nape of the neck of each member, saying : — 

Kalu kaputan sudu venaturu 
Ehela kanu liyalana turn 
Gerandianta an enaturu 
Ekasiya vissata desiya vissak 
Maha Brahma Bajayfi atinya 
Ayi bOvan Syibovan ayibOvan, 

This (anointing) is done by the hand of M^ha Brahman ; long life to you, long life to 
yon, long life to you! may yon, instead of the ordinary period of life, ®ia., 120 years, 
live for 220 years ; till rat-snakes obtain horns, till posts of the Ehela tree {Cassia 
fistula) put on young shoots, and till black crows put on a plumage white.” 

While being anointed the person faces a particular direction, having over his head 
leaves sacred to the ruling planet of the day, and" at his feet those sacred to the Begent of the 
previous day. For each of the days of the week, beginning with Sunday, belong respectively 
the cotton tree (imbuT), the wood-apple (diwul), the Cochin gamboge (hollan), the margosa 
(hohomba), the holy fig-tree {bo), Galidupa arborea Qcaranda) and the banyan (nuga). 

This rite is followed by the wearing of new clothes, after a bath in an infusion of scr^- 
pine (wetake), Luffa acutangula (wetakolu), Evolvulus alsinoides {Vishnu-krmti), Artistolwhia 
indica Csa«sa«da),Orinum zeylanicum (joda-mdnel), roots of citron {nasnaran mul),root of ihglc 
marmel08(5cimtiij, stalk of lotus {nelumdandu), Plectranthus zeylanicus (mwti/a), Cissompelos 
convolvulus (jgetaveni-vel), Heterepogon hirtus (ttana), and bezoar stone {gorbehana). 

This festival is also observed at the Buddhist templess when milk is boiled at their 
entrances and sprinkled on the floor. 

The Singhalese lunar year commences in March and the Solar year about the end 
of April ; on both these occasions the new moon is gazed at, and t le eyes imme ^ ^ 
diverted to a plate of kiribat and other sweets, or to the face of a km an we o > 

who is sometimes kissed. 

The birthday of the Founder of Buddhism is celebrated on the full-moon day of May 
iwesak). Streets are lined with bamboo arches, which are decorated with the young lea^s o 
the cocoanut-palm; tall supertructures (toran) gaily adorned With ferns, aiid 
cocoauuts bridge highways at intervals; lines of flags of vano^ devices and 
from tree to tri; booths are erected at every crossing where hospitality is J 

passers-by; and at every rich house the poor are fed and alms given to Buddhist priests. 
Processious* wend their way from one temple to another with 

banners, and in answer to the deafening music of the tom-toms, cries of Sadhu, SddM, the 
JBuddhist Amen, rise from hundreds of throats. 

Three festivals connected with local deities are held ™ 

A.g»st) at Kaady ia tha oaatte ol Oeyloa, at Dondm m the Soalh. and at Kateagato. at the 

South-East. 

The Kandy Ferahgra Mangalaya, of whose origin nothing is certain, begins at a lucl^ 
henr^rfir^ ajr a.e new nteon. -A Jack-tree, the 

circumference, is selected beforehand for each of the four dSwdla - the Kataragama, mtha. 


a Fo*partioukrB,»H«9Astotio Society. Journal q/'Oevlon (1888), 

» For a full deeoriptiou of a Singhalese procession, wie Csylm iderary negtster (1887), Voi. ii. p. 
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Saman, and Pattini ; and the spot where it stands is decorated and perfumed with sandalwood, 
frankincense, and burnt raisins, and a lighted lamp with nine wicks is placed at the foot of the 
tr*ee/ At the lucky hour a procession of elephants* tom-tom beaters and dancers proceed to the 
spot, the tree is cut down by one of tho tenants (the watt6rurdla) with an axe, and it is 
trimmed, and its end is pointed by another with an ad 2 :o* It is thou carried away in 
procession and placed in a small hole in a squai’O of slab rock, buriod in tho ground or raised on 
a platfrom in the small room at the back of tho dewdla. It is then covorod with a white cloth. 
During the five following days the procession is augmented by as many elephants, attendants, 
dancers, tom-tom beaters and flags as possible ; and it makes tho circuit of tho temples at stated 
periods. The processions of the several temples are then Joined by ono from the DaladS 
M^ligava (the temple of the sacred Tooth of Buddha), and together they march round the main 
streets of Kandy at fixed hours during the five days next ensuing. On the sixth day, and for 
five days more, four palanquins — ono for each arc added to the procession, containing 

the arms and dresses of the gods ; and on tho last day the bowl of water (presently to be 
explained) of the previous year, and the polos cut down on the first day of the ceremony. On 
the night of the fifteenth and last day, the Porahfra is enlarged to the fullest limits which the 
means of the several temples will permit, and at a fixed hour, after its usual round, it starts for 
a ford in the river near Kandy, about three miles distant from the temple of tho Sacred Tooth. 
Tho procession from the Maiigfiva, however, stops at a place called the Adilhana Malnwa, and 
there awaits the retnrn of the others. Tho ford is reached towards dawn, and here the procession 
waits until the lucky hour (generally about 5 a.m.) approaches. A few minutes before its 
arrival the chiefs of the four temples, accompanied by a band of attendants, walk down in 
Indian file under a canopy of linen and over cloth spread on the ground to tho waterside. They 
enter a boat and are punted up the rirer oloso to the*bank for some tlurfcy yards. Then at 
a given signal {L e,, at the advent of the lucky hour) the four Jack poles are thrown into the 
river by the men on shore, while each of the four chiefs, with an ornamental silver aword, outs 
a circle in the water ; at the same time one attendant takes up a bowl of water from the 
circle, and another throws away last year’s supply. The boat then returns to the shore, the 
procession goes back to Kandy, the bowls of water are placed reverently in the several 
to remain there until the following year j and tho Perah^ra is at an end A 

Daring the time of the kings, it was on this occasion that the provincial governors gave an 
account of their stewardship to their over-lord and had their appointments renewed by him* 
Kandy was the last Singhalese capital. 

The festival at Dondra or Devnndara (Devi Nnv 0 rr% the city of the god) com- 
memorates a legendary event ; when a king of Oeylon was reigning here a sandalwood image 
of Vishnu was found floating by the sea coast ; this was carried to the city and a Mwdl 0 
built for it. 

Seven days before the full moon six temporary stnictures are erected in the temple 
premises for Pattini, Vishnu, Natba, Saraan, Kataragama .DeviyO, and Alut Takirmi | and their 
'ka])wdlas purify themselves with a bath, and carry in procession tho sacred relics to a place by 
the sea {smhdsana), followed by a long line of pilgrims who Wash their offerings there and wrap 
thom^ m white cloth. On their return the chief layJnoumbont<ia#«4|/«&a mlami) makes his 
offering at each of the shrines, and the others follow. The hapnrilm stand at the entrance of 
their respective temples and mark each votary with sandalwood. 

Here religion is combined with business, and a fair is held during the seven days of the 
festival,^ when traders from all parts of the island bring goods for tale. 

’ Kataragama oalebration is in honoiir of Kftrtikfiya (Sing., Kataragama Deviy6) 

•wlia on the highest of the seven hills close by on hia homeward return to Kailasaj after 
‘ Asiatio Society’s Journal of Ceylon (1881), Vol. Vll. p. ^ ^ ^ 
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defeatixio' the Asuras. Here he met his consort Valli Ammft, whom he wooed m the gnise o£ 
a mendicant : when his advances were scornfully rejected, his brother, with the head of a man 
and the body of an elephant, appeared on the scene, and the terrified maiden rushed into her 
suitor’s arms for safety ; the god then revealed himself and she became his bride. 

The procession begins with the new moon, and is repeated twice every day at six in the 
evening and at ten at night till the full-moon day. First walk twelve women called dlattu 
amnas with their hands joined and the hair done up in a peculiar manner ; the insignia of the 
god, his trident and spear (u^l) are next carried on an elephant, the man sitting with these 
having his mouth bandaged to prevent his breathing on them ; and then follow the hasndyaha 
'nilame, with his two under-officers, sadalgamuva adihdram lasndyaha rdla. The procession 
halts at a distance of half a mile from the dewdla, where V alii Amma is said to reside (sihhdsana). 
Here the weapons are taken down, and after an interval of half an hour they are replaced and 
carried back to the dhodla. Some mystic mutterings and the lighting of wicks by the women 
complete the ceremony. 

On the full-moon day, as in the other two festivals, the l-apurulas (the temple incumbents) 
draw a circle over the water of the neighbouring river {diya Ttajpamvd) and remove a chatty of 
it to the ddwdla.^ 


When the moon is full noar Pleiades in Jl (October-November) is held the Festival of 
Lights called Keti or Kftrtika Mangalya or Senakeliya. The Buddhist temples are 
illuminated by small oil-lamps placed in niches of the walls specially made for them ; m the 
olden times all the buildings were bathed in a blaze of light, the Eoyal Palace the best of all, 
with the oil presented to the king by his grateful subjects. This festival is now confined to 


Kandy. 

The Alut-Sai Mangalya, the festival of New Eice, is now celebrated to any appreciable 
extent only in the Kandian Provinces, the last subdued districts of the island. In the villages 
the harvest is brought home by pinyo-bearors on the full-moon day of January with rural jest 
and laughter, and portions of it are given to the Buddhist priests, the barber and the dhob 
of the village ; next the new paddy is husked, and hiribat dressed ont of it. 

In the capital, in the time of the kingdom, this festival lasted for four days; “on the first 
evening the officers of the royal stores and of the temples proceeded in state from the square 
before the palace to the Crown villages from which the fits!* paddy was to be brought. Here the 
ears of paddy and the now rice were packed up for the temples, the palace and the royal stpres 
by the gabaddnilamis and their officers. The ears of paddy (^fully put hew ear^^q 
pots and the grain into clean hags, were attached to pmyoa. Those for,the 
Sacred Tooth was kept) were conveyed on an elephant for the teniples by men, 
under canopies of white cloth; and those for the palace and royal stores peopleof iihe roy^l 

villages of Lpectable caste, well dressed ; and with a piece of white muslin over their mouths to 
guard against impurity. This procession, starting on the evening of the next day(Ml-moon 
ly) from the difieront farms under a salute of jingals aud 

etc was met on the way by the 2nd Adigar and a large number of chiefs at some dist^e froirt 
the city. From thenco all weut^to the great square to wait for the propitious hour, 

of which, announced by a discharge of jingals, the 

distribution for tho different temples was made. At the same fortunate hour the chiefs and the 
brought home their new rice. On the, next morping the fcmg or governor received i,s 
portion consisting of the new rice and a selection of aE the various vegetable productions 

conntry, which were tasted at a lucky hour- ^ 

(To he eonUnvxd.) 

^ TrhiB ii a pf an Oeylien (W52), Vol. lIL p. 86. ~ 

« of the Cegion Emmner (l87o), Vol, I. p. 8- 
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TEACES OF TOTEMISM IN THE PANJAB. 

{Continued from 204,) 

11. 

A PEW more instances of totem-names have 
been obtained. 

1. In the South-East Panjatb there are four g6i$ 
or sections, found among the Jat, EAjpM, and 
NAi (barber) ‘ castes,’ which are thus named:— 
Caste, 06i and meaning of name. 

Jat and E^jpUt Ohh()hiar, a kind of tree, 

Jat and NM (barber)... Banbhairon (feaw, cotton- 
plant), 

‘'Jat HarelnH, from Karyal, a 

kind of tree. 

„ Panw^r, panwdfi a kind 

of vegetable. 

The BSJpfit Chhdkars, however, do not believe 
that their got in p.ny way connected with the 
tiee of that name, while the NAi Hanbhairoh 
attribute their name to Bhairou, tho god whom 
they roverenpe. 

These four Jat g6i$, on the other hand, do 
not cut or injure the plants and trees after 
which they are each named, though other 
gSts do BO, because they consider them to be 
their origin, and it would be a bad omen to cut 
or burn them. Hence each g6t reyerences or wor- 
ships the plant or tree after which it is named. 

A folk-etymology —It should, however, bo 
added that the ChhOkar BAjpUts give the fol- 
lowing e 5 :plan^tion of their name : — 

Once upon a time the Edjpdts wanted to put 
a Hishi to the test, so they took a woiujm to him 


who had a JeardMt or iron-pan, tied to (? m 
front of) her abdomen and asked him if she 
would give birth to a boy or a girl. The Eishi 
replied ‘ chhuh ’ !, whereupon the iron-pan adhered 
to her body and had to be filed off. The filings 
were thrown into the JamnA, and when the RSj, 
pfifcs bathed in that river they were all killed by 
the patera trees which had grown from the filings. 
Only one woman remained alive, and she was 
pregnant, bo she went to the liiBhi with a lamb 
in her lap and UBked the same question as 
before, and received tho same reply. She asked 
a second timOi ** god kd, %)H led F* — is it in the 
stomach or in the lap P ’’ and the E*shi replied, 
^UjOd (in the lap), whereupon the lamb died. 
Her son, when bom, became therefore known as 
Ohliuhkar or Ohhbkar, and this gdt of the 
BAjptits does not kill or eat sheep, because it 
regards a sheep as fts origin. 

2. The Ar^yAs have two g6k^ (i) Chikur, 
a sub-section of the Sachdeos, so called because 
on a marriage in that section sweetmeats were as 
plentiful as mud {cMkuf), and (ii) NarfilA, from 
nirdld, * unique/ so called b<‘, cause once a snake 
got into the chum when a woman wp,8 making 
butter, so the men of this seotlon never churn, 
though its women may. A third section is called 
Eihini, bepfiuse one of its members once received 
a faqir cordially, and the faqir blessed him, 
saying he should prosper like basil {rtMnt), 

H« 4* Bose. 


NOTES AND QUliJBIE^. 


TAM. 


Hb»e is some fresh evidence for the history of 


TPP LPGENB Of BANASTO. 

(A Noie on Sir R. TempWs Legends of the Fatiiot,” 

' Foi. III. p. ses.) 

1. Accoeding to the legond, Sur, or 

** the hero had four sons : — Kaohhi'Aj,** 

Udaytet/ Sangrtojit, and Ohandarhh^n, It is 
perhaps worth noting that tho inhabitants of three 
villages, Saungara (? Sangrama), Bhaba, and 
Jagawan in Tahsil Bfimpur of the Bashahr State 
still worship images of the three spns of BInfi, 
who were killed in the fight with Krishnajt. 

2. The Kan^ts on the confines of Tibet are 
called Jdd Nanets. They are less strict aboqt 
food and personal cleanliness than other Kan(^ts, 
and eat the flesh of the chanwar or saragai (yak). 
Are these tho Jfidus of the legend P It is hardly 
possible, but the coincidence is a little curious. 

H. A. Bose. 


this word : mde fule, HobBon^Jo^eon, s. v. 

1711. On si nourrit de frpits, dc poissons et de 
racines fort insipides appcldes ignames. Letiree 
Mifianiee. Pore Faure*« letter from the Nicobars, 
dated 17th Jan., 1711. 

171L Lee maulaires vinrent dans quatorze 
canots nous apporter don ignames, des cocos et, 
quelqucs ponies pour lea c%hanger contro de tabac 
en feuilles. LetireslUdifianteB. Pore Taillandier’s 
letter, dated from the Nicobars, 20 Peb., 1711. 

B, 0. Tmvh% 


1 Pp, 865, 879, 388, 898. 


t Al^o called Bfinliur^s dMn (p. 88S), 
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SOME DOUBTFUL COPPER COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA, 


BT BOBEBT SEWELL, M.B.A.S., I.O.S. (Bktd.). 

C ollectors of old coins in southern Zndia must always have been astonished at the 
immense number and variety of the small copper issues found there. In my own collection 
are many specimens which cannot be classified as belonging to any known dynasty or State ; and 
I believe the truth to be that they were privately struck at the principal great temples. Just as every 
leading town in England at the close of the eighteenth century had its local pennies and half-pennies, 
so, probably, there were local issues of small copper coins in South India, generally connected with 
the most revered shrines, and circulating in their vicinity. I append a note shewing my reasons for 
this view. 

The present list concerns a number of coins in my collection which I have had to class as 
“doubtful” ; and I have to thank the Editor of the Indian Antiquary for permission to publish 
these Plates. Perhaps readers will be so kind as to send me their views, or, better still, send their 
notes to this Journal, so that all may benefit by them. I pretend to no special knowledge, and 
shall not be at all surprised if many of these coins are at once recognized by experts, and my 
Ignorance received with a smile ; but even if so their publication can only do good, since it will 
enable other collectors to classify their coins correctly. Many of the specimens are dynastic ; many, 
1 think, local ; and these last I venture to christen “ Temple coins.” 


Temple Coins. 


A very large and varied class of South Indian coins appears to consist of coins struck at the 
principal temples, and not connected with any regular State issues. In his Hints to Coin Collectors 
in Southern India, Major Tufncll notices one (PI. II. No. 23) with a little figure of a god on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the legend Vijaya in characters which may be classed either as Telugu 
or as Kanarese; and he quotes an extract from a letter regarding it written by Sir Seshiah 
Silstri, K.C.S.r., as follows; — “It is coined locally” — (i.e., in the Pudukottah State) — “in 
a rough way, and its greatest circulation is during ‘ Navar&thri ’ or ‘ Dusserah,’ when it is issued (4 to 
each) along with the ricc-dole every day during the nine days.” If I read this aright it means that 
the coin is not a regular State issue, but is struck, like a small medal or like the local Englisli 
pennies and half-pennies at the close of the eighteenth century, for local circulation ; and that fpur of 
them are given by the Rajah of Pudukottah to each recipient of his rice-dole distribnted in ^pour of 

the festival. , _ ■ ■ 

I imagine that probably the authorities of almost all the principal temples in Southern India 
similarly struck their own local coins, and issued them to worshippers ; and that thoy jhay he 
distinguished from State currencies by the fact of their not bearing the device of any dynasty, hor the 

name of any king. 


Thus it seems evident that the first of the series which here follow, viz., those bearing the figure 
of a double-peaked mountain on the obverse and various devices on the reverses, were comeA not 
by any State, but by the authorities of the celebrated temple of Tiruvauimmalai, or Tnnomalai in 
the South Arcot District. The lofty hill at whose base the temple is situated rises to an elevation 
of 2668 feet above soa-level, and is a very conspicuous object m all the country roi^. The temple 
IS dedicated to Siva, and the lihgam in the shrine is one of the PaficAa-fowyas of Southern India, 
or the lipgam of the five elements, - this one being the fire hngam. No. LO bears the kgend 
ArunAdri on the reverse, which, with the variant is a Sanskrit name of T.ruvapuamalai 

tm- Ind. HI. 240.) I have said that this identification “seems evident,” but if i is correct 
we'^iave yet to learn why the authorities of a Saiva temple shoiild have chosen to represent the figure 

of a Garuda on their ooine. 
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Ql,^^ __ Garada, passing to right; left knee up; right knee down ; in a circle of dots. 
fiev. — A double-peaked mountain, surrounded by an irregularly-shaped line, with dots outside. 
Moon above mountain. 

No. 1-B. Copper — 

Obv. and Beo. — Similar ; but the figure of Garuda cruder, and the legs too small for the body. 
No. 1-C, Copper — 

06^. An inscription in Telugu characters “ Aruiunlri.^' A line and dot circle outside. 

Rev. — Similar, but smaller, mountain. Double lino circle, with circle of dots between the lines. 
'' ArundAri” and *' Arunugriri” are Sanskrit names of Tiruvann&malai in the South Arcot 
District. '{Epi. Ini. III. 240.) 

No. 1-D. Copper — 

Obv. — An object which looks like a mountain, but may not be intended for one. There is a curre 
in this which is absent in the three last. 

E&}, — Inscription in Nagari characters. The characters “ pu prati" appear clear. 

This may belong to a totally different series of coins, but, if so, 1 cannot classify it. 

No. 2-A. Copper — 

The first of a series in my possession with similar reverses, but differeiU obverses. All from 
Southern India. 

Obv. — Vishnu and Lafcshmi, seated ; a circle of dots. 

Rev. — The legend irtoira, in characters which appear to be Telugu rather than Kanarese, The 
syllables vira stand below the irt. There are slight differenoes in almost all the 
coins. The second character, on some specimens, looks like e and even u, rather 
than vi. 

No. 2-B. Copper — 

Obv. — A god, or king, standing, under a canopy, with emblems to left that look as if derived 
from coins which bear the ChSra bow. 

Rev. — Similar to 1-A. 

No. 2-0. Copper — 

Obv. — Standing figure of Narasimha. 

Rev, — Similar to 1-A, but apparently corrupt. 

No. 2-D. Copper — 

Obv. — Apparently Vishnu and Lakshmi seated on a hors© vdhana, within a circle of dots. 

Rev. — Similar to 1-A. 

No. 2-B. Copper — 

Obv. ■— Much injured, but apparently a single figure, seated on a viham. 

Rev. — Similar to 1-A. 

No. 2-!P. Copper — ■ 

Obv — Looks like a dancing Krishiaa, under a canopy. 

Rev. — Similar to No. 1-A. 

No. 2-G. Copper — 

Obv. — A dancing Kyishija, with snake. 

— Allied to the type of legend on No, 1-A, but different. Apparently there are four 
characters here, and the second is cM in place of the vt of the others. 
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No. 2-H — 

Obv. — Apparently some animal — sithkaf — 'with tail over back. Perhaps a gan^ hMruf^^ 
with elephant in beak. 

2Zac. — Similar to No, 1-A 

Are these temple coins ? Sir Walter Elliot who possessed two coins with siwiikT reverses, but 
having a Nandi (bull couchant) on the obverse {Coins of Southern India, pp. 8&-10-2, Plate III,, 
Nos. 94 95), connected them with the Kakatiya sovereigns of Warahgal about the thirteenth eentury, 
but I do not know his reasons for this assignment. Capt. Tnfnell (Hinds to Com Collectors, Part I., 
p. 19) attributes them to the Vijayanagara kingdom, or later. Mr. Ldventhal’s No. 98, Plate IV. 
(Coins of Tinnevelly), is somewhat similar in that the inscription contains apparently the same word, 
namely, srMra, within a circle of dots, but in characters which appear to be Kanarese rather 
Telugu j the ra stands below the di, on the right of the art ; the obverse has a figure of Garuda. 
He attributes the coin to the time of the Nayakas, and considers it a purely Tinnevelly coin, not 
current elsewhere. His Nos. 99, 101 seemingly belong also to this series, as well as Nos. 109 110, 
112, 114, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 125,124. His No. 120 resembles No. 1-D above. With regard to 
his No. 124, Mr. Ldventhal classes it as undoubtedly a Nayaka coin of Madura, roughly A. D. 1600 
to 1736, and he states that “nearly all the N&yaka coins from Madura and Trichinopoly and also 
the coins of the Vellore Rayars have that inscription on the reverse." I observe, however, that 
No. 124 appears to be of a corrupt type, the first character being drawn in a reversed position to 
that of my coins as now figured — turned the wrong way in fact — and it is the only coin which 
he has figured in which the characters resemble those given on my plate. If he is right in his 
assignment of No. 124 to the Madura Nayakas, it is possible that these chiefs tried to copy an older 
coin, such as those in my plate. It is difficult, however, to judge from his illustrations. 

The legend has been read irtdhara, which is probably correct, though the aspirate mark does 
not occur in the second character on the coins. The word is an epithet of Vishnu. We may call 
this the “ Sridhara Series." 

If they are temple coins, to which of the great temples do they belong t 
Note that my No. 4-P also bears the same word sridhara. It may belong to this series, the 
the peacock being a variety of obverse. 

No. 3- A. Thick copper “ dub ” — 

Obv. — A Vishnu ndmam, or trident-mark, with chanh and chalra at sides. 

Bev. — Legend in rough Nfigari characters. 

This is evidently a modern coin. But who coined it ? Mr. Ldventhal’s 60, 61, 62 have 
ndmams, but with Garudas on the obverse. {Coins of Tinnevelly, ITate III. pp. IS, 14) Thg 
author cannot place them. 

No. 8-B. Thick copper “dub" — 

Ohv, — Similar, but different die. 

Rev, — Do. do. 

No. 4-A. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock to left, inside a circle formed of triangles. 

Rev. — Ins. in Persian — falds — in circle of dots. 

No. 4-B. Copper — 

Obv, — Peacock to right, inside a similar circle. 

Rev. — Similar to No. 4-A. 

No, 4-C, Copper — 

Obv. — . Peacock to right. 

Rev, — A legend in three lines, illegible. May be Tamil. 
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No. 4-D. Copper — 

— Peacock to left, passant. Moon above. 

jlev. A king, or a god, standing ; in right hand a staff or banner or spear, left hand 

hanging down. Beyond loft hand two diamond-shaped figures ; on king’s right, 
dots. 

A good little coin, said to have come from Tinnevelly. 

Mr. Ldventhal (op. dt. Nos, 63, 64) has figured coins with peacocks, but the reverses have 
modern-looking Vishnu marks on each side of alampt?). He thinks that they belong to 
the Hoysala Ballalas, but his reasons are not very apparent. His numbers 92, 93, also have 
peacock obverses ; and on No. 93 is the Hridhara inscription of the former series (my No. 1). 

No. 4-B. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock to right, passant, as a v&hana for gods. 

JSe». — “ in Kanarese characters. 

No. 4-F. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock to right, standing ; tail down, in circle of small dots. 

Uev. — “ Sridhara" as with coins No. 1. 

This is the nearest approach that I have to Mr. Ldvonthal's No. 93, 

No. 4-G. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock to left, standing, 

Mev, — A legend, which I cannot decipher. 

No. 4-H!. Copper — 

Obv. Peacock to right in a double circle, the inner one made of dots. 

' Mev. — A legend, which I am unable to road, 

Ne. 4-1. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock, in circle of dots. 

Bev. — Indistinguishable. 

No. 6-A. Copper — 

Obv. — Brahma, on his hathsa vdhma (?). 

Bev. — A double lamp with “ Bdma” in N&gari ohai-acters, on either side. 

No. 6-B — 

Obv. — KUrtikSya on a peacock vdhana (or perhaps Brahma on the Aathsa). 

Bevl — ' A Siva lin^am on an altar. 

No. 6-C — 

Obv. — • ? KSrtik6ya on the peacock. The tail I’epresontcd very large. 

Rev. — A Tamil legend, which I think roads “ t'<6tupaii." 

If this reading is correct, it establishes the coin as one of the Sfituiwktis of BAranild, in the 
South 5 probably dating from the 17th or 18th century of our ora. In such case it is not, of 
course, a temple coin. 

No. 6-D. A thick copper coin — 

Obv. — A god, standing, left foot crossed over right. Kithor ho luw many arms, or is 
overshadowed by a seven-headed cobra. Both the primnpal arms are down and 
hold some rod or sceptre transversely across the body. Btd<m him is, appai-ently, 
a very rough rendering of a peacock vdkana, but this is doubtful. The figure 
might be intended to represent a Garuda, but, if so, it is unlike any image of that 
semi-deity that I have seen. 

Rev. — (Apparently) a aimha ; tail up. Above, a sword or dagger. 

1 only place this coin in this series on the off-chance that the figure below tho god on 
the obverse may be iuteuded to represent a peacock, 
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No. 6-A. Thick copper “ dub ” — 

OU. and Rev. similar; viz., the character “Ed'’ m Kauarese within an ornamented 
scroll, open at top and bottom ; a circle of dots round it. I have eleven of these 
coins. 

No. 8-B. Thick copper “ dub ” — 

Obv. — Similar design with the Kanarese character Ed in centre. 

Rev. — Similar, but with the Kanarese ma. The word, of course, is Bdma. 

These coins are found in the Rayadrfig (Raidroog) tilluka of the’ Bellary district, one of 
the nearer and more direct dependencies of the kingdom of Vijayanagara. Who coined them ? 
And when ^ 

I possess only one coin of the typo. Are they temple coins, or issues by some 

local chieftain after the fall of Vijayauagara^ 

Series ITo. 7 consists of coins found in the Kiidligi talaU, Bellary district. They are, as 
coins, of the same class as No. 0, being thick and heavy. 

No, 7-A. Pound by Mr. Bruce Foote on an old village site near Hurlihal. 

Ohv. and Rev. — Same type, the principal object being a lozenge-shaped ornament with 
nine dots inside it 5 Hindustani or Persian lettering around. 

No, 7-B, Similar, but the lozongo design smaller, and the lettering more prominent. 

No, 7-0. Similar to 7-A as to size of lozenge, but a large portion of the field occupied by 
lettering. 

No. 7-D. Similar, but larger lozenge ; and less prominent, conventionaMooking lettering. 

The dots here are eleven in number, the central nine assuming the form of a circle, 

m 

No. 7-E. Similar to 7-1), but having more lettering apparent. 

No. 7-P. Similar lozenge, but with a squatting figure of Narasirhha on the opposite side. 

[I have two, besides these, slightly different, and omitted in the plate to save space.] 

No. 8. Thick copper — 

— Crossed lines, dots iii intervals, Is this a Persian inscription P 
Het\ — A legend, apparently in some sort of Arabic characters. 

[Nos. 8 to 14 are, of course, coins issued by some ruling dynasty, and have nothing to do with 
the temples.] 

Set No. 9 consists of Muhammadan copper “dubs,^’ mostly from the Bellary district. 

No. 9-A. Square, thick, copper — 

0427. — To right a trident ; to left an axe (?) between horizontal lines ; dots in the spaces. 

Rev, — A legend. 

No. 9-B. Round, thick, copper — 

Ohv. — A trident, with dots, 

Rev. — Legend. 

No, 9-C. Thick copper — • 

Obv. — ■ Lines winch, viewed one way, look tndent-hke. 

Reo. — Legend. 

No. 9-D, 1, 2, 3. Copper. 

Obv, — Legend, with strong horizontal lines. 

Rev. — Do. do. do. 

[Putting these thi'ee together some expert maybe able to identify them.] 
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iWo, 9-13, Copper — 

A coin found at Qudiganiir, Bcllary disd-ict, and kindly given to me by Mr. Brace Foote. 

Obv, — InHcnpiion wiili (‘rosst'd 
liev. — (Obliterated ) 

Fo, 9-F — 

From Ilampo (Vijayanaguru), Albo given <o me hy JMr. Footo. 

Obv, — Inweriptioii, 

2i^e4\ — (Obliteratod.) 

No. 8-G, Thick co]>})er — 

Obv, — Iiisonptiou. 

ReL\ — Do. 


No. 9-H. Thick eo]ip(4* — 

()bi\ iiud ltei\ — IiiKcriptuni. 

No. 9-1. Thick copper — 

()bi\ and Iiet\ — Imicnjdion. 

No, 9-K. Thi(jk copper — 

Obr. and lietK — Inacripium. 

No. 9-L. Thick copper — 

(}bth and JieiK — lus(*ription, 

No. 10. Copper — 

— Simha to right, inuv uidiftcd. »Soroll, or Icttoring, h.dow 

Xm. - Two *d«» will, a ,i„,U .f dol, »„l»i,l,.. g.,„;„l|.i,.K ia Ilia unrwiog- 

OutHido of tins, traces of lettering. ^ 

Thu lion is, to all appearances, of the typo oE thos(, on Maistlr coins (»f «rly lOi.h c<-ntttrv but 
there is no com m Mr. TharsUm’s or Major Tufuell’s lusts which correspoucG with this. 

Wo, 11, Copper — ■ 

Obv. — Inscription in Nagari olmractorB in two linos, dividod by two fish. 

/2fW, — Inscription in Kanarose characters. 'I’lio fonnor soems to read “ -- gdrapa ” above 
and below. The latter above and “ kra,H,a>> bolZ I aserS 

the com to the West Coast on account of the fish device and the Kanareso 
inscription. If it wore a Fatnlya coin, the characters would havo boon Tamil. 
Wo, 12. Copper — 

Obv. — A Vishpa mark — chanic or chakra, ia a linod circlo with cirolo of dots outside. 
M6V. ~ {f) Doublo-lnio circle, on each side of cirah o£ dots. 

Tho design ou the obverse loads mo to attribute this coin to tho West Coast. 

No. 18. Copper — 

A swoid, hilt at top ; dots on each sido bolow oross-bar ; wreath o£ dots round it ; 
circles round, umor ono a lino, outer ouo dots. 

Bev. — An inscription in a lined circle with circlo of dots outsido, 
ihe device on tho obverse leads mo to assign this also to tho West Coast. 

No, M-A. Copper — 

Mev^ • An inscription divided by four lines# 

a Jrf ® .'fr* ( Soo /»-*■« a„i.. ,,J ih. 

?Er 1% (if ) daiii(va) 

(tr*r) (raya). 
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No, 14-B. Copper — 

Ois. and Rev. — Similar bat dilFerent. 

No. 14-0. Copper — 

Obv. and Rev. — Also similar, bat different to either A or B. 

No. 15, Copper — 

I do not know how to class this coin. The lion would place it as a coin of some State, but 
in such case one would expect some lettering on the reverse, instead of the figure of Hanuman. 
Obv. — ' A rampant lion, facing loft ; claws strongly marked ; moon and chank above. 
Lined and dotted circle. 

A figure of Hanuman passing to left. Four circles round it; two of lines, two of 

dots. 


No, 16. Copper — 

Obv. — A conventional fish, possibly intended for a sword-fish; surrounded by a dotted 
circle. 

'Sri in Kanarese characters. As regards the fish, instances of it occur in Mysore 

coinage (Thurston’s Catalogue, PI. IV. 11 ; Tufnell, PI, I. 21), but this is clearly 
not a Mysore coin, (See also NuintsmaUo Gleanings, Elliot, No. 87.) 

No. 17 -A. Copper — 

The following five coins, A to E, appear to belong to some great temple dedicated to Siva, 
since all of them have the figure of the Uhgam and altar. The reverses are rather puzzling, but 
they may represent Siva and Parvati. In each case the figures are divided by a sort of staff, 
except in E., where each holds a sceptre in the elevated right hand. In F. there is only one 
figure. «», 

Ohv. — Siva and Parvati (?) standing, in a lined circle, with a lofty staff dividing them. 

A crude representation of the altar and lihgam wreathed. Circles of lines and dots. 


No. 17-B, Copper — 

Similar, but not the same. 

No. 17-0. Copper — 

Similar, but not the same. 

No. 17-D. Copper — .-u • 

A smaller coin. Here the god and goddess are either sitting, or seated on their pdhanas. 


No. 17-El. Copper — 

Similar. See note under 17-A, 


Under the altar and hhgam is a Nandi (Siva’s bull). 


No. 


17-F. Copper— , . ^ j rn. 

Obv. — • A standing god, which apparently must be intended for Siva. The arms are 

upraised. 

Rev. - The altar and Vhgam, but no wreath, and the figure of Nandi below, facing right. 


No. 17-G. Copper — 

Obv. — God and goddess standing, as in 17-A. 

Rev. — A very rough Uhgam and altar; dots above on each side. 


No. 18-A. Copper — 

Obv. — GanSia on his rat vdhana ; in a lined circle. t j , 

Rev. - A very rough representation of a lihgam on an altar, under a canopy ; lined circle 

round. 
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No. 18-B. Copper ■— 

§imilar, but different. Above tbo lihgam in this case, and under the canopy, are two dots 
one on each side. 

No, 19. Copper — 

Ohv. — In a lined circle some device which I cannot interpret. It may bo a very rough 
representation of Vishnu and Lakshrai on some vdhana. 

Rev. — Tortoise. 

No. 20-A. Copper — 

Obv. — A very crude figure of a god standing under a canopy ; on loft a staff or sceptre. 
liev. — On left a s«»7cAa-shcU. On rigid a twist, probably the Kanarose bV<, 

No. 20-B. Copper — 

Obv. — Similar to 20-A. 

Jier. Chanh on right side. On the loft is perhaps a worshipping Hanumiln, but the coin 
is much injured. 

No. 21. Copper — 

Obv, — A rough idiva lirigam with a canopy, the end of which has a Ioo[> on the right side ; 
circle of dots round. 

Rev. — Apparently an attempt at an inscription ; perhaps in Tamil characters. 

No. 22. Copper — 

Obv. — May be intended for a Vwjain and canopy ; or may be some lowering rudely copied. 
Rev. — If this were a Bnddhisj; coin I should interpret this design as a tree-symbol on loft, 
and a sun-symbol on right. But it appears far too modern for this explanation. 

No. 23. Copper — ■ 

Obv. — An inscription in Nagari charactei's. 

lieo. — Apparently an inscription; hut in what characters ‘i 

No. 24-A. Copper — 

Ohv. — Vishnu standing leaning on a tall staff hold in loft hand ; Lakshmi, sninller, uudor his 
left arm ; circle of dots. 

Rev. — Hanumfin staniling to front ; head turned to his proper right ; tail twisting over las 
left shoulder ; cipclc of dots. 

No. 24'-B. Copper — 

Olv. — Vishpu (?) standing, holding a large how ('/) in loft hand j oirclo of dots 
Her. — An inscription — possihly ( — in characters whiuh may bo classed either as 
Telugu or ns Kanareso ; circle of dots. 

If my reading of the reverse is oorroct, this may bo ouo of the. I’udukof,tah Series, Sco extract, 
from letter of Sir Sesluab Sastri in the iptroduotory remarks to this pajicr. 

No. 24-C. Copper — 

Ohv. •— A standing god ; staff below loft arm ; circle of dots. 

Rev. — Two letters of an inscription, probghly Nifgari characters, nntler some ohjeot. di-faced. 

No. 26. Copper — 

Ohv. — A god, or king, facing front ; some object on right ; circle of dots. Tlio head-dress 
falls to one side, and makes the figure look more like that, of a liujah than of a deity. 
Rev. — Vishnu standing, arms outstretched ; his two wives below tbo arum ; circle of dots. 

No. 26. Copper — 

Obv. — ■ Vishnu in his matsya-, or fish-, avatdr. 

Rev. — A tendril, twisted, bearing three lotus buds. 
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No. 27. Copper — 

A very puzzling coin. On the ohv, is a standing figure, which may be Vishnu in his ISfarasiiihha 
avatdr, with some other object to the left. From another point of view the design looks something like 
a figure of a Rajah seated with his left arm crooked, surrounded by a lozenge-shaped line, and having 
objects on each side of his head. The rev. has a dotted line in a square shape with a square 
prolongation on one side, and some lettering inside. 

No. 28. Copper — 

Obv. • — A very crude figure of (?) Vishnu standing under a canopy. His right hand holds an 
object — a sceptre, or a discus on a staff. 

Bsc, — A cli'inls, surrounded by a lined circle. On left three dots ; on right the letter n in 
Kanarese (?), 

No. 29. Copper — ■ 

Obv. — A well-designed little figure of Gtin&aa on his rat vcihana, with a staff in his right hand. 
Rev. — A very poor attempt at a Siva Uhgam on an altar. A horizontal line runs across between 
the altar and the Uhgam, 

No. SO. Copper — 

Obv, — Garmla, passant, to left. 

jieo, — A worn-out inscription, apparently in Nagari characters. 

No. 31 Copper ~ 

A complete puzzle. On one side what looks like a scorpion, surrounded by a ring of dots of 
rather unusual type — the dots being close together so as to make a continuous rope-like circle. 
They might even be a string of cowrie-shells. On the other side, within a similar circle, is some 
object or group of objects to which I can give no name. 

No, 32, Copper — 

[I cannot say if this is a coin at b11.3 

Obv, — A strongly marked equal-armod cross, each end forming a trefoil. 

Rev, — Unintelligible. 

No. 33. Copper — 

Obv. — An eight-pointed star, ... 

Bee, — Tamil lettering ; probably ” — “Company.” This is, I think, a variety 

of the coin noted by Dr. Hultzsoh as one struck by the British East India 
Company, — No. 25 of his List in Ini. Ani, XXL 326, PI, II., No. 25. His 
coin has dots between the star-points ; mine has none. 

No, 84. Copper — 

Obv. — A six-pointed star, in a lined circle. 

Rev, — (P) 

No, 35. Copper — 

Obv. — A god, standing on something hinted at rather than represented ‘y probably 

a canopy was over his head, ^ xr • i l # 

Bev. — - “ Vehlcatajgpa" in a lined circle. This is probably a coin of one of the Venkatas of 
Vijayanagara, but I do not think that it has been figured in previous Lists. 

No. 36. Copper — ■ 

Obv. — (?) 

Rev. — An inscription in Tamil (?) characters. 

No. 37. Copper ~ 

Obv. — (?) 

Rev. — A N&gari inscription. 
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No. 88. Copper — 

[A much-injured little coin.] 

( 55 ^,. A sword hilt, and part of blade ; hilt upwards, guard to left. aA defaced inscrip- 

tion round. 

Rev. — An inscription in characters that look like Tamil. 

No. 30. Copper — 

Ohv. — A gracefully designed tree-branch with buds. 

Rev. — An inscription in Nftgari charactew), evidently the name of a sovereign. The letters 
are, many of them, clear enough, but I have not boon able, as yet, to assign the 
coin ; and I prefer to submit it to bo deciphered by others better informed.' 

I have never seen any other South-Indian coin with a similar obverse, and believe it to 
belong to the North, Is it Sikh ? 

No. 40, Copper — 

Obv. — (?) 

Rev, — Inscription. 

No. 41. Copper — 

Ohv. — A standing god ; arms upraised. 

Rev. — Irisoription. 

No. 42. Copper — 

Obv. — (?) 

Rev. — Inscription in Arabic or Persian. 

No. 48-A. Copper — - 

Ohv, — Debased standing 0h6la figure ; some symbol on loft side. 

Rev. — Inscription in Tamil characters, “ Rmlu 

No. 43-B, Copper — 

Ohv. — Similar to 43-A, 

Rev. — Inscription in Tamil characters, “ •— duehe — Are those legends “ rtuheheri'* 
i.e., Pondicherry P 

No. 48-0 — 

Ohv. and Rev. — Similar. A better specimen of the same coin. 

No. 43-D — 

Ohv. and Rev. — Similar. But hero, under the pu is another character, which would prevent 
us from reading RuduchSri, 

No. 44. Copper — 

Obv. — God on vdhana (?). 

Rev. — Inscription. 

No. 46. Copper — 

Ohv. — A well-designed elephant, facing right ; tail up, with a doublet end ; Arabic character 
alif above. Double circle and circle o£ dots. 

Rev. — (?) 

This appears to me almost certainly a Mysore coin of Tlpfi Sultdn ; hut in those figured in 
Thurston's and Tufnell’s Lists none have the tail uplifted, with double end, facing right, and the 
alif above. 

No. 46. Copper — ' 

Obv. — A roughly-designed elephant, facing to right ; Arabic date above (?) ; foliated circle round. 
Rev. — Inscription in Arabic characters. 

This also looks like a Mysore coin of Haidar or Tlpd, but I do not find it in the published lists. 
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No. 47. Copper — 

OliK — Some animal, surrounded by a circle of dots. 

Rev. — Inscription in Tamil. 

No. 48. Copper — 

Ohv. — (?) Circle of dots round. 

Rev. — (?) (, 

No. 49. Copper — 

Obv. — (?) Vishnu and his two wives. 

Rev, — ' (?) Inscription in Tamil. 

No. 60. Copper — 

Ohv. — (?) 

Rev, — ■ An inscription. 

No. 61. Copper — 

Ohv. — Bull, Nandi, facing left. 

Rev. — (?) 

This is a very thin coin, if it is a coin at all which I doubt. It appears to me more like a token 
or keepsake, perhaps issued by a temple. 

No. 52. Copper — 

Obv, — Vishnu seated ; chanh and cliakra on each side of his head ; double lamp (?) below, 
on left. 

Rev. — An inscription. The characters look plain, but I can make nothing of them. The 
linos are divided perpendicularly, and the letters in the middle appear to read a above, 
and ma in the centre. 

This coin was found in the old fort of DantavaktrnnikdU in the village of PurushSttapuram, in 
the Ohicacole tMukil of the Ganjam district. 

No. 63. Copper — 

Obv. — A single letter, in a circle of dots, apparently the Nagart da. 

Rev. — (?) 

No. 64. Copper — 

Obv. — Ga^iii^a, on a plain field. 

Rev. An illegible Nigart inscription. 

No. 65. Copper — 

Obv. — Nandi, to left j the head very high above the body. 

Rev. — A trident, or trUula, with some lettering at sides, 

A coin with a trident in Col. Biddulph’s collection has a fish on the ohv., and is possibly 
Pandyan. 

No. 66. Copper — 

Ohv. — A horse trotting, facing left. 

Rev. — Apparently a number; horizontal lines below. 

This may bo one of the Mysore series of small coins having animals and other devices on the obv. 
and a chequer pattern with symbols on the r&). ; but, if so, it is a variety. One of the Mysore coins 
noted on p. 29 of Mr. Thurston’s Catalogue, No. 5 (PI. IV. 2), has a horse, but the design is different, 
and on the rev. the symbols are not so prominent, the chequer pattern and symbols having all the 
same value. In my coin the lines are subservient to the numbers or letters. 
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No. 67, Copper — 

Odv. — Obliterated. 

ggg, A Nagari inscription, which may be Sri-KnshtiarSija, but I am not certain. 

This majf bo a Vijayanagara coin. 

No, 68-A. Copper — 

Obv. — Obliterated. 

— Within a rayed circle an iiwcription in Nagari characters. 

The coin is roughly stamped on a plate of copper. 

No. 58-B. Copper — 

Obv, and Rev. — Apparently similar. In this case it can be seen that the obverse had some 
design enclosed by a rayed circle, and that it was punched on to a cop^ier dish, 
carelessly. 

No. 59-A. Copper — 

Ohv. — In a lined circle within a dotted circle a very debased hiimnii figure, whether a god or 
a king is impossible to say. The head is like a moon, the arms are uplifted, there is 
a dot for the body, ami lines below the awkwardly stretohod-out logs, which remind 
one of the skirts of the kings represented on Chdla coins. On the right is a rosette 
of five dots, on the left some indistinguishable symbol, whicli may bo meant for a club, 
Jleg, — Tu a lined circle within a dotted circle, a central staff or sceptre fianked by two lozenges ; 
each lozenge stands on the apex of a triangle. 

The set of coins marked 59-A to 59-P wore carefully considered by Sir Walter Elliot, and 
deliberately omitted from his Catalogue (published in 1886), because they could not be identified. 
They are now published for the first time. General Roarso thought they were Ohdra coins, or 
possibly Gahga. 

No, 69-B. Copper — 

Obv. — A small elephant of antique design, but badly executed, trunk uplifted, facing right; 

moon above ; surrounded by a line circle and circle of dots. 

Rev. — 111 a lined circle and circle of dots two lozenges divided by a staff or sceptre. Two 
dots above the lozenges. 

I imagined at one time that the desgin. on the rev, might reprosont a double axe, but the 
reverses of the other coins classed under this No. 09 socm to show that this interpretation is 
incorrect. 

No, 69-C, Copper — 

Obv. — Small elephant facing loft ; ohanh ; chakra ; moon ; and a lozenge on a triangle. There 
are some lines below the olopliaiit, and a line circle round* the whole. 

Rev. — In a lined circle and circle of dots a standing figure; arms uplifted; some objects 
on left. 

The obverse of this coin reminds one of the way soTeral separate symbols are stamped on 
Buddhist coins. The figure on the reverse bears some analogy to tlie standing king on Ch6}a and 

Ceylon coins. The object to the left of the figure has been thought to represent an altar, but this is 

doubtful. 

No. 69-D, Copper — 

Ohv. — A giiiiha, or liou; tail and head uplifted ; facing left. 

Rev. — A king flourishing a sword in his right hand ; left arm crooked, hand upwards; below 
the elbow a lozenge ; two long lines on the king’s proper right may possibly be 

intended for spears. If intended to represent the OhSra bow, one of the lines ought 

to have been curved to indicate the bow-shaft, but here they are both straight. Lined 
circle and circle of dots round. 
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TS(o. S9-B. Copper—- 

. — In a lined circle and circle o! dots a cliaJtmtm ligM side, and a lozenge on the left, with 
balls on the points ; moon above j an object below that may perhaps represent flames, 
but is very doubtful. 

jlev . ' — In a lined circle and circlo of dots a standing king closely resembling the figure on 
Ho. 59-D. But in this case one of the two long lines on the left seems to be intended 
for a trident. In both this and &9-D there is a cross line connecting the straight 
object with the king’s right arm The object in the field below the king’s left arm 
is here a dot, possibly a sun-disk, instead of a lozenge. 

The position on the obverse of the lozenge seems to shew that it was intended to represent the 
chakra of Vishnu ; and it is just possible that in all these cases the lozenges, whether standing alone 
or on triangles, may be intended to symbolize very conventionally the chank and chakra. If so, the 
triangles would represent supports, or altars. 

Ho. 69-P — 

Garuda, arms uplifted, running to left. The action is spirited. 

jFJey. In a lined circle and circle of dots a double design. On the right is the standing king, 

as before, with the two spears ('!) on his proper right, On the left of this, two 
lozenges one above the other, with a short horizontal line dividing them. Or, 
perhaps, this last group may bo intended to be looked at sideways, in which case it 
resembles the design on No. 59-B. Lined circle and circle of dots round. 

The presence of the Garuda hero emphasizes the remark made under 59-E, that these coins were 
issued by Vishnu- worshippers, and that the lozenges may be conventionalized Yaishiiava symbols. 

Ho. 00. Copper — 

Obv. •— In a lined circle and circlo of dots an elephant, with very long trunk, facing right ; three 
dots below. 

Rev. — In a lined circlo and circle of dots a figure of Vishnu. His ams are uplifted bolding 
tho c.han]c and ohakra. Round Ins waist is a sash with very large flying ends, trefoil- 
shaped. In tho fjeld under his right arm is a tortoise, in allusion to the Mrma 
Avatdra. 


No. 61. Copper — . , . , -j + 

A number of copper coins were given to mo when in the Bellary district, which were said o 

bo commonly found in that tract. Tho people there know them Har>^ Mymi 6.-aU, I have 

nineteen of them. In all, except one, one side is quite plain } the other has one small symbol punch d 
in it - either a moon-crescent, or a snake. Two of the coins shew faint traces of having belonged 

to . roe«l.r eoium "S" »» I=<»” f 

1 toy th«t tliey mmt bo Mnliaminiidaii ooiM, worn down tiU the te. lave ’ 

rcoallod into a Wary (porhap. that «t Ibo Enjah ot Sandilr, or orr. of Ur. U..e. 

in Ih. manner «n, and then r^tanod. I fiy. an illUBlraBon of ope of the», dre-etmek on both 

sides. 

a rmall «,n.ro of copper, -oridontly not a cob,.«d 

with an iuBoription engraved in Telngn charactors. I ahou eg a i Of thia I can make 

Tho characto apparently r^id Md (or r«»« (or ».).«« topa. Of tins I can make 

no souse. It came from tho Ganjam district. 
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iRYA StRA’S JaTAKAMIlI AND THE FRESCOES OF AJANTA. 

BY HEINEIOII LUDBBS. Ph.D. 

Translated from the Nachrichten von (ler Konigl. Oesellschq/l der Wissenscha/ien 
gn QoUtnfjen, Phil.-hist. Kl., 1902, pp- 758 to 702. 

[The following is a translation of a papcT read to the Giittingen Royal Soc.loty, 13th December, 
1902. As will bo seen it is based on a passage in No. 10 of the Miseellanoous publications of the 
Archeeological Survey of Western India (Bombay, 1881). There, at page 81, a lithograph of tracings 
of inscriptions in Cave II. is given, and in the text Pat/(Ut Bliagwauhlil Indraji’s n-adinga and 
remarks on the inscriptions are interspersed with my account of their positions in relation to the 
accompanying frescoes. The epigraphs are often so faint that it was almost impossible to trace them 
correctly, and mistakes were almost unavoidable: for example, in the ease of No. 7 on the plate 
(Dr. Liiders’s last), the abrasion of the upper left arm of the m left only ch. In other cases 
mislections seem to have been made in the tratiseripts, and in the following I shall not follow 
Dr. Liiders iu repeating these and then correcting them by tho facsimiles, hut sulwtituto at once the 
readings of the latter in place of the transcriptions, along with his parallel (pmtalioiiH from the 
Jdialmmdld. The paintings and insonptioiis in qiicbtion are iu a small chamber outside and to tho 
loft of Cave II., and unfortunately the former are as much destroyed as the latter, and Mr. GrilFiths 
made no copies of the frescoes in this apartment. — ■ J. Buruess.J 

The twenty-eighth story of the Jatakamfda, — tho Kslianti|iltaka,» — is a version of the legend 
of Kshantivildin found in the Pali collection of the JAtakas (No. 3l3)a and in the Maliava.stii 
(tom. III. p. 357). The contents of the JAtaka, according to the rcpro.suntBtioii of Arya-Sdra, are 
briefly as follows ; — 

The Bodhisattva lived in a forest as a pious hertnii. As ho was fond of making forbearance the 
tho subject of his discourses, people called him KsMntivftdin — the prcach(>r of patience. Now 
once on a hot summer day the king of the country with his harem were walking in that forest. 
Becoming tired from the Walk and the drinking freely of wine, ho lay down to sleep. When the 
women saw that their lord had fallen asleep, they wandered about at phtasure in tlici wood and came 
to the hermitage of Kshantivadin, who at once employed the opportunity to give them an edifying 
sermon on patience. Meanwhile the king awoke, sought for tho wonum, and when lu* found them 
as they were sitting in a circle round the hernut, listening to his discourse, he fell into a torriblo rage. 
The women seek to soothe him, but their ploaduig is iu vain, and — illled with fear — they draw 
back. Meanwhile Kshantivadin remains qnite calm : he warns the king against too hasty action and 
advises him to cultivate patience. In fierce wrath tho king draws his sword and strikes off tho 
hcmit’s right hand, but his patience is not disturbed by this ; oven when tho king hacks off one limb 
after another he has only a feeling of pity for tho angry man. The merited punishment overtakes the 
latter : as he is just about to leave tho wood, tbo earth ojiions and swallows him. The ^Kiople of the 
country dreaded a like fqto for themselves; hut KshuntivAdiu calmed their fears and, remaining true 
to his principles till death, when dying ho blessed his murderers. , 

This story was pictorially represented in tho frescoes of a small chamber outside and to the loft 
(>r Gave II. at AjantA. In tho Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western India, p. 81>® Burgess 
says that “ on the back wall to tho right of a door in it, a man is roproHcnted seated on a stool 
(J>hadrdsana) in a plain dress indicative of a SAdhu or BrAhman ; his head is destroyed.” 

^ [Korn’s edition in Lanman’s Harvard Oriental Series, pp. 181-192. — J. B.] 

2 [The MtaM, ed. by E. B Cowell, VoL III. pp. 23-29. — J. B.] 

® Tbe painting's referred to lioro are not contained in tbo dne work by I . Griffith! The Painiinp of ihe 
BiMhisi Owe^T&mples of Ajania, I have thoreforo been thronghont confined to tho publication by Burgass and 
BhagwMfil Indraji. — [See above. "« J, B.] 
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XJnder his scftt, in letters of about the sixth century, is one word which Bhagwanlal Indraji read 
J^shdyitiv(idt>h and translated ** a discourse on forbearance/’ This is surprising seeing that in a foot- 
note^ it is remarked that Kshantitadin was the name of Gautama Buddha in one of his previous 
births. It is, of course, the name of the person represented above, as also for example in Cave 
XVII., the figures are marked by accompanying inscriptions, — as king Sibi or Indra. 

Facing KshSntivadin, according to Burgess, is represented another seated figure, and below is 
a stiipe of green colour on which an inscription is painted m two lines, so mutilated as to be untrans- 
lateable, Sergius F. Oldenburg has already expressed the surmise^ that this inscription contains 
verses fiom a version of the JiUaka. I believe I can prove that tlie insoription is taken from 
stanzas 4, 15 and 18 of the Kshantijataka of the Jatakamala, 

In the following I have printed the stanzas named, whilst immediately below I have placed the 
text of the inscription from BhagwanM Indraji’s lithographed tracings ® ; — 

nivasanti hi yatraiva santah sadgnnabhushanlh I 

, . * • ha yatrava rdnta sadigu . . bhmhand 

tan mangalyam mauojnam cha tat txrtham tat tapovanam \\ i\[ 

tan ma ndjha na 

agarhitam jatim avapya mdnushim aniinabhavaih patubhis tathendriyaih i 

agahi . . ntti?n avdpya mdnmha joatu. . s tachendriyai 

ava^yamrityur nna karoti yah ^uhham pramMabhfik pratyaham esha vamchyateil 15u 
avakgamritgu nnmh haroti yah snhhani pram[a]dac7i5 . . hyaham ema is^mnyate. 

alarhkriyante kusumair mahSruhus tadidgunais toyavilambino ghanah \ 

. . kdyanta Imstmair mahixxkhd^ ta , ddguse • . . gliand 

sarilihsi matiahhramarais saroriihair guriair vviseshadliigatais tn dehinah ll 19 \\ 

Bixrdsi mantabhramates earoxM rvvichdoa .... hshd Mna . . 

It hardly needs further proof that tho two texts are identical, and in every case where the 
inscription differs from the Jfi,takainala, it is evidently an incorrect copyJ The contents of these 
three stanzas clearly indicate what was the subject of the picture above, The first stanza praises 
the place in the wood where KshAntivildin had settled ; the other two verses are taken from the 
discourse which he delivered to the king’s wives. Thus the picture evidently represented this sermon, 
and the figure sitting opposite to the hermit, of which Burgess speaks, was probably one of the royal 
women. 

Under this picture there was another which Burgess describes thus : — Below this is a 
Brdhman or Piliupata, seated on a stool in plain drees and with a mdrdksha rosary about his neck. 
Opposite him is another male figure, and between them a woman is seated, her fiarids Joined 
towards the former, whilst she is speaking to the second.” Under these figures 

inscription, whioli proves to bo a rendering of Sloka 60 of the KshftntijAtaka, With the 

correct text it runs thus : — * 

giltrachchhedepy akshatakshdntidhtram chittam tasya prekshamanasya slidhob | 

ndtrmhchhediiy akshatahshdnticMmni chit\t“\a tasya prehsha 

ndsld duhkhaih pritiyog4n nripaih tu bhrashtaifa dharmSd vJkshya santapam &pa | If 

pritisaihnydna maha tdih nasa ndtra nddevddh dm 


* [This footnote was added by me, — J. B.l 

s Joun Awf . Or. 80c. Yol XYXIJ, p. 19 $. - [See below.] , 

0 [I have, as stated above, changed the transcribed readings for those of the faosamnes, printing the more 
doubtful syllables in roman type — J . B.] 

^ [The original is so faded and indistinct that a correct copy is impossible. The correctaons made 
facsimile are indioated by roman letters. I omit some remarks by Dr. Ltidera on the discrepancies here. — d. -B 
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It is scarcely possible without an examination of the fresco itself, to determine what part of the 
story the picture represented was, to which these verses belong. They glorify rest of spirit which 
did not forsake the Kshantivadin, even under the fearful tortures inflicted by the king, and from this 
it might be inferred that the scene of the mutilation was represented. Burgess’ description of the 
people, in whom we have no difficulty in recognising Kshuntivadiii, the king, and one of the wives 
praying for mercy on the ascetic, — seems, on the other hand, to indicate that the scene preceding 
the actual mutilation was depicted. 

The Kshantijataka is not the only story from the Jiltakamnla which has served the Ajantd 
artists as a subject. On the right side wall of the same chamber, near the front corner, there is, 
according to Burgess,® the figure of a king .seated on a throne, which bears an inscription that Bhag- 
wdnlal Indraji doubtfully read as ChaitnvaLorHrdjd, and explained as ‘King Chaitra of Valorka.’ 
The correct reading, however, is certainly Maitrtbalo . . . and the picture represents 

the Bodhisattva in his former birth as Maitrtbala. The history of thi.s king forms the subject of 
the eighth story of the Jatakauialu.^® Maitrabala is there held up as a pattern of Imiiian kindness j 
be goes so far in his goodness that once ho satisfied with his own floKli and blood five Xakshas who 
asked him for food. 

The correctness of iny explanation is proved by the inscription which, nceordiiig to Burgess, is 
found above the representation of tlic king. It is mnch mutilated, but sufficient is left to identify 
it undoubtedly mth Sloka 44 of tbe Maitrlbalajfttaka. The staimn and Bbagwilnlal Indraji’a 
tracing of the text run thus : — 

hriyamdpfiiVakaSaA tu ddnaprltyi puna!t punaljii 

. , nd 

na prasohe tnanas tasya chchhedadulikham vigaliitum II 
m j)raseJie mame vasyd traivaduklchd vigdhiimn 

I-tsing tells us how widespread and popular was the .Tfitakaniillll in India at the end of the 
seventh century. The inscriptions at Ajantil, in cliaractors that belong to about the sixth century, 
prove that the work held as high a reputation a hundred years earlier. 

Other Jatakas in the Ajai}it4 IFresooes.^^ 

Dr. Sergius F. Oldenburg in 1895 published a paper on the ropresonfatioiis of the Jatakas on 
Buddhist monuments. His results are of the utmost value, and the coniiiiiiiiication was translated 
from the Russian in the Journal of the Amerioan Oriental Bociety (Vol. XVIIl. pp. 18.'1 ff.), 1807. 
In this Dr. Oldonhurg expressed the difficulty of satisfactory identification of the scoiioa in the 
almost complete absence of reproductions (ih. pp. 195, 196). Mr. Griffiths’ work, The Paintings in 
the Buddhst o/ (1896), had not then appeared, But even this groat work does not 
remove all impediments ; for, of the 320 pieces, largo and small, copied between 1872 and 1885, half 
were destroyed by firo at South Kensington Museum soon after they were hung up, and the 159 
plates in Mr. Griffiths’ work represent about eighty-five of his canvases, and of these fully 40 per cent, 
are decorative dcfails — contained ip the second volume. To study the subjects of the very interest- 
ing paintings in the Ajantfi Caves, a more complete scries of the scenes, drawn in outline and litho- 
graphed, should be lu tlie hands of scholars. Mennwhilo the meagre infornijition available has been 
carefully studied ; and Dr. S. F. Oldenburg, solely on the the basis of the descriptions in Notes on 


* Loe (At. p. 82. 

* The rhi standing between tbe two words, looks more like Tci in the facsimile. It oannot, of oonrso, be right, 
but I cannot propose a satisfactory corroction. 

i» [Kern’s ed. pp. 41-50. — J. B.] 

11 [I add the following as connected with Dr. Lhders’s paper, and of intoreat to such aa may not have aeen 
Dr . Oldenburg’s paper, r- J . B.] 
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the Baaddha Rock-Temple of Ajantd, their paintings and sculptmes, has made the following 
identifications: — 


1. 

Cave II., Nos, viii, ix, page 82 (c/. below No 5) 

... 53413 

Maliu-Hamsa jataka. 

2. 

,, No. xxTii, p. ,S8 

... 482 

Rum. 

8. 

Cave IX., No, i, p. 47 (</, below No. 11) 

... 499 

SiyiM 

4. 

Cave X., p. 50 

... 514 

Ckaddanta.^^, 

5. 

Cave XVII , No. xix, pp. 65-66 (c/. above No, 1) 

... 584 

MaM-hainsa* 

6. 

Cave XVII., Nos. xxii-xxiv, pp, 66-67 

W. 589 

Maha-vessantara (?), 

7. 

„ No. XXV, p. 67 

... 516 

Maha-kapi, 

8. 

„ Nos. xxxvi-xxxvii, p. 70 

... 455 

Mati-posaka, 

9. 

„ No. xxxviii, p. 71 

W. 532 

SSma (?), 

10. 

„ No. xxxix, p. 71 

... 278 

Matisa, 

11. 

„ No. liv, pp. 75-76 (c/. above 3) .. 

... 499 


12. 

Cavo 11. Outside chamber to tho left, pp, 81-82 

... 313 

Khanfci-vadi, 


THE LEGEND OF mIrI BaI THE RAJPUT POETESS, 


BY M. MA.OAULIFPB. 


Mira Bai was daughter of Ratan Singh Rathanr of Mfiratft, a town between Bikaner and 
Jodhpur in Riiipfltana, She was born about 1504- A. D. She appears to have inherited her religious 
proclivities from her mother. When Mira mi was thi-oe or four years of age, the bridal proces- 
sion of a youth of position passed by tho palace. All the ladies of the court, except Mira Bar’s 
mother, went to the upper apartments to view the procession. She took the opportunity of their 
absence to go to pray to an image of Kpishha, called Q-irdhar LAI, which was set up in her 
private apartment. 


Mird Bat laid aside her playthings to follow her mother, and said to her, who is my bride- 
groom?” Her motlmr smiled, took her in her arms, and, pointing to Girdhar LSI, said, “there is 
your bridegroom.” Upon this Mira Bai instantly accepted him, and veiled her face according to the 
Oriental practice, which requires a wife to veil her face oven from her newly married husband. She 
became so enamoured of Girdhar Ldl that she could not pass m instant without seeing him. Her 
love for him is compared to that of the milkmaids, Krishna’s playfellows, of Bindrdban. She 
indulged her passion without fear or shame, and without any regard to the traditions of her family on 
the subject of tho retirement of womou from the public gaze. 


While her aileotions wore thus engaged, she was betrothed to Kafi-war 
Saiigfl of MSwar. The subsequent marriage in 1516 A. D., as might well have been expected, 
j.roved unhappy. Bh6jruj wont to MSriita in great state with a large retinue, but when j;he marriage 
ceremony was being performed and the time came for the bride to circumambulate tbe pavilion 
set up for the ceremony, Mlrd Bill walked around the idol of Girdliar Lai, and took no notice of the 
hridogroom. When the time for her departure with her husband arrived, her parents wished to send 
Ix’i’ off with suitable marriage presents, but she was miserable at leaving Girdhar Lai, She grew 
Bad and restless, and wept to such an extent that she became insensible. When she regained 


Jrchmlofficdi Burvey of Western Inclia, No. 9, Bomba,?, 137&. ... , 

These numerals refer to the ouirent numbers of the JAtaka-iales in Pausbolls ediiaoa or to those of 
WostoriraarJ’a Catalogue. 

1* Pointed out by Burgoss. ^ ^ „ i tit le wt 

Soo BurgejH, Report on (heBuMhM Cm- Temples, <^ 0 . Areh Bu,r. ^5-46. C/.L, 

Peer. Le Ohaddauta-jAtaka, /o«r. As. IXSer. tom. V. (1895), PP. 81-35 and 189-323. [See also Ounmugham. 

Bhixrhut pi* xxTi, %. 6.] 
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consciousness, her parents affectionately told her that, if it made her happy, she might take Girdhar 
Lai with her without any farther ceremony. She replied that if they valued the happiness of her life, 
they would give her the imago, and she would worship it with heart and soul. Her parents had 
already perceived that she was a saint and “lover of God,” and so at the moment of separation fiom 
their beloved daughter they presented her with the image as part of her dowry. 

Miii Bai, who was overjoyed at obtaining possession of the object of her devotion, set it up in 
her palanq[uin, and during the journey feasted her eyes on its beauty. On arriving at her new home, 
her mother-in-law, the Baiii, had hardly paid her tho rites of hospitality, when she asked her to 
•worship Durgft, a goddess of a totally different temper from the playful Kri.shna. Mir& But said, 
however, that she had devoted her body to Girdhar Lfil, and she would how her head to none but 
him. Her mother-in-law replied that a good wife was improved hy worshipping Durgd. But Mira 
BEt closed the discussion by saying it was of no use to press her further, and she would abide by her 
first determination. On this the Rfini became very angry, and went to complain of MM Bai to the 
Rand : “ This daughter-in-law of ours is worthless, as on the wry day of her arrival she refuses to 
obey me and puts me to shame. It is clear what our future relations are going to bo.” 

The BftDd became excessively incensed and went to his danghter-ip-law with tho intention of 
punishing her. Tho Rani, however, had sufficient sense to restrain him ; and he decidiid that the 
interests of domestic peace would bo consulted by putting Mird Bai into a separate apartment. The 
point decided was that, although i t is admitted by the author of tho Bhagat Mdld that. Rukmini, 
who became Krishna’s consort apd tho milkmaids who became Erishrm’s playfellows, did not meet 
him until they had sacrificed to Durga, as Mira Bat had already obtained Kyishna, it was unneces- 
sary for her to worship Durgd, and no exception could be taken to her conduct on tho precedent of 
Rukmini and the milkmaids. 

Mlrd Bdl on finding herself in a private apartment became excosKively happy, and gave 
full scope to her religious enthusiasm. She set up her image, docked and adorned it, and devoted 
herself night and day to the company of saints. Her sister-in-law TTdai Bftl was sent to remonstrate 
with her, and said — “ You are born of a noble house. Be wise and desist from the company of faqtrs, 
which casts a slur on both our families.” Miril BEi replied — “The slur of hundreds of thousandlf 
of births departs on association with tho saints. The slur is on her who loves not their company," 
My life depends on the company of the saints. To anyone who is displeased with it your remon- 
strance would be proper.” It was on this occasion that MlrE Bai composed the following hypius : ' 

0 my friend, my mind is attached to Kfishija ; I shall not be restrained from loving him. 

If anyone give me a reproach, I will give a hundred thousand in return. 

My mother-in-law is severe, my sister-in-law obstinate ; how can I endure this miseiy 2 

Mlrfl. for the sake of the lord Girdhar would endure tho obloquy of the world. 

1 have the god Girdhar and no other ; 

He is my spouse on whose head is a crown of peacock feathers, 

Who oarrieth a shell, discus, mace, and lotus, and who woaroth a necklace.' 

I have forfeited the respect of the world by over sitting near holy men. 

The matter is now public ; everybody knows it. 

Having felt supreme devotion I die as I behold tho world. 

I have no mother, father, son, or relation with me. 

I laugh when I behold my beloved ; people think I weep. 

I have planted the vine of love, and u’rigated it again and again with the water of tears. 

I have cast away fear of tho world ; what can anyone do to me 1 

MlrE’s love for her god is fixed, happen what may. 

1 This is a description of Vishpn, of whom Krishipa was an inoamation, 
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Tlie Banft, on being informed of Mirai Bfii’s determination, became beside himseE with rage, and 
sent Mirfi Bai a cup of poison known as charndmrit, that is, water in which an image had been bathed. 


The Marathi chronicler states that the poison was sent Mira by the hand of her mother, who 
overcome by maternal aSection shed tears as she bore it. To dlsohey the B&u&, the supreme 
ruler of the state, was impossible, and so her beloved daughter must die. ‘When the cup was offered 
to Mira. Bfii, she said — “ The body is perishable, so, mother, why weep if it perish in the service of 
Krishna ? There need be no regret at the disappearance of a mirage or at the failure of the son of a 
bairen woman to wed. It is not right to say that the moon perishes on the thirtieth day of the 
lunar month. Your lamentations are as vain as the grief of the bee at the fading of an imaginary 
tiower. As the fruit of a tree falls, sooner or later, so I have fallen at Krishna’s feet. A pearl 
born in the ocean is turned into an ornament by the rich, so I who am sprung from you shall glitter 
in Krishna’s diadem. The world itself is an illusion, wherefore mourn not for me.” 


Mira Bat’s only grief at leaving her body was that the worship of Krishna might decline. Having 
informed the god of her father-in-law’s intention, she thus apostrophised the object of her worship — 
“ People will say that the king poisoned his daughter because she worshipped thee. I fear theie- 
fore that thy worship shall be neglected, and the apprehension causeth me poignant misery. Who 
will now put on thy decorations 1 Who will put the saffron mark on thy forehead, attach dazzling 
rings to thine ears, twine a garland of pearls round thy neck, girdle thee with a jeweUed zone, tie on 
thv golden armlets and anklets, light incense to gratify thy nostrils, make thee offerings of sweet 
basil present thee with sacred food to satisfy thy hunger, and prostrate himself in adoration before 
thee ’? My father-in-law hath already abandoned thy worship in his displeasure with me, others too will 
renroach thee with my death and cease to do thee homage. But after all why should I be anxious ? 
’I’hou thyself knowest the past, the present and the future. ^ Thou hast ever preserved thy saints 
from poison, fire, and swoid, so why should I be anxious now 7 ” 

On this Mira Bai put tho cup of poison on her head in token of submission, and then cheerfully 
drank it off. On that occasion abo composed the following verses ; — 

BAdha and Krishna dwell in my heart. 

Some say that Mini is insane, others that she hath disgraced her family. 

Opening her veil and baring her breast, she danceth with delight before her god. 

In the bowers of Bindr&ban, Kyishna with the t.'fafc on his for^ead gladdeneth my heart. 

The Rand sent a cup of poison and Mira drank it with delight. 

Mira’S lord is the all-wise Girdhar ; she is bound to his service. 


The Bana waited to hear of Mira’s death, but her life was miraoulomly and 
her cheeks gradually assumed a higher bloom. She devoted herself to the further and 

..ruameutai of the image, and decked it out in fashions ever new. She 

god and filled her heart with delight and immortal love. She also composed the following on this 
occasion : — 


I knew the mnH had given me poison. ^ 

God who caused my boat to float across, separated the milk and water for me. 

Until the gold is annealed, it is not perfectly pure. ^ 

O kme keep thine own family in seclusion ; I am the wife of another. 

..d bi, to tbe »mt tboogb bo 1. . p».b , I h.v. »ld 

mm"™ th. ..ko of th, Icri Oirdh., i. .ntonglea i. tk. foot of holj ».«. 

Wko. tho Hb.afo„dtb...Wpoi«ob.d^d»o«.»^^^ 

}]a!, and report when she again conf erred wxth fag r > 

~ — l S I am wedded to G-irdliar X&l, not to tliy son, 

* That 10, sayed me in the ordeal. 
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delected in the act. She was in the habit of laughing and holding amorous converse with the image. 
One day a tipstajBE went and said to the king — “ At this very moment Mira B&t is holding conversa- 
tion and laughing and ]oldng with some one/’ The king took up his sword, and called out to her 
to open the folding doors. He asked her where the person was with whom she had been holding 
such pleasant discourse. She replied — There ho is before thee, my image, mine adored. Open 
tliine eyes and look. He is neither afraid nor ashamed of thee.’^ 

The Bhagat Muld states that Mira Bai and the image ha<l been playing at [Indian] draughts, 
and at the time of the RainVs entrance the idol actually extended its arm to move a piece. The 
Bilnd on witnessing the miracle became ashamed. There was, however, no real impression made 
on his obdurate heart, The saying is that until the saints of God show favor, God will not do 
so. The king meditated the murder of a samt, so “ why should God set his thoughts aright ? ” 

Once when Mira BAi was ill she composed the following 

Krishna with the large eyes looked at me, and smiled 

As I was going to draw ^vator from the Jamna and the vessel glittered on my head. 

Since then tlic delightful image of the dark and beautiful one hath dwelt in my heart. 

You may write and bring me incantations, you may write and bring me spells, grind 
medicine and give it mo, that mil mt cut e me. 

If any one bring me Krishna as my physician I v\ill glaully arise, 

lliB eye- brows are bows, his eyes the arrous which he tittcih thereto, and draweth to pierce me, 
lord is the wise Girdlmr ; how can I abide at home 1 

A dissolute and abandoned person tried to tempt MtrA Bat’s virttu*. He told her that he was 
armed with Girdhar Tail’s permisrion to give hor such pleanure as she could only obtain from man’s 
embraces. She replied that she humbly submitted to Girdhar Tjiil’s order, hut that they must first 
dine. She meantime had a couch placed and dressed in the encloBure wh<*re Haintn were assembled. 
She there addressed her would-be paramour — **'riiou needest not l>e ashamiHi or afraid of any one, 
as the order of Girdhar Lai is on every account proper,” The man replied — Does any one do such 
things before others.” She said she knew of no secret place, for (iod was everywh<‘ro present. He 
sees the good and bad acts of all and rewards men according to tlieir desert^^. On hearing this the 
ruffian turned pale, and vice gave place to virtue in his heart, He fell at her feet and with danped 
hands asked her mercy and divine intercessiou. Mira BSi Celt compaHHion and brought him face to 
face with God. 

Tulst DAs, according to all reiiolvod iiceountfi, lived nearly a century after BM, but some 
poets have made them contemporaries* The following letter to Tnlsl DAs U attribnUnl to 
Miii Bai:— 

To ihc holy lord TuLt Das, the virtuous, thc^ remover of sin, greeting — 

I ever bow to thee, dispel all my sorrow. 

All my husband’s relations give me continual annoyance. 

They cause me to (3nduro gr<‘at suffering when I aesociaie with Haitds, and p<u*h>rm my 
worship. 

Since childhood MJrA hath contracted love for Girdhar Lfd : 

She cannot now divest luTself of it in any way ; it completely rwerpowereih her. 

Thou art to me as a father and mother ; thou conferrest happiness on (Jod’s saints.* 

Write and inform me what is i^roper tor me to do. 

Tulsl DAs^s reply — 

Those who love not Mm and 

Should he abandoned as if they were millions of enemies, however much wo love them. 

^ Taid^bi BStfi was so called bocause bora of the king of Vidfha, 
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Prahlad abandoned bis father, Bibhisban bis brother Eawan, and Bharat his mother ; 

Bali his gum, the women of Braj their husbands, and their lives were all ti^ happibr for 
having done so. 

The opinion of all holy saints is that relations with and love for God are alone true. 

Of what avail is the eye-salve which causeth the eyes to burst ; what more can I say 1 
Baith Tulsi Dfts, that spouse is worshipful, that son is dearer than life, 

Who is attached to E6,m ; he is my real friend in this world. 


As Mira. BM has been made a contemporary of Tulsi Das, so also she has been made a 
contemporary of the Emperor Aktaar. It is said that having heard of the virtues and beauty 
of Mil'll Bdi he wont with his miiisticl, Tans6n, both disguised as hermits, to visit her. The follow- 
ing lines in attestation of this circumstance are attributed to Mira Bai: — 

0 mother, I recognise Kfishna as my spouse. 

Akbar came to test mo and brought TSnsfen with him ; 

He hoard singing, music, and pious discourse ; he bowed to the ground over and over. 

Mirft’a lord, the all-wise Girdhar, made me his prot6g&. 


It is said that on observing her devotion Akbar was very pleased with the good fortune which 
enabled him to behold hor. He made her a present of a jewelled necklace which she accepted 
with some misgivings, as it appeared too valuable an article for an ascetic to possess. The emperor 
was equal to the occasion, and said that ho had found it while performing his devotional ablutions intbe 
river Janmii, and thought it would be a suitable present to make her god. Tansen, it is said, com- 
posed an ode in her honor, and he and his royal master then returned to their capitel. The^ necklace 
was too valuable not to provoke remarks unfavourable to its recipient. The Rana submitted it to 
assayers who valued it at a fabulous sum of money. On enquiry it was found to be the same that 
a ii'wollcr had sold not long previously to the emperor. Further enquiry led to the identity of the 
two strolling licrraits witli Akbar and his favourite minstrel. Mira Bai’s fate was now sealed. Her 
husband suspoctod that she had been polluted by the emperor. For this there was but one penalty 
in that ago — she must die. Mird Bai'a father-in-law sent her a cobra in a box, so that when she 
opened it the reptile might sting hor to death. She was told it was a magrdrn. Before opening the 
box she addressed the sdlagrdm as follows 


0 sdlagrAm in the box, why speakest thou not? 

1 spoaic to thee, but thou replicst not ; why art thou silent ? 

This ocean of the world is very immense ; take mine arm and extricate me. 
Mlr&’s lord, wise Girdhar, thou alone art my helper. 


On opening tho box Mird composed the following : — 

What shall the Eihid do to me ? Mird hath cast ofi the restraints of her line. 

Tho Rand onco sent a cup of poison to kill Mird ; , , , , .4 s 

Mlrd drank it with delight, loving it as if it were water blessed by her loi . 

The Rdnd hath now sent a box containing a cobra, ^ 

But wlien Mird opened it and looked, the cobra became a magram. 

There was a sound of rejoicing in tho company of the saints ; ' 

I decorated myself, attached bells to my feet, and, keeping time with both my bands. 

Daiiei-d before the idol, and sang tho praises of 

'|ho iioly are iiiiiie and I am theirs ; tho holy are my life. ^ 

Mira is absorbed in the holy as butter before churning is in milk. 

.word, bat no ono conld bo found to «.onto the She then orto.ea 


Wsvtor in wMoli hot idol’n foot hn»d boon waishod. 


6 Qhansy^W't datk OiS a oloud. 
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herself in whatever way she thought fit. By this time she was a widow, her husband having 
predeceased his father, and her person was at her own disposal. Promising that she would obey the 
Band’s command she retired to her solitary apartment, during the night put on the dress of a 
mendicant, and left the palace. She plunged into the nearest river to die in obedience to the 
order she had received. It is said that she was miraculously preserved by an angel who brought her 
to shore and addressed her — “ O queen, thou hast obeyed thy father-in-law and art worthy of all praise 
for thy devotion, but thou hast a higher duty still to perform. It is thine to set a high exemplar to 
the world, and show unto men how to fulfil the designs of the Creator and become absorbed in Him.” 
When she awoke she found herself alone on the river’s bank with the current flowing at her feet. 
She stood up in amazement not knowing for the moment what to do. She met some cowherds, of 
whom she enquired the way to Bindraban. They presented her with milk, and directed her whither 
to proceed. She walked on singing her hymns, the object of blessings and attentions in the villages 
through which she passed. 

On her arrival in Bindraban she desired to see Jlv Gos&in. To her disappointment he sent 
her word that he would allow no woman into his presence. She replied — “I thought everybody 
in Bindraban a woman, and only Girdhar Lai a man.? 1 loani to-day that there are other partners 
than Krishna in BiadiAban.” By this she scoffingly meant that the Gosdin placed himself on an 
equality with Krishna as god of BindyUban, The Gfisaiu, on hearing her rebuke, went bare-footed to 
do her homage, and beholding her became filled with “the love of God .”8 

M{r& Btli with loving devotion traversed orory grove and pathway of Bindnlban, and having 
fixed the sweet image of Krishna in her heart returned to her late husband 's homo. On finding 
her father-in-law still obdurate, she went on a pilgrimage to DwilrakA, where the youthful Krishna 
had played and sported. There again she became entranced with the pleasure of adorning and 
enhancing the beauty of her favourite god. 

During her absence from Chitaur, the Capital of Mfiw/lr, the visits of holy men to that capital 
ceased. Dissensions arose in the state. It was only then that the Bfma realised what a holy person 
he had lost. He sent several Brfihmans and instructed them to use every entreaty to Mira BM to 
induce her to return, and finally to toll her that it was impossible For him to live unless she 
complied with his prayer. The Brahmans executed Ms orders, but MlrA Bai refused to put herself 
again in the Eana’s power. Upon this the Bra-hmans sat at her door and declared their 
intention of neither eating nor drinking till she had returned vrith them. She replied 
that she lived in Dwaraka only by the favour of Krishisa. She would go and take leave of him and 
return to the Brahmans. She went to do homage to BauehOr,® the visible ropri'sentation of that 
god, became absorbed in his lovo, aqd what she had she gave — a humble offering of verses at hia 
shrine : — 

0 God, remove thy servant’s sufferings ; 

Thou didst supply Draupadl with inexhaustible robes and save lu'r raod(‘sty ; 

Por the sake of thy saint Prahlad thou didst assume the body of a man-lion ; 

Thou didst kill Hiranyaka4ipu, who had not the courage to oppose thee ; 

Thou didst kill the shark and extricate the drowning elephant from the water. 


’ This is a common idea in tho Qmnth 8&hSb, Tho (/wrtli doom God a husband, and thomsolvoa as llis wives. 

» Jiv Qos&ih, it may he statod, was tho son of Ballahha, and undo of EClpft and Sanatan, two devout followers 
of Chaitanya, the great Yaishnava reformer of Bengal {1^5'1S38). Eflpft and Sanatan had boon ministers of tho 
Muhammadan ruler of Bihftr, and wore of royal blood, high rank, and groat wealth, all which advantages they relin- 
quished to lead a religious life. Jlv Qosftin was an author of somo protonsions. Ho annotated a treatise of his 
nephew Kdpd, deacrihing religious pleasures and emotions. Ho wrote a book on the acts of KTishija, but hia 
greatest work was one m which ho amplified his annotations on the treatise of Efipfi, and dwelt at length on tho 
various phases of devotional exaltation. 

? Kjishna received the name Banohdj when he fled from Jarasandha to Bwdrakft. 
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0 LSI Girdhar, Mira is thy slave ; her eneiaies everywhere annoy her. 

Take me, my friend, take me to thy care as thou knowest best. 

1 have none but thee ; do thou show mercy unto me, 

I have no appetite by day and no sleep by night ; my body pineth away. 

Lord of Mirft, all-wise Girdhar, come to me now ; I cannot live in thine absence. 

It is said that the all-pervading Brahma, the knower of truth, the Eternal, on beholding 
her supreme love, could resist no longer. He incorporated her in Himself, and she became lost to 
human gaze. The Brahmans searched for her in vain. The only trace of her they could obtain was 
her s&ri, which was found enveloping the body of the image. The Brahmans’ faith in him was 
confirmed, but their mission otherwise was unsuccessful, and they returned crestfallen to the Rana, 
The latter soon experienced the further mortification of beholding his state conquered and plundered 
by the victorious army of Akbar as a retribution for the ill-treatment of Mira Bfit, 

The following is one of the hymns whose passionate devotion is said to have produced the result 
of Mira Bai’s union with RanchOr 

0 Lord Ranch6r ; grant me to abide in Dwaraka, to abide in DwSrakfi. 

With thy shell, discus, mace, and lotus dispel the fear of death. 

All places of pilgrimage ever abide in the Gfimti for me. 

The clash of thy shell and cymbals is ever the essence of pleasure. 

1 have abandoned my country, my queenly robes, my husband’s palace, my property, and 
my kingdom. 

Htr&, thy slave, cometh to thee for refuge ; her honour is now totally in thy keeping.^® 

It is said that in commemoration of the miraculous disappearance of Mlrft BM, Her image 
is still worsHipped at XJdaipur in conjunction with that of Ranchdp, the beloved Girdhar 
of her childhood. 

Guru Arjan at first inserted one of Mtrfi Bai’s hymns in his collection of the Sikh sacred 
writings, but subsequently drew his pen through it. It is preserved, however, m the Granth of BhSi 
Bann8, which can be soon at Mangat in tbo Gnjartlt district of the Panjab. The following is the 
hymn : — 


Bag Maru. 

God^i hath entwined my soul, 0 mother, 

With His attributes, ’■2 and I have sung of them. 

The sharp arrow of His love hath pierced my body through and through, 0 mother. 

When it struck me I did not know it ; now it cannot be endured, 0 mother. 

Though I ust, charms, incantations, and drugs, the pain will not depart, 
la there any one who will treat me ? Intense is the agony, 0 mother. 

Tliou, 0 God, art near ; Thou art not distant ; come quickly to meet me. 

Saith Mirft, the Lord, the monntain-wielder,!® who is compassionate, hath quenched the fire 
of my body, 0 mother. 

The lotus-eyed hath entwined my soul with the twine of his attributes, 


** The hymns in this life of Mlr& BM are taken from Baja Baghnr&j Singh’s Bhagai MM. 
11 Kawalaain, an epithet of Bpshpa, the ohjeot of Mlrfl Bfti's special worship. 

1?' Gun has two meanings — a rope or twine, and an attribute. 

1® God in the avalar of Kpshija. 
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GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE, 

BY ABTHUB A. TEEBKA, 

(Continued from p. 311.) 

(3) The ViUage.7 

The oigauization of the village (jjdma) was hasod on the communal system, and its 
inhabitants were under three officers : tlie Patiraunehe, who registered the nanres of lands, their 
owners and the amount of produce ; the Garaarala, who allotted the fields to the several shareholders 
and had in charge their irrigation and cultivation ; and the Vitfirana, who collected the revenue, 
superintended the Police and inquired into the general affairs of the villago.8 These headmen also 
presided over the GansabAva, or the village court, where disputes other than murder 
were compounded or settled by oath. 

The office of the Vitarana still exists in the Ganmuladcniya, but the duties of the other two 
arc entrusted to the Vel Vidaiffi or the Irrigation Officer ; the constitution of the Gansabava, too, 
is greatly altered. 

Every village has a resting staU for cattle {gala'), wiiere traders going to distant towns keep 
their carts and bulls for a nominal charge, as well as a free halting place for belated travellers 
{ambalama), who carry their food in the skins covering the anva-hlossoiu {holapota). This is 
scantily furnished with a henoh or two and an earthen vessel full of water, with a cocoanut-sholl 
ladle {pintdliya). 

Each person has his own ancestral plot of ground, to which, however small, he cling.s 
with a passionate attachment ; and for it the king, as lord of the soil, used to (slaim certain feudal 
services from 15 to 30 days a year ; in time of war to guard the barri(5rs and jynrtscs into the hills 
and serve as soldiers, and ordinarily to construct and repair canals, tanks, bridges and roads, and to 
attend to other works of public iniportanoe. Now a commutation ta-v ol Rs. 1"50 on every male 
under 55 has taken the place of those feudal obligations. 

A considerable portion of the ground was reserved as private Crown property (gabaddgnma), 
and its cultivators were either hereditary tenants (pangnMniyo) or tonants-at-will (nilahdrai/o), who 
had to give a share of the grain, and, according to their caste and rank in life, to perform certain 
services, if near the capital, to the king as their landlord, if not to his provincial representative 
{dissdvd). 

Chiefs and. nobles performed various honorary scrviccis and paid homage on New Year s day 
by presenting a roll of forty hotel-leaves (fulat ata). The Goigama tenants carried messages, 
supplied betel and areca and kept guard at halting-places {atapatiu or hmd wamm) or provided for 
straugers visiting the village, attended his master’s houHO during the domestic oeremonios, guarded 
it dxrring his absence, and, when necessary, supplied cooked provisions {yam waeama) or kept watch 
at the threshing floor, and fetched buffaloes for ploughing {nila waeama). The Karftva tenants 
transported the paddy from the fields to the granary, or attended to the carriage department {madige 
hadda), or provided fish for the kitchen. The DurAvA tenants trained elephants and looked after 
them or drew toddy from the palm-trees (madinno). The Navandanna tenants made articles 
of jewellery and carved betel-boxes {baddlu) or supplied the kitchen utensils^ and aKrumlt,aral 
implements {dcMri) or cleaned and repaired the brass and copper vessels {Uhuruvb) or were engaged 


^ Autlaoritios— 

(1) ServioQ Teuxiros OomHais&ioa Eoportfi, 1869-1872, 

(2S) Kiear’s Th& Aryan Villay& ini India aitd O&glon^ 1889. 

(S) Ceylon Cemua Reports, 1891. ^ xi tr 

» Valontyn, writing in 1728, mentions, in Ms Beschryving mn Oud mi Mmw two otnw omoerfl, 

itiklixay and TapMnny j wTaat tlxeir duties wete cannot be asooftained* 
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ia ornamenting walking-sticks, handles for flags, &e. (sittaru). Tha Baslaliolft tenants made tiles, 
supplied earthenware vessels, and kept the roof in order. The Embetta tenants attended to the 
shaving of the abovementioned servants. The Eadft tenants washed the soiled clothes of the 
same, monthly or weekly, and on important occasions put up for them white cloth to serve as a 
ceiling, and also covered their seats with it. The HMi tenants attended the master on journeys 
as a bodyguard or peeled cinnamon {mahabaMa). The Hakuru tenants carried the palanquins of 
the ladies or were employed as menials, especially as cooks, or supplied jaggery and vegetables. 
The Hunnd tenants whitewashed the lord’s house and supplied lime for eating. The Berawflya 
tenants beat the drums at festivals and gave notice of ofiScial proclamations, or wove a rough kind 
of cloth. The Padua tenants carried the proprietor’s palanquin and baggage, brought charcoal for 
the smith and worked at the bellows (jfamdnu), or erected the walls of houses or furnished onions 
and garlic {Umbadiia). The Oil tenants kept the premises clean and provided the oil for burning 
at night. The HinnSva or Gettaru tenants washed for the Hali and the other castes or were 
employed to carry corpses, or provided fodder for elephants and cattle (pannayo). The Kinnaru 
tenants wove bamboo baskets and rush-mats. The Bodi tenants buried the carcases of dead 
animals and worked in hide to make ropes,, halters, &c. It should be mentioned that the families 
performed the above services by turns, which were controlled by public officers who were responsible 
for the proper distribution and due performance of labour. 

If the Crown lands were gifted to a noble for special services rendered (nindagam), or to a 
vthdra (viharagam), or a d^wdla. (dewdlagam) for the sake of merit, the duties were transferred^ to 
the new landlord. Slight traces of this system of land tenure exist to the present day, but are dying 
out under the influence of new legislation. 


The several castes above referred to consist of groups of clans, and each clan claims 
descent from a common remote ancestor and calls itself either after his name or the office 
he held, or any characteristic of his, or, if he had been a settler, the village to which he 
had belonged, or the chief whom he at that time was serving, or the badge he had. This was in 
use till the person was made a ‘belted knight’ (^patdbandinava), when it was dropped, and 
a surname, which became hereditary, assumed. The clan-name, however, was not forgotten, 
as the respectability and the antiquity of the family were gauged by it. If a person called 
Konnappu derives his descent from an ancestor who held the minor office of Liyana Araehchy 
(clerk) he is known as Liyana Arachchige Konnappu, Konnappu belongmg to the house (jge) of a 
Liyana Araehchy. When he was ennobled, he took one or more of the surnames Vijayaratna (the 
gem of victory), Jayatilaka (the ornament of victory), Gunasikara (the moon of virtue), &c., and 
styled himself Konnappu Vijayaratna, or Vijayaratna Jayatilaka, &c.; these are now indiscnm- 


inately adopted. 

The descendants of the converts to Christianity, during the Portuguese ascendency in 
Ceylon, have, in addition to their Singhalese surnames, those of their conquerors as well, e.g., Silva, 
Perera, Dias. 

Owners of cattle have, or rather had, distinguishing brands, according to their caste and 
clans,* and the animals were branded first with the initial letter of the village, then mth the brand 
of th^ clan (and consequently of the caste, too), and thirdly with the initial letter of the owner s 

name. 

The people of a village are farther divided into two factions called Udupala (the upper 
party) and the Yatipilla (the lower party) who take sides in the sacred national games. 

The typical Singhalese homestead, which is fast disappearing is built roimd a quadrangle 
(midula). The apartments are built side by side with a verandah attached, or parallel to each other 
with separate roof^ the opposite eaves of which ]oin. The walls are made of mud and wattle and 

* Vtde Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (1874), VoL Y , 19, p. 60 
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thatched with the dried and plaited cocoanut leaves (cadjans) or with rice-stubble ; the floor is made 
of earth and wel coated with cowdung to keep away ticks and fleas ; and the rooms are ventilated 
by small barred windows. In the middle of the compound is erected, for the storing of paddy, 
a wicker-fiame Tnfssu or vt disseC) elevated from the ground, loofed, and plastered with mud and 
dung. The grain is otherwise stored in a loft (jxlViWot^ over the explained below. The fittings 
of the interior are simple : a trestle (7?icssu^ which serves for a seat or table j a shelf over the fire- 
place for keeping the earthen cooking utensils (duma) ; a hanging raft for mats {mSli) ; a rack for 
cocoanut-shell ladles (hendialuvd ) ; stumps of wood to sit upon {kota) ; a mortar (wangediya) and 
pestle (^mSlgaha)-, a quern to grind millet {hurakhm gala) ; a cocoanut scraper (kiramaTiS) ■, 
a winnowing fan [huUa) ; a sieve for flour (penerg); a flat grinding stone for curry-stuffs (miris gala) ; 
a hatchet (porawa)-, a chopring knife Qeefta)-, a^ stake to husk cocoanuts ; an iX-fe broom 

(zdala); agricultural implements; a rice-measure (hunduva) and sometimes a clepsydra-clock 
(pSteit/ya) consisting of a small cocoanut-shell with a tiny hole, floating in a pot of water, which 
gradually fills and sinks to the bottom in twenty-four hours (pfiyo).’® At the entrance to the garden 
by the roadside, or where two lines of the building join, is pul up a sort of portico (inamhtraya), 
where guests and strangers arc received, and which offers a temporary resting-shed for tired wayfarers. 

The physical traits of the Singhalese are similar to their Indian cousins, but their colour is 
a little darker. They wear their hair long, gathered up in a knot behind and lubricated with oil ; the 
females make use of false hair to give size to the mass and run a largo pin through (Mrat) with an 
ornamental head. The peasantry of Central Ceylon have preserved to a groat extent the Singhalese 
dress ; the men wear a cloth round their waist reaching to the ankles and bo adjusted as to leave 
them freedom of limb. While working they take this between their legR and fasteti it before or 
behind. A large handkerchief is thrown over their shoulders as an upper garment, which is occasionally 
wrapped round their head to keep away the sun. The females dross like the Bengali women, except 
that they do not bring the uppoi end of the garment over the head, but simply throw it over the loft 
shoulder, and they adorn themselves with ear-rings, armlets, and necklaces. ThiH homely dress is 
now being given up, both by men and women, for the more fashionable European costume, and the 
curious may see this evolution at the present day in all its stages. The men of the maritime 
provinces have adopted the headoomb of the Malays. In the official costume of the chief of a sea- 
board district, with his long black-coat (kabdya), gilt buttons and shoos, is seen the Portuguese 
influence ; while in that of a Kandian chief, with his pin-cushion hat (JagaUttappiya), embroidered 
jacket, and a xomve of white muslin encircling his waist, an interesting survival of the old court 
dress. 

The peasantry are stolid in their demeanour, polite, good-natured and faithful, affectionate 
to their children and respectful, fond of pomp and high office, quick to anger, iutolligont, sarcastic 
and boastful in their conversation, and kind to animals, ospcoially cattle ; they like to lead a hedgehog 
existence, do not scruple to cringe to obtain favour, and, when tainted with the town atmosphere, 
mistake impudence for independence. 

Intercourse Tbetween the sexes is animated, as with all Eastern nations, more by passion 
than sentiment ; and polyandry was common among them. This was duo not only to the desire to 
keep in the family the ancestral plot of ground, but also to the exigencies of public duty. When 
several brothers on a farm were called out for the Singhalese corvde (rdjaMnya), the law allowed 
one of them to be left behind to act as a companion to the female at home. 


For weights and measures and modes of reckoning time, see 

(1) Bhys Davids’ Indent Mezzmree anA Coine of Ceylon (1877). 

(2) Oejlon Asiatic Society’s Journal {1E56-1888), Vol. HI., No. 10, p. 181. 

13) , „ „ „ (1892), Vol. XIL, No. 48, p, 178. 

(4) J!he OrienteUit (1887), Vol. HI. p. 76. 

„ , (1889), Vol. HI. p. 199. 
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The average Singhalese is an early riser ; he takes in the morning some preparation of rice- 
flour with a pot of toddy (r^), and at mid-day and night a large quantity of boiled rice and h few 
curries. The latter are more varied when a guest is in the house. The visitor is received at the 
threshold and conducted inside by the hand ; kissing is the usual form of greeting among females 
and near relatives, and salutation with clasped hands, in the attitude of prayer, among friends, 
masters and servants. He brings with him some eatables as a present, or sends them before his 
arrival. Water is supplied to him to wash his face, feet and mouth, and the repast made ready. 
The host serves him with the rice and curries, skins the plantains for him, and makes his chew of 
betel. His attendants also are well treated in the servants’ room. On his departure the host 
accompanies him some distance. When a person of distinction, viz., a Buddhist priest or a chief, 
visits a house, the rooms are lined with white cloth and the seats are spread with it ; the host never 
sits down in his presence. 

The respect of an. inferior to a superior is even seen on the high roads ; if they meet, the 
former removes the shade (taZopat) over his head, gets out of the way and makes a very respectful 


obeisance. 


In the olden time, as seen above, the people were occupied according to their <^te ; but now the 
maionty do not follow their ancestral calling, but earn a livelihood by pursuing any vocation they 
choose. One man works at his field, carefully observing all the agricultural superstitions ^^ ; a second 
fishes at the village stream with a rod made of the mid-rib of the Icitul-leB.i ; a third slings his baskets 
of garden produce at the end of a flexible Utulrsh&it and carries them on his shoulders to towns or 
the weekly village fairs (polaval) ; a fourth climbs the palm-trees with his ankles encircled by a nng 
of cocoanut-leaf and picks the fruit with his hand ; a fifth taps for toddy the blossoms of several 
cocoanut-trees by coupling their crowns with stout ropes to walk upon, and their straight boughs with 
smaller ones to support himself ; a sixth brings for sale from the country straw and firewocid in 
single or double bullock carts ; and a seventh transports cocoanuts, salt, and cured fish to centres of 
trade by flat-bottomed boats {pdda), or pack-bullocks (^iaealam). 

The women, too, are not idle; they either make jaggery (molasses) from ihe unfermented 
toddy, or plait mats of dyed rushes in mazy patterns, or earn a pittance by selhng, on a small 
stand by the roadside, the requisites of a chew — betel, areca, and burnt lime ; or hawk for s^ 
fruits and vegetables in baskets carried on their heads ; or keep for sale, on a messa in the verandah, 
sweetmeats and other eatables protected from the crows, which infest the place, by a net spread before 
them ; or make coir by beating out the fibre from soaked cocoanut-husks ; or attend to the domestic 

duties with a child astride their hips. 


The childrea a» away at school the whole morning ; and on their retnm either dirert themarfrea 
at games or go in amireh of the wild ftmt. with which the jnngle. ahonnd or oonatmd ynnp 
nndac tho shady troea and paes away the day singing tnral itties. And at nightlaU while to 
mother Inlle her yenngoat to deop on hor ontstmtolod legs with a pillow thrown acrosa, the lather 

beguiles their time with nursery tales. 


(4) Religious Rites. 

Bnddhism is the prevaUing religinn of the island, and it, ^horento “'“T* “ 
daya of tho Innar month: wh en the moon ia new (aiadioato), fall (jMcmM), and y 

» For paddy cultivation oeromonies, vide— , „ , „ „ > „ wr 

tl) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Jowrnal (1848-1849), m R., Ko. ^ ^ ^7. 

/m .. (1880). Tol TL, No. 21, p. 46. 

§ ” ” (X883), Vol. Tin.. No, 26. p. 44. 

S ” ” ;; (1884), Tol. Tin., No. 29, p 331. 

m ” „ (1889), Tol. XL. No. 39, p. 167. 

(Q Asifrtio Society’s Journal o/ Great BHiaK.n (New Senes, W8S), Tol. XTII. p. 366. 

(7) The Taprolanian (1885), Tol. I. P- 04. 
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between the two {pura aiawaka and am atawaka). On these occasions, dressed in white, the 
votaries, chiefly females, visit, singly or in groups, the temples (vikSra'), carrying on their heads 
in shallow wicker-work baskets (watti), or in their hands and held to the forehead, the rose- 
coloured lotus (nellum) and the flowers of the iron- wood tree (fid), of the jasmine, of the hibi- 
sars, of the champak (sapu) and of the arena and cocoanut. These they present at the sanctuary, 
in front of the image of Buddha, on their knees, with their heads on the ground and their hands 
clasped in supplication (malpinkama), and wishing in their hearts that others also may partake 
of the merit of the offering (pind 'nard) . They return backwards, facing the idol, to an outer 
apartment, where they squat on the floor and repeat after a priest the invocation, The Three 
Eefuges (Tun Sarma) and the Five Vows (Panstl^^) ; next they pi-ocoed to the sacred Bo-tree 
(hodUnvahansa) in the middle of the compound and reverently lay on the platform surrounding 
it (bddhimdluva) what is loft of their flowers. 

On New Moon days they also bring cocoanut oil as an offering, and illuminate the temple 
premises with small wicks floating in oil-lamps which give a feeble and flickering light 
(panpinhama). 

The most important of the four Sabbaths (p6i/a) is the full-moon day, when the tom-tom 
heaters at the en^ranco to the templos sound their drums the loudest ; on such days the more 
pious devotees go at dawn to the temple and receive under the Bo-tree, at the hands of a priest, 
the eight sacred vows which they observe till the next morn. Before noon they return 
home for a hurried breakfast cooked overnight (Ml ddn6), the only meal for the day their vows 
allow, and retire to some lonely shaded spot, whore they repeat with the help of a rosary (nava- 
guna vela) the nine pre-eminent qualities (nava guna gaihd) possessed oxclnsivoly by Buddha. 
Towards evening they join the others in the temple grounds, and “round a platform put up 
under the palm-trees, roofed, but quite open at the sides, and ornamented with bright cloths 
and flowers, they sit in the moonlight on the ground and listen through the night with great 
satisfaction, if not with great intolligeiico, to the sacrod words repeated by relays of shaven 
monks. The greatest favourite at these readings of bana is the ‘ Jataka’ book which con- 
tains so many of the old fables and stories common to the Aryan peoples, sanctified now, and 
preserved by the leading hero in each, whothor man, or fairy, or animal, being looked upon as 
an incarnation of the Buddha in one of his previous births. To those wonderful stories the 
simple peasantry, dressed in their host and brightest, listen all the night long with unaffected 
delij^t, chatting pleasantly now and again with their neighbours, and indulging all the while 
in the mild narcotic of tho hotel-leaf, their stores of which (and of its never-failing adjuncts, 
ehunam, that is white lime, and the aroca-nut)'* afford a constant occasion for acts of polite good 
fellowship.”!* The intervals are punctuated by cries of Khei (oh, yes ! ) and Sddhu, 

When a person is dying, bana is road at his house and all his belongings given to the 
priest or priests as alms (gbddnamangalyaya). 

Between 9 and 11 a.m. (pindapdtaveldva) every monk goes through tho village from door 
to door begging wherewith to satisfy his wants; he stands before each honso with tho alms- 
bowl (pdtraya) in his hands, and some one, usually a woman, puts into it his mid-day meal 
(dandenavA) and worships him on her knees. 

But dmring the rainy moatbs of August, September, and October (vas) a number of 
priests are invited to reside in a hamlet, and each family by turn supplies them with their 
morning meal of conjee and rice and their evening liquid food (gilan pana ) ; they occasionally 


i® Of the tea vows of Buddhism, fire are hindiag on all laymen (pattsil), eight on the more pious ones to he kept 
for a space of 24 hours (otosil), and fihe ten on every monk and nun (Aaha$ll). 

These are oatried in the wawt, by the wen in a wallet {M/rafcuuia) and by the women xn a small purse made 
of rush Ch wibiWya). 

Ehys Davids’ BuMhtm, p. .*>7. 
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visit ihe iieiglibouring temples, meditatej teach the village children and read ba7ta at mid-day 
and at night. Before they are conducted back to the monastery (pansala) they are presented 
by the people with a web of cloth to make their robes, each one contributing something to 
purchase it ; strictly this had to be woven of cotton pods collected by the villagers at dawn, and 
the priests had to stitch their robes and dye them yellow Qmudu povanavd) on the same day 
(Jcathie). 

About once a year, at the request of the inhabitants, select discourses of Buddha 
are read in PA-li by the priests for a period of seven days for the protection of the 
village against the malignant influence of demons and elementals, and all the people flock to 
the service. A circular thatched building, open at the sides and with a raised floor, is put up 
by them and decorated with cocoannt and areca flowers. A table, with a sacred relic, is placed 
in the centre, with two reading chairs by it and other seats placed around. On the first day 
an array of priests come to the building and take their places, while two of them from the 
reading pulpits chant some preparatory stanzas. Resin is next burnt by the laymen present, 
and the monks go in procession round the interior of the building, and, while reciting a few 
verses wishing prosperity and protection, fasten a sacred cord {inrit mda) attached to the 
relic to the posts round the platform, pass it through the reading chairs, and place the remainder 
twined on the table. At daybreak the next day the priests again assemble, and two of them, 
as before, commoiico reading a series of sermons ; as they end, all chant in chorus the Batana^ 
Mangala^ and Karantya 5. holding the cord untwined. After this recital they leave the 
building, except two, who continue the reading over and over again ; and the latter are 
relieved by a couple of others every two hours. The rest join them for the grand chant at 
mid-day and sunset, and before they enter the platform a pious layman washes and wipes their 
feet. The jnnt is continued day and night without intermission till the sixth day, when a 
now scries of discourses is introduced ; the chorus chant, however, is not altered. 


On the morning of the Bcvonth day a procession starts from the temple with a messenger 
(douadutaijci) dressed like a Singhalese chief seated on an elephant. He carries a letter (^Lada- 
2 ^ana) to the nearest divdla inviting the gods residing there to come and listen to the exhorta- 
tion to be given to thorn that night. If no deodla is close by, the letter is taken and fixed to 
a tree where gods are supposed to reside, very often to the Ficus rehgiosa. Till the party 
returns the reading is suspondod ; when the messenger arrives, he stands at the entrance facing 
the priests, and, with his hands on each door-post, recites a long exhortation (dorohadaasna). 
At the end, for his creditable feat of memory, his friends and relatives present him with cloth 
and ola manuscripts. Lastly, the sermon of Buddha, called the Atdnatia, is recited by the 
priests, four at a time, till the morning of the eighth day, to chase away the evil spirits who 
are thought to have assembled to hoar the exhortation. Water and oil that have been placed 
on the platform in earihon pots arc considered consecrated after the ceremony, and are 
sparingly distributed to the assembly. The service is also performed on a smaller scale 
in private houses for the benefit of a family. 

The island lias a number of sacred places connected with Buddha scattered over all 
parts of ii„ winch arc regularly visited by pilgrims for the accumulation of merit 

In Kandy is deposited the Sacred Tooth. Adam's Peak has on a slab his foot-print, 
a saimrficiul hollow 5 ft. long and 2^ ft. wide ; legends say that precious stones ai*e “ 
the path to it which none dares to pick up, and that however large or however small the c o 
taken as an odering bo, it exactly covers the sacred stone. There is in ^ 

sacred Bo-troo, an offshoot of the tree under which Buddha attained enlighten _ . 

ThTipftrama Dftgoba onsliri ning his right collar-bone, the Selachaittiya D go a rais 

Vide («) The VrUml (Second Series, 1880), Vol. X. pp. 38, 79 an 1 181 
(t) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Jomxcd, 1887, VoL yilT , No. 20, p. 297. 
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the spot where he had rested on one of his visits to the island, and the MaMs^ya Dd^goba built 
over a single hair which grew between his eye-brows. In K^laniya is erected a Bagoba 
over ’the golden chair on wliich Buddha had sat, and an eddy in the river that flows by is 
shown as the waters making obeisance to where he once stood. An old Singhalese couplet — 

UfamU sita JiMrapupav neia 
Varah mndot Kelanic 

— asserts, if a person once worships at Kelaniya, all the sins committed from the day of his 
birth are forgiven.” The Mahiyangana Bagoba at Bintenna encases a handful of Buddha’s 
locks and his neck-bone relic, but pilgrimages to it are rare, owing to the pestilential malaria 
and the wild beasts that infest the surrounding jungles, 

(fo be conthiuedJ) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OAVB BUEIAI. IH BALUCHISTAN. 

Dear Sir,— Whilst recently travelling in the 
Jh&Mw&n conntry to the south-east of Kalftt, ray 
companion (Lieutenant £• 0. Macleod, let Sikhs) 
and I were encamped near the small village of 
Panda^n. Whilst there, Lieutenant Macleod 
visited a curious vaulted cave near the village, and 
I now enclose the account of the place which he 
gave me, in case it should bo of interest to you, 
I also enclose a photograph of the interior which 
Lieutenant Macleod took under some difficulty. 
Any explanation of this curious mode of sepulture 
would be of particular interest to me in connec- 
tion with the Ethnographical Survey of Baluchis- 
tan which I am now undertaking. 


Yours faithfully, 

B, HtroHEs-BunnKR, 

Superintendent, Imperial Gazetteer, Bahehutan. 

im. 

8th December, 


PANDEAN. 

Pandrdn is a pretty place on a basin of the 
hills with plenty of water from two springs on 
the west. The village, which contains five or six 
Bannlahs’ shops and about fifty houses, is situated 
round an elevated rock known as Anblr. There 
is much cultivation and plenty of trees. 

Due west of the village, at a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, is an extraordinary cave 
situated in the skirt of the hill. All the ground 
round is rolling, and in the side of one of the 
folds is a hole just big enough for a large man 
to squeeze through. It is said that this hole was 
uncovered and exposed to view by a flood of 
erosion some 50 or 60 years ago. On entering 


the hole, which is almost in the centre, one finds 
oneself in an underground vault consisting of a 
front chamber and two recesses. The breadth of 
the chamber is about 18 feet and the length to 
the back of each chamber about 16 feet. The 
lecesses are round, with domed roofs, and the 
front chamber has a domed roof. Thus 





1 /STa ^ /'/If 

^ ^ Borrm/ mcisi 

The whole appears to have been hewn out 
of the eonglomerate rock. At the left-hand 
comer of the centre partition is a heap of 
bones, and with this exception there is nothing 
in the left-hand recess. 

In the right-hand recess in the centre a nJehe 
has been cut out of the rock, about 
In it there are twenty-five skulls ; one of them 
is a small one and appears to bo that of a child. 

The rest appear to be those of adults. There are 
also the ribs and leg-bones of a child down to 
the knees. In the centre of the right-hand recess 
lies a bed which, according to the country people, 
when the vault was just opened, supported a 
skeleton. The strings of the bed have now, how- 
ever, given way, and the skeleton, which is 
evidently that of a man, is lying on its back, on 
the ground below the bed. There are holes, which 
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appear to be those of a bullet or arrow on the 
right temple and at the left side of the back 
of the shnll. 

Dying near the bed is the skeleton of a large 
dog which the people say was tied to the bed or 
chdrpdi by a string when first observed. Between 
the l^d and the back of the recess are a few 
bones. The bed is firmly made of rounded wood 
{including the frame) and is still in good 
condition. Lieutenant Macleod seated himself 
on it when exploring the cave. Over the ribs 


and head of the corpse was a coarse elothj thin, 
and of a dirty yellow colouiv 

The natives point to another place about 20 
yards away and say that there is another vault 
there in which women’s skeletons are to be found. 
No one living appears to have ever entered the 
second cave, if it exists as alleged. 

The natives hold the place in considerable awe, 
and have a theory that the place was the scene^of 
a fight. The whole vault was extraordinarily 
symnaetncal. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 

m 

TABUS IN THE PANJAB. I Forms of Tabu. 


It has been elsewhere pointed out that many 
of the objects, from wMoh septa or sections 
of certain tribes in the Panj&b are named, 
are the subjects of ordinary tabus. The num- 
ber of tabued objects appears to be extraordinarily 
large and a few instances are given below. I am 
anxious to obtain a large number of instances of 
tahttSf because there are so many septs or sections 
of tribes named after material objects. In many 
cases the story told about the totem and the tabu 
is the same — it saved the life of an ancestor, or 
rendered some impox'tant service to the sept, and 
so it is kept in mind and reverenced forever after. 
But in some cases that object is reverenced as 
an ancestor. E, g certain Kandt Khdls reverence 
trees as their ancestors, because they assisted 
their fore-fathers, and so they now hear the names 
of those trees, as Palishi, Kandsh, Pfijaik (from 
pdjd, a kind of tree, c/, N&gaik from ndg). In 
the other cases the name is not adopted by the 
sept, nor is the object worshipped. It is simply 
tabued, L e., not cut, used or injured. The dis- 
tinction is important. 

The following questions suggest them- 
selves 

L Are there instances of people who refuse to 
use or injure any article, or to work on any 
particular day, and so on P 

2. In such cases, is the custom confined to 
a particular family or g6t or sept, oris it common 
to the whole caste P 

3 . What is the story told about the origin of 
the custom ? 

4. Is any form of worship paid to the object 
in question P 


Buildings, The chauhdrd, —-The Nagrd JS-fcs of 
NS-gra in Ludhiana may not build a chauhdrd, for 
it brings bad luck. The people of Sanwdr in Dadi*i 
have the following tradition : — Lakhan Mah4jan 
of San war had a son, who was in the service of 
Akhar and married in Papora in Tahsil Bhiwdni. 
Returning from a visit to his father-in-law, he 
was murdered by the people of Papoii, and his 
wife robbed. A Brahman, a barber, and his 
sister’s son were with him at the time, and the two 
latter fied, but the Biuhman remained, burnt the 
body and took the ashes to Sanwdr, on the boun- 
dary of which place he threw them away, while the 
wife became sail and cursed her nephew, whose 
daughtei-s she declared should never live in peace. ^ 
Lakhan attacked Pap6r4 and removed the bricks ^ 
of aU its buildings, paying a rupee each for them, 
and built them into a chauhdrd at Sanwar. It 
then became the rule there that a chauhdrd could 
only be built with bricks from Papor^. The two 
villages do not intermarry. 

mmsils, -7 The villagers of Bogtu’a-nasrath m 
Koh5.t may not use a khamdri, or deep hollow 
earthenware cup. 

Bitchers,— At Mauza Ohirifir in DiM a woman 
may notcan-y two pitchers, one on top of the other, 
because 35 years ago a faqir named Khushhp 
Singh cast out cattle-disease, which was raging in 
the village, and then imposed this mu on the 
people. 

Kachdld. ^This fruit may not be eaten by the 
Shn^ra Gadi Kha PathS,ns in Kohat. 

Bengan. — This may not be eaten by a family 
of cai*penters in the same village. The Chhibhar 
section of the Muhial, in Kanial^, have a similar 
tahu (Jhelam District). 
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CoUon — The Saii^^wrwx J{il»s, wlio hold 57 vil- 
lages m Dadri, may not culii\at6 cotton* One of 
the feibe in a quarrel killed a BrahmAii named 
Banddota {ban is here said to mean literally 
* cotton ’), and in conseqxienee met with misfor- 
tune. He accordingly erected a temple at MaliiA 
to Banddota and forbade his descendants to 
cultivate cotton for ever. 

The Datt section of the IMuhidl t^BrUhmans) do 
not cultivate cotton becHnse their ancestor was 
killed in a ootton-ficld. 

JBlimkeis* — The Bhnllar Jilts do not wear, sit or 
sleep in a striped Idanket, Ix'canso their Jatlih'd, 
Yar Pir Bhar/lwala, once miracnlonsly txmxed 
a blanket into a sheep. 

Animals, — In Kohat a white fowl should not 
he eat(‘n, as the. nmllnhs say it roH<unl>h‘K the 
sacred bird in heaven, but if hrst blackened with 
soot it may be eaten. 


buttei'-milk. OM is held sacred until tlic feast of 
the Th^knrs nnives, when some of it is presented 
to Rfija Bhcr. It may then bo used or given 
away. 

The Manilas keep milk tintonched for not more 
than 8 days. Then they warm it and it may be 
used by the household, but none of it must be 
given away to strangers or to other members of the 
caste* GM must not bo eaten or given away until 
the feast of the Tlulkurs. Oi% according to another 
aeeount, the Manhas keep milk for 21 days like the 
JamwAlg or even for a month, and do not nse’^ 
it until it has been pr<'Bented to Rfijil Bb^r. 
Among Muhammadan Awdns the Jhan mMti 
kee|> milk, whey and (jlit untouched for 8 days. 
Then tlu'y make a smooth place of cow-dung, 
linild a little altar, place* a Utile milk and gU 
thereon, light lamps, and the women worship 
iK'foro it. This is also done with milk drawn on 
a Friday. 


There arc numerous fahm, mostly 
very intcicsting, but until a complete eoll( 3 ction is 
obtained it is useless to attempt to explain them. 
Goat’s milk may not be used by any Hindu during 
the sUrMh period. (Ludhihna District ) 

In the Simla Hills a Moia often forbids the use 
or sale of milk or curds The people may xise chd 
( or curds from which butter has been extracted ), 
but not milk or butter. 

Milk may not bo clnirned by Jllta on the Tues- 
day and Thursday after the full moon, or on the 
chaudaBi 14th, of the light half of ibc month, but 
it may be consumed with rice or otherwise, 
(Ludhiitnd District.) 

In Sidikot the Brdhmans keep tin* milk sacred 
(sacM rakhmt) tor 21 days. Then rt is made into 
butter-milk, and a portion oRaved to Riljd Bh6r 
at the feast of the Thdkura, the rest being oon- 
Buniedby the household or given away to Muham- 
madans. Or a portion is offered to Kdlkd Ddoia. 
J he use of the milk appears to bo tabued for 
a period, net exceeding 21 days, until the fcant of 
the Thidkuf 8 comes round. The Jamwdl also n4rain 
from touching the milk for 21 days# and will even 
not milk the animal themselves. It is not consumed 
or given away for a month. Ourdhjd milk is also 
kept sacro d £br a short time and then turned into 

^ MJd. Bhir dd Mr Icarnd m the DaKriexpr0.iHioB. 

Nara — S. M. The flrnt milk j^^ivou by a oow c 
natil a days after calving, but Muhammadans do fro 
CrtkrQ axe otored to the N%a 


In JhMam a cow is act apart by a Hindu family 
matiiu(‘of<3alamity and a vow made in the name 
of a deity that lu^r milk shall never be used for 
making butter. Such a cow is called did, 

Mtndhs, — A goat is given away# 

BkddCu, - A <5alf born in Ihis nnmih is given by 
wclbto-do Hindus and Muhammadans to aDakaut 
Brdhman or to a Bh4t. The milk is not used. 
Miujh, A buifaIo“Cal£ Ikkxui in this month is so 
tn‘ub*d. Phdijan, ~ This is a lucky month, yet 
the Kakkar Khairls neither wash, shave nor 
change their clotlicB, or begin any now businoBB 
in Ph%an. 

Days. ^ Vtumday. ^ The Bali Muhiftl (Brdfir 
mans) will not (commence a journey or any work 
on this day, b(*cauw<3 a girl of this section died 
after exhibiting minwnileuH powm-H on a Tuesday* 
Thursday, — The Dait Muliidl have a similar 
rule about Thursday, b(*cauBc many of tluun were 
maBHat'red hy the Patlidn.H or rulers of l4ahoreiii 
tin* tinu? of Hilhar on that day at Pauidr in Oiir- 
ddspdr. Furtlnu, no Dati will ev(*r drink water 
in Panidr. 

IL A. Kobe, 

GaptU, of Ethnography^ Fanj^lj* 

July Bdth, liHK\ 

bufTiilo after ealvmg, bec^itmgg. iriiHlnsde not drmk it 
the (MuUAnt Qlomarij,) In the hills bco.itmgb 
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MATRIOETA AITD THE MAHARAJAKANIKALEKHA. 

BY F W. THOMAS. 

I N a \Tell-kiiown chapter of lus history of Indian Buddhism (trans. pp, 88 to 93), Taranatha 
has given us a fairl}’" full account of an acarya Matriceta, who, living, he says, in the time of 
Bindusara, son of Oandragupia, and of his minister Canakya, was a renowned author of hymns and 
other works. Taranatha states that this acarya was identical with a previously named Durdharsa- 
Kiila, and was also known under a variety of other names, Sura, Asvaghosa, Pitriceta, Durdhar^a, 
Dharmika-Sublulii, and Maticitra. Ilis original name as a child was Kala. 

The importance of Matriceta may be estimated from the fact that, according to Taranatha, «his 
« hymns are, like the word of Buddha, attended with great blessing, inasmuch as he was foretold by 
‘ Buddha lumsolf. His hymns aio known in all lands,’ and 4ie was famed as common to the orthodox 
‘of both the greater and the lessor vehicle’, and again ‘ at the time when Matriceta was converted 
‘ to Buddhism the number of heretics and brahmans in the monasteries of the four regions, who 
‘ entered the spiritual order, was very great. People thought that, if the greatest ornament of the 
‘Brahmans, Durdharj^a, had shaken off his own system like dust, this Buddhist doctrine must be 
‘a very groat marvel’ (p. 91). In like manner we find the Chinese traveller, I-tsing, relating that 
Matriceta ‘ hy his groat literary talent and virtues excelled all the learned men of his age. Even men 
‘like Asahga and Vasubandhu admiied lum greatly Two of his hymns were 

‘learned by every monk ...... of both the Mahay ana and Hmayana schools’ (tians. 

pp. 150^7). 

These staimninifcs suffice to prove that Matriceta was a considerable figure in Indian Buddhist 
literature, a fact, indeed, of which wo should ask no further evidence if we could accept the accounts 
which identify him with the authors of the Buddhacarita and the Jataka-mala. It will be, 
accordingly, of intorest to show how far the legends agree with what wo can establish as fact. 

Of the pcirsons identified by Taranatha with this Matriceta we may at once exclude two, namely, 
Triratnadasa and Dharmika-Subluiti, the former of whom was, as I hope to have proved elsewhere^ 
a contemporary of the philosopher Dignaga of the 5th-6th century and the latter of a still later 
daiin At the Bame time we may j)ut aside the name of Pitriceta, known only from Taranatha and — 
if wo disregard its Titieian equivalent which belongs to the medical writer Vagbhata 

(Taranatha, trans. p* 311 n. to p. 90, 1. 5) — Oirly in this connection. It is true that, as 
WaHhiliew remarks in the note just cifi'd, the father of Vagbhata boie a name, Samghagapta, 
resembling that given as belonging to Mairiceta’s father, namely, Samghagnhya, and perhaps^ there- 
iore we must reruh^r Pha*khol hero also by Vagbhata (not Pitnceta) and understand Taranatha to 
nsseri the identity of this author with Matpeota. In that case, the name of the lattoi s father must 
h(^ considered doubtful, m soon ns wo question this identity. But when Wassiliew goes on to sug- 
gest that Matrieeta’s name also is a mere translation of the Tibetan Ma*hhol, which itself was then 
an inieniiouaralieraiiou of Phu-khol, this cannot be allowed. For on this supimsition the name 
Mairk^eta woukl have been unknown in India — at least until a late age by borrowing from Tibet-— 
whert‘aB it was familiar there, as wo know from I-tsmg, in the 7th century. If the . name PitnCeta 
ever exisied, and if it was ever connected with MatricoU, this must have happened in Jn&a ,^d at 


pp. 40-50 n. 


an earlier ago. ^ v- J'l ^ ^ 

Tho ntuno Maticitra riwtw not moroly on the authority oE Tarahatha : it 
below, in the colophons to somo oE Matriceta’s worts as giTea in^ the Tanjun B oan«-*« ,aat 
such colophons aro iudepondont ovidenco. But it is ho less twe that they are M| of 
(MTors as their Sanskrit transliterations are, of distingmshmg consistently between Matrijta and 
Maticitra. Tho latter form X ImTO found in six colophons : but ye hare also Mc^tnc^f^, MaUuta, 

Ldn-S ^tiolo m FrmaUe Onenty.V. III. 
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Matr-icita and Maticilra. Considering how frequently tr and t aro confused, we need have little 
hesitation in everywhere restoring the true name Matricofa. But we may concede the possibility 
that a Prakrit form Maticifa may have been known in India or Tibet. 

The person whose history is by Taranatha most completely interwoven with that of Matriceta 
is certainly Durdharga-Kala. The accounts of parentage, birth-place, and biography are 
in fact identical, and it any part of Taranatha’s statements is to bo allowed as wellJounded 
it must be this, and wo must admit that the poet in his youth really bore the name of Kala! 
If we could accept those reports, and admit further the account of the potit’s conversion by 
Aryadeva,® we should bo obliged to place him along with tl>o latter and Candrakirti in the gonera- 
tioii following Nagarjuna. Wo find however in the life of Dignaga (TaranStha, pp, 130-3) a very 
similar account of the conversion of a Brahman Sudurjaya, and the hkeness of the incidont and the 
name withdraws from us the possibility of accepting any chronological conclusion.^ That MStricota, 
however, was at least not later than Dignaga must bo admitted. For in the MiSrakastotra wo have 
additions by the latter to the Stotra in 150 verses by Matriceta. 

Have we then any grounds for accepting the identity of this poet with Sara or Ahaglioaa ? 
As concerns the former the evidence appears to be non-existent. I have olsowhoro collected the 
names of six works attributed to Sifra.* None of these appears to bo anywhere ascrilted to Matriceta 

or to Alvaghosa, and the Ohineao tradition (if wo may judge from Nanjio’s Catalogue) distinguishes 
between the three. o j o 


In the case of ASvagho^a, the facts are as follows. The Ohineso writers, so far as wo may judge 
from the aocoants at present accessible, appear to narrate no particulars concerning Matj-iceta, except 
in one instan^. I-tsing mentions both him and A^vagho^a, and apparently without identifying them 
The wrious Chinese accounts collected by M. Sylvaia I^Ovi {Journal Aaiatique, 1896-7, Sor. IX. 

ol. VIII. pp. 444-89, IX., pp. 1-42) appear to agree in making A^vagl>o§a a contemporary of King 
Kanishka and a predecessor of KTagSrjuna.® 

_ Under these circumstances only an examination of the existing works of the two poets and of 
heir conomentaries can establish the facts of their mutual relations. Accordingly, I have made 
rEnSTri-'' transcribing and translating a work entitled 

CR Ro volumes of the Taiijur where it occurs (Mdo. XXXIII. foil. 

8-82, XOiy. 295-9) and m tho history of TSranatha is ascribed to that author. But before giving 
an account of this opwtlo it will be worth while to cite tho names of all the works which are given 
as his m the Tanjur, and to add a few slight remarks. Wo find tho following ■ 

1 ■~7y'?*”“'r^varnana: bhagavato Buddhasya Stotratraya. Bstod I, foil £13-111. fSlob. 

(SrlkrteakSa)]^^^^ Sarvajfiadova : 5%u.chcu translator Dpal . hrtsogs • rak^ita 

• of ’ “-‘t* f Rrahmn Dwimrel-Kak, bova iu tho east, In the oount'ry 

‘overUumv. vieited evepr laud a« an opponent of the Buddhiet dootrino and effected its 

* 1 ^ to ^n^Nakiida, tho holiov^rs, anablo to oontond with him, wroto a letter to invito 

repented of hie former^den?* whore ho etndlod tho Buddhist fioriptures, 

SroitofKusfrola^ ThenamoofthoTMralealvonasKnsnmSladilfcSram 

of3insLbroei^Wtir„“r‘““^^o«o nwt add the fact that Durdharja i« oomettooe doseribod no a King 
note tU ^ theBuddha.' pp. W-7. In tho latter account, wo 

This agrees with tho narrative *nf Tff * Aryadava, whoso father is said to have boon named FaCoa^rhga. 

bron^t into collision no7oS wul ““^1“ opponent of Burdliarja. Biguaga is 

Sudurjaya, but also with an apparently different Brahman JVop .po == Kala or 

o?S JaSto^^ 7* to Moept tho identity of tho two poets : sec tho introduc- 

^ rr “* ““7 to tho school of ASvaghosa (Journal 


mtmKHHo named m these acoounts (Till, pp, 402-73) » C#a f 
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2., — Samyagbuddhalak^anastotra^ Bstod I. foil* 112-3. [SSan^ftag^-mkhaa-cheii-pa^sIob* 
dpon (Maliakavi-aoarya) Maticitra.] 

3 ^ — Trirataamaiigalastotra. Bstod I. foil. 111-2. [Slob*dpon Maticifca IndiaB tocher 

Yidyakarasimbaprabba : I^u • chen tramlator DpaUbrtsegs • raksita (Srikutarak^ta.)} 

4. — Ekottarikastofcra* Bstod I. fol. 113* [Slob^dpon Matidtra. Indiaa teaober JDirarmasrl- 
Miatita: translator the Bhik§u Riu*cheii*bzah-po (Ratnabhadra.)j 

5, — . SugatapaScatriratnastotra. Bstod I. foil. 113-5.- [Slob*dpoa Matioitra* Indian teacher 
Sumakaravarmma : translator the Bhiksu Rin*chen*bzah -po (Ratnabbadra.)] 

6* Triratnastotra. Bstod I. fob 116. [Slob»dpoii Matidtra.J 

7*. — Misrakastotra. Bstod L foil. 200-13. [Slob • dpon • cben • po Matricifca (^sic) and Slob* 
dpon • phyogs * kyi • glah (Dignaga), Indian teacher KnmSrakala^a : Zu * chen translator the Bhiksu 
Bsod • uams • bzah • po (Sukhabhadra 1 Subhabhadra ? Probably Punyabhadra.) J 

— Caburvipary^yakatha* bCdo. XXXIII, ^foll. 131-4, XOIV. 223-6. [Slob •dpon 
Maticitra (sic), Indian teacher Bnddhabhadra : Zu^chen translator the Bhiksu Bin •chen* 
bzafj • po (Ratnabhadra.)] 

9. — Kaliyugaparikatha. Mdo. XXXIII, foil. 134-6, XOIV. foil. 226-8. [Slob , dpon • Mati- 
eitra. Indian teacher Ajitasribhadra : Za*chen translator the Bhiksu Sakya-hod (Sakyaprabha.®)] 

10. Aryataradevistotrasarvarthasadhananama-Stotraraja Rgyud XXVI. folk 60-2* [Slob* 

dpon Matricita (sic.)] 

11. — ^ Maticitragiti Rgyud XLVIII, fob 9. 

The majority of these are, it will be seen, hymns, and this well accords with what we are told of 
Matricefca’s writings by I-tsing (brans, p, 156-7) and Taranatha (brans, p. 91). As we learn from these 
writers that the hymns were well known in all countries, and favourites with both the Mahayana and 
Hinayana schools, it is not too much to hope that the Sanskrit originals will yet be discovered^ 

They are, as is natural, not rich in biographical details. But the FarnaTi&rhavarfiarm&totra; 
supplies us with an interesting confirmation of the statements that MatriceU was a convert from 
Briihmanism. Its beginning (after salutations)^ is as follows ; 

1 * — I ziu • dan • zih • min • ma • htshal • te ( 

I sgra f tsam • gyi * ni • r jes • hbrans • nas J 
I bdag • gis * nobs > te • snon • chad • ni | 
j bsnags « min • bsnags • pa • brjod * pa . gap | 

2 . — I hag * gl • hdam • gyis • gos * pa • de | 

I thub • pa * bsod • nams • hbab • kyi • stegs | 

I bzuh • ba • khyod • la • brten • bcas • nas | 

I r ab * tu • bkru • ♦ hdi • brtsamo | 

8. — I hdi • ni • bdag * gis • mchog • tshogs * la ] 

I gti • mug • Idohs * pas ♦ nohs • bgyis • gah j 
I sdig -pa • de • yi • nohs • pa • dag | 

I sel • bar • bgyid • pahi * bsad • byed • lags | 

4 ^ — I bdag • ni • mya • nan • hdas * bar • du | 
j khyod • kyi • gsuh • dan • khyod • kyi *3111 
I yon • tan • brjod • pa • gah • lags • paH | 

I tshig • lam * gnis • las • nams * ma « gyur [ 
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Ti’anslation : — 1. — ‘Since foimerly, ignorant of wlint slionld or slionkl not be a theme, 8 
following the path of poetry merely, I sinfully celebrated what should not be celebrated, 

2. — ‘ That smearing with the filth of nltcrance, I now, in reliance upon you who have won the 
‘bathing ghat of the merits of Sakya, shall endeavour to cloanse away. 

3. — ‘What sin, blinded by darkness, I wrought against the preinous ones, the sinfulness of that 
‘ offence I now remove and destroy. 

4. — ‘In singing the words and the virtues of you in NinTuui, may I not fall short of both 
‘ paths of speech.’ 

This undeniable fact in the life of Matrieefa, namely, his eonversion from Urahmauisni, was of 
course far from singular. But it must be cousidert'd as of somo importance in the event of our 
hearing a similar story regarding Asvagho^a. The remaining hymns and the tracts on the Four 
Yiparyayas and on the Kali age do not, on a cursory penisnh add anything to our knowledge of the 
author’s life. The hymn to Tara may bo comieotod with the allusit.n of Turanutha to his seeing the 
goddess m a dream, but it seems to contain no reformnu' to such an incident (though its e<meludmg 
versos may have suggested the story), und it lioars in fact so much of the character of a late Taiitra 
that 1 am inclined to doubt its authorship, 

T ooino now to the work, of which I append (ho transliterated text with a translarion. The 
Mahavajakanikalehha or ‘ Letter to king Kauiku’ belongs to a class of I’uddhist works known to us 
chiefly in connection with the kiuhvilUkha of Nugarjuna, of which a text and translation were 
published by Dr. Wenzel in the Journal of the Pali Text k<orict>/ for 188(5. We may mention: 
further the GuruUhha of the Bhik§u Dtjon •pa* pa (Asramin), the Vairalekha of ?laj|tinn, the 
Canefraa’a/afiMa of Yogogvara-Jaganmitrriiiaut(d)a and tlumS%ff/rir/ia of Candragomiii,® all found 
in Yol. Mdo. XOIV. of the Taiijur. TIic Uahfa-ajahanikalMa (Mdo, XXXI II. full. 78-82, 
XOIV. foil. 290-9) is already known to us from Taraiuitha, who refers to it as follows ; — 

‘ Towards the end of his (MrUricota’s) life, king Kanika sent a nuwMonger to invito the Aearya, 

‘ who, however, being nmiblo on account of his groat ago to come, despatched an Kpistlo and 
‘converted tliis king to the doctrim*’ (trnns, p, 92). 

The identity of the king Kanika is not yet placed heyoud question. Tarauritha asserts that 
he was not the same as Kaniska (pp, 89-90). Aocerdiiig to him Mfitfieeja was an iuhaliitaut of 
Kusumapura in the time of Bindnsivra, son of (Jandragupta. ‘Towards the <«iid of Mtt(ri(!nt.a’H life 
‘Biiulusaras son, king bricandra rulwl. After king Kricandra had enjoyed the sovereignty, 
‘there had elapsed many years, when in tho west in the land of TiH and Miilava a king Kanika, 
‘young in years, was cliosen as sovereign. Twenty-eight dinmond-mines having been rocontly 
‘ disoovorod, be lived in great wealth, lie bnilt four great temples aeoording to the four regions of 
‘the world, and continually luitertained 30,000 RUiksus of tlierin-at ami Little Vchielo. Aeoordingly 
‘one must know that king Kaniska ami Kanika are not one and the same person’ ([ip. 89-90, and 
the same distinction is made, p. 2). Under those cireiimstaneos it is important to observe that in 
the Kiiistlo the king is said to belong to tlie husa race (v. 49). TIio identity of this name with the 
Knaana of the inscriptions will not bo disputod. But the iiso of this abbreviated form of it by 
a ermtomporary must oxcito a doubt of the correctness of M. Sylvain laivi's o.\pIaiiati(m of it Qhmrnal 
AoiatKiue, ^()X. IX. Vol, VTII, (189(5) p, 4.97 ri.) as due to a mistaken approliension of Kveaijavamkn 
as containing a genitive. I am more inelinod to holiovo that Kusana was really a compound and to 
place the abbreviation in a lino with the other shortonod names.io 

® tszhfBtra, 

^ XMs and the Buh}illMa are cited by M. F/jvi, Joxirn, IX* ?oL VIIL (1190) 449 n, Tlio 

^si/cMhha, was publisied by Minayeff in the Xapi,gki of thii Itundm Arohwological t^ocMy, Vol. IV. (1889) 
pp. 44 

19 Ooaosraiag -ilws© doublets, see M. Levi’s note, Vol. IX. (1897) pp. 10-11. 
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The Epistle contains one, and perhaps two other indications which may some day aid in 
establishing the identity of this king. In v. 47 he is clearly described as a northern king, and 
advised to add dignity to that region by endowing the temples. In v. 83 the words ‘since we cannot 
‘ look upon the hurtful sun, act, O moon of kings, like the moon ’ must to students of Indian poetry 
suggest a play upon words, while another verse (No. 49) seems to speak of the king’s family as ‘the 
*sim of the Ary a race.’ As I am unable to unravel these allusions, I must for the present be content 
with calling attention to the facts.ii 

There are also two other small facts of which it may be worth while to take notice here. In one 
of the Tibetan works dealing with Li-yul, or Khotan, which Bockhill has excepted in his ‘ Life of the 
Buddha,’ a mention is made of a king of Kanika and of a people called Onjan. 


The text runs thus: — .ka-ni*kahi*rgyal*po*dan j guzan*gyi«rgyal.po.dah ) li • 
rje • rgyal • po • vi • ja • ya • kir • ti • la • sogs • pas • rgya • gar * yul • du • dmag • drafts » nas >80 • ked * ces • 
bgyi • bahi • groft . khyer • phab • pahi • tshe | rgyal • po • vi • ja • ya • kir • tis • feri • ram • man • po • zig • 
rnen • pa • yau • phru • nohi • mcliod • rten • dehi • naft • du • stsal. 

Translation: — ‘The king Kanika (or is it ‘the king of Kanika’?) and the king of Guzan 
‘and king Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others having led an army into India and overthrown the 
‘ city of Sokod (Suketa), king Vijayakirti, obtaining many sariras, then bestowed them in that Stupa 
‘of Phru •no,’ 

The reference here would certainly seem to be, however mistakenly expressed, to Kani§ka, and 
in the Guzan wo cannot fail to recognize the Kuganas of the coins and inscriptions, more especially 
as the form gumna is actually recorded in two places (see Levi’s article, Journal Asiatiqne, 
Scr. IX. YoL IX.‘ (1897) p. 40). 

The other fact bears upon the question of the identity of Asvaghosa and Matriceta. The hynm 
in 150 versos is ascribed in the colophon to A^v^gho§a, Nevertheless, the extended form in 
400 verses, which boars the name Miarakastotra, is assigned not to Asvaghosa and Dignaga, but to 
Matriceta and Dignaga, and this in agreement with the statements of I-tsing, who apparently 
distinguishes between the two poets and names the hymn in 150 stotras as the most celebrated work 
of Matricoja (trans. pp. 156-7 and 165-6). What then are we to think of the facts adduced by 
M. Sylvain Ldvi concerning the 5th verse in this hymn, which recurs also (acc. to the statement ot 
M. Ldvi) in the Sutralaipkara of Asvaghosa ? 

Tho Tibetan tost of the hymn reads as follows : — 

I rgya • nitshor • gna • 4ift • bn • ga • ru | 

I rus • sbal • mgrin - pat chud • pa • bzin | 

I dam • chos • dgah • ston • chor • boas • pahi | 

I mi • fiid • bdag • gis • thob • nas • ni j 


Translation ; — ‘ When like tlio nock of a tortoise, entering the hole of a yoke in the ocean, 
I had obtained the slate of man, attended with the great festival of the good religion. 

The reference to the blind tortoise, which rises from the bottom of the ^ean once 
years and by a rare chance happens to insert his neck into a yoke floating outlie suiface of the oceai , 


nMr.l.6vi.mtho artioloa before oHod 

TarauSlha, at leawt so far a« he is diatingniBhed from L-r foini -,, ■Bre'nanaot suppose the author, already 

FortheEpistloof MatriootaiBaadrossedastoaimungman.^^ oorcermng ASvaghosa, 

old and infirm, to have aubseciuently become a oour i --wtantlv concerns the stories of Kamska related in 

tho Sutralapkira bJ ASvaghoja himsoM (VoL Vllt. this 

a ooxitemporary of Kis pairoa king f 1 ka extracts g y 

<mly a Oliinoao Boholar can jttdgo. n o 

Can Kanika have been named Oandra-Kamka or Oa^^a-Kamka P 
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is used to illustrate the extremely rare chance hy which a living creature is born as a human being. 
But the partial recurrence of this verse mthe Sutralainkarn of Aavagho^a is unfortunately of no value 
as evidence in proving that Asvagho§a wrote the hymn in 150 verses. For the same expression 
recurs in the Suhnlleleha of NSgarjnna, v. 59 (see Wennors trans., Journal of the Pali Text Society for 
1886, p, 18), I have noted also a fourth recurroneo of this simile in the Tibetan version of a work 
entitled SubhaiitaratnaJiarandakakatha and ascribed to Swa. This refcronco will be now familiar to 
M. L4vi, who has himself discovered in Nepal the Sanskrit text of the work, and states that it 
consists merely of the verses which conclude the talcs in the Dvavimsaty-Avadana. The Sanskrit 
original here reads, accoiding to the B. As. Soc. MS. of this Avadana, as follows : — 

ata ovaha bhagavan manu§yam atidurllabhairi | 
maharnnava’^^yugacchidre kunumagrivarpanopamaih || 

Is it not probable that wo have here a saying ascribed to Buddha, which we may hope also to 
find in the Pali literature? [I now learn from Professor Rhys Davids that it does occur in the 
Majjhinia NiMya: see the edition of Mr. Oliahncrs, III. p. 169.] 

1 must therefore leave the question of the identity ofMatriVeta and Aiivoghosa in the same 
obscurity as before. But wo may note that conci'ruing tlie latter the Tibi'tau colophon to the 
Buddhacarita makes one small addition to our knowledge, namely, that he lived in Saketa or Oudh. 
It reads ; — 

yul . sa • ke • ta • kalji • gser • mig • mahi • bu • dge • sloh • slob • dpon • s5an • diiags • mkhan • chen • i )0 
• smra • ba • dan * Idan • pa • btsun • pa • rta • dby ans • kyis • iiuIkwI • pahi * sans • rgyas • ky i • spyod • pa • 
zes • bya •bahi • shau • dfiags • chen • po • las • sku • gdtid • niama * par • bgo • bahi • leu • sto • hi ^Su • rtsa • 
brgyad • pa • yens • su • rdzogs » so | 

This is equivalent to : — B3ketadefoka — suvarnfiksiputrahhikiiu — SeSrya — mahakavi 
— vSgmin — bhadantaSvagho^aracitasya BuddhacaritauSmainahakavyasya ^ariravibhago nSma^t^ 
vimSo ’ddhyayahi. 

I now append text and translation of the Eiustle, craving a not too severe judgment of the 
translation, which might perhaps have been in parts a work of some difficulty oven to scholars 
possessed of a knowledge of Tibetan far beyond what I can pretend to, The text is tor the most 
part that given m Mdo. XOIV., lait I have made some slight c<jrreotions in orthography and added 
in the margin the varions readings of Mdo. XXXIH. Wo may note that the latter inserts 
vv. 11-13 a second time after tlu» stsiond line of v. 80. I have not thovjght it wt»rth while at present 
to Cite or search for literary parallels. 


Text. 

Ugya • gar • skad • du 1 1 Maharujakanikalekhalj 1 

Bod • skad • du ] | Bgyal • po • chen • po * ka • ni • 
ka • la • spriiis • pahp® • hphrin • y ig 1 

1 )e • hzin • g&gs • pa • thams • cad • la • phyag • 
htshalo 1 

1 I Bgrod • par • bgyi • hos • khyod • lags • na | 

I bkug • kyah • ma • mchis • gan • lags • to | 

I ma • gus • ma • lags • pa • rhaa^* • ma . lags | 

I rga • dan • nad • ky i • bar • chad • bgy is | 


TiranMation. 

In the Induin tongue; Maharnjahinihalelcha. 

In the Tibetan tongue ; Jigyal^yo'chen^po* 
lea • ni • lea *la- sprihs •paJii • hyhrin « yig. 

Beverenoe to all the Tathugatas ! 

1. — Since you are worthy of (my) making 
a journey, oven if no invitation had 
been given, there is no want of respect, 
no contempt : old age and sickness 
hinder. 


Sio I read (Tib. rgya • mithor, a locative). 
1» 8yrii% • Idhi 88. 


6ri5a»38, 
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g 


3 


4 


5 


G 


7 


8 


9 


10 


bdag • ni • sems • caa • tliatas • cad • dau | 
hdra • bar • khyod • la • brtse • mod • kyi | 
khyod * ky i • you • tan • gyis • khyod • la | 
lhag • par • Se ♦ mgon^^ • khyad • bar • bgyid | 

gdams • kyi • pbal • cber • mcliis • mod • kyi j 
tbams • cad • gdams • par # sa • ruo • thogs^® | 
khyod ♦ kyi • yon • tan * gau • lags • des ^7 [ 
bdag • 111 • spyi * brtol • skyos • par • Jigyur^s j 

zdogB • pa • med • pahi • you * tan • gyis ) 
phyogs • mams • kuu • tu • bsgoms * pas • mi | 
mi ^ mchog • ruams • kyau * thugs • thub • par | 
mdisah • bses • biiu • du • hdxom • pa • med | 

de • Itas * suati • gtod • fiid • kyi • died | 
bdag • gi^^ ♦ gsol * ba • Mi • gsoii • te | 
bsgrub^^ • dan * gtau • ba • yid^s « gnis • las | 

I gau • rigs • de • ui • name • su • b^ies [ 

dgak • bar * bgyid • paW * yul • ruams • dan j 
rgyags ♦ par # bgyid • paW • lau • tsbo • dan | 
bdag • uid • ran dgar ^ spyod * pa . dau^^ | 
kuu • tu • don • mod - bgyid • pahi • sgo | 

phuu^® - bar • byed • pa • de • gsum • spaa | 
mkhas • pas * dam • pa * steu • pa • dan f 
dbah ^ po ♦ gdul * dafi • les • rab * kyi | 
stubs • mthuB - fiams • ni ♦ smad • uas • 
sbyau^^®! 

khyod • kyis • iles * pahi • gilir • gyur • bahi | 
cha ♦ ui « gsum • po • de • dag • roams | 
clum • lugs • dag • dab • Ijdal • ba • yis^s | 
boos • nas ♦ you • tan fiid • du • mdjiad^^ | 

ei • Bte ♦ rgyal • po * blon • po • dag \ 
dkyil • cha • sBiu ^ rjt# * hdag * nid • ni | 
rtag • tu • Son # inons • med • pa • yi | 
las • ky I 

hjig • rion * htli • ua * bio ^ gros • kyi | 

Bam • chub • gyur * dan • wgon * med • pa | 
bya • ba • lua • yin • med # pa • la | 
gdou * mi • za # bar ♦ hjug • par • !feyur | 


2, — While kindly disposed to you equally with 

all creatures, owing to your virtues 
I feel towards you a special partiality, 

3, — Though of advice there be plenty, to 

advise all who is able ? Your virtues 
being wbat they are, I am made to 
become an impudent person. 

4, — When by invincible virtues the quarters 

have been everywhere cheered,^® even 
good men are not ashamed in compliance 
with a friend to venture.2<^ 

5, — While listening therefore to this request 

of mine for a hearing, in the doubt as 
to what is to be carried out or rejected, 
do you take to your heart what is 
right. 

G. — Pleasurable objects, youth engendering 
pride, and self-willed conduct, are 
everywhere the door to unprofitable 
acts. 

7, — ^ Renouncing these three causes of ruin, 

the prudent should adhere to the 
good, subdue the senses, and by force 
of wisdom cleanse his heart from 
reproach.27 

8, — Healing by virtuous conduct and self- 

rOstraint these three, which have been 
the root of sin, do you practise only 
virtue, 

9, ^ For indeed king and minister, being the 

essence (c?' having hearts) of univei'sal 
compassion, ought ever to administer 
the sovereignty by sinless deeds. 

J 0. In this world he who, having become feeble 

of intellect, is defenceless, sinks without 
doubt into helpless^^ nothingness. 


Bkt is ^ 

>T perhapH *«.. . »«Sy«r33. 

w In this votae I have renaerod Ugoma as — Sk. hhav^-Md, 

'•*'> ihugf • thwb • far as “ ‘ take oonfldeaoa,’ oj. S. 0. Das Lexioon, ® • 

I/vs 83# 2* P 33 

an ?>uki • fhyoga 38. „ , oo 

M hfhu^ 88. lE the next line betm. ^ J3.^ ^ 

»Ltood88. _ ^ hyis 3S. 

b|/a * » ahfiU f 
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11 I cle • has • ji • srid • sa • de • la^® | 

I myur • du • ma • sgal^s • bar • du • ni | 

I bio • mthu • bskyed^* • pbyir f uiLbas • pa • 
dag J 

J bsdu • bar • dgyos^s . pahi • nan • ian • mdxod 1 

12 I clios • kyi • bstan • beos ♦ gdou • bgyi®8 . zin | 

I do • yi • don • gyi • tslml • gson • la | 

I gsan • pulji • chos * rnauis • main ♦ dpytul • do | 
I dpyad®® • pa • la • ni • mklias • par*® • nidzod | 

13 j mya • nan - gyis • ni • nia • gdu ns • a | 

I na • gzon • nad • mod • Ions . pa • yi | 

I diio8 • po * da‘3 • Itar t by un * Im • yi | 

I bio • gros • la • ni • mi • nus • mod | 

1 4 J hdir » ni • skyes • Im • dam • ba • las | 

I dus • dus • su • yan • iini'i - zad*® • gsou | 

I nun • du • baags • nahan • nes • par • ni | 

1 rin • por . mi • tbogs • man • por hgynr j 

15 I rtag . tir • dm . tliigs . ro • ndn • rgynn ] 

I bar • chad • mod • par • hbab • pa • yia | 

I gau • i?4g • gall • bar • mi • hgyur • bahi ( 
j3uod*do*ji*lta*bu •zig.mobw | 

IC I de » Itar * dpc • gsal • do • Ita • bu [ 

I rgyal • po • tsbad • mar • indzad • nas - ni | 

I dam • palji • cbos • ni i gsan • pa • la | 

I rtag • tu • dgos ^pa • Aid • du • mdzod j 

17 I yon . tan • nor • ni . gfier . la • gfien | 

I mkhas • 6ifi * sniu • ijobi • bdag • fiid • oau | 

I byas • gzo • plioiis • cbos • mi • bgyid « pa ( 

I bzaii f bo « khyod » ky i s • slan t du f zog j 


18 I kbyod « kyis . blnii • dan • b[ibona . olios • can | 
I bi kam • zin • byas • pa • mi ♦ gxo • dan | 

I kha • gaag*o . gtmii • po • mi . bzan . ba | 

I yul • nahaii • guas • hu • ma » stsal • oig | 

19 I rtag • tu • BO • sohi • Kkyo • bo t y ih*^ | 

1 khyad • par ♦ mkby cn • bar t mdzod * dig • 
dan I 

I do • yi • kbyad • par • mkbyon • Isam • la | 

I plum * sum • tsbogH . pa . rag • las • k<i | 


11. — Therefore so long as on®® this earth you 

pass not quickly away, make glads^ 
oiuleavours io gather loaniiug in order 
to attain strength of mind. 

12. — Making a perusal of religions books, 

boar the nature of their inipoort ; then 
rolloctiug on tlie precejitH wbidi you 
boar, in rotlection attain to wisdom, 

13. — To an understanding, wliicli, unvexed by 

sorrow, is not blinded by the disease of 
youth and lias arisen in harmony with 
reality, f.here is no lack of strength. 

M. — From holy men in this world hear a little, 
though it ho hut from time to time : if 
hut a little ho acquired, assuredly in no 
long time it grows to much. 

If). — Be like a vessol, which by a stream ol 
single drops of water flowing ever 
without interruption does (yet?) not 
become full,** 

16. — So, in uecordauco with this clear oxamplo, 

do you, after performing the duties of 
king,*® over take delight in hearing the 
good religion, 

17. — Lend advancement to the good man, 

ilflvotad to the acquisition of the riclios 
of virtue, who, while leanunl, is the 
essence of oouipassion (t»‘ has a com- 
passionate heart), and who is grateful 
and follows not moan prineiplcs, 

18. — To the bad man, of foolish and mean 

prineiplos, who out of greed remembers 
not gratitude and i« violoiit in almso, 
allow not oven in your eoHiitry a place. 

li). — Hvor make yourself acquainted with the 
disposition of the laity : upon knowing 
their disposition the throe blessings 
depend,*® 


;!3. 


M lot 83. 

** shyed 38, 

’from’ 88, 
gyis (imper.) 88. 

♦* par and pas 33. 
de 83. 

** If we read for wi, the aonae would bo 'boooino* fnU.’ 

*“ Or better, ‘ TaMng a leasoa from {pramanhhitya) this clear example, 0 king.' 

« ba 88, ft yi 88. *» Are the 8 sampade rUpa, yaias, and dkana V Cy. 8, 0. Diia’ Loxiooi 


=« hrgal 38. 

hi/yis and Itgyi. 88. 
83 omits till* word, 
** dphyad and ilpyml 
*' ylsliii. 
cuAsad&a, 
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21 


22 


23 


24 


20 


26 


27 


28 


mi • gan * dkah • ba • «pyo(I • byed * dan | 
dor • bar • bya • dkalt • dor^® • ba • dan | 
bzod * par - dkah • ba • bJKod « byed • dan 
bkur • dkaK • fiaxusu • len • pa • dan | 

gnas * mill • law • lu • islog • byed * dan | 
gnaK • su • hjog • par • bt'tson • pa • dau ( 
de • yi • liBani • pa • mthun * gm * dan | 
bdo • bxtr • hdod - cih • Ko • bjaims • pa [ 

de - dag • rnamH • ni • iudKia|i • bses • ie | 
gnen - ixduii • grogn • pohan - de • dag • lags f 
rail • don • tsam • phyir • hbraix • bahi • mi | 
gzan ^ dag * skye - bo • phan • pa • bas | 

grogs * po • phan • par • hdod * pahi • ishig | 
uii • snan • yaii • ni • phan • pa • dan | 
hjam * dan * bde • ba^’^ , Jags • pa . dah®^ | 
thugs ^ la • bjiag - par * nidzad • da • gsol j 

tshig • Shan • phan - pa * ma • lags • dah ( 
hjam • dbyafiK® ‘‘ • bden * pa • ma • lags • pa | 
dam • pa # ma • yin • niams « kyi • t shig | 
khyod * kyi • thugs *» la * ma • biiun • «ig | 

phan ♦ par * smra • ha ^ khro * yah • ni | 
khyod • kyis * guanas • ohen • dag « du • 
mdzod®® j 

mi * phan • smra ^ ha • bstod »* bgyid - kjah®^ | 
dgyes • pa • dag * tu - ma • mdzad • cig | 

r ab • dah*^ * mtsho * la • dan • ba • yi | 
rgyal # po # hah • ni • elms • fepgs®® • yin | 
dam • pa • rnams • kyia • bshon • bla^^ • dan | 
dam - pa * min®^ # pas • biSan dkah * mdzod \ 

khyod « kyis • mkhas • rnams • tshim • bgy is • 
pas I 

hbyor • pa *• don «• da • gSer * mi • bgyidc^ | 
yon • tan • dgyes # phyir ♦ khy o d kyis • ni j 
yon # tan • rnams » kyis * rai ♦ horns • mdzod | 

lofiH ♦ spyod • liyod ♦ dam -* bde • ba • daij | 
sdng - bshal # phracl • pa]^am • spyod®^ • pa • 
ham I 

spyod (• lam • kun • tu • spy od • pa # na | 
khyod f kyis • dam • pa » bsten ♦ pa * dah | 


20 . 


Who performs things hard to perform^ 
renounces things hard to renounce, 
endures things hard to endure, takes to 
heart things hard to esteem, 

21. Resists misplaced action, is diligent in 

putting things in place, and desiring 
the honour and happiness of those of 
the same views is kind, 

22. — Whoso have these for friends, are verily 

dear to their kin.^^ Other men 
pursuing only their own interest, the 
service of the creatures is at an end.^^ 

23. — Take to heart the word of him who 

desires the service of his fellows, which, 
even if ungracious, is serviceable, mild 
and tiue : 

24. — But bear not in mind the word of the low 

man, which, even if gracious, is not 
serviceable, and, even if kind-sounding, 
is not true. 

25. — Let a serviceable speech, even if angry, by 

you be held in high esteem : but in 
unserviceable speech, even if laudatory, 
take no delight, 

26. — As in a pellucid lake the white rajahamsa 

IS apprehensive of the water, make 
yourself easy of approach to the high, 
hard of approach to the low.®^ 

27. — Do you, giving contentment to the 

learned, strive®^ not for the acquisition 
of riches : through delight^s virtues 
never have your fill of them. 

28. — Whether good fortune is or is not yours, 

whether happiness or misery befalls, 
whether you act or act not, in the 
pursuit of every course of action, give 
your adherence to the high. 


hilor Sa. 

Th 0 grammar memn here anaoolntliio, 
what i« for the good of others, they do.^ 

yafi 88. 
mdzad 
^ daM 8S. 
ila SS. 

The rE^ahamza can, it would seem, in such a case be 

« Igyi at. 

^ ^ through (or for the sake of) those who dehght.' 


CO Or * united in kinship ' ? 

We might perhaps translate 'not following their own interest, 


nag 33. 
gfian 33. 

5T Oan 33. 

6* yinZZ, 

approached only from above. 

ILiterally, 'striving’ hgyid: 33 has future. 
66 dpyodZZ. 
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29 I dran • pahi • grogs • kyis • bskor • ba • na | 

( bag . yod • par<*7 • ni • giuis • hgyur • to | 

I sfi^s , ]a}ji . lif, . la . Jikhn®9 . siu • bziii | 

I baaii • po • dpal • gyis • hkhyud • par • kgynr | 

So I kliyod • kyis • bzoni^® • pa • bdon • pa • d au | 

I kbyad • par • ziu • la • sbyin • pa • dan | 

I dran • daii • bral • bas • Mod • pa • dbyo ] 

I chad • pas • gan • duhah • bead • mi • bgyi | 

81 I Iog72 . pas • hthab • bengs . byod • pa • dan J 
I bkren • la • dinan^!* . par • Ita • ba • dan | 

J tshul • kbrims • Man • rnams • ini •dgali ‘dan ( 
I dkab • tbub • sdoiii • pa • hKlirul • byed • pii | 

5 2 ( bzi • po • hdi • dag . Mod • min • to | 

I rtso™ • ba • bdzoms^^ • par • bgyid • pa • lags j 
I rab . brtson • kby od . kyi . yul . na . ni ] 

I de • dag • gtan • ma • mchis • par • ludzod | 

53 I stobs • dan * Idau • pa™ • stobs • chun • ba [ 

I gnad . ebon . gyis . ni . ini . gnad • dan j 

1 mchod . jio.s • rnams • kyis • mi . mchod • dan | 

I smos • Mris^o • kyis • ni • mi • fios • pa | 

84 I gan . yan * rn n . ba®! . gan • gis • kyaft | 

I brnas • pa • mod • par®® . khyod • kyis . mdzod | 
j tba • sfiad • rnams • ni . dag • pa • yis | 

I knn • la • hdri®® • bar • gzigs • 8n ‘gsol | 

85 I knn - gyis . ran . gi . elms . thobM . ci n | 

1 elms • kyis •lhams • cad • htsho • bar • mdzod | 

I mi . sdug . kyan • ni - Bos . med • na [ 

I tbams • cad • bde • bar • mdzad • dii • gsol | 

80 I plia -yi®® . bn - la . ji . Ita . bar ( 

I khyod « kyis • hklior • la • byams • bgy is • na ( 

Ibu.yis.pha-Ia.ji.lta.barl 
I • la . za • hbrin . dgah . bar • bgyi®® | 

37 I phal . rnams . ran • bzin . bzaii • na . ni | 

I khyod . kyis®? . dgons . pa . bzin - du - hgynr | 

I phal . rnams . ran . bziu . ftan . na • ni f 
I khyod . kyis®® .dgofis . pa - bzin - mi . Ijgynr ( 

®®.a33. 

biam 33. Both perhaps akm to hjam. Or does 

83 . 

P ‘ thoBe of moan and low riews.* 
rtsa BH. 
pas 83 , 

hra 83 , 

^ yis 88 . 

88 , 


29. ~ Snrround(>d by loving friends and being 

constant in watchfulness, bo embraced 
iiy a noble greatness like the creepers 
on the Sttla tree. 

30, — (live to those who are mild, true, and 

buperior: the performance of what is 
desired by the unfriendly is not, even 
where a promise has been made, to be 
carrii'd out.®i 

*'^1- — Tbos(‘ who contend in wrongful strife, 

! lliubo who look meanly on the poor,M 

those who delight not in the noble, 
those who violate their \ows of 
penitence,™ 

82. — Thesi' four nndesi rabies®® indulge their 
frolics : with every care see that they 
abide not evi'u in youi country. 

38. — Tty the strong the weak, by those of great 
enpnciiy the ineaiiable, by the honoured 
those without honour, by the learned 
the ignorant, 

84 •- Any man by any man, suffer not to be 
contemned. Kver grant iiujuiry by 
peraoim of integrity into disputes. 

35. — While every man supports his own 
religion, make all to live according to 
their religion. Make happy all, oven 
disagroeahlo persons if free from 
offence. 

80. While, like a father to his sons, you shall 
liaveshown kindness to your dependants, 
like sons to their father, your servants 
will give you joy. 

87. — When the peoido are naturally gw)d, they 
will be confonnahle to your mind : when 
the people are naturally bad, they will 
not ha subservient to your will. 


w kkhrid 83, 

Uom poprosont Sk. danla P up 

mnniiiiZ, 

™ P ‘ lead asimy the penitent.’ 
rr hjomi 83. ?i p 

hdii 88, 

** pa 83. 

ihob 38. theh 04, 
hgyid 33. 

<» kyi 33 . 
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88 


gal • te • gzuu • Ings • bnafi • ze®® • iia ! 
gon • nfts • goii • du • Ixphafi . bar • hgyur | 
ci • sto • nan • pas®® • spyod • mdzad • na j 
hog • nas • liog • tu • Ituh • bar • !bgyiir | 


38. ~ If the government be good, it®^ will be 
lifted from high to higher : bnt if one 
walk according to evil, from low to 
lower will he fall. 


39 1 dam • paid - las • la • gnas • nas®® • ni | 

1 khyu * mchog • dan - ni • khyn . Ita • bn | 

I rjesu • btsho • balil • skyes • buhi®® • tshogs | 
I Ijdi • kuE • rjt'8 • >sn • hbrafi • bar • hgyur | 

40 I khyod -kyi • gya . gyn • la • wigsO'^ • na | 

I gya • gyu • kho • uniji • rj(*3 • Ijbrahs • pas | 

I akyo • dgn • khyod • nidzad • rjes • hbrah • 
balji 1 

j skyo • dgn • de®® • ni • Sams • par • hgyur | 


41 


do • has • bdag • gzan • bm-uu • slad • dn | 
thngs • kyih • rab • tu • bsgriinH • nas • ni | 
gnnh • rgj al • drnu • Hron • rnams • kyi • lugs | 
naniK • pa • sar • par®® • bcos • ku • gsol | 


39. — If yon are steadfast in good works, then, 
like a flock their leader, all this company 
of your dependants will follow in your 
steps, 

— If you shall have committed yourself to 
deceit and have followed only in the 
path of deceit, the people following your 
example, that people will deteriorate. 


41. - Therefoie in order to save yourself and 
others, you ought with thorough grasp 
of mind to revive the fallen practice of 
the ancient royal sages. 


42 I gnah^7 • yi • rgyal • luihi • epyc^d * pa * las | 

I gah • dag • by.an * ba • d(‘ # uul^od • la | 

I mi • rigs • pa • • gun * lags • do j 

I smad^® ■ par • mdiHJod • la • Bpah «• du ^ gsol j 

4S I Biion * gyl • bkah ^ khrims skyon ♦ ebags • pa | 
j guaW^o . na,^ ^ mcbifi • kyafi • rgyun * chod • 
la] 

I * ka • ni • kaB • mtHhan • pahi | 

I khriiuBU * beak • ba * gwar • par «• md^.od | 


44 


lha * khyod • yon • ian * don • gfter « ban | 
yon • ian • lha • l>iin •* kho • nar - naked \ 
lha • khyod ♦ sky on ^ rnams * mkhyen • pa # 
yiij 

lha * h^in * fma • mad • kho • nar * mdiKod | 


42. — Of the action of ancient kings whatsoever 

is good that do; hut whatsoever is not 
right, that with reproof renounce. 

I, 

43. — Staying the flow of former laws, where 

affected by error, even if existing from 
of old, let king Kanika revive that which 
has been well enacted. 


44. — Making acquisition of virtue, do you, Deva, 
follow only virtue, like a deva : having 
knowledge, Deva, of sms, do, like 
a deva, only what is void of fault. 


45 I yh * bahi • mar * gy i * no ♦ b^in • du | 

I lies * pahi * tshogs • rnams • hgrib • pa • dan | 
I jsla • ba • y ar • gy i • fto • b^Jn • du | 

I rtag * in ♦ yon ♦ ian • gy in * brgy an • md^^od | 

46 I yab • nenw^ • bj?/m • du # bdag • lid • kyis | 

I choB * kyiB • m% • Htoha • bskyah ba * dan | 

1 yab ♦ mes • b^iin • du * lha • kbafi • gi | 

) du« # Eton • hphcl ♦ bar • md^d * du • gsol 1 


45. — Like the waning half of the month, cause 

the hosts of sm to diminish ; like the 
waxing half of the month, ever adorn 
yourself with virtue, 

46 , Like your ancestors, you too should 

righteously rule the earth : you, like your 
ancestors, ought to increase the festivity 
of the temples.^ 


«« Bm m. 

« OrF HlmfJ 
$hy0 ♦ hold 3$. 
lull aa. " 
mmhM, 
w $ladUlh 
^ mi M, 


90 'paH 33. 

•2 na 33. 

Si hhiys 33. 

8® sad • par P to be read ? 

99 byed * pa 33. 

100 mnah 83. 

* Or ? ‘ the harvest of heaven.’ 
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47 


kliyod • kyis • mtho • ris * byaii • grol - gyis 1 
them - skas • mi • mSam • mfiam • pahi • phyir | 
bsod • nams • las • by uii • bxio • rig^ ^ che | 
rtag • tu • lha • khafi • dag • tu ^ sogs | 


47* — In order that by yonr guarding the 
norih(‘rn heaven that which is not equal 
in dignity may become equal, (‘ver let 
great work« of art, due to good dt^eds, be 
aecumiilatcd in the temples. 


48 I rga # dan • hchi * has • bsiiehs • mdzod • do | 

I chos • bain • rgyal • srid • dpal • dpyad^ • nas | 
I bgros • kar • dgon • par • gsegs * su • gsol | 

I dam - chos • ston^> • pahi • hbras •luchis • 
mdzod I 

4 fl I rah • byuh # rnams # kyi • r jesu * bslab^ | 

) kn® • sahi • rigs • su # hkhruhs ^ khyod • kyis 1 
1 yab • mes • hphags • ngs • fii * ma • y i I 
I gduh • rgytxd • chos • lugs • ma • hams • 
mdsiiod I 

50 I akye * ba ♦ can • la ♦ nos • par ni | 

I rgas • dafi • hchi • dan • na ^ mehis p na | 

[ ma - bgros • ma • bsfinhs • ma • groins^® • ms | 

I logs • smon • gsol p yah • ci f la » sman | 


48, — Apprehonsive of old age and death, do 

you, after wadding righteously the 
sovereign power, in later hfe retire into 
a hermitage. Manifest the autumn 
fruit*^ of the good religion. 

49. — Train yours<df in the way of yonr own 

people : horn in ihe Kusa race, do you 
impair not the household law of your 
ancestors, the snns of the Arya stock,® 


50f — Bine(‘ io creatinl beings (dil age ami death 
and siidcness are assured, not to have 
grown old, not to have fallen ill, not to 
have died, howev(»r longingly we pray 
when' IB f he eure P 


51 


52 


51 


54 


srid * pa • dag • ni • ^au • yah • run | 
do • Sid • rgas • dan • hchi * ba • lags 1 
yohsu • bsgyur^^ • bas • rga • ba • ste | 
skad • cig • h]ig^^ • pas • hchi • ha • y i | 

ma • rgas • ma t na ♦ mi^^ • hchi • zes | 
smra • ba • dag^^ * ni • smra • ba • na | 
de • Itar • hjig • ricn • kun • hhar ♦ na | 
yah * srid • mod • las ♦ giian • ci • yod | 

gah • na • mi tmtlgm f yod • ma * yin | 
gah ♦ dn • ||dn • byod • hjig f mi f hgyur | 
gah • na • goig • tu - bde « bar • gnas | 
gah # du p BOW • na • hchi • med^® • h?y I 

srid f pa ? kun ♦ nas f non ♦ mohs • dan | 
sdug • bshal • hgyur^® * ba • cit .• gh f mkho | 
do • slad ♦ has * pa * srid • pa * rnams \ 
med • par • bsgom • pa • rgyas • par * md^Kod | 


5U Whatever oxistimces he, the same 
grow old and die : after maturity comes 
old age, then in a moment falling in 
ruin th('y die* 

62. — * Grow not t^ld’^^ *be not sick’ *dio not/ 
aiueo B\ich words are but words, how 
is the whole world, ihotigh it ahine/^ 
different from nothingness ? 

fdh — Whj^ro is there not that which disoontents 
UB? Where are tlio Barpikaras not 
dissolved ? Where is the wholly happy 
hit Where going is there (for ns) no 
death ? 

64. ~ How can sorrow and grief fail to arise from 
<ivery existence ? Therefore increase 
your meditation on the truth that 
existoncas are not real. 


® fi//a 33. 

^ hsion 33. 

’ rjea • hdal$ f pa 33. 

9 Or ? ‘the sau of the high Ime of yoixr ancestors.^ 
8^- 

m>a 33, 

3L6 P 

IT 


* apyml 33, 

6 Or * fruit of teaching.^ 
8 hift S3* 
xo kgrofhs S3. 

hjg» 94, 

X* Mg 9 

w f 

h^yun S3, 
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55 I hdir^^ * ni * bgyi * hti - Mi * Sid • d<‘| 

[ de ♦ las • gsiati • palji • bgyi • • litsbal \ 

I • y I 

I ml • bgyi • ba • yi • t sbar * jdiy in ^ to j 

56 j bgrau • pbren • b:^in * du • Ijbbor -• ba • rn | 

I Ian nmn -yonn • su •hkhor • ba • ni | 

j Ian • Urgyalxain * van • im * h! on • dag • du j 
1 bjig * ^don • dag • t u • td • nia * bgyis | 

b7 1 MS - • bgyis • * by in * pa • yis 

I yan • dan ♦ yan • du • bgyi * ht slial - bas j 
j thog • ma * iiuhI • pabi • dun • ran • | 

j da * dun • bar ♦ du ■* mi% ♦ lug • go | 

68 I bnlu laltg « m * dan • ini • h<‘ 8^ • pa | 
igi'» • i)ur • dag • in ♦ hbab • bgy nr • baa J 
j Han * (lag * bya * zos ina • bi;c*K • par | 

j dam * pnbi • rbiw • la -• Kinynr * to • nubod j 

69 I hdi •san ^ dan ^ • ini ♦ !iya ^ mn [ 

I bya • ba * mi • la • b^ian * p<t # min { 

I nam • iSng * khyod * tti » mrd * bgyur • ba|i! [ 

I Han * do • gilou • ini * m * bar * bun | 

60 j Mbi • btlag ♦ brtso * ba mod * pa ^ can | 
j hkyoH * rtsal • ilon - inctl •gsod •bgyur • ba 1 
I gHCki * pa • mn<m • du • bon -♦ Imu « du | 

I inkbaK »» pa « hu # yjg * tjag « nkyon * Hpyod | 

0 1 j do • h\uI * dpag * clnm - b^.od • mod • dan ( 

I mdah ♦ ni • mi * b/4nl • bchor » mod ♦pa | 
j do ♦ ni » ji ♦ arid ♦ ma * bpbitfta ♦ pa | 
j do • arid • ran • gi * dtm # la ♦ Ijbod | 

62 I main ♦ imiu ♦ libyin ♦ pa ♦ sfton ♦ las ♦ ky is | 

) kbyodMn»*^*yonH *80 *btan •gytir tba| 

I aar * pabi • liia * dafi ♦ r jos * llbrcl * ciu | 

1 belli ♦bdag. y in ♦ III ♦ cl rani ♦ pa • im | 

63 I dgo ♦ dafi ♦ idig ♦ pa ♦ iiia ♦ gtogs • par | 

1 * ba ♦ tbains • cttl • pby ir • log * nas | 

I hS^h * * kliyod ♦ rjsi • mi • ]^bran ♦ bar | 

1 inkhymi • par ♦ mdmd^j^ ♦ la ♦ logs ♦ par ♦ 

nmi I 

hU S8* 
da a.1 

^ hs la 
him aci 
$kym-riml f 
%l« S3* 


65, — "Wliat we have here to do is this alone ; 
other than this is there nought "that 
need he done i whoso has done so much 
that was to be done, has reached the 
end of vhat a man should do, 

56* — la worlds revolving many a time in 
a circle like a rosary, be it a hundred 
times or be it thousands, what has not 
been done? 

57* -- Tbough children, entreating ^tbis has not 
been done>* ask for the thing to be done 
over and over again, let not bim^s whose 
is time without beginning again and 
again at intervals return, 

68* — The lord of death who knows not ? As he 
alights in a moment, do you, admitting 
not the thought ' to-morrow shall it be 
done,' apply yourself in haste to the 
good religion. 

69, ‘ To-morroWj not to-day shall this be done,’ 

such a saying is in a man not good : 
that to-morrow will surely come, when 
you will no longer be, 

60. ^ XJneompassionate, the lord of death slays 
accomplished persons^^ without reason : 
with the slayer close at baud, what wise 
man busies himself with cherishing 
vanities ? 

61* ~ Therefore so long as he, whose patience is 
in no large measure, has not shot forth 
that unendurable, unavoidable, arrow of 
his, so long give heed to your own 
concern. 

62. When you, after being released by former 
deeds producing their fruit, are through 
connection with fresh deeds drawn on 
by the lord of death, 

63* — Since, excepting your merits and sins, 
all creatures turn away and not one 
accompanies you, learn to know this and 
hvo well. 


ma 33. 

8 ® glah 38 , 

25 Literally HMb one*' 

2T hdri 83, hrm 94, 

25 wt • hmd • }±tshor * med • pa ? 
51 <md^od 38, 
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64 j bdag • ni • snin • rjes • zil • non • cin j 

] yid . mi • dgah . baW • rian • gyis • ni j 
I sin • tu . brian • pahi • smro • snags • Mi | 
j re • zig * gsan • par • mdzad . dn • gsol | 

65 I bgro . ba • smanS2 . pa . log • Itnass . ba | 

I mgon • med • nes . mod • phal • olier • na f 
I rtava • dafi • dm • daii • hbras • bn • ni | 
j phal • pas • Ijtsho • ba • sgrnb • bgyid • pa [ 

6G J bya • dan • ri • dvags • phyngs • dag • la ( 

I I’gyal • pos . gsod . dam . gsod • hjug . par»‘ | 
I ci • ga • rigs » sam • mi • rigs . pa I 
I bdeSB . la . gnas • pa . khyod * nid . gsufis | 

b7 I khyod • ni. chon ‘por* mi- kliro .zin [ 

I gnod . pa • bgyid • pahaa • bzod . ces • gdah | 
I khyod • kyi . thugs . i jes . dud • hgro • ba f 
I kye . ma . 8u • zig®? , dgag . par . bgyi | 

Cb ( gnod • pa f bgyid • la • bzod » mdzad • pa | 

I gnod . mi • bgyid . pa • bgums . mdzad - pas | 
I khyod . la • brtse • dan • mi • brtse . has®® | 

I rgyn . mthun -pa . ni • gnis . ka • gdah | 

69 I snon • chad - bgyis . paiji • sug . las . ky is | 

I Ijdi • liar « hben®® t du • gyur • ba • la^® | 

I khyod . hid . gnod . pa - mdzad ^ na . go | 

I 8U . la . skyabsu • hgro« • ba • gsuh ( 

70 I g^an • gyis r gnod » pa • bgyis • na - yah | 

I nid . kyisi® . phyag . gis . hhgn . htahal . na | 

I khyod • b^ehs r m«on'‘® . dn . mnod<* . 
mdzadfual 

I phyogs . fcun . mun • par - ma • gyur . tom j 

71 I kun . la . srog • ni . phahs . pa . sto | 

I kun . la - gson . pa • sdng . pa . lags | 

I thams . cad • mohi*® . bahi « chos • can • to I 
I thams . cad . sdug . bshal . rnams . kyis . 
gduh«( 


64. — Give a moment’s hearing, T pray, to this 

lament of mine, very moist with the 
moistiire of sorrow, compassion con- 
straining me. 

65. — Ill-fated in their inferior condition, 

dofonoeless and in general void of sin, 
with grass, water, and fruits for their 
usual means of subsistence, 

(it). — Birds, and beasts, and (‘attle — whether it 
is right or not right that the king 
should slay these or cause them to be 
’ slain, do you yourself, () «rm in truth,®® 

declare ! 

07. — With the great being not angry, yon 
display patience, even to one who does 
harm. By your compassion shall any 
inferior ereutur<« b(‘, alas excluded? 

68. — If, while showing patience toward him 

that do(>B liarm, you cause tlio deatli of 
tlie harmless, then in your eyes there is 
for kindness and its opposite an equal 
reason, 

69. — In ease you yourself do harm to those who 

by the karma which is the fruit of former 
deeds have thus liecome your target, 
where, say, can they go for refuge ? 

70. — Inasmuch as, even if harm is done by 

others, it behoves yon yourself to stay 
it with your hand, if you oiienly do 
harm, aw not all the ^[aarters turned 
to darkness ? 

71. -r- To every one life being sparingly given,*? 

to every one to live is misery ;*® all 
being subject to the condition of death, 
all are distressed by griefs. 


dman 
^ pa 30 . 

« ~ reading Us. 

*« iM 88. 

hyi 88. 

'^*1 s/noi 33 . 

Or * is dsaa ’ P 


P r^ad Ihnih ? 

hdsnBB, gmi^i must bo inapemtive w ef, t. 73,' 
Vi» 38. 

0H0n 88. 
mchi 83. 

B'fbon 88. 

Uchi s38. 

Or * spared *f 
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72 


73 


74 


75 


7G 


77 


78 


79 


80 


hdi * Itar • gan • aig • mi • htshal • ba | 

• Sid • ky , ni * gdug . bsnal • te | 
mkbas • pa • su • yig • mgar^^ • ba * Itar | 
tsbig • pa * la • iii • yafi • sreg®^ • bzm | 

kkyod • ni • Brog • good • mi • dgyes • siu | 
srog • good • dgyes • las • pby ir • logs^ • na | 
rgyal • srid • Sams • pa • hgy ur • ram • ci | 
lugs • hdi • ci • zig * lags • pa^ • gsiiiis [ 

mtsbon • cbaH • thabs ^ la • mkhas • kbyod®® • 
kyis| 

gyul • Sor * srol • gtod^^ • mthofi » lags • na | 
gmn * du • khyod • la * ri • dyags • la | 
ci • slad • gnod ♦ paH • las • mams • mdzad | 

ri * dyags • gzon * nuki • spyan • lam®® * khyod 1 
spyan • daii • hdra • baki « ri • dags • mams | 
rtabs®^ • nas • rig » rig • Ita • ba • la | 
ci • yi * slad • du • thugs • mi • rje | 


72. — Grief being thus experienced by whoso 

desires it not, what wise man would 
even in word (or wrath), like a smith, 
as it were inflame it ? 

73. — If you, delighting not in taking life, turn 

away from those who so delight, will the 
Icing's state become impaired? What 
manner of thing is this ? say. 

74. — Since by you, skilled in the use of arms, 

practice may be found in battle, why do 
deeds of harm to the wild creatures as 
well as to yourself ? 

75. — When you, who have the eyes of a young 

deer,®i behold the wild creatures, with 
like eyes, looking hither and thither 
in fright, how is your heart not filled 
with compassion? 


khyod • ky i • spyan • dan * mig - pra]hi • 
phyir | 

khyod # la • dga|i • ba • gan • lags • te | 
ri • dags • na • yan • dga^ • bgyid • na ] 
khyod • ni • ji * Itar • dgyes * mi • mdzad | 

log f par • IhutV^ • dan f spyan • i^dra • dan | 
mgon • med * y ul * na • gnas * pa ♦ hid | 
re • re • yaii • ni * ri • dvags • dag | 
mi • bgums®^ • pa • yi • rgyur • run • no®® | 

mi p rnams • la • ni * mdzad • pa ^ bas | 
sdug • banal • lhag • par • brtags • pa • yi®® | 
dud # hgro • rnams • la • dies • lhag ^ par | 
khyo(f • kyis®® • thugs f rjos^® * mdaad * du * 
gsol| 


75. — Wherefore®® do you not take pleasure in 
causing joy to the wild creatures also, 
which by their likeness of eye and 
pupil are a joy to you ? 

77. — The fact of their fallen state, their like 

eyes,®^ and their defenceless situation 
should be a reason for not killing the 
wild creatures, even singly. 

78, 'r— Enough of what is done to mankind ! 

When you consider their greater suffer- 
ing, you ought far more to act with 
compassion towai'ds the inferior crea- 
tures. 


khyod * nid * sruh’^ ba|i * don # hdi • la | 
bdag * * thal • mo • sbyar • mi • b<5®^al | 

rgyud -• g^an • gsol * bas • gus • bgyis • par | 
legs f par f thugs - tshod • mah^a . kgs • 
gran^^ | 

CO * nas • bzuh^® » ste • bslab • spyad f pa | 
dam^® f pa # rnams • ky i^^ • lugsu grags | 
de • Itar # kgs • pas • rgyal • po * k | 
bu • sdug * bilin • du # gsol * ba • lags | 


79^ — . Jn this matter of saving yourself there is 
no need for me to supplicate ; when 
a request has been made on behalf of 
others, there is much wisdom in respect- 
ing it, consider, 

80 ^ ‘ With chiding^® should instruction begin,' 

so after the rule of the good it has been 
declared. That being so, to the king as 
to a dear child a request is made. 


hdi as. ^0 Jcyi 3S. dgah 94. . zi/s 

M Eoading mffar with 83. “ Idog 33. “ par 33. gtms mrxBt be imperatiTe = gmn, cf.r. 66. 

hiod 94 and SS. * du * khyod • la t= arvyatra mdah HiS. 

n Or'o<»mmgtaeiebtonheyow(f»nmel8’P »» >pym,da^>}^a-ia? 

W d • liar to b© read for iidim P But perhap© jidtar is not seldom so used. 

Pread&pwnP or ^pyan^hdra? ^ spyan^draj 

®® hyi S3, fjo SB, 83. , 33. 

gmh S3. I© reading of the text ? 


7fi dem 83. 


73 mnah 3S. 
77 hyis 33. 


sa bsregS^, 
^ gpyod 33. 
8® dais 33. 

e* Uuh 33. 

88 yis 33, 

7^ gah 33. 

78 CO • nas ^ 
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81 I gal • te • bdag • gis • mi i phaii • pa ] 

I gsol • na <• bdag * la • chad • pas • klium^^ | 

I ci • ste • gcig • tu * phan * gsol • iia | 

I bdag • gis • gsol • ba • biiin • du • indz-od | 

82 I gal • te ♦ mi • dgyes * mdzad ♦ par * ma * gy nr • 

na I 

I bdag • gis yan • dan - yan • dti • gsol * bar^^ • 
btsbal I 

I ci • ste • bdag • tshig • kliyad • du • iiguuis • 
mdmd tna | 

I bka|j • mclud • j}di • ni • im * pur * gtau • bar * 
bgyi82 I 

83 I dgyos • par * Ijgyur • na • slab • dgyes’^*^ • mi • 

hgiims^te I 

I mi • clgyes • • dogs • bzun • bar • 

btsbal I 

I guod • bgyid • lu • ina • Ibu- • rno * * thogs <• 

pas I 

I sa * bdag • zda • ba • • ba • bAiu * du • 

md^5od®® I 

84 1 sa • bdag « tsliar^^ * • Sijfi • » sbran • 

itsi • ltar®i I 

I dgra • bo • las • kjau • legs • par • smras * pa • 
g2iun I 

I gser • gyi • ri • las • dug * rgyun • ji • b^Jn * du j 
I yld ^ feod • skyc • bold * tsbig • nan * span • 
tshaklo 1 

85 I iiri • cliog • gal • to * legs - par • nickad • pajii * 

sbyor • bas • bsgrubs • gyur * | 

I pba • rol • gcod®^ • pa * sol * bahi • dj jul • bdi • 
yon • tan * rgy an * rnanis • ky is | 

I pbyag • par • bgy is • na • logs - spyad • brgya * 
la • chags * pby it • gyo • balji • snin j 

I mi • brtau • pa • yan - ran • dban *mod • par • 

yuii ♦ rin®^ •» kbyod - la * ehags ) 

I I slob • dpon * ma®® • tri * ci - tras • rgyal • po * 

cben • po • ka • ni • ka * la * sprins • pa^i ** 
bpbrin®® -yig • rdzogs ^ so || 

1 1 1'Ky*^ * gar • gyi • mkban • po • bidy a • ka • ra * 
pra * bha • dan * ‘hi * cben • gyi lo • 
tsa • l)a • ban « do • rin • cben • inebog • gis • 
bsgyur | ] a • ca • rya • dpal ♦ rtscgs • kyis • 
siUB * te • gtan * la • pbab • pa j | 


81* — If 1 ask for wbat is not prtdiiable, do you 
in punisbimmt kill me®®: imt if my 
nspumt m wholly prorttablei act accord- 
ing to my reqiif‘sb 

82. It 1 sball not have diaplcamal you, again 
ami again I uould make my rcquoKsfc, 
Hut if my word cause you all the more 
to kill, this Command is certainly to be 
issued* 


83. If pleasure have been giveuj be who Is 
pleased with a request does not Idllj®? 
if tlispleasure have been iums(*d, one 
must entertain apprehengiom®® Since 
%va (‘annot look upon the hurtful sun, ad, 
() moon of kings, like the moon. 


84. — 0 king, do you aiTept even from an enemy 
what is uell said, like the honey from 
the thorn bush: like the poison stream 
from the mountain of gold, you ghould 
reject the evil words of a congenial 
persom 

Hfn — Is it not enough tf this ^rl, having been 
won by the union of noble deeds, and 
ckansiHl from the hurt of otliers, should 
be made rich with the ornaments of 
virtue, and she through attaehment to 
a lumdred good acts, though unreliable 
in her tickle heart, bo for a long while 
devotedly attached to you 1 

End of the Epistle to tlic great king 
Kanika, composed by the Icarya 
Matrieeta: Indian teacher Vidyakara- 
ptabhl : i^u^chen translator Bandc 
Kill • clum * mehog (Ikramaraina ?) : 
cdit<4 at the request of the acarya 
Dpakrtsegs (? Brikula). 


•f® 33, ®o Or — with the reading lum — * ^ I must apprehend puniibmentd ha 33. ha • bgyid 33. 

$lajr # rje$ 33* $la'h 94 P hgums is for hgum, m al«o in v* 82* ma 38. 8S. ^ h(d 33. 

f «8 f ^ Cher 33. ^ Im 33. ian S3. ^ 

gmd 33. Th>h$, 33. Or * if this 6ri , . . * . . union of doing good to worthy mem’ 

ma 88. s^nh. 33. ®T Omitted by 83. 
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SOME MORE ROCK^CARVINGS PROM LOWER LADAKH. 


BY THE REV. A. H. ERANOKE. 


In continuation of my article on Rook-Carvings from Lower Ladakh, ante^ Vol. XXXI. p. 898 ff., 
J now give some further illustrations. The value of these carvings for the purposes of research is 
that tlic majority of them are directly explainable, and hence they present a sound basis on which 
to make enquiries into similar primitive carvings and pictures elsewhere. The obviously recent date of 
some of them also goes to show that the makers of such pictures are not necessarily very low in the 
scale of civilisation or without culture in other directions of mental development. 

Plate V., Fig. 1. 

— A rock half-way between Esii and Tsagri, 

S{'e%e, — A fight between men armed with guns against men armed with bows and swords. 
Cavalry on both sides. Between Kashmiri troops and local tribesmen ? One of the tribesmen with 
a sword {d) is killed. The horseman (t) has no reins, but a whip. The large round circles near the 
heads of the men are explained to be shields. From that of the horseman (c) one might assume that 
he is a Panjabi : so that it is possible that some fight with the troops of Mahardja GuMb Singh or one 
of his suceobsors is meant. The ibex {h) is probably either older or later than the battle-scene. 

Plate V., Fig. 2. 

BiU. — Half-way between and Khalatse. 

Scene, — Hunting scene by the stream (<z), and the horned lJia4lio (h), which are half-way between 
Esu and Khalatse. A man with a gun (c) accompanied by another with a bow (d). 


Plate VI„ Fig. 3. 

Site, — In Khalatse Fort. 

Seme, — A cow (a) charging a snow-leopard (c) ; with the latter figure compare Fig. 5 (a). 
A musk deer (b), 

Plate VI., Fig. 4, 

Site, Stone half-way between Esu and Khalatse, 

Figure$, — A wild yah (a). A wild goat (b), 

Plate VX,, Fig. 6. 

Sites. — Stone half-way between Esu and Khalatse : for a, b, o. Swne near Khalatse Eort for d. 
Figures.— K enow-leopard leaping (o). A wild goat (i> A magic square #' ;■ 
symbol (?), or sun and moon as creators of the Eight Directions (?), or wb®el ,of;thclaiy '($^5*'; 

Hate VII., Fig. e. 

Site. — lower end of the Kamohag Valley near Khalatse. The lioness with the locks {vide mle, 
Vol. XXXI, p. 400). 

Plate VII., Fig. 7. 


Site. — Stone near Khalatse Fort. 

Seem. - Horseman foreshortened from the front. It is more Hkely, that the figures replant 
men riding on tho shoulders of others. This sport is exercised at the occasion of the sowing-festival, 
for instance, at Oarkunu, 

Plate VII., Fig. 8 


Site. — Book near ruins of a oastlc, Saspbla Bridge, left hank of the Indus. ^ 

Scene. -WM goat. InBcriptioa in Ancient ' Tibetan' character. 
stongmponrgyalhgethes. TransMon: [was erected] it the tiger-year by colonel (chief ot 


» Tim yu-k is to tho Tibetan what «le Ccw is to .fflofitadu. Perfect women are oompaied to yuTc cows, and 
tb© Hoavexdy Queen euteti ihdx bodiee ftequeutly. 
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oae thousand) rGyalba Yeshes. Seems to refer to a stu^a, which has disappeared entirely. The 
residence of this “colonel” was probably the now ruined castle. 

Plate Vri., Pig. 9. 

SiU. — Koclc near Da. 

Scene. — Dance in honour of the gods (Iha) : fourteen dancers, one leader. 

Plate VIII., Pig. 10. 

Site. — Eock near Domkhar. 

Scene. — A cross-shaped stdpa. Does this figure show the infiuonce of Nestorian art on thr 
Buddhist art of Ladakh? Tibetan inscription: phaggi lola. Translation : [erected] in tlie pig-year. 
There are additional characters too much injured to b(j legible. 

Plate VIII., Pig. 11- 

Site. — Stone near ruins of a stupa, Khalatst^ Port. 

Scene. — Insedption in ancioiit Tibetan character. Homan iised : . . . pis hzhengssu ysoi 

. . . . Translation : erected by (name destroyed) as an olTering. This iuHcription seems to 

refer to the sttipa in ruins, 

Plate vm.. Pig. 12. 

Site. — Stone near Ilibti. 

Scene. — Bhtpa of the form of stove for burning the dead. Tibtdian inscription : Khph. 
Translation : . . . o! the dog . , ^ . i. was ereseted iA the dog-year. This inscription 
was never completed. 

Plat© VIII., Pig. 13. 

Site. — Bock near ruins of a castle, Saspola Bridge, loft bank of the Indus. 

Scene. — Ancient siitpa with fiags. Ancient Tibetan inscription. Eonmui/.ed: sangto 
chahonggis mon rkuspa edig ehjod. Translation: [was erected] by Bangto Ohakong* I'he mon 
(a low-caate man), the tliief of sinful behaviour (shyod is a mistake ; ^pg<*d was meant). The erector 
of the sitlpa probably only wrote his name in the instrumental case ; anoilier person, his enemy, may 
have added the second part of the inscription. 

I take this opportunity to add two x>IatcB of roproductione of photographs of rock carvings taken 
by the Kev. G. Hottascli in the neighbourhood of Khalatse Port, They will show the rimder the 
scenery amidst which the carved stones are situated and the actual appearance of the carvings on 
the stones. 

Collotype Plate 1., Fig. 1, represents siApas of various forms. Pig. 2 is shown by hand in 
Plate II., Fig. 1, ante, facing VoL XXXI. p. 401, and is explained on that page. 

Collotype Plate II,, Pig, 1, shows the unexplained inscription given in Plate IIL, Fig. 1, facing 
Yol. XXXI. p, 401, Fig* 2 shows the lioness with locks, given already in VoL XXXL p. 401, 
Plate II., Fig. 2, and in another form in Plato VII,, Fig* 0, of this article, 

PalmograpMoal Hotos. 

The Ladakhi records regarding the erection of stdpas fall into three groui>B. Thono of the first 
group only show a representation of the erected stdpa, without an inscription; compare, antef 
Plate I., No. 5. Those stHpm wore probably erected by illiterate pec^ple. The records Monging to 
the second and third group consist of a picture of the stAjm (unless the stftpa itstdf was close by) 
and an inscription, giving the name of the erector and the date of erection. This date is, Imwcvor, 
so imperfectly given that it could bo useful only during the life-time of the builder* As tlio second 
group of records I consider those which are written in ancient dbu med (headless) characters ; they 
are probably the oldest of all Compare Plate VII., No. 8, Plate VIII,, Nos* 11, 18. As the third 
group 1 consider those which are written in modem dbu mn (headed) characters* Of tliis group 
specimens have not been published* 
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At the present day we find two types of writing in general use in LadaMi : dbu med 
Che adless) and dbu can (headed). The ‘head' of the character is the remnant of the -line 
below which the letters used to he written in India. Thus in India we meet with three kinds of 
writing : (1) Headless characters ; for instance, in the ancient Brahma Alphabet. (2) Complete 
line with characters fastened to it ; for instance, in seyeral current scripts of IsTorth Indk, (3) Headed 
character, i, e.^ remnants of the line on the top of the character j for instance, in the modern 
Devan^gari Alphabet, It is remarkable that in Tibet the second type of wnting (that with a com- 
plete line) IS entirely unknown. 

The Tibetan dbu can (headed) characters are the holy characters ; they axe used for 
religious purposes only. The Lamas do not allow profane subjects (the Kesar Saga among them) to 
be written in headed characters. The dbu med (headless) alphabet is the alphabet of the 
Tibetan merchant. 


Now I wish to draw attention to the fact that the most ancient records of stupas in Ladakh 
are not written in the holy character, but in an ancient form of the ‘headless' type of writing. 
This fact makes it almost certain that in Ladakh the Buddhist priest was preceded by the Tibetan 
merchant. If the ‘ headed ' alphabet had been known at the time of the erection of the ancient stupas, 
it would certainly have been used, as it is used almost eisclusively for such purposes now-a-days in 
consequence of its meritorious powers. 


But I go a step further. Although it cannot yet be proved for certain, it is not quite improb- 
able that the whole of Tibet was in possession of a ‘headless' alphabet before the introduction of 
Buddhism, and that Thonmisambbota, the renowned so-called inventor of the Tibetan Alphabet, 
did no more than furnish the alphabet of the Tibetan merchant with ‘ heads ' ^ and adapt it for the 
writing of Sanskrit names. 


My reasons are the following : (1) If no alphabet was in existence in Tibet at the time of 
Thonmisambhota, why did he not derive the Tibetan linguals(t, th, d, n) from their Indian 
prototypes, instead of forming them by reversing the ordinary Tibetan t, th, d, n 7 (2) Can we expect 
the Tibetan merchants to have been ingenious enough to distinguish between what is essential in 
a letter and what is not, and to see, for instance, that in the Tibetan h the uppermost part is not the 
‘head' only, but an essential part of the character, whilst in a ^ and t it is not? (3) The Tibetan 
alphabet is most closely related to Indian alphabets of the Himalayan frontier district. In very 
ancient times Tibet was perhaps not so exclusive as she is now-a-days. Why should she not have 
accepted from her neighbours what is of practical value ? (4) The alphabet of the Lepchas is a dAu 
med (headless) alphabet of a type which is most closely related to the Tibetan dim med. li this 
Lepcha Alphabet was also derived from a ‘beaded' alphabet, why did the latter not survive ? 

Tlie Alphabet of the ancient inscriptions from Lower Ladakh. 


kh 

g 

ng 

C 

ch 3 ny t th d n 

p 

ph 

b m 

S 



fu 

« 

db A. Z* k /t i ce 

o 

CJ 

O dJ 

ts 

ths 

dz 

w 

zh 23 'a y r 1 sh 

3 

h 

a 

IV 

m 

A/ 

E 

n. 

'v n ^ ^ 

H 

<1 

cfi 





Compound letters. 








et rgy br khy ik sd sby 







H> % a ^ H *4, 








Vowels^ 








'i ku su she rgye to lo 







c 

0\ 

^ ^ a ^ ^ ^ 





0 \ ^ -(j y 

t Pethaps as a sign of holmess. ' lu Ws tima lioly and prolaae alphabets niay have been d»tmgw»ted m India. 
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asOka notes. 

BY VINCENT A. PMITH, M.A., I.C.S. (Bcti..). 

I. — MahSndra, brother of ASOka. 

The Indian tradition which ropresanta MahOadra, the misaionary to Ooylon, as the 
brother of the emperor A66ka, and not as his iUegitimato son, which is the Ooylonese 
version, appears to me the more probable. Nobtxly known the origin of the tmciition 
embodiod in the Pali bookn, of which the the Dqmi'mim, datcM prf>I>iibly from the 

fourth century A. D. The question of the orodibility of tho Ooylonose chronioles gene- 
rally has been well treated by Mr. EoulkoK in articles in this Journal, wliitih have not received 
as much attention as they deserve, with tho result that tho clirnnittlcs must ho aemordod much 
less weight than it has been tho custom to assign t» thenu^ Aly studios led mo independently 
to tie same conclusion, 

Tho tradition that MahSndra was Afi(lka’,s hi-othcr was h'lirnod by the Ohiuose ptigrityin 
at Pataliputra, and it is more probable that tho truth was prcscrvixl at Asdkn’s capital than in 
Ooylon. P&-hien’s date is nearly tho same as tliafc of tho [HpamiltMa. His statoment that 
“King A§6ka had a younger brother who Inwl attained to ho an Arliat, and resided on 
Gridhra-kdta hill, finding his delight in solitude and ({iiiol" (Oh, XXVIL, Leggo) reads like 
genuine history. It is tmo that ho adds a miraculous explanation of tho ooustruction of the 
stone-cell occupied by the saint, but that cannot be ingardod as discrediting tho tradition of 
Aldka’s saintly brother. Every structure in which exceptionally large stones are employed is 
invariably ascribed to supernatural agency. 

Tho name of tho emperor’s brother, MahUndra, is supplied by HiuonTsiang (Deal, IL, 
246), who credits him with the oonvorsiem of (loylon. In an earlier passage (II., 91) tho 
pilgrim relates the legend of tho stone-cell at Pl^lipntra, and in a third passage (It, 231) he 
states that the ancient monastery in tho Malakflta country in the south of India® had been 
“ built by MahQndra, the younger brother of Aidka*rftja.” It is clear therofoi'e that both the 
Chinese pilgrims,' who obtained their information both in Northern and Southern India, knew 
MahSndra only as the younger brother of Afifika. Neither of them had heanl the Ceylonese 
story that MaliSndra and his sister Sanghamitril were Alfika’a illegitimate children by a Sebfehi 
lady of Vedisagiri (or Ohotiyagiri, according t<i Tumour’s version). Tho name Sanghamitril, 
‘friend of the Order,' has a made-up look, and I regsard th© whole legend of Sanghterolttft’s 
mission to ordain nuns in Ceylon as unhistorloal. 

Huien Tsiang’s statement that a monastery in Southern India was built by Mahfindra, 
the emperor’s younger brother, Is, I believe, true. The missionary probably passed from 
Southern India to Ceylon. 

Tho history of Tibet offers a parallel to the oaso of Mahfindra. 

King Ral-pa-chan, who was assossinatod, in A. D, 388, on account of his strictness in 
enforcing tho clerical laws, was an ardent Buddhist, and “ is said to have done much toward 
giving the priesthood a regular organization and hierarchy." His elder brother entered the 
priesthood, Ibecamo a famous teacher, and wrote several 00(rae/ Save that MahBndra was 
A46ka’s younger brother, the Tibetan case is a sufficiently close parallel, and offers an 
authentic instance of a sovereign’s brother turning monk, and so far confirms the Indian 
version of MahSndra’s mission. 

VioiMtuaesof the Budahlst Hieratute of Ceylon,’ antt, Vol. XTH. (1888), p. 100 f 

Vot a^j( 180 (l), 

p 242) laoluded the whole of Sontbem India beyond the Kiverl (HultuBOh, onie, Vol. XVIH. 

« Bo<4aiifl, p, »s.‘ 
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II. — The Bharma mahamatras, or Censors of the Law of Piety. 

Since the publication of my book I have come across two examples from modern 
India of the maintenance of officials charged with duties similar to those of AS6ka^s 
Censors. 

Minayeff (ReckercJieSi p. 279) quotes the Calcutta Review for 1851, Vol. XV., p. xxv, as 
authority for the statement that ‘4iereditary Brahmin officers called Bharmadhihar! ar^e 
still to be found throughout the Deccan, in Eland esh, and even in some parts of the 
Concan . . . Their jurisdiction merely comprises breaches of rules of caste, for which 

they levy fines, or order penance, or even proceed to excommunication,’^ 

The second example, from KaSmir, is very closely parallel to Asoka’s institution. In 187G, 
when a strictly Hindu government was in full possession of power, “the performance of the 
jprtl^akMttas, or penalties for breaches of the commandments of the Smriti, is,” according to 
Btxhler, “'looked after by the Government The Mahauija himself, who is a sincere and 
zealous adherent of the faith of his forefathers, sees that Brahminical offenders expiate their 
sins in the manner provided by the Sflstras. The exact nature and amount of the penances 
is settled by five Dharm^dhik^ris, who belong to the most respected families among the 
Sanskrit-learning Pandits. The office is hereditary in these families.”^ 

These statements help ns to understand and realize the working of Asoka’s institutions 
designed for the regulation of public morals. 

III. — A&6ka’s Pather-Confessor. 

According to the Ceylonese chronicles, followed by most writers on Buddhism, the 
religious guide of the emperor Asoka was Tissa (Tishya) Moggaliputra (Mandgalyipntra). 

According to the Indian tradition he was Upagupta, i, e., Gupta the Less, son of Gupta, 
a perfumer. Both statements cannot be correct. In my book I have drawn attention to the 
similaritios between the stories told by the Ceylonese about Tissa, and those related by the 
Indian (including Tibetan) writers about Upagupta, but I could not examine the matter fully 
in a small popular work. Lt. -Colonel Waddell has proved conclusively, as I think, that 
the Tissa of the Ceylonese is the Upagupta of Indian tradition.^ The parallel passages from 
the AsokdvarcUna and the MaMvamsa which he has laboriously copied and set out side by side 
permit of no doubt that the two personages are really one. 

He suggests that the name of the saint in the Ceylonese tale may be “merely 
a title of Upagupta, and formed possibly by fusing the names of the two chief disciples 
of the Buddha, Maudgalyi-putra, and Upatisya (or Qariputra), to bring him, as the great 
patron saint of Ceylon, as near as possible to ^akya Muni himself.” 

This suggestion seems plausible. 

With reference to the story of Mahendra I have shown that when the Indian and Ceylonese 
traditions conflict, the presumption is all in favour of the version which was current at the 
Bite of AsSka’s capital. The same argument applies to this case. The presumption is that 
Upagupta was the real name of A66ka’s father- confessor, and that the Ceylonese designa- 
tion for him was made up for some reason such as that suggested by Lt.-Ool. Waddell. The 
only fact which seems to stand in the way of accepting the suggested explanation is the occur- 
rence among the mscripfcions on the Sahchi relic caskets of the mention of an unnamed saint, 
tho son of Moggali. The alphabetical characters suggest that if this person was not contem- 
porary with A^'soka, his relics, at least, were deposited m or about As6ka’s time. Moreover, the 

4 BCililor, Report oj a Tow , etc,, m J. Bo, Br, R A. 8, (1876), Vol. XII., Extra No., p. 2l. 
fi “ XTpagupia, the Eoartli Btiddliist Patnaxcli, and High Priest of Aloka’^ (J. A iS. B, Part I., 1897, p. 76) ; 
JPtoc, B. 1899, p. 70. 
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sidfa wluch contained tho relies of the unnamed sou of Moggali also enshrined those of Kassapa 
(Kasyapa) and Majjhima (Madhyama), who were certainly among Aloka’s missionaries. 
There can therefore bo little doubt that tho son of Moggali, wlioso relics wore placed in the 
stdpa, was a contemporary of tho missionarios. Probably ho was ono of their company. There 
is no adequate reason for identifying him with the Tissa of the Malilvaihsa, and I do not 
admit that the Siiiichi evidence gives ground for accepting tho Oeylonese statement that 
Asoka’s confessor was Ti.ssa, the sou of Moggali, in preference to the better authenticated 
statement that be was Upagupta, the son of Gupta. 

Although no distinct opigraphic evidence of Upagnpta’s real oxistonco has yot been 
discovered, the fact that the words on the BummindSi pillar, hula hhagavmh jdmi, * Here the 
Venerable One was born,’ are identical with those ascribed by tradition to Upagupta as used at 
the same post, may be regarded as some epigraphic evidence in favour of tho assumption that the 
legend in tho Asflkavardftna has a historical basis. Tho words on tho pillar, it will bo observed, 
are in the form of a quotation, ending with the particle iii. 

A great Buddhist saint named Upagupta certainly existed. A monastery at MathurA 
and sundry edifices in Sindh were associated with his name. {Btal, 1. 182 ; 11. 278.) 

Hiuen Tsiang clearly believed that the Ujiagupta who instructed A^flka was the famous 
saint associated with the traditions of MathurA and Sindh, and, tho real existence of the saint 
Upagupta being admitted, wo, too, are justified in Ijelioving that ho was AWka’s teacher. 

If, then, there is puffloient evidenc® to warrant the belief that the father-oonfessor 
of AS6ka was Upagupta, the son of Qupta, he cannot possibly have boon Tissa, tho son of 
Moggali, and one more is added to the pile of facta showing tho untruatworthiness of the 
Ceylon ohroniolea for the A66ka period and the early history of Buddhism. There is no 
independent evidence of tho oxiatence of Tissa, the son of Moggali, 

I observe that Dt.-Col, Waddell, like me, gives less credit to “ tho relatively vague and less 
trustworthy Ceylonesa traditions” than to those current in Northern India and Tibet. My 
attitude towards tho Oejloneso chroniclers has boon oritieiKod, but the more I examine thoir 
account of the early dovolopment of Buddhism, tho more ooiivincod J am of its untrust. 
worthiness. The Geyloncso narrative seems to mo to bear marks of deliberate invention, and 
not to be merely the result of unconscious mythological imaginatjon. 


SDMJl ANGI^O-INDIAN TERM8 FROM A XVIItii OENTyET MS, 
py SIB RIOHABD 0. TIMBM, BART. 

(Cmtifiml Jivpi p. S4,) 

CALICO, 

Fol. 3, provideingo groat quantities of JltmUnge OalUooea &o, 

Fol 27. as bailes of Oallicoos or Silkos, 

Fol. 31. Very Considerable quantities of these followinga Commodities are hero [Pettb 
polee] wrought and Sold to fforaign Merchauta viat .... Painted CaUloos of divers 
Sorts, 

Fol. 87, Metchlipatam, Affordeth many very good and fine Oommoditios, vief all Sorts 
of hue Oalliopes plaine and coloured. 

Fol. ,40. Strained through a piece of Oaliope or what else y? is fine, 

F()l. 4&, This part of y? Couptroy [Napjapore] affopdeth plenty of divers Sorts of 
CaUl^epd^,' ' ■ 
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FoL 51, This Kingdome [Golcondah] amongst yf many Merchandizes it affordeth as all 
sorts of Callicoes. 

Fol 56. [On the Gingalee Coast] great Store of Calicos are made here Especially beteelis 

wee call Muzlin). 

FaL 59, [Haraspoore] here are considerable quantities of Callicoes made and Sold to 
yf English and Dutch, but are first brought over land to them to their ffactories in Ballasore 
in yf bay of Bengala. 

FoL 61. This Kingdome [Bengala] most plentifully doth abound with . • . . 
Callicoes of Sundry Sorts. » 

FoL 74. there are many [Bazars] where onely Cotton course Callicoes provisions &c : 
are to be Sold- 

Fol. 77. in Exchange for . . Callicos. 

FoL 131, all yf trafficfc wee have here [Janselone] is to trucke Callicoes blew and 
white • . « » for tinne. 

Fol, 134. Two of yf Grandees of his Conncill must alsoe be Piscashed 6 pieces of 
jlne Callicoes .... The most Proper and beneficiall Commodities w®?* are for this place 
[Janselone] ; be blew Callicoes 7iz5 Longecloth . • • , but 20 bailes of Chint and Calli* 
eoes is Enough for ^ a yeare for the whole countrey. 

Fol, 157, The Ghiefe Commodities brought hither [Achin] from Suratt : are Some Sorts 
of Callicoes viz* Baftos. 

Fol, 102. And there wee pay for yf Chopp 2 pieces of very fine callicos or Muzlinge. 

Fol, 167. The present of fine Callicoes Cloth of Gold or what else is carried up in great 
State, Vpon Golden Vessels. 

See Yule, s, v. Calico. [The above quotations are valuable as showing that in “ calico ** 
were included muslin, longcloth and chintz ; in fact, it was a generic term for cotton cloth. 
See ante, VoL XXVIIL p. 196.] 

CAMPHOR. 

Fol, 158. ffrom yf West Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] Store of very Excellent Benjamin, 
Camphir. 

See Tule, w. Camphor^ 

OANDARBEN. 

Fol* 51. a rough Diamond that weyeth above 70 or 72 Oonderines yf Exact weight of 
on© Boyal of 8 it must be for yf King’s owne Vs®. 

See Yule, 5. v, Oandareen. [This quotation is useful for the history of the word- VUe 
ante, Yol. XXYI. p. 315 f.; Yol. XXVII. pp. 33 S., 91 f.] 

CANDY. 

Fot. 53. Tke Ysaall Weights of this Coast [Ohoromandel] aore y? • • - 

A Candil Cont ; 500 pound Avordupois Or twenty Mannds. 

See Ynle, «, ». Candy. [See ante, Yol. XXYI. p. 245.] 

CAEKBA. 

Fol. 24, in my journey Anno Do&; 1672 from ffort S’t Georg’s toward Metchlipatam 
overland, I happened to stopp at a towne called Gareero. 

Not in Tnle. [For this interesting name, see ante, YoL XXX. p. 349. It represents 
ICarSda on the Madras Ooast,] 
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CASH. 


FoJ- 58. ffort S’t Georg’s . . . Cash made of Ooppar 80 make one fanam or 00/& 00.^ 
OSf/ . , . Pullieatt ... 24 Cop par Cash make one fatiaut or 00 00 04 { , . , 
Motclilipafcam .... Ooppar Cash Value omh 00 00 01. 


See Yulo^ s, v. Cash, 
NXVJl. p. OL] 


[The quotation is useful for the history of the word. 


CASTE. 


Sue anief VoL 


Fuh 7. alsoo they are Stricily forbiddeu to Eat or driuko Or dwell viulcr y^ samo i^oofe 
any Save of tliciro Owne Cast, 

Ful. 8. if they vciy circumspeeily looke not to Every pariicntlar of ilunV laws, they may 
come to be accom})ied y? vih^st of iu(‘n, and loose thoir religion they call Cast . . . , 

. . neither ■will he bo admitted to Eat or dnnk(‘ any of iliein if soo tiny all loose theire 

Cast that doe accoinpame him in any 8ueb aciions ..... until! he hath regained 
his cast. 


FifL 58. a great numb(T of men of his owne Oast Home to Keo 

fashions and Some to rogamo theire Cast. 

FoL 18. There is another Sort of tht‘S(^ hlolaters, wtio are aecompted to bo of a higher 
Cast (then y® Ceni-ucB he) these are called BnnjanH. 

Fol* 19. Neither of these Oasts drinko any manner of laipior, 

Fol, 27. there are another Sort of inhabitants abcait this [Clmromandel] Coast that ar© 
y9 Offscum of all y? rest they are called Farjars they are of noo Oast whatever* 

FoL 41, Ilesbutes arc of another Cast* 

Fol 43. They [Gnalas» bearers] arc of a Oast by thomsolvs, worshipingo Stocks and 
Stones, and differ in many respects from yf rent of yf Idcdaters, and lino amongst thomaelvoB. 

Fol, 67. The Merchants as alsoe most tradosmen are of the Q-ontuo Oast, 

FoL 85. of all Jclolaters in India y? Orixas are most jgnorani atid are held by yf rest to bo 
of a lower Cast then they in socs much that y^ (Hlntrs imm(3ly yf Gentues and Banjans will 
scarsely lino noare any of Ihcnu, boo that they are as it wore HopcTOted from any towns or 
Pagods of Note, 

FoL 93, JOanges water and mud] smit as ptHonts to yf gxmt MarcIiautB of y? Banjau 
Cast (in this Kingdome [Beiigala] ). 

See Yule, 8, v, Oanto. [The above quotations exhibit the whole idea of ** caste*’ as 
understood in the 17th century,] 

OATAMAltAK. 

FoL 27. When any great i Irdiiuuico, Anciiors, btittg of water or yf like pondorons ladoingo 
is carried oft or otq they 4 : 6 : or G largo piooes of l)fyani timber togeather and this 
they call a Gattamaran ; Vpon they can lade 3 or 4 iunns wtnght, wlicn they goo on 
fisliiiigo, they are ready with very Hmall Ones of yf like kind that will carry but 4 : 3 ; 2: or 
one man oncly, and upon those Sad tluugB they will boldly adventure [out] of Sight of yf 
Shore. 

Fol. 28. thoir Massoolas and largest Sort of Oattamarans are built in Ihis fullowinge 
formo. 

See Yulo» s. v. Catamaran. [Soo ante, Vol XXX. p. 350.] 

<1AWNE. 

Fol. 94, 16 Pono ipako 1 Oawno or 1280 : Oowrioa. 2 Cawno & i make 1 rupee or 3200; 

Cowries. * 

Not in Yule. [The word is Mlian.} 
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CEYLON. 

Fol. 38. The Kinge of Golcondah hath Severall Ships trade yearely to • . • • 

Ceylon©. 

FoL 77. annually trade to Sea, Some to Ceylone • . . . The Elephants of Ceylone 
are best Esteemed of here .... They are bought from y? Dutch (who have in a 
manner fortified yf Island Ceylone quite round). 

FoL 79. Hee found 5 Saile of Bengala Ships in yf roade newly arrived from Ceylone. 

See Tule, s* v» Ceylon. [The quotations are useful for spelling,] 

CHANK. 

Fol. 91. many of them have y® Shackles on theire arms made of Chanke, a great Shell 

gronght from Tntacree the Shell is as bigge or bigger then a man’s fist hollow and 

are Sawed into rings & soe worne by y? people of Orixa and Bengala: Some weare them white 
(theire Natnra.ll colour) and Others will have them painted redd, but both are Esteemed 
highly as a rich Ornament. 

See Ynle, s. v, Chank. [This is a valuable quotation for description.] 

CHEROOT. 

FoL 46. The poore Sort of Inhabitants vizf yf Gentues Mallahars &e : Smoke theire 
tobacco After a Very meane, but I ludge Original manner, Onely y® leafe rowled up, and light 
one end, holding© y® Other betweene their lips, and Smoke untill it is soe farre Consumed as 
to warme theire lips, and then heave yf End away, this is called a bunko, and by yf Portngals 
a Cheroota. 

See Ynle, s, v. Cheroot. [This is the earliest known quotation for this word,] 

CHICACOLB. 

FoL 56. [Coast of Gingalee] Of w®.^ Chicacol is y? most famous for large and Stately 
buildings. 

Not in Ynle. 

CHIM CHAM. 

FcrL 70. a great Banjan Merchant called Cliim Cham : great broker to yf English Bast 
India Company .... Enquired who that was goinge by with Such a traine It was 
answered Chim Cham yf Ban j an Merchant . . . Chim Cham Seemed Melancholy 

. , . Nay Chim Cham : Said yf Nabob : I am now well satisfied as to yf report I 

heard of yf . 

Not in Ynle. [A famous merchant of the 17th century dealing with Europeans and 
constantly mentioned in their letters and despatches. The name of the firm was probably 
KhSm Chand Chintaman.] 

CHINTZ. 

Wol. 87. Metchlipatara. Affordeth many very good and fine Commodities, vizif , • . . . 
divers Sorts of Chint onrionsly flowred, which doth much represent fiowred Sattin, of Curious 
liuely Colours. 

FoL 134. Two of yf Grandees of his Conncill must alsoe be Piscashed w*'} 6 pieces of 
fine Callicoes or Chint each of them . . . ifine and course Chint of very Small flowrs 
but 20 bailee of Chint and Callicoes is Enough for I a yeare for the whole 

conntrey. 

FoL 158. are brought hither [Achin] .... fine Chint of Metchlipatam. 

See Ynle, s. v. Chintz, [V. and F. p. 17, for 22nd April, 1680, has “ Chints.”] 
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CHOOLIA. 

” Fol. 141. buildinge liouses .... ■w",'* were noe Booncsv built but were giuen to one 
Chulijar or Other y? Radjas favourites. 

FoL 141. and in theiro Stead ho placed Chulyars .... -whereupon y? Malayans 
and Syamers rose Vp in arms . . . and killed .... all yf Moors and Chulyars 
.... I judge they killed in this insurrection 70 or 76 Moors and Ofaulyars. 

Fol 142. The Ohulyars are a People yl range into all Kingdoms and Countroya in Asia: 
and are a Subtle and Roguish people, of yf Mahometfin Sect, but not very great Observers of 
many of his laws, theiro Natino laud is Vpon yf Southerniost parts of yf Ohoromandoll Coast, 
Viz? Porto Novo : Pnllichorrio : Negapatam : dec. 

Fol. 144. Sold the goods to Sarajah Cawn : a Ohulyar & chiefe Shahandar of Quedah : 

(and rogue Enough too) but got very little or noe Satisfaction, beinge 

outwitted by tliis Cunninge Cbulyar. 

See Yule, «. v. ChooHa. [The above finotations are remarkable for the period and valuable 
for the history of the name and for the accuracy of tho description of this class of adventurous 
Muhammadans from tho East Coast of Madras.] 

CHOP. 

Fol. 54. he [the Governour] is Very ready to ginc his Chopp -w®!* is Signet by Vertue of 
wfi> be goeth very Safely to yf next Roverment and there tendered w*? his Ohopp and soe 
forward; it is a Seale put upon hda wrist in black w"h giucs a durable improBsion not at 
once Easily washed off. 

Fol. 98. yf water and Mudde of yf Ganges Sent from them [tho Biaehmans] w*-? theire 
Oboppe or Seale Vpon it is accompted Sacred .... Sealed yf great Braohmans 
Ohoppe (Otherwise of noe Esteeme). 

Fol. 161, She [the Quoen of Achiii] Sendeth downo to them her Ohopp (i. o.) her broad 
Seale ; and then it is granted according to theire request, if yf Obopp cometh not downe to 
them they must desist from yf businesse in baud, and mind Somethinge else. The Ohopp is 
made of Silver 8 or 10 inches longe & like to a Mace w®!* oponeth on yf topp where yf Signet 
is Enclosed. Before any fforaigner can land in this Port he must receiue this Obopp, and then 
hath he freedome to btiy and Sell and land his goods at pleasure, the like must be done when 
he is almost ready to depart yf Oountrey, by yf Master or Commander onely e’lsc it is taken 
as a most grosse Affront and yf Oboppe is made ready about 

9 or 10 yf next morninge. 

Fol. 162. And there woe pay for yf Obopp 2 pieces of very fine callicos or Muslinge or 
4 tailes in moneys viz? four pounds Sterlinge. 

Fol, 168 noe Other duties are payable l)y any of yf English Nation 

Except yf Obopp in and out, 

Fol. 164. to informe yf Officers there that wee are ready and want onely yf Queen’s 
Ohopp, 

« 

Fol. 166. onely once more he must goe to yf Customo house and there take yf Obopp for 
his departure. 

See Tale, s. v. Chop. 

Jjff, JS, p. 20, May 20th, 1680 : “ All goods (except planks and such bulky things of 
SikaH'ltidlde) geeibg A oemeing by sea must pass through the sea gate & there be searcht, 
eiaWned, Ottstoaed and Wng obopt with Rod Inke p may pass out or in without 
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. , « T> 09 9r/l Tn-nft 1680 ! “ Measuie or cause to be measured 

further question from any person.’ P. 23 , drdJune, roou • meat, 

with such lawful! measures as shall have the Company’s chop upon them all. 

OHOCriiXET. 

Fol. 74. one of y? finest Ohowlteries or free lodgeinge houses for all travellers that is 

contained in this Kingdome {[Bengala]. ^ ^ 

See Yule s » Choultry. [N. and E, has frequent references to the its sense o 

Co»SoL-,'.» pp. 10, 21. ® ..d 89. .U 1680. 0»„»g to «»t»llT M«lr» word to 

Bengal in the text is curious.] 

CHUNAM. 

Jbl. 163. tooMooeboWtoltoortwo „a8pr..a»Uttte«u.uaed 

lime thereon w®h by them is called Chenam. 

See Yule, *. ». Ohunam. 

OOBANG. 

Fol 152. y® Coyne [of Queda] is good gold and in Small pieces & are called Copans, 

8„fwHcl.VtoojE«y.U.f8«r*,.-6d, E»gM. 4 Ooptoi. » on. . . . . 

Sm.ll Oopp.r mo.ej. ti.n.d o.ot odlod Tam. = 96 ol wf o». 0»p.«. 

Not in Yule. [See ante, VoL XXVIL p. 223 ; Vol. XXXI. p. 51 ff.] 

COOHIN-OHIKA. 

Fol 101. Great quantities of Muske brought from Cochin-China and China it selfe. 

See Yule, «. a. Cochin-China. . The spelling in the text is remarkable for the period. 

COCKS ISLAND. 

W 91 The BW of Sa.ge. i. of tag. S wo.d»Ml Ertat : Oaoe 1 w.at too.gl. a 
Sm rivota of it oaUod Uobra . w*?m j! of Oo«<“- , 

W.96.. ...to ,! -oath o' J- to 

- MO- o.. Portugal. 

; ir., i. ti.1.. , [A. iatad at to .»f»« f “o ="«' 

, Maad. , S« 4:td., To! HL P- J 

OOOONOT. 

'Fol. 29. y® (Crowes cohsfetinge of ; . • - Ooeo nut ^s. Coeonntt 

Not. 69. [Cuttack] adorned with .... delicate Groves of . . . 
trees all very much adorneinge. 

Fol. 134 f. doth often Send us henus ducks coconuts . . • • 

oountrey [Janselone] affordeth is Coeonntt. 

See Yule, s. v. Coco. 

COFFEE. 

Fol. 45. drinke much Coffee. 

See Yule, s. v. Coffee. 


Pol. 27, toboatatora..Udeaad¥»ted.SME«orV...dawitl. 

togeatlaer w^? Cayre. 

jPol. 48. yt falls of 15 or 16 iuch Ooyre Cable. 


Sowed 
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FoL 49. The Cahles, Strapps &c ; are made of Cayre, viz} yf Ehine of Coco loits ■very 
fine Span, yf best Sort of is brought from the Maldiva Isles . . , . y? Cayre of yf 
Maldiva grows Vpon a very brackish Soyle. 

Fol 77. y® rest 6 or 7 yearly goe to y? 12000 Islands called Maldiva to fetch cowries 
and Oayre. 

See Tule, r. Coir. [It is used in the text in the sense of rope made from coconut husk. 
See ante, Vol. XXX p. 899.] 

COLOMl^O. 

Foh 77. They are bought [in Ceylone] from y? Ihiteh ... in (tala or Colomba. 

See Tuloj s, Colombo. [The transition spcdling in the text i« valuable.] 

COMBO Y. 

FoL 184. CambayaB of 8 Covots longc Checkered blew and white w^|* red Striped 
heads and borders. 

FoL 158. jBFrom Bongala Cambayas. 

See Xule, s, p, Comboy. [Tho qnoiafcions arti vahmlde. X. ami F* p. 16, 8th April 1680, 
has “about 20 poooes of CambayaB.**] 

COMOHIK, CA?!. 

FoL 91. Tutacree (a Dutch ffactorio noaro y? Cape Comorin). 

See Tule, s. u. Comorin. 

OOMaEl. 

Foh 20. Congye is noe more then fresh Water boy led with a little rice In it. 

FoL 54. Oongy is water boyled very well with Some riee in it. 

See Yule, $. r. Congee : [Water in whi(dt rice has bt?en boiled ; invalid diet; slops ; also a 
substitute for starch in stiffening cloth.] [A. and E* p* 18, 18th April, 1680 s “ The washers 
engage to wash, whiten, conjee, beat and well cure according to custom all callieoei and cloth 
at the rates following.”] 

CCKICOBOhTi 

FoL 18. thoire Sedfetarics arc called Ooneoopola^B. 

See Tulo, s. v* Conicopoly. In Madi*aa, a clerk* [N»and F pp. 21 and 27, hai Oancoplys, 
and on p. 34 for 21sfc Sept. 1680 a very valuable quotation: “The Governonr acoompanyed 
with the OounceU .... attended by six files of Roldycra .... the OaBOOplys of 
the Towne and of the grounds, wemt the circuit of Madmss grotmeb whitdi was described by the 
Cancoply of the grounds and lyes soe intermixed with others (as is customary in these Coun- 
trys) that ’tis impossiblo to be knowna to any others, therefore every village lias a Canooply 
and a Parryar who arc imployed in this office which goes from Father to Bon for ever.”] 

OONJAGtJABlK, POIHT, 

Foh 59. a very wild Open bay tliat Kxtendeth it sclfe from Point Oonjaguarea to 
ralmeris. 

Not in Yule. [An imdefmcd point near Point Palmyras, probably reprosemting a form 
Kanhayyagaihl or Kanifigafht.j 

OOEIKaA. 

FoL 2. It [the Ohoromandel Coast] Exiendeth it Selfe to point Goodtwfi»r^ on y? South 
Side of y! bay Corango. 
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F<yl. 56-. Point or Oape G-oodawaree tlie Entrance or Sooth Side ©f yf bay Cofango 
beinge a Very Secure Coast to harbour in namely in Oorangpo. 

Yule, $. V. Ooringa, has no quotations. 

COKOMANDEL. 

Fol. 2. The Extent of the Ohoromandel coast : This coast begineth at Negapatain 
. . , . It Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on y? South Side of y? bay Oorango, 

which by Oomputation is in length 400 English miles. 

Sec Yule, s. v. Coromandel. 

COSSA. 

Fol, 101, ffrom Hacca : The Chiefe Commodities brought are fine Cossas, commonly 
called Mualinge. 

Sec Yule, s. v. Piece-goods. [The above is a valuable quotation. The word is Hasa, 
cotton cloth still used in India, softer than longcloth, and closer than muslin: between 
longcloth and muslin.] 

COS8IM. 

Fol. 92. Cossumbazar .... whence it receiued this name, Cossupi signifieiuge 
j ? husband or Chiefe and Bazar a Markett. 

Not in Yule. [This derivation of this once well-known name in Bengal is of course 
fanciful.] 

OOSSIMBAZAB. 

Fol. 9. Oossumbazar : A Very famous and pleasant towne. 

See Ynlo, s, v. Cossimbazar. See ante, Vol. XXVIIL p, 294, 

CX)TWAL. 

Foh 90. Every thursday night repairetoy® Govemours and Cattwalls i. e. the Justice of 
peace his house, before whom they doe and must dance and Singe. 

See Yule, e. v. Ootwal. [The spelling is remarkable for the period.] 

COTJNTEt. 

-Fol. M. yt Abundance of fish caught here for y? Supply of magy eountrey Cities, and 
inland towns. 

See Yule, S. s. ‘Country. "It means Indian ” as opposed to “ European.” [V- and E. has, 
p. 38 for 21st November ISSO, “'safe' a^val in the Bay of the English ships, some Country 
ships being cast away.”] 

COVID. 

Fol. 94. They measure .... Callicoes, Silks &o . . . . - , by yf Covet w®.^ 

con' IB inches and is called hawt 

Fol. 1 34. Cambayas of 8 covets longe. 

See Yule, s. v. Oovid. [The covid is a cubit or ell.] 

COWET. 

Fol. 77. y® rest G or 7 goe yearly to y® 12000: Islands called Maldiva to fetch cowries. 

Pol. 86. cowries .... y® cun’ant moneys of this Kingdome [Bengala] & Onxa : 

Hud Arackan • • , • • Cowries are Small Shells brought from y? Islands 

of Malldiva . a great quantitie passe for one Rupee, not lesse then 3200. 
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Fol. 94. Theire Small moneys called Cowries being Small Shells taken ont of yf Sea, 

passe Very currant by tale They soldome rise or fall more then 2 Pone in 

one Eupee and y? onely in Ballasore at yf arrivall of the Ships from Ins : Maldivpc. 

See Yule, «. v. Cowry. See ante, Vol. XXVI. p. 290 ff. ; Vol, XXVIII. p. 170 ff. ; Vol. XXIX. 
pp. 38, 41, 

CREA8B. 

Fol. 160, Which soo enraged the Old bloody Tyrant that ho drew his Oreest and 
Stabbed his Son dead. 

Fol. 176, and armed Creest and Lance. 

See Yule, s. v. Crease, the Malay dagger or fens. [The form in the text may bo compared 
with the spelling Christ ! adopted by the 17th Century translator of La I.ionbiiro, though I have 
unfortunately mislaid the quotation. | 

CITPINB. 

Fol. 132, When wee have a conaidei'ablo quantilie of those Smal pieces of tinno togoathor 
[in Janselone] wee weigh w‘h Scales or Stylyard 52 pound wf and I : and melt it in a Steele 
panne for y? Purpose, and runno it into a mold of wood or clay : and that is an Exact Oupine s 
In any considerable quantitio of goods Sold togoathor woe agree for soo 
many Baharre or soo many Oupinea. 

Not in Ynle. Vide ante. Vol. XXXI. p. 51 ff. 

CUTTACK. 

Fol. 69. The Seoound host Oitty that is in this Kingdorao [Ihmgalaj is oallod Oattack: 
a very decent and more comely Oitty then Dacca. 

Fol, 71. The Old Nabob of Oattaok boingo Sent for to tho Ctmrt at Dacca. 

Fol. 78. Some few days afterwards the Nabob rode through yf towuo of Ballasore in his 
greatest State, mounted upon a Very laige Elephant, and thus proceeded towards tho Oitty 
Cattaok. 

Soo Yule, s, V. Cuttack. 

DACCJA, 

Fol, 64, Hee fled to a Small Villadgo Seated upon tho banks of Canges and thence’ to 
Dacca yf Metropolitan of this Kiagdomo [BongalaJ. 

Fol, 64. thoArackanKinge Sends a parooll of Gylyars vi»|Gally«, well fitted and manned 
w*f> Arackaners and ffranguos who came through yf Ejners to Dacca. 

Fol, 65, Hoe makes Dacca yf Metropolitan boinge a fairer and Stronger Oitty then Radja 
Mehal : the antiont Metropolis. 

Fol, 68, Tho Oitty Dacca is a Very largo spacious one, but standeth Vpon low marshy 
Swampy ground , , , . havoinge a fine and large Riuer that ruimeth close by yf walls 
thereof. 

Fol. 69, The English and Dutch have each of them a ffactoyie in tho Citty of D^iooa. 

Fol. 78, up yf Riuer of Ganges as high as Dacoa. 

Fol. 94, rupees, halfe rupees and quarters, a very good Sort of fine Silver moneys, 
Ooynad in yf Mint at Dacca. 

PW, 101. {from Dacca 5 The Ghiefo Commodities brought are fine Cossas, commonly 
(^hsd.^niilinge. 

Dacca. 
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damme R. 

TiosaWete aayropes,br re^oa »' „„ gUppi' i„ England. And 

See Yule, s. p* Dammer. See ante, Vol. XXX. p. 337. 

DBOOAN. 

Jf-oZ. 62. HeeSeufc . . . his tiaird Sou Aurenge-Zebe into Deean. 

See Yule, ». ». Deccan. DELHI. 

Fol 65. Much flyinge news arrived afcfc Agra and Delly. 

! Shnrt answer y« treasure was as Safe in Dacca as m h« owne 

Fol 67. hence was a Short answer y, y. 

“:!tr..nUaa,,«Yn,n.dno, .nana .e o^be M„ a. . 

i. nof^ltloH-Oan <ol, ««r in .Id 17ib -‘-0 

DOBRA EITEE. 

U Th. Rin.r ot Gang., is .f la.g. wonderfaU Ratot , One. I want tb™.gl. a 
tot, yt. ° T>«i,a.o . wtMn V® Jsle of Cocks. 

Small ritolet of rivolet o i ca e ^ 

m in Yule. [It is almost impossible to trace this g 

the left bank of the Hugli. by Saugor Island.] 

DIVI, POINT. 

. , Weth to the S Ward of Point Due. 

FolZl. ; • • ■ jssueth out Vpon Point Due. y® Entrance of y® 

Fol 61. y? Kishna ... J 

B<^ bf ,lfetohUpatam. f „ia as the Southern point of the Kistna estuary. 

ia Ypie. [Well known to manners of old as the P 

e[<n>tef Yol XXX.. p. DUBASH, 

, oa Marsa asked me if I wold Stay to See a hand- 

Fol. U. my DubaSh^ T^bose name was Narsa asked 

some younge Widdow burned. „,,mmonlv y® English Dubashee 

• • • • «— 

that wee are ready. - £ 

See Yule. s. e. Dnbash. [The quotations a« good for the date and the form 

It meant nnint«prt»»«d »>»«»»“<’ tt.t V.»n. the 

« ot -tbi — ; 

rri'o™8t?tc. im 

Dubass upon New Years Day. ] 

(To he eoniinued^ 
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HINBUISM in the HIMALAYAS. 

BY H. A. BOSE. 

L 

The Shrine of Balak Bupi, near Sujanpur in 
Kangra. 

My infomantg are: — (1) ClmlirO, Bi4hman 
CMia (or disciple), (2) L&lman BiiHiman, (3) Ntm 
Nath (4) BM Jogi, (5) Darehnun Jogi, and 
(6) Bisllkhd ^(>gi»jogis of B&lak llOpt. 

One Oan^sliS^ BiAhman, a 'pctT^lttt of t>lic tfaswAl 
Bdjas, gave up liis ofSco and took up Ins abode in 
Dh^r BMak Mpt, whence he repaired to Har, 
where the temple of B&b4 BMak BDipt now stands. 
His grandson, J6gd, when he was about 10 or 12 
years old, one day went to his fields with a plough 
on his shoulder. In the jungle he met a young 
gosd^n, who asked him if he would serve him. 
J6g0 consented, whereupon the goBdin instructed 
him not to tell anybody what had passed between 
them.^ 

Leaving the goedin^ J6gd went to the fields, 
where other men wore working, and on his arrival 
there, began to dance involuntarily saying that 
he did not know where he had left his plough. 
The men rejoined that the plough was on his 
shoulder and asked what was the matter with him. 
Jogd told them the whole story, but when he had 
finished telling it ho became mad. Gan4sh&, his 
father, thereupon took some cotton-thread, and 
wont to a gosdiu, by name Kanthar Kdth, who 
recited some mantras^ blew on the thread, and 
tuld him to put it round the neck of J5gt\, who on 
wearing it was partially cured. Kanthar Ndth 
then advised Gandshd to take the lad to BUbft lAl 
Pdri, a good Mahitmd, who lived in the village of 
(jrauyfixA Ganjhar, which he did. LArl Pdil let 
him depart^ telling him that he would follow him* 
He also declared that the gosdth, whom the mad 
lad had met, was Bdb& B&Jak K%t, and that he 
had been afflicted because he had betrayed the 
Bdb&. GandsM went his way home, but Bdbft 
Ldl Vtai reached Har before him. Thereof tor 
hath B4bA Ldl Pidrl and Jdgi Kanthar NAth began 
to search for B&bA Bllak Rdpi 

At that time, on the site where B4lak Bdpt^s 
temple now stands, was a temple of GuggA, and 
close to it was a rose-bush. BAbU LAI BCixi told 

^ NSm NUth, or lord o! th© ntm tree. The names of 
J6gts will repay invostigation. 

^ Of. the story of Birag Lok, infr^, 

^ Does this mean that th© cult of BUlak Btpl xs, or 


GanishI to cut down the bush and to dig 
beneath it. When he had dug to a depth of 
four or five cubits he discovered a flat-stone 
ipmM) against which the spade, with which 
he was digging, struck (the nmx'k caused by 
the stroke is still visible) and blood began to ooze 
from it till the whole pit was filled with blood. 
After a short time the blood stopped and milk 
began to flow out of it. Next came a stream 
of saffron which w^is followed by a flame (jSi) 
of incense {dMp), and finally by a ctin'’cnt of 
water. B&bd LAI Pflri said that all these were 
signs of BAbA BAlak BApi. He then took the 
idol (pindi) to the Nddgal Nadi in order to bathe 
it, whereupon milk again began to issue from it. 
The idol was then taken back to its former place. 

While on the way near Bhflchar Kund (a tank 
near the temple on the roadside) the idol by 
itself moved from the palanquin, in which it was 
being carried, and went into the tank. BAbA 
lAl Bdri and Kanthar NAih recovered it and 
brought it back to the place where it had first 
appeared. During the night it was revealed to 
BAbA LAI FArt in a vision that GuggA’s temple 
should be demolished and its remains cast into 
the NAdgal Kund, or Nadi, or used in building a 
temple to BAiak KApi on the same site.® Accord- 
ingly the idol was stationed on the place pointed 
out.* BAbA LAI PArJ said that JAgA’s oldest son 
and his descendants would have the right to 
worship the idol, while the out-door duties would 
bo performed by Kanthar JSgi’s descendants. 
At that time SasrAm Ohand Katoch was the RAJA 
of this territory. 

First of all RAjA Abh! Ohand xnade a vow at 
the temple of BAbA BAlak Edpi in order that he 
might be blessed with a son. When he begot 
a child, the BAbA began tio be renorted to more 
eagerly, 

A BAjpftt girl was once told by her brother's 
wife to giaze cattle, and on her refusing, the 
latter said : — * Yes, it is below your dignity to 
graze cattle because you are a Hint ; be sure 
you will not be married to a RAJA/ The girl ixi 
distress at tbe remark untied the cattle and led 
them to jungle. At that time BAbA BAlak Bdpt 
had again become manifest. The girl supplicated 
him and said that she would not believe Mm to 

was, hostile to that of Gagg-li P Has the latter cult been 
displaoed ©Isewhore by that of a Sidh P 

* This looks like Siva worsMp. la BMak RAp! to be 
oonsiderod an incarnation of Siva F 
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foe really B41ak Rapt unless she married a R^ja, 
adding that if her desii^e were fulfilled she would 
offer a bullock^ of copper at hia temple. Five or 
seven days had not elapsed when a R^jg. of the 
Katoch dynasty chanced to pass where the girl was 
herding cattle, and seeing the girl, he ordered her 
to be taken to his seraglio, where he married her. 
Unfortunately the girl forgot to fulfil her vow, 
and so a short time after all the R^nis in the 
seraglio began to nod their heads [hUlnd,^ as if 
under the influence of a spirit), and continued 
doing so day and night. The R^ja summoned 
all the sddhus and cMlds, One of the latter said 
that the cause of the RInis’ being possessed by 
spirits was that a vow to B^b^BMak Rflpt had not 
been fulfilled. The R&jSi replied that if alltheRdnis 
recovered he would take all his family to the 
temple and present the promised offering The 
chSld then prepared a thread in the name of the 
B&b8r, and this was put round the necks of the 
pei^sone possessed, who recovered. Thereafter a 
bullock was made of copper, and the Ri»ja also 
erected a temple. When the bullock was offered 
(j6b-dan% the artist who had made it died 
forthwith.^ 

Whenever any misfortune is to befall the 
family of the Kat6oh R^j4s, the copper bullock is 
affected as if by fear. ’ This occurred on the 29th 
of Ear Sambat 1902, and His Highness R§»j^ 
PartS^b Ohand died on the 15th of S^wan in that 
year, On that day B^h& B^lak Perils idol also 
perspired, It is for these reasons that the bullock 
is worsM^peii hud vows are made to it. ThejdfriB 

at the temple of the 
builb#, oftoi; bfi: tlie fulfilment of their desires 
tSpu mi hStnd,^ and rub the boEock with 
the offering. Th«/also put a bell round his neck. 
These offerings are taketi by thQ jSg^ on duty, 
there being Bevemlj6g4s who attend by turn^ 

Pour fairs, taking eighfc d^ys, are held in 
honour of B&lak Rflpi on every Saturday in J^th 
and Har* Those who have vowed to offer living 
he-goats present them alive, while those who had 
vowed to kill he-goats slaughter them at a fixed 
place within the temple precincts The head, 
fore-legs, and skin are given to the jogi on duty, 
and some rice and a pice are also paid to him a$ 

Jiail in tho Vernacular. Again, this looks like the 
bull of Siva, 

® Can anmno explain this use of Ichihi^ (MtSdnd) for 
demoniacal Ibsaession P 

Parallels are wanted, [There is something very like 
this m the legends relating to the erection of the 
colossal Jain figures at Belgiila : vide ante, Devil-worship ■ 
of the Tuluvas, stories of ICalkutJa and Kallurti, — Bn.] j 


compensation for ancestor-worship.^ The he-goats 
that are brought to be slaughtered there ^ are 
killed at Neogal Kund, and cooked and eaten 
at the same place. Sometimes they take the 
cooked meat home and distribute it as a holy 
thing. 

The ceremony oigamiodM^^ (or shaving the hair 
of a child for the first time) is usually performed 
in the temple of BUlak Rdpi, and the hair is there- 
upon offered at the temple, or those who observe 
the ceremony at home often come to the temple 
and offer the hair. An additional present, the 
amount of which varies from two pice to the 
sum that one’s means allow, is also made. All 
these offerings are taken hy the on duty. The 

jdtris who make offerings {e g., a humm being, 
i e.j a child or a buffalo, cow, horse, etc., accord- 
ing to their vows,^^ give it, if an animal, to the 
j6gi on duty, while in the case of a child its price 
is paid to the jogi and the infant is taken back. 
Besides, cash, curds, umbrellas, cocoannts, and 
gM are also offered. These offerings are preserved 
in the hhanddr (store-house). 

The people living in the vicinity of the temple, 
within 15 or 20 kos distance, do not eat any fresh 
corn (termed nawan, literally meaning ‘ new’) un- 
less they have offered it at B^lak Puri’s temple.^^ 

II. 

The Shrine of Bawa Baroh Mahadeo, near 
Jawala Mukhi. 

The real history of the Bawa is not known, 
but the story goes that under a hangdn or^ baft 
tree (whence the name Baroh) appeared an idol 
of stone still to he seen in Banirya, by name Edi 
Mth, whose merits Bawfi, Lai Pdri preached. In 
St 1740 Dhi&n Singh, Warir of Gol^r, was im- 
prisoned at Kotla and a soldier at the Fort, a naitive 
of DanayS,, persuaded him to make a vowtb'B^wi 
BarOh, in consequence of which he was released. 
The wazir, however, forgot his vow and so fell ill 
until he made a large pecuniary offering to the 
shrine. In this year'^he small old temple was 
replaced by the present larger one under B4ha Bal 
Pdri. The gdsaim in charge have been : — (1) Bal 
— Shib Pfiri, gnr-bhdis; (2) Sukh Pflri, died 
St. 1938 ; (3) Deo Pfiri. 

8 Hot traceable in Dictionaries. 

9 What does ‘compensation for ancestor-worship’ 
mean. 

Why so called ? jandidn is the usual term. 

Under what circumstances is a child vow ed to B41ak 
Eupi? 

1^ An instance of first-fruits offered to the god. 
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Tlie followers of Bawa Baroh keep 
bag), an iron chain, Miarwan (sandals), and a cMli 
or shirt, in their houses-. 

Grain is nsnally offered at the shrine, with flonr, 
glhi and gw for the bullock (there appears to bo 
an image of a bullock also). If a he-goat is sacri- 
ficed, the skm and a hind-leg are offered up, the 
rest being eaten by ih&jdtri on his way home. 

Sometimes a or living ho-goat, is 

offered, as the substitute for a life in case of sick- 
ness, or by one who is childless. Women can 
enter the shrino. 

III. 

The Shrine of Birag luok, near Palampnr. 

The founder of the shrine, when a boy, once, 
when herding cattle, met a gosdiu, who told him 
never to disclose the fact of their friendship or 
he would no longer remain in his place. Keeping 
tile secret however made him ill, and so at last 
he told his parents all about the gosdin}^ They 
gave him saitu for the holy man, but when about 
to cook it, the boy complained that he liadl no 
water, whereupon the gosdin struck the ground 
with his gajd (an iron stick) and a spring appeared, 
which still exists. The go&din did not eat the 
food, saying his hunger was satisfied by its smell. 
The boy then caught the gosain by the arm, upon 


which the latter struck him with his hand and 
tmiied him into stone. 

A few days later a Bhflt Brdhman became 
possessed and saw all that had occurred. So 
a temple was erected and the place called Birfig 
(Gosiitn) Lok (corrupted from ctlop, disappear- 
ance). As Birilg Luk had been a herdsman he 
became peculiarly the god of cattle and fulfils- 
vows made regarding cattle. The fair is on Har 
8rd. He-goats and corn are ofiered. IntlusSidh- 
temple there is also an image of Gorakhiifith, 
placed therein by a Qolfirill Mfin in the Sikh 
times. The stone idol of the boy has disappeared. 
The followers of the shrine regard the goaMn as 
Gorakhnfith himself. The keepers of the shrine 
are (Gir) Gosftins and Bhfit Brfihmans. 

IT. 

Bawa Fathu^e Shrine, near Baniwal* 

800 years ago a Bi’fihman of the Bhfiri ildga in 
Rawalpindi District asked B(^di B&wfi Barjdpati 
for a charm, as his children had all died, and vowed 
to give hia first-born hiuu The Br&hman had 
five sons, but failed to keep his word, so two of 
thorn died. Tlu^reitpon he brought one of hi$ sons, 
Fathfi, to the B^di who kept him with him. So 
B4w& Fathfi l>ecame a mtdhu^ aud people began to 
pay him visits.*^ The Brfthmans of the shrine are 
descendants of BftwA Parjjflpati, a Bhagat of Guru 
Nfinak. The fair is held on 1st Baisftkh. 


NOTKS AND QUERIES. 


CITA SATED BY A SPIDER ON HIS FLIGHT. 

(A Qmry hy Frof, Ludwig,) 

Temana (the Telingana poet; age?) alludes 
to such a story in his Padyamuh (Book III., 
strophe 159) ;*— ■ 

g)%t,Ta Harnmku nHapumgu td nirka 
Bthiramyb galgu jndnajivamft* pje 

nUaMmkdoce ? nijahhakti Mi%vUi 

formerly for Hara(^8 benefit) a web the spider 
himself weaving, pormanent-l)ecome knowledge- 
soul obtained having (having obtained a soul 
endowed with true knowledge) —for the weaving 
what came (%vhat of this reward was the quota fur 
the weaving) P (nothing ; for) true (inborn) faith 
(or devotion) (alone was) the motive (for the 
reward)/’ 

Those tisagoa poiut to somo coromoiiy of Initiation. 
Tho followors of tho god have ibo dovotoo's ohuU, but 
the moaning of the iron chain, ota, is obsenro. 

These stories point to some allegorical meaning 
underlying the popular legend. The goBdtn is said to be 


An analogoui stoiy ii told about an escape by 
Robert Bruce, and I am informed likewise of 
King David in a Midrm, vw,, that ho was saved 
by the intervention of a spider, which spread its 
net across the opening of a cafern, where he had 
sought and found a temporary refuge. In neither 
of these two instancei I am able to furnish the 
exact references, although the facts thcapaselves 
are well known. 

Although it is pity to ri»k that future fugitives 
may fail to derive advantage from well-intentioned 
spiders by giving greater publicity to these 
stories, it would be interesting to loarn whether 
the story about Qiva is of exolusivaly South Indian 
origin or is known in the North or any other part 
of India also. I do not remember to have met 
with it in the course of a tolembly extensive 
reading. 

Gtokhnl'ith hiiuftelf. Can any on© say Jlati I® the 
belief underlying thes© legends f 

An msfcanco of worship being transferred from tho 
god of the shrine to a person vowed to him and so made 
holy or accurst. 
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ClNBEA-TTflKABANl. : DiE GrAMMATIK BES CaNBRA- 

OOMIN. Sutra, UnIbx, DhatupItha. Edited by 

Be. Bextno IiiEBiCH, Brookbaus. Leipzig, 1902. 

The foundations of tlxe scientific study of the 
native system of Sanskrit grammar having been 
laid by Bdhtlingk in bis two editions of P^tnini 
and by Kielbom in his monutaental edition of the 
Malidbhdshya, the parampard of researches in 
this fi.eld is being worthily continued by the latter 
scholar’s pupil, Prof. Liebich, of the University 
of Breslau, himself long weU-known by his 
writings on P&nini and the KdSiM VritU, He 
has in the volume now before u» produced 
a valuable critical edition of the most important 
parts of the system of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
grammarian Ohandragomin. This grammar, 
though not belonging to the Pdninean system, 
IS yet of historical value in connexion with that 
system, since Sdtras of Chandra which have no 
parallel in P^mni and Patanjali, are borrowed, in 
a modified or unmodified form, by the authors 
of the Vyitti, but always without any 

acknowledgment of the source (e. Clidndra 
mra III, li, 61 in K. T. IV, ii, 138 and 
IV, iv, 72-73 in K. V. V, iv, 75). Hence 
Prof. Liebich’ s edition of Ohandragomin is 
a necessary preliminary step towards the elucida- 
tion of several passages in the present text of the 
KdHkd, Sanskritists will look forward to the 
critical edition of the latter commentary which 
Prof. Liebich intends to bring out later on. 

The e»?p©ctation that MSS. of Ohandragomin’s 
grammar mi^ht turn up in a Buddhist country 
like Ceylon, has never been fulfilled. But the 
work was at one time undoubtedly known there ; 
for an elementary Sanskrit grammar entitled 
BdldvMdhcma, which is an abstract of Chandra 
written about 1200 A. D. by a Buddhist monk in 
Ceylon, has been preserved (published at Colombo 
in 1895). 

In Kashmir, which was probably the native 
country of OhandragSmin, nothing beyond a single 
leaf containing the varna-s'dtraaf or phonology, 
and the paribhdshd-siUtras^ or rules of interpreta- 
tion, belonging to this grammarian’s system, has 
been brought to light. This fragment, though so 
small in extent, has, however, proved of critical 
value in connexion with the texts subsequently 
discover^. 

On th* ther hand, Nepal, that small country 
to which we owe the preservation of so many 
works of Buddhistic Sanskrit literature, has 
yielded, after persistent search, MSS. of all 
the most important treatises connected with 


Chandra^s grammar. These and seyeral 
subsidiary texts and commentaries, oomprismg 
altogether twenty works (briefly described in the 
Indian Antiquary for 1896, pp. 103-5), are all 
preserved in the Tibetan translations made be- 
tween 700 and 900 A. D., and oontamed m the 
Tanjur, These accurate translations are of the 
utmost value to the editors of the corresponding 
Sanskrit texts. 

The main part of Prof. Liebich^s edition 
consists of the Sutra of the grammar itself 
(pp. 1-139). This is preceded by the DJidtvpdiha 
(pp. l*-34^), to which is added a transliterated 
list of the roots in alphabetical order 
(pp. 85’*^-47*). Judging by the pagination, this 
part of the volume was added after the rest bad 
been printed. The third part is formed by the 
Unddi’Sutra (pp, 140-171), to which is appended 
a transliterated alphabetical list of the Un4di 
words (pp. 172-181). The volume concludes with 
an index to the grammatical and the Un^di Sdtras 
combined (pp. 182-235). There is a short preface 
of four pages dealing chiefly with the MS. 
material used by the editor. A long introduction 
was unnecessary after the anther's extensive 
article on the Chdndra-vydkarana in the Qottinger 
NachticMen for 1895 (pp# 272-321), and his 
oontiibution to the Vienna Oriental Journal for 
1899 on the date of Ohandragomin (pp. 308-315). 
His chronological argument, in the latter article, 
is based on a happy and convincing conjectural 
emendation of a sentence occurring in his MS. of 
the Chandrorvritti, a commentary on the Chdndra-^ 
sHtra, which he believes Ohandragomin himself 
to have composed, though he reserves the proof 
of this belief for a future occasion. The sentence 
in question, ctjayad Gupt6 Hundn itij is emplpyed* 
as an illustration of the use of the imperfect to 
express that an event occurred within the Mfetime 
of the speaker. Now the evmit here spoken of 
can only refer to the temporary defeat of the 
Hfinas by Skandagupta soon after 465 A. D., or 
to their final expulsion, in the year 544 A. D 
by Tasodharman. The author of the Chandra- 
vritti must therefore have flourished either 
about 480 or 650 A. B., the former date 
being the more probable according to Prof. 
Liebich’s showing. Even if the foregoing argu- 
ment were to be set aside, the date of Ohandra- 
gomin' s grammar could not be later than 600 
A. D., as it was known to the authors of the 
KdiiJcd Vritti, 

The grammatical Sdtras, which number about 
3,100, are printed separately, each line containing 
but one Sfltra together with the reference to the 
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corresponding passage in P%ini, tlie Mahd- 
dhdsliya, or tiie KcUihd^ wlien sncli exist. The 
whole work is divided inbo six books (each sub- 
divided into four pddm), which correspond to the 
last six of Pdnini, the contents of the latter’s 
first two books being scattered over various parts 
of Chandra’s grammar. The first thirteen Sdtras 
are identical wibli P^nini’s fourteen ^iva Siciras, 
the only variation being, that the fifth and sixth of 
P^nini — liayavarat Ian — are here run into one : 
liayavaralan. The degree of correspondence 
between Chandra’s sfitras and P^nmi’s varies. 
There is sometimes complete identity; e. 
ujpamdndd dchdr6 (I, i, 25 = P. Ill, i, 10). 
Occasionally the sfitras differ in the order of the 
words only, as 4id an6htl sarvasya (1, i, 12) = 
an^kdl ht sarvasya (P. I, i, 55), The agreement 
in many cases is only partial; for instance, 
sliaslUliydntyasya (I, i, 10) = aid ^ntyasya (P, I, 
i, 62). The identity is, lastly, often restricted to 
the matter, as, filed ralau (1, i, 15) = %r an 
mparah (P, I, i, 51). Chandra’s new material, 
amounting apparently to about 35 Shtras, has 
for the most part been incorporated in the 
KdHhd, 

The commentary on this Sfitra, the Chandra- 
Vpitti already referred to, Is no doubt the most 
important text of the whole system. Corre- 
sponding in style and treatment of the subject- 
mastter to the EdHkd VriU% it will most probably 
render important help in emending the corrupt 
passages of the printed text of the latter commen- 
tary. It is therefore to be hoped that Prof. 
Liebich will before long publish the complete text of 
this valuable work also. In the meantime, he has 
in the present volume given extracts from it, in the 
form of notes to those portions of Chandra’s sdtm 
which have no parallel in the Pdninean system. 

Prof. Liobich’s text of the Dlidtnpdflha^sMra is 
based on a Cambridge MS. (dated A. D. 1366) and 
on one of the three recensioniB of the work in the 
Tibetan Tanjur (No, 3724). That recension ho 
regards as containing the purest form of the 
Dhdtnpatha of the Ch&ndra system (sea Gdtt 
NackrieMen^ p. 804)* The number of roots 
enumerated in that recension is 1,669, while that 
in Liebicli’s text is, according to my reckoning, 
hardly 1,600. It would be interesting to have this 
discrepancy explained. The SOtras are hero 
printed in two columns to the page, the number 
of the corresponding root in Bohtlingk’s 
(contained in his edition of P6nini, 
1$87) ' added in each case. In matter, 
Chandr^' her^ pretty closely with P&pini, 
the rO'Ow ^l-tnilarly divided according to the 
ten clashes,' W4.ii^|?angepaent of Uie verbs within 


the classes is, however, different, Chandra 
grouping them according to the voices of the 
verb. Thus in the second or ad-ddi class we have 
first 36 Parasmaipada verbs (called ataMndk), 
then 19 Atiranepada ones (taudninah), and lastly 
seven conjugated in both voices {vihkdsUtdh). 

Prof. Liebich points out the interesting fact 
that the Dh^tup&tha of the ISC^tantra (3*ram- 
mar is in reality that of the Chtodra system 
as modified hy Durgasiibha, the well-known com- 
mentator of the Kdiantra. This modified 
Chdndra JDkdhipdtha is No. 3727 in the Tanjur. 
The genuine JDhdtupdtha of the Kdtantra is also 
' preserved in the Tibetan version as No. 8723 in 
the same encyclopeedic collection, but the original 
Sanskrit text appears to have been lost. 

Prof. Liebicli has constituted the text of 
the Unddi-sMra from two incomplete Nepalese 
Sanskiifc MSS. of the UnddMtra^vriUi, One of 
these MSS. contains, in this commentary, all the 
Sfitras, except the last fifteen, of the first two 
books, while the second MS, has preserved the 
whole of the third book except the first six Sdtras. 
Fortunately the missing twonty-one Sdtras can 
bo restoi'od with certainty from the very faithful 
I Tibetan version of the Tanjur. 

j OhandragSmin disposes the Unddi words in his 
I throe books mdopcndently of Ptoini, the suffixes 
being arranged by him according to their final 
letter; he also frequently derives the words in 
a different way. Owing to the great divergencies 
in this case, Prof. Liebich has not thought it 
worth while to refer to the parallel sHtras of the 
Plninean system* He has, instead, added after 
each sfitra the complete Vnddi word and its 
paraphrase from the commentary. Thus the 
Sfitra HI, 105, mhh mf oha, is followed by the 
derived and explanatory words rnhskah : Mdah, 
Tlie Tibetan version retains the Sanskrit synonym 
intact, but adds to it the Tibetan translation, 

Prof. Liebich is to be congratulated on hig 
thoroughly accurate and scholarly pxtblioatlon, 
which not only marks in itself an advance in our 
knowledge of the intricate systems of native 
grammar, but is also a stepping-stone to further 
advance in the subject. Bis work shoiild also b(^ 
specially welcomed by Indian Sanskritiais, to 
whom the study of the native grammar is 
a peculiarly interesting and important branch of 
Sanskrit learning. The employment <^3erman 
being almost entirely limited to the brilBprefeco, 
a knowledge of that language can bo Ilipensed 
with for the perusal of the book. 

A. A» MAonoKBLn. 
Osiford, March im, 1903. 
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BT SYLVAIN L^VI. 

Extrdoted and rendsred into English, with the author^ s permission, from the 
“Journal Asiattque,’’ Julg-Dec., 1896, pp. Hi to 484, and Jan. June, 1897, pp, 5 to 42, 

by W. R. PhiI/IPPS. 

T here were published not long ago by M. Sylvain L^vi, iu the Jonrnal Asiatique, some 
interesting Notes on the Indo-Scythians, in connection with the question of the date of 
Kanishka and other points of early Indian history. Some people may differ from M. Levi’s 
conclusions ; and others may think that he has not carried them quite far enough. No one, 
however, can fail to admire the thorough and lucid manner in which he has dealt with his 
subject, and to appreciate the value of the matter which he has laid before us. And an English 
rendering of these Notes will be acceptable and useful to students to whom the Notes themselves 
may not be accessible in the original. The object of this paper and its continuations is to 
supply what is necessary in that direction. Space has rendei-ed some abridgment unavoidable ; 
and, as the result, au abstract has mostly to be offered, instead of a full translation. Bnt all 
the loading foatureji of these Notes are, it is believed, brought to the front. M. Levi has kindly 
looked through a proof of the English rendering, am^ has niqde some cpprections iq details, and 
has added some supplementary information. 

M, Ldvi’s Notes are divided as follows : — 

Part I. — Journal Asiatique, July- Dec., 1896, pp, 444 to 484, — Stories. 

Part II. — Journal Asiatique, Jan.-June, 1897, pp. 5 to 26. — Historical Texts. 

Part III. — Journal Asiatique, Jan.-June, 1897, pp. 27 ^o 42. — St. Thomas, Gondophares, 
and Mazdeo. 

M. Lfivi’s spellings of Chinese names and words are followed, bnt tbe Indian ones h^ye 
been altered so as to be in harmony with the system of traqsliteration generally observed in 
the Indian AnUquary. Chinese characters, where they appear in the original, have nec^arlly 
been omitted. The figures in thick type in square brackets mark tbe pqges of tbe origjnql, to 
facilitate BcferSnoe if it should be desii-ed to follow up more fully aqy particular points.^ 


BART I. -r fTpBIBS, 

[444] In the traditions of Northfern Buddhism, the name of Kanishka has been surrounded 
with a halo, but in literature we find little information aboqt the history or legend of this kingt 
According to the Chronicle of Kashmir be was the founder of a town, Kanishkapura, and 
of several religions buildings, monasteries or temples {R^atarahginl, ed. Stein, 1, 168 seq.). 
The Oluuoso pilgrim Hiouen-tsaug relates the miracqloqs circumstances of his conversion, 
predicted by the Euddha, his pious zeal, the convocation qf the last council during his rei^. 
and mentions several times the vast extent of his dominions and the fame of his power (Fie 
(1.) 84. 95 : M&rtwires (II.),, 42, 106, 113, 172, 199). The Tibetan Taranatba also, plates the 
mooting of a great relieious assembly and the prospeiity of Buddhism in ]i^ rej^ ; but 
e.xin-es»ly distinguishes him from qnother prince of almost the same name, whom be c^lq 
[446] Kauika (Schiofner’s translation, 2, 58, 89). Coinq and epigraphy have partly corrected 
and completed those data, and shewn the strange syncretism of this Turk] king, who borrowed 
his gods and formulas pell-mell from China and from Iran, from Greek sources and froqi India 
Nevertheless we do not know much about him; we can, however, get a little addit,onal light 
from some of the stories preserved iu the Chinese Tripitaka. M. L6vx takes these tales from 
three works, which, though of Indian origin, no longer exist in Sanskrit. They are the 
Butrrilamkara, the Samyukia-ratna-pitaka, and the Dharma-pitaka-nidana-sutra (.). 
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The Sutralaibkara-feastra (Ta-ioJioang-ien-ktr^-hm ; Nanjio, 1182) purports to be by the 
JJodb’isafctva Asvaghosha (Maiming Fou-s/z), The Chinese translation was made by the 
famous Kumarajiva, under the later Ts’in dynasty, about 405 A.D, Beal, in Fudiihi$t Chinese 
TJteiature (31, lOJ, 105), pointed out the value and interest of the work, and gave long extiacta 
from it.i It is a collection of stories, intended to illustrate the Buddha’s word, A short 
sentence [446] from the sutras servos as text for each. The work is worthy of the great teacher, 
whom the Chinese authorities unanimously name as its author. The vivid and vigorous style, 
the variety of infonnation, the frequent allusions to Brahinanieal legends, and the aggressive 
controversial tone, all show it to be by the author of the Buddha-chanta and Vajra-suclu. The 
discovery of the original would restore a gem to Sanskrit literature, but oven in its Chinese 
form, it is one of the happiest productions of Buddhism. 

The Sathyukta-ratna-pifaka-stitra {Tsn-pao-is'ang king ; Nanjio, 1329) is an anonymons 
collection of 121 avadanas in ten chapters. It was translated into Oiiincso by the two sramanas 
"Ki-kia-ye and T’an-iao, under the dynasty of tho Northern Woi, in A 1). 472. Beal in his 
catalogue (85 seg,) translated tho final story ; ho also called attention to the two stories in which 
the king Tchoa-t’an Ki-ni-tch’a figuivs, Beal, however, made this name into Chnndan Kanika, 
without recognising the title or the person, and consoqooutly ho tUd not oxti'act the information 
to be found in the story (The date of Ndgdrjitna Fodhisatira, f. A., XV. 353, 35(5). The ChiiieS'e 
ti-anslatora are no doubt responsible for the difficulties of their stylo ; but tho clumsiness, 
roughness and confusion of the composition must be duo to the Sanskrit author. Sometimes 
ho mutilates his [447] legends: sometimes he runs into verbiage and proliiity. 

The Sri-Dliarma-pitaka-iiidana-sutra Fon-/ti-t8'am/~{H-iugn-hinfj •, Nanjio, 1340) is an 
anonymous history of the twenty-three patriarchs from Malul-Kflsyapa to Siiiilia. As in the 
case of the Sarny ukta-ratna-pi{aka, the Chinose translation is by the same Ki-kia-ye and T’an-iao, 
and of the same date, A. 1). 472. The stories from this work which are translated or given 
in resum5 further on, form a biography of A-svagliosha. Tho greater part has been rojirodnced, 
hardly altered, and most often simply copied, in the Fo-teou-t'oung-H (Nanjio, IGtil) or 
Buddhist history composed by Tche-p’an in tho 13th century (biography of Asvaghosha in 
Chapter V.). Tche-p’au’s text confirms tho text of tho Fim-fu-ts' ang-in-iuen, but does not 
elucidate it. 

The traditional details set forth by the story-tellers are briefly as follows: — The 
Devaputra king Kauislika, a Kushana by race, reigned over the Yiui-tchi, seven hundred years 
after the Nirvana; ho had two eminent ministers, Dovadharma and Muthara, The bodhisattva 
Asvaghosha was his spiritual couiisoHor; tho famous physician Charaka attended him. Ho was 
a zcaluUH Buddhist, but on one occasion he mistook a Jain stiipa for a Buddhist oiio ; [448] ho rode 
to Kashmir to venerate tho arhat K’i-yo-to (perhaps Tchou-ye-to), also named Dharinamitni, 
who had expelled the Nagnraja Alina from that country. He was master of tho South, and 
when the king of the I’arthians wished to close the West to him, Kauislika triumphed over 
him. The king sA Pa(aliputra was the suzerain of Kastoru India, but, vanquished by tho 
Yne-tchi, ho had to buy {lenco with nine hundred thousand pitHses of gold: to pay off this 
heavy ransom ho gave his conqueror tho Buddha’s howl, AKvaghosha, and a iniraouluus oook. 
Only tho north was still unsubdued : Kanishka orgauisod a great expedition, and got as fur 
Sis the passes of Ts’oung-lmg ; but ho lot out his projects of conquest too soon, and his people, 
tired of always waging war, smothered liiru, when ho was lying ill. 'I'o stop his sufl'oi'iiigs in 

* la a footnote M. Ltivi remarks that Beal’s traiielations should bo acoopted with lauoli rosorve, eepooially as to 
hi* raetltwtionB of Sanskrit V'ords. Thus ho turns weWhe into Vyasa, iiistead of Vaimhika, jou-io into 

JySWefio, inatead of and Fou-ftis-ta (losi) into hoofm, instead of ^uahkalamli. M. Ldvi iiitoudod la 

another artiok to publish aovem' stories from tho SlilrSladikara, and to point out the oorrootions to bo made in 
Beal. — M Wvi pow informs ns that ono of Ida pupils has proparod a oomplotc tranwlation of the SlftrSlaiUkani, 
which is flniehed and will bo published next year. 
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the next world on account of the blood he had spilt, the monks in a convent rang the bell 
continuously for seven days, and this practice was kept up for many years after Kanishka’s 
death, and till the time of the narrator. Lastly, a town in India bore the name of this prince ; 

Kanishkapura. 

If compare the stories with other documents we find some of these data confirmed : 
we are therefore led to think favourably of the rest. Kanishka, by the inscriptions, was certainly 
kuhhana, and had the title of devaputra ; the Rajatarangini mentions the foundation of 
Kainshkapura [449] by him. Hiouen-tsang knew of KanishkVs conquests west of China, 
and speaks several times of the Chinese princes detained as hostages at his court j he even 
expressly names the Isoung-ling mountains as the eastern limit of his dominions. The relations 
between kanishka and Asvaghosha were an. embarrassment to Taranatha ; his chronological 
system obliged him to separate the two persons, and he had to invent a king Kanika, com 
temporaiy with Asvaghosha, one “ whom we must consider as a different person from 
Kanishka.” According to Taranatha, the king Kanika sent a messenger to the country of 
JMugadha to fetch Asvaghosha, who excused himself on account of old age, but sent the king 
a letter of instruction by his disciple Jnanaprija.^ The Chinese biography of Asvaghosha 
(^Ma-ming ;pou-ea-Uhoen Nanjio, 1460), abridged by Wassilieff {Buddhismus, 211% that 

the king of the Yue-tchi invaded Magadha to demand the Buddha’s bowl and Asvaghosha,^ 
but it does not give the invader’s name. Wassilieff {Notes sur Taranmha, trans. Schiefner, 299) 
thinks Kanishka’s son is meant. This would be the king of the Yue-tchi, Jen-kao-tchin, son of 
Kieou-tsiou-kio, called the conqueror of India in the annals of the second Han dynasty. 

[450] When we have so many testimonies, and even their differences bear witness to the 
original agreement of the traditions, we may legitimately admit Kanishka and Afevaghosha to 
he eoutomporaries.^ The date of one ought to fix the date of the other. The current opinion, 
based on Fex’gusson and Oldenberg's theories, [461] takes Kanishka *s coronation as the starting- 
point of the 'Saka ora in 78 A. I). M. L($vi had previously expressed his doubt on this point ; 
and returns to it afterwards, as will be seen in Part II* Meanwhile he observes that Western 
Indologists can excuse the disagreement of their chronologies by the contradictions of the Indian 

® Xh© letter is preserved in the Tibetan Canon, Tandjour, Mdo, xxxm : Bgyahpo KanishTca-la serins pa’i pTiriw- 
yig* The work belongs no doubt to the same literary class as the Subpllekha of Nagarjuna and the ^ishyalekba 
of Chandragomin. Taranatha’a aoooiint is reprodnoed in itin^r JTamsli&a some .... tram- 
laied from C'tioij4ng Journal of the Buddhist Tee&ta Bocisiy of India, I. 18-22. — [For the Tibetan text 

and a translation by Mr. Thomas, of the Maharajakanikalekha, the letter of Matncheta-(A^vaghosha) to king 
Kanika, Fee pago 815 If. abore — VV, K. P ] 

® M. Ijc'*vi has hero added a no to, as follows ; We may observe that in the time of Hionen-tsang and 
Harwha-^iladitya, m the oourso of tho seventh century, Knmara, the king of Kamarupa, threatened both to invade 
the t< rritory of JSalauda at the head of an army and to annihilate the convent, if the chief nf the monks, Silabhadra, 
dolayo<l Lo send to huu tho Chinese pilgrim who had installed himself for purposes of study at that great Buddhist 
univi'Tiiiiy, 

* l-unh synohrouiHms nhould not bo despised. As they become more numerous they control each other, and fix 
the Boating Imes of hiFiovy. Tho famous insciiption on the Lion-Pillar at Mathura {J li A. S., 1894, 525-540) 
mcntioim, together with tho natiaps, two Buddhist teacher^ w'ho can be identified with sufficient probability. 

lo'iMriptiou K. IH out in honour of iho iobarya Buddlnwleva. A personage of this name, styled as mahabhadanta, 
i« reelvoni'd auiong tho four groat aoliEryas of tho Vaibhashika school, with Dharmatrata GLd»haka (who has the 
oharacterihiio Hurname Tukbara , cf, xnf 2nd art.) and Vasumitra (Taranatha, p 67). Ghoshaka and Tasumitra 
'tawgbi in the Umo of ICaiiishka and hih sucoos^-or {dyid, 61) , Buddhadeva belonged to the generation immediately 
after t no tw o toacljors, just boforo Nagar>na (ibtd. 69) Tho tiaditional hat of the patriaiohs (Nanjio, 1340), on 
the other hand, p its tho intor\al of a genoration between A^vat^ib^^ha (Kanishka^s contemporary according to our 
uUmm) imd Kagdrjuua, oontomporary of f^Stavahana. Buddhadeva is mentioned by Vasubandhu in the Abludhii- 
mnXmn (comm, on slan/.a 35), and by Ya^bmitra m the commentary on the same work (MS Burnouf, p 475 b). 

IiHoriptum N. contains the piaiscs of the bhikshu Budhila, native of Nagara, of the Sarvastxvadm school, 
who illustrated (or edited) the Prajna of the Mahahamghikaa. He no doubt is the same as Fo-ti-lo (in Chinese 
K’io ^ bbdhi), master of the 4astras, vho composed the treatise Tsi-tchm-lun (Sarnyukta-tattra-sastra r } 
tho urn of th® Maha«adjghika school, in a convent of the same, 140 or 150 li west of ^he oapdal of Kashmir 
{rnomudsany, Mem. 1. 1S3). Bodhila’s (or Budhila’s) woik explained metaphysics, the Prajila of the Mahasamghikas. 
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authorities. The Bajatamngiul puts the Turushka or Ytie4chi dynasty just after N%arjuna. 
The feuddha^s prophecy quoted by Hiouon^sangannonncesKanishka’s aecession in th^ year 400 
of the Nirvana. Finally, the Saiiiyukta*^ratna-pi{aka, which puis Kanishka and the arhat Ki-je-to 
together, makes the arhat appear 700 years after the Nu'vaijia.® 

The mention of Charaka is the first positive indication obtained as to tlie date of the learned 
practitioner, who disputes wdth Snsruta the glory of having founded medical Hciencc in India. The 
(Jreek influences thought to be found in Charaka’s teaching are easily explained, if he lived at the 
time, and at the court, of the IndO'-Scythians, when Hellenism seemed to be conquering the old 
brahmanical civilisation. 

The appearance of Jains in the legend of K^uishka h not surprising. The Kankali Tila 
inscriptions, at Mathura, have recently revealed the prospiunty of Jainism under Ka^ishka and his 
successors. Buddhism doubtless had mucli to fear from this rival, for Asvaghosha pursued it [462] 
with implacable fury : it appears often in his stori(ss, and always in odious or ridiculous colours. One 
<»t his Sutras, preserved only in the Corean edition, and reprinted in the new Japanese one, shews 
Ni-kien-tsxeu (NirffrantM-jputra) reduced to the part of hearer, and being instructed on the sense 
of the **Not-I’^ (Qu-nffo, u47m(2im) (Nbkiendzicn-ouonn.on-ngod-king, Japanese edition, boite xxiv, 
fasc. 9).® 

So far, M. Lfivi^s i^n^'ocluctory remarks. We now come to tho stoiios transcribed by him. 
Space does not peirmit of their being quoted in full; it mubi suflicc to give only such particulars as 
bring out the ^r^-ditional facta about Kanishka, to which M, LeWi ban alluded, and also some brief 
<KUOtations showing tj^re Ohinose versions of Sanskrit Bamen and terms. 

SutrSlaihkaru (oh. 8). 

[462] This describes how the king Tchen-t^an Ki-ni-tcirn {dempufra Kanishha) met 500 
mendicants while he was on the way to visit the town of Ki-ni-tch^a {Kmu^kh^pura), Presumably 
the journey was made on horseback, for when [468] the minister T’iexx-fa {JMmdkarmu) is mentioned, 
it is said that he got off his horse to speak to the kipg. ''J[he king i^xplains io his minister the 
request made by the mepdicants, and the hissou to be druwp from it, and [454 to 467] the 
minister replies. 

On the question 9 | identification of iclmi-'dan ss CMnaBihBnali^a^t^nA dlmptitra^iHendteu 
(son of Heaven), Ii^. |Jvi ha^ referred us [462, note] to ^eUmgeB Charles de IJarUz^ J)em pennies 
mkonnus^ p. 182 ; and he has obHcrved that the transcription Ki-ni-tcb’a suggests the pronunciation 
Kqnihsha along with the ordinary form Kanishka^ and ^hat this alternation is confirmed epigraphically : 
liuviksha in Ept^r. Ind. I., S7 1-393, Mathura inscription No. 9 ; Iluksha, ihid. IL, 19G-212, No. 26. 
<)u the first of these pointB, ho has now added some remarks, as follows: — Tehen-^fan suggests still 
ai^other explanation, in addition to ddvapnkra^ Sarat Chandra Das, in the Jour, As. Sp* 

]886 (YoL LV., Part L), p. 193, said, on the strength of Tibetan texts : — ** In ancient tipms when 
lJuddha Kashyapa appeared \n this world, Li-yul” — [the country of Khoten] — <*was called the 
country of Ohandana ; to which be added, in a no^c : — ‘‘ The earliest intercourse of the Indians 


s H. LiSvi bas here added a note, aa follows ; Tbo dates assigned by Buddhist traditions to AiSvaghosha are, 
iuaally, so discordant that, from the end of the fourth oenWry, the Hindu monks distSnguik-hed six personages of 
the same name who had appeared (1) in the time of Buddha, (2) after the Nirvipa, (8) in the year 100, (4) m the 
year 108, ( 5 ) in the year 800, and ( 1 ) in the year 600, of the Nirrapa. I may be content, at present, to refer to the 
Introduction of the Mahay anafoaddhdtpada, translated from the Chinese by M. Teitaro SusuxiM: *A^vaghosha'» 
Biseonrse on the Awakeniog of BVith in the Mahay ana ; ** Chicago, 1900. 

s H.Ldvi has here added a note, as follows t — In fact, I have sinoo found another version of this sStra, in the 
edition of the Tripitaka of the Mings ; it is that which is entered in Kanjio^s Catalogue under Ko. 818 (Japanese 
edition, yi., 27) f it is there erroneously designated as a tradition of the SEli-’saihbhavaslitra, with which it has 
nothl»g in common* The s’o^tra does not there bear the name of its author ; the translator is the Indian monk 
Fa-t’ien {mmi A.'P-K 
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with Chiua was through Khoteu which they called Ohandana and it is very probable that they 
subsequon«y extended that designation to China.- Unfortunately. Sarat Chandra Das does not gi4 
lus authorities. But the fact seems to me very probable. And I had been personally led. in an 
independent manner to form that hypothesis, but with a modification. Chandana seems to me to be 
a form restored m Tibetan out of the Chinese Tchen-t'a^ = Chlna-sthana. The original Tchen-t’an 
or Clim-tluui would bcKashgariaj and Tchen-t’an Kanislika would be Kanishka, king of Elhoten 
I cannot avoid behoving that the cradle of the power of the Tukhara-Turushkas is to be found in 
tliat region. 

M. IjM p(nni.s onf; [466,^ note] that a verse of some stanzas uttered by T’ien-fa at fche end of 
the story ih almost idcmtical with the 5th verse in “One hundred and fifty stanzas in honour of the 
Buddha” by Matrmhota, ^preserved in the Chinese translation of I-tsmg. Now, according to 
Faianatha (p. HD), ihe acharya Matricheta, foretold by the Buddha to be a glorious author of hymns, 
was th(‘, Mime }»erKon as Asvaghdsha, Sura, Durdharsha, Dharmika-Subhuti; all these names 
doBiguaie one individual, a contemporary of Kanika. It has also been observed that Indian poets, 
211 Kpiie of indifference to literary proprietorship, liked to insert an identical stanza in their 

different works, as if to mark their common authorship. Thus the repetition of the same verse in the 
Siltralafulvara and the Sardhasataka seems to confirm Taranatha. The analogy of procedure in the 
Butralaiiikara and ihe Jiltakamala is equally striking: in both, the story is developed Hke a sermon, 
and a text, from Ra(*red books is taken as theme : in both, prose and verse are intermingled with 
taste ; and, ev<*n through the medium of the Chinese version, an equal happiness of style is apparent. 
If the tluiakamalu was not by ASvagliosha, it probably came from his school. 

Sutralaihkara (ch. 6). 

F45T3 This story begins : “ In the race of Kiu-cha (Kushana) there was a king named Tchen-tan 
“ Kia-ni-tcli’a (depapuira Kamihka), He conquered Toung Then~tchon (Eastern India) and pacified 
** the country. His power spread fear ; his good fortune was complete. He set out to return to his 
** kingd<mK Thc! remte passed through a broad, fiat land. At that time the king’s heart was pleased 
only with tin* ndigion of the Buddha j he made it his necklace. Now, in the place where he stopped, 
“ he [ 468 ] saw afar off a stupa which he took for a stupa of the Buddha. With a suite of one 
** thousand men he went to visit it. When he got near the stupa, he got off his horse, and advanced 
on Foot, Tim cap set with precious stones adorned his head.” 

The king, after reciting some stanzas, bowed his head and adored. At that very moment the 
j tupa broke into little pieces. The king was troubled and affrighted. He thought the destruction 
iiiuHt be iluo magic. [459] In the past be had adored a hundred thousand stupas, and never one 
wiw i-b<* hjant damaged. He feared some impending calamities. £4601 At last a man of a neighbouring 
village appr<iiiclHHl and explained that the stupa was not one of the Buddha, bat of the Ni-kien 
( AWf/nr/i ///««), whc» ** are very stupid ” ; moreover, there were no relics in it. The king was filled 
with joy. Among the stanzas he then utters, we have; — 

f40X3 ** Hi m not pure, the son of Ni-kien (Nirgrantha-putrd)"^ 

“At the moment when tho stupa tumbled down, a great noise came from it, which denounced 

“ it Hh a Htupa of JoU“to»tz6U {J^aia-putra), 

“ T\m Buibllia formerly having gone where Kia-che (Kasgapa) was, Kia-che adored the feet 
- the Buddha : ~ * It is X, 0 Bhagavat ; it is I, 0 Buddha Lokajyeahtha ! ’ ” 

ill the Nidneu, thoir knowledge is not omniscience ” 

“ Nim oti podiitt^po (Aaw Magavati), it is he whom all adore as the master of deliverance.” 

r4ea] “ All h«r(*ti 08 together are not worth a straw. How much less then the master of the 

Ni dviem, Fou lan-na Kia-che {Furaiia 
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“ The body has, m all, four kinds of bonds ; hence the name of Ni-kien-to (Nirffrmtha) ; just as 
“ when there is a great heat, ho who can drive away this heat also is called Ni-to-kia (Nirdttffha).” 

As regards the opening words of the above story, “ In the race of Kin-cha {Kushaiia)," 
M, L(!vi observes [467, note] that the Oiimesc translator, whether earolessly or through ignorance, 
doubtless read A''M.s7id«dj/» rowifc instead of A'uifhana-i'aihse. The “race of Kushana ” closely recalls 
the expression Gwhana-vmhsa-samvurdhahi, applied to Kauishka in the Maiiikyala inscription. 

Saiiiytikta-ratna-pitakia (ch. 7). 

[463] Story 13. 

The arhat K’i-ye-to forces the wiokod Naga to go into the sea. 

As regards the name of (liisarhat K’i-ye-to, M. Lcvi observes [463, note] (hat the character It'i 
differs only from the leti.cr trhen by a siinjilc stroke subsiitilicd. Trh<‘u-iji‘-to would give in Sanskrit 
Jayata, known as the name of a Buddhist, juitriarch. On ilic other hand, the charnoters Vi-yf often 
serve to transcribe the woul yci/o. We might then think of (Jeyala, (Jayaia, Kayata; but none of 
these names have ns yet been found. The last snggi'sts Kayyata, w<‘ll known as the name of 
a commentator on ralaiijali. 

The story briefly is as follows There was an arya nrhat named K’i-ye-to. Tu the Buddha’s 
time ho left the world. Seven hundred years afterwards he appeared in the kingdom of Ki-pin, 
where a wicked Niiga-raja named A-li-na was causing calamities, ’[’wo thousand arhats [464] failed 
to move him by their supernatural force, but he departed at the command of K’i-ye-(.o. 

K.’i-ye-io and disciples go towards Pe-T’ien-tchou (Northern India), and [466] arrive at the town 
of Oheu-cheu (house of stone). But beyond this tliere seems to b<' nothing in flu* story worth noting 
here. M. Ldvi remarks [466, note] that the kingdom of Chcu-chon (Asnmparanta ?) is also mentioned 
in the S&iralaihJidra, ch. 15; the king of Olum-chou is there nanu'd Ou~[in noh* = Siaiig]-iue-ld. 

[467] Story 14. 

Two bhikslms, seeing K’i-ye-to, obtain the grace of being born as dovas. 

At that timo there were two bliikslins in Nan-T’ion-chou (Southern India). They hoard of 
the virtue and power of K’i-ye-to and wont toKi-piu to see him, [468] K’i-yc-to transports himself 
niiracnlously up a mountain, whore he rccountfi to them his iircvious birth as a dog. 

[[469] Story 16. 

Tho king of the Yue-toM sees the arhat K’i-ye-to. 

This begins: “In the kingdom of the 'Vno-iclii tbore w-as a king named Tchon-tan Ki-ni- 
“ tch’a (^deimpuira Kanukht). Ilolieard it said that, in the kingdom of Ki-pin, the iirya arhat 
“ named K’i-ye-to had a gnsat reputation. Then ho mounted his horse, and, escorted by his suite, 
“went quickly into that kingdom,” The king goes ahead of his people, and [470] prostrates himself 
before the arya, who at that moment wants to spit., and the king respectfully hands the sjattoon to 
him. Ho gives tho king an abridgment of the law and doctrine, in the following sentence : — 
[471] “When tho king comes, the way is good ; when he goes, it is as when he comes,” The king 
then returns to his kingdom. On tho way home, ho explains to his servants the meaning of the 
sentence : it is to tho ofloct that his good deeds as a Buddhist, his construction of viharas, stupas, &c., 
are the cause of his present prosperity ; they arc the merits on which a royal race is founded : they 
secure hia felicity in the life to come, 

[472] Story 16. 

The king of the Yue-tohi united in friendship with the three learned counsellors. 

I< K- = — ■ “ At tho tune when the king Tchen-lan Ki-ni-tch’a {devapuira 

amshka) reigned in Bio kingdom of the Yuc-tchi, there were three learned men, whom the king 
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“ consideied as his intimate fiiends ; the first was called Ma-ming pon-sa {AsvagKoaha Bdihisatva) ; 
“ the second, who was prime minister, was called Mo-tch’a-lo (JM.athara) ; the third was a famous physi- 
“ cian named Tche-lo-kia {Charaha). These three intimate friends of the king were treated with honour 
“ and liberality. When he was on a journey, or when he was resting, they were on his right hand and 
“ on his loft.” Then follows the advice given by each of these counsellors to the king. The 
advice of the prime minister was : “ If the king puts in practice the secret counsels of his servant without 
“divulging them, the entire world can be submitted to bis empire.” [473] This advice was followed, 
“ and there was no one who did not submit to his authority. In the world, three of the four regions 
“ were at peace ; only the eastern region had not yet come to subnait itself, and to demand protection. 
“ Soon he equipped a formidable army to go to chastise it. In front he made the Hou (barbarians) 
“ march, and the white elephants as head of the column and as guides. The king followed, and he 
“led his army behind. He wished to go as far as Ts’oung-ling (Bolor). In crossing the passes, 
“ those who rode the elephants and the horses in front could not advance any longer.” The king in 
his surprise let out the secret of his expedition, and his minister warned him that, as he had done so, 
death was near. The king understood, and, as in his wars he had slain more than three hundred 
thousand men, he was troubled at the thought of the punishments awaiting him. So [474] he confessed 
his fault and repented, gave alms, kept the prohibitions, built a monastery, and gave food to the monks. 
Ilia courtiers represent to him that his past has been so bad, that these good works will not now profit 
liim. The king has a large pot boiled, and throws his ring into it, and allegorically convinces the 
couriiors of their error. They rejoice at liis wisdom. 


[476] Eou -fa-ts»ang-in -inen -tch’oen. 


(Sri-Dharma-pitaka-sariipradaya-nidana P), 


(Chap. 5.) 

We learn here how Ma-ming (Ah)aghosha) by his music and teaching caused 500 king’s sons in 
Hoa-eheu (Paialiputra : literally “ the town of flowers,” Kummapura) to give up the world. So 
the king, in fear that his kingdom would become empty, ordered the music to be stopped. 


The total number of men in the town of Hoa-cheu was nine hundred thousand. The king of 
the kingdom of the Tuc-tchi, [476] Tcheu-tan Ki-ni-tch’a (devaputra Eanishha) equipped “the four 
forees,” came to Hoa-chou, and in a battle defeated its king, who made his submission. The conqueror 
demanded nine hundred thousand gold pieces. Then the king of Hoa-cheu, considering that 
Ma-ming, the Buddha’s woodeu bowl, and a naturaUy compassionate^ cock, which would not 
drink water containing insects, were each worth three hundred thousand pieces, offered the three to 
lii-ni-tch’a, who accepted them joyfully, and returned to his kingdom. 

Then follows a story telling how a ball of clay, placed at the top of a stupa, [477] was miraculously 
changed into a statue of the Buddha, at the prayer of Ki-ni-tch’a. 

The history of the Jain stupa which tumbled to pieces, is here also given as in the Sutralamkara 
(see above, p. 335). 

'Pho next story of Ki-ni-tch’a and a barber has nothing worth abstracting. 


14781 The bhikshu Ta-mo-mi-to (Pharmamitra) is mentioned as being at that time of peat 
„,„1 in Ki-m-tch'.'. kingdom. “He w« abl. to ,.11 ..cto and ^.pWn ti. ch„.ote of th, 
" Llmo-ling T1..0 »<"«» *!>. story oflle yisrt of two blntshns from tk. kmgdom of 

N.rT'i.n-khou (Soolhon. Indi.) to him, much ft. sMO. .s ft. smftm story of ft. ynnt to K .-,»-to 
in tbo Samynkto-ratna-pitaka (see above, p. 386). 

Ki ni-loVn also goes to vrsit Ta-mo-mt-lo in tb. monntams of Ki-pin. The bbikshn toacbes 

formnla, and tbo king rotoms to his kmgdom, and on ft. way 
fzpSit formnla to Us ministers. (Oompar. ft. rimflar story in ft. Samynkta-ratna-pitaka, 15 ; 

aboY6j 3860 
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This siory begins thus : — “Formerly Kia-nf-che-kia, king of Kien-t’o-Io (Gandhara), had 
“a door, all yellow, to his palace. He passed all his time in superintending household affairs 
“ (affaires do I’intoieur) and hardly went out into the city and to the outside.” Then follows the 
tale of some oxen ho saw, which ends in saying : — “He charged a high functionary henceforth 
“to make known to him the outside affairs.” 

With reference to the “ yellow door,’’’ cf.' the “ golden door ” of the royal palace at Bhatgaon, 
in Oldfield : iii.-etches from Nipal, 1, 130, and Le Bon: Les monumenis de VInde, fig. 369. 

In answer to a doubt expressed by a friendly critic as to the identity of Ki-ni-tch’a and 
Kanishka, M. Ldvi refers to the Itineraire d'Qu-K’ong (Journal Asiaiigue, July-Dee., 1895, 
p. 337). Ob.-K’ong, or rather his- mouthpiece, mentions briefly an episode related in detail by 
lliouon-tsang ; ho designates under the name of Ki-ni-tch’a the king whom Hiouen-tsang calls 
Kia-iii-cho-kia. Further, the Chenn-i-iien (bk. 77, fol. 44) relates the miraculous conversion of 
lianishka in tho same manner as Hiouen-tsang (Mimoires, 1, 107), but substitutes the form 
Ki-ni-faha of our texts for tho Esa-ni-che-lda of Hiouen-tsang. 

(To be contwMed.\ 


NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF STONE-IMPLEMENTS FROM LADAKH. 


BT THK EBY. A..a FEANCKB. 

Us the Spring Myth of the Kesar Saga ((ante, Vol.XXXI. p. 39) I remarked that the Stone 
Age was not quite a matter of the palt in liadakfc, and that remains of it were to be found 
there to the present day. Ladakh is still in many respects in the Stone Age, and a collection of 
genuine stone-implements, still in use is to. be madfe there without any difficulty. In fact, the 
Lticles included in the illustrations to this paper were collected without any great trouble 
within tbo space of three months. 


The articles in this collection fall naturally into two groups. Those in common use, 
made- out of a soft serpentine or bacon-stone, the Speckstein of German, and those prac- 
tioaUy never now used, made out o£a hard granite or slate. Both varieties were collected 

readily.. 


In Hate l^are shown articles made of the serpentine, and' in Pig. Particles made 

of hard: stone.*’ I do not yet know exactly how the modern articles are worked np, but a good 
deal of skill is required in their, manufacture, as I ascertained that the stone was not easily 
worked with even steel tools. They are nevertheless locally quite cheap in price,, the larger 
vessels costing W six annas to a rupee and a half.. The ^nufacturers are Baltm, who 
cither make them in Baltistan and bring them to Ladakh for sale, or come to a hill called 
rDo-lto"-ri near "Wanla in Ladakh,, where there is a suitable atone, and make them there. 


Of stone-implements not shown in ihe Plates attaohed,may be mentioned the following: 

1. Q-ranite rectangular tables of the same shape and height from the ground as the 
ordinary Ladakhi wooden tables. They are called rdo-chog, are about 8 inches 
from the ground, and!- are found in many houses. 


2 Oil-press for expressing oil from apricot-kernels. The upper surface resembles 

a very flat dish with a mouthpiece. They are called Uig, 

3 Granite chessboard for playing »nigr-many, carved in heavy boulders. There is 

one such near the Fort of Khalatse and another in the middle of the village. 


4. An Oblong granite “ log ” for breaking up firewood by beating. 
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Description of the Plates. 

Plate I., Fig. 1. 

Nos. 1 to 6. — These are stone-pots, called rdo-liog. The special name of Nos. 1 and 2 
is hmg-tJio, and of No. 5 is The extreme width of No. 4 is 15 inches and 

the diameter of No. 6 is 6 inches. These pots are to be found in every house in 
Khalatse, and are used as kettles. 

Nos. 6 and 8. — These are lamps to bo found in every house. No. 6 bears an ornament in. 
relief of the following pattern 



No. C is 5 inches and No. 8 is 4 inches in length. Those lamps are furnished with 
wicks of wool burning in an oil made out of apricot-kornels. 

No. 7. ■ — This is a Bpindle-whiorl, called It is ^ inch in diameter. 

No. 9. — This is the tobacco-holder of a huTcka, called trob. The accompanying water- 
vessel is made of cow-born. 

No. 10. — This is the ordinary butter-dish of Khalatse, called mar-lug. Its length is 
7 inches. 

No. 11. — This is a small cup closely resembling the usual wooden cup of Khalatse. It is 
3 inches in diameter. 

Nos. 12 and 13. — These are stone spoons, but No. 13 is made of slate. The handle is 
bound round with strips of leather. I have seen spoons of serpentine beautifully 
worked up so as to represent the silver spoons of the rich Ladakhis, which are highly 
chased. 

Flaio J., Fig. 3. 

Nos. 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16. — These are specimens of the old Ladakhi htlam, a kind of 
blunt axe. Nos. 2 and 16 are halves only. The handhs.s were of wood, and two such 
handles have been inserted in Nos. 11 and 14 to show how they wore used. The halam 
was really a rough piece of flat granite, through which a can;fnlly polished hole was bored. 
Its use was, and probably still is, in secluded valleys, for breaking up dry wood for fuel, 
and for rooting up out of sandy soil the long woody roots of certain plants also used 
for fuel. No. 13 is 6| inches in diameter. 

No. 15. — This is also a hdam, but it differs from tbo real in being entirely polishod. It 
may be tba blunted half of an axe that once had an edge, or even a hammer. 

Nos, 8 and 9. — These arc edged stone axes with a very narrow perforation about half an 
inch in diameter. But the tamarisk of Ladakh makes a Tory tough thin stick or 
handle. The length of No. 9 is 7 inches. Those axes are called rdo-star. 

Nos. 8, 4, 6, 6, 7. — These are stone knives called Tdo-gri, The blade is of rough slate with 
a natural edge. Only in one case have I soon any traces of polishing, Tlio handles 
of the specimens illustrated are shown with their original leather fastenings. The 
length of No, 5 is 10 inches. 

iPind-Spots, 

Plate I., Fig. 1, — No. 9 came from Hanu, No, 18 from Nixbra, the rest from Khalatse. 

Plate I., Fig, 2. ~ Nos. 1, 2, 10, 12, 13, 16, came from the store-rooms of inhabitants of Wanla. 
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Ifo. 11 is from Kbalatse, No, 14 from Skyin-glmg, 7 miles distant from Khalatse. Nos. 8, 4, 5, 
are still in the store-rooms of Skyin-gling. Nos. 6, 7, 9, are from Nnbra. Thongh. ont of daily 
use, these articles are still kept in store. 

Tlie Boulder-mortar of Ladakh. 

In Plato II. is shown one boulder out of many in Leh, used by the people as a mortar for 
their daily wants. That in the illustration contained one small and five large mortar holes, the 
largest being 15 inches deep and shaped like the small end of an egg. The smallest is only 
two or throe inches deep and hemispherical. The others vary from 8 to 12 inches in depth and 
in sphericity. 

Those boulden-mortars are called ’*oy-sto, and the pestle for ming them gonff-stun. In the 
illustration a man is shown in the act of using a boulder-mortar. 


MUHAMMAD. HIS LIFE. BASED ON THE ARABIC SOURCES. 

BY mi. IIUBBET GEIMME, PBOEESSOE AT THE HNIVEESITT OE EEEIBHEG. 

(Translattd by Q. K. Kariman.) 

I’rBfa’tory Kotes. 

TitiiC following relation of Muhammad’s life, which forms a necessary complement to the 
fXpoHjtion of his doctrines, is based throughout on original sources published either in the 
Orirnti or the Occident, and in which, so far as I know, all information worth having has been 
exhaustively S(4 forth. In utilizing these sources, I have partly followed lines other than those 
along which most of my predecessors had proceeded, and, in consequence, I have been more 
often than not tmahlo to share their views. 

I n respect of the traditional literature I consider an attitude of caution absolutely requisite . 
No oiu) can question that the earlier collections of the traditions offer much that is genuine and 
hulisponsablo to an historical outline of the life of the Prophet. Yet it is equally indubitable 
that into no province of literature is deliberate falsehood worked up with so much unblnshing 
tdfrontcry as hero. But we are still far from possessing a method or test which should 
difforontiato <ho spurious from the true with infallible certainty j a number of independent 
investigations on the compilations, authorities, contents «.ad forms of the traditions is necessary 
to tins end. Nevertheless individual explorers must still fall back each upon his own 
Hiibioctive judgment. And one cannot penetrate too far hack to the /ons el origo m order to 
clciir the ground of the prevailing perversions. Besides, alongside of distorted versions of 
ovontH the Abadith embody much, too much, trivial matter, which, be it authentic or imaginary, 
is at all events immaterial to history. What, for instance, avails it to us, who do not participate 
in the M oHlom’s ever rotrospoclive and imitative instinct, to know how the Prophet made his 
toilet to what dishes he was particularly partial, or what pet-names he bestowed upon his 
favourite horsos, assos. and camels? Finally all the ftaditions suffer from the besetting and 
inherent evil that they reflect only the spirit of the Medina, and never the earlier Mecc^ epoch 

to T1 i« would still remain the greatest abiding defect, should we 1^ even able to trace 

tte,l.,Bm»orlottafc«Tnlo»BMaaeilTOtfteor>g.mlb.ograpl«r,. 

1! Ui.imto™, wo had to depend solely on tie AhaHMot an aoconnt of to life of Mnlamm^ 

’ ' +n +hfif of the thirsty wanderer in the desert, who catches 

wo Hhonhi ho in a predicament similar to that ot the thirsty ^ ^ 

slBlt, not of water, but of the delnsiyo tjtost aooonnt. Hot, 

l:::“;r:«."r.:lirtbri.”;o.»^ di«enltyi.n.t to,noston 
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whether the Qorctn be essentially authentic, a question which I believe must be answered in 
the aflirmative, nor jet the form of its text which has been preserved and transmitted to us 
from Muhammad’s down to our own times without important variants, but the sequence and 
the elucidation of its chapters. For any oiio who would examine into the life and teachings 
of MuLammad it is imperative to construct a new order of the Silras^ the best works on the 
subject like Nuldeke’s Gescldchte des not claiming to liavo arrived at definite or 

conclusive results. In treating the Meccan Suras the critical scholar has to weigh with 
the minute accuracy of a goldsmith the uso of certain words and turns of expression with 
a view to ascertaining the gradual development of the dogma of Islam. But as regards the 
Medina SvmSi whose text is accompanied with commentaries apparently replete with correct 
explanations, he must beware of placing too implicit a reliance in tlu^se ready-made glosses. 
The text calls for researoh, and tliat in passages where the Moslem oxegetc appears fully sanguine. 
It will bo universally oonceded, therefore, that it is time wo overleaped the fence of solwKa 
raised by tho Moslems round tlieir sacred book., 

A word touching tho w^orks consulted in the preparation of this life of Muhammad. Of 
tho sGvoral prominent authors, who are, us a rule, quoted from tlieir editions published in the 
West, I have at my disposal only Oriental impresHions, and I refer to them only. I have drawn, 
inter ufejupon : Bukhail, Sahih, Kahira 1299 A, H, ; Baidhawi with the Jolalain on tho margin, 
Constantinople 1303 A. H.; Ibn Aihir, Kamil, Kahira 1303 A. IL ; Masiuli, Muruj-ud-Dhahab, 
on margin of Ibn-ol-Aihir, Vols. I.-X, ; Ibn-Kotaiba, Kitab-ol Maarif, Kahira 1300 A. iL 
Wakidi I have used in tho abridged translation of Wellhatisen. — Tun Auihor. 

CHAFTEE I. 

Folitical Condition, of Arabia at tbe end of tho Sixth Contnry. 

From the political point of view the palmy days of Arabia ‘were over with tlio expiry of 
tliQ sixth Christian century. Tlic independeneo of yore yielded to the mighty forces at work 
from without. In a few parts of tho peninsula the old order almost oomplotoly changed, giving 
place to the new. Tho ancient civihVvation of tho Babeans or Souibern Arabs survivod, but their 
dominions passed into the hands of bho AbjssiniansaB a pris^^) of war in *>25 A. I). Tho national 
fitrongih was not adcqnaie to get rid of tlioHo hereditary foc‘s, and rersia found a tempting 
opportunity to interfere in the struggle for freed<»m. The country was doubtless evacuated by 
tdie Axumites, but W’'aa convtuind into a Forsiun satrapy. Vvom all skUjh almost, Coniral Arabia 
fell within tho sphere of I'ersiau influence. The north-eaBtorii marcdies, with tho pastaro 
fields of. the Lower liuphratea and tho territory of tho kings of Him, had long since sunk into 
a state of vassalage to tlie FerBians. The east coast, from Bahrein to Oman, was a tributary 
of tho saxne power. Kiuda, which bade fair to be a national king<lom, was soon aubvertod. 
And tho pemBeBsion of South Arabia, with its important coinmcreial emporia, completed tho 
circuit. Meanwhile in the north-west the groat rival of tho SaBsanian Empire, East flome, 
Htramod every aierve to plant its foot furthest into tho inkuior of Arabia, Tho greatest 
portion of tho anoiemt Nabalean monarchy, that exkmordinary product of Arab mercantile 
spirit and Gra'co- Aramaic culture, which had oxtendod from iho (/rdhersiadl of Ilijr to I^otra 
and UamascuH, was under tho Bocuro supremacy of Bymutium, and constituied its province of 
Arabia with Bastra for its capital. A House of Arab princcB, the OhaHsankleB, wore tho wardens 
of. the marchas., They at once kept back the marauding bands- of the autocrats of Iliraand 
tbo Sassanides, and overawed tho Bedouins of, tho desert. 

Tims only tho triboa of Ilijaz, Nejd, and Temama had contrived to continue their 
independenoo from remote antiquity. But iliore was nothing to act as f common lodestonc of 
national interests or prejudices on them all alike, — a deficiency which, in tho case of IJijaz, even 
the trading city of Mecca, carrying on commerce between Yemen and Syria and the Euphrates, 
could ill-supply, 
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Beligious Condition. 

But tlie cttlttiwd peoples ol Arabia were not only deprived of their political authority, ‘but 
Imd lowt their ^iucienfc religion, as well. Here, as everywhere else in antiquity, government and 
di'peiidenoe on the fatherland and the deities native to the soil, had one and the same 
root. ith ihi^ onfecblement of the Sabean monarchy the great South Arabian gods Athar 
and Aliuagah began to decline, and the Jewish, encountered the Christian propaganda before the 
gigant'ir, temples of the babeans. Judaism was benefited by the struggle — how, it has not heen 
f‘\plaiiic*l ; hut, according to the tradition, in consequence of the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
presHtnl inki the south of the Peninsula, and. countenanced by the local rulers, leavened 
vast* imiHses of ptvqile with notions of monotheism. Christianity was grafted in Arabia from 
Kant and w^as further professed by the Abyssinians. (Philostorgeus, III. 4.) But the 

ludioual Ma« against the Gospel was a heavy obstacle to its propagation, whereas Judaism 
for a Htakj“Snpportcd movement. It was therefore an advantage to the sporadic 
ihiristinti c^ihinicH of Najran, Aden, Ac., that the Khosroes were the lords of the land, because 
tljo laGor i'^inftTixjd their favour and patronage on their Christian subjects and chiefly on the 
Christianity developed fresh vitality in the North Arabian lands, acknowledging 
ihc nv *’rUHxlship of Kast Rome, such as the principality of Hauran. Whilst, on the other 
luifnl* the Ih’hrcw faith counted its pro f(‘SSois among the heathens of Hijaz and in numerous 
Mudi !ii wdtlinsuidH like Medina, Wadi’lKora, Khaiber, and Taima. 


TIio rnliginn of the Arabs, wbo owed allegiance to no sovereign authority, *was in 
a priuiit tdiigo of vvoliiiion. It is difficult to credit them with the conception of great ultra- 
rs.f nal godw. C)n iho contrary, they had no small number of tribal and household deities who 
hnunk '! luTtaiu jdaccH and objects, r. g,, statues, trees, and stones. The more trivial the 
fonr«*p^o»n of flto gods became tho more terrible grew the potency of many-named Fate as 
pirtur«<l to iiholf by the Arab imagination, yet generally the gods formed no important factor 
ill i!i«* ptildio lif«\ He scarcely ever kindled into ecstasy over them. Of the thousand upon 


tbntifi'uol ln*f|neailiml to us, not one contains any eucommni ef them. The people swore 

h} tbofii 4 itul IriiUHiniitod their momories from generation to generation in mutilated propmr 
liiainv . hoiiotinid ablations of tho field-produce and of tho surplus of cattle were offered 

jii, If ibnto to Iboiio At appointed seasons the more famous fanes were visited by the devotees, 
vrrimiMiiinM which had long since ceased to be intelligible. But the season 
U Iw hold through the necessity of meeting together for the exchange 
«if Ami iltiwo wore faeiliiatod by the sacred plot of ground round each sanc- 

iiifiryt Hw oanflium of which evorbody was perfectly secure from harm. The stemes 

mtuiuihni tiil.iiifanioii4iutiEihida, where tlmspirte^^ as well as temporal wares of the Ara' s 
III mnrm of time tho palm o£ commercial superiority was assigned to Mecca. 

^ t.or. I. nil iloln. it owed i« tho magnet of its holy place which was presumably the 

;;i::rp.Hian th. tinA the sanctuary famed as the 6a. (house), or the 
.1 u iu. 4 t.o» immmlj in the irnddlo ot a valley ruBmng from north to. 

hy lhm. immm. An nuoo uth Bione simoture of a o^ I shape, proba^ 

. ; t . «nr.,«..,4 (to imortal), 

iiiUit IwhSiUUuK* liut liM diwiotily »npsoi e (riTal) Boman Empire than fee 

AM-,. priest ^as two montW mild 

•.tmiUuJ t»r ^ ” — Noldehe, Aufdtue zw FertiscJien, QmUchte. — Ea-l 

*. . n- H « ->*< “v-’n to WU0O»« ruthl«»ne.., - » owene. ; 

- rw .... - .■> «-•» “I" ^ ™ « - **.**”• “ 

' M.wr p. o£ the fane, 

property apwkJatr.ttoaeilflitourliooao 
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statues in tlie inside j in the wall a dark sacred stone ; ^ and around the temple an unpretentious 
circuit marked out for the purpose of circumambulation, ' — such was the renowned Kaaba® 
A single fount belonging to Mecca, the Zemisem, rises inside the enclosure of the temple, and is 
of course hallowed by its propinquity to the sanctum and its utility to the city, 

Mecca and its Importance, 

The credit of directing the trade of West and Central Arabia into the sterile rocky vale, 
scantily supplied with water, is due to the practical ingenuity of a branch of the Kenana called 
the Koreish, who had settled down in the environs of the Kaaba, Although the adoration 
of the deity in the Meccan temple had been crystallized, as in all other fanes, into an inane 
formula, the Koreish took care to celebrate with much iclat and solemnity the festival of 
the temple wdiicli fell annually during the month Dlm’l Hi ja. They provided for the reception, 
sojourn, and safety of the pilgrims, and embraced within the enclosure of the festivities 
the holy hamlets of Mina and Muzdalaifa, and a haram of sacred piece of ground. No oilier 
religious solemnization, indeed, of (3entral Arabia could compote with that held at Mecca, 
Idle yearly inundations of many thousand pilgrims were shrewdly utilized as so many avenues 
of commercial gain. Tlie desert Arabs were afforded opportuuiiy on these occasions to 
purchase their stock of necessaries to last a year. And iho wealth which Howled into Mecca 
availed its citizens to monopolize the caravan traffic of the west coast. 

The rise of the Koreishite power promoted a sense of unitc'd counsel and combined enters 
prise foreign to most Arabs, Tlie various clans and families, dwelling each in its own suburb, 
did not indeed go the length of Bubmitting tlu'ir private differences to a common iribunaT, 
but for the regulating of public affairs a central authority was created consisting of the 
representatives of the leading families, TIio mala met and deliboratod in the cotmcil-house, 
not far from the Kaaha, laiown as the I)ar-en-«Nad%va, which was erected by their reputed 
ancestor ICosai. The matters \Yluch came on for disposal before the assembly rtderred to 
questions affecting war and domestic policy, iho roaring of the martial standard, and adoption 
of matrimonial alliances,® Yet, doubtless, the annual despatch of caravans, of which at least 
two (one in winter, one in summer) w<‘ro of paramount importance, was also committed to 
the joint dolibcratioiis of the mala* For the m(»reaniil(‘ trips were nc^arly always of the nature 
of joint" ventures, in which the different families, each proportionakdy to its means and 
prosperity, had something at stake. I^ireJianeo the nt’lghbours, too, participated, like tlioso of 
Taif situate eastward iu the mountaius/^ Tlirougli this commercial institution Mecca had 
outstripped all oUut tribal scitlcmenis, and could bo accounted the only city worthy of Iho 
name in Oeef ral Arabia. 

Tho Prophot’s Birth and Childhood. 

Muhammad,^ the roligious and political reformer of Arabia, came of the Meccan family of 
Bonn llashim, numbered neitlier amongst the greatest nor the most illnstriouH of the ciiy.® 
TJio year of his birth lies iu ohscurity* Tradition plaecs it in &7l A. Ifis father, Ahd 
Allali bin Abd el Mutialib, died before the (diild saw tlio light. Amina, the mother, survived 

^ On iho Ht(mo-c‘uU in auoiont Arabia, mo Douffhiy^ TraveUiu Arabia Dmerta, p. 180, 

^ Beladlmri, p. 52, 

® Tho exproHsion “ doublo oiiy,’’ 43, 80, audicatOH tho oIoho connection betwoon tbo two cities. 

^ I. e., tlio highly praiffod. 

* [The JKOflt influential fawilicH in Muliarnmad*^ timo in Mecca wore the Mahhzum and the Abd-Shama,"*^ 
Koldeke, JDaB hehen MuhammaiVs, 9. Tk,] 

® [According to the tradition was hom in the year in which Abraha, a Christian ptinoo of Yamou, 
inraded Mooca i the expedition, howavor, came to nought, a fearful opidmnio having broken out m Ins army, 
M‘ahammad*$ mother is said to have entrusted tlio child, according to the enstom of the ICoreshitos, to a Beduin 
woman for a few years, in order to nurse him in tho salniary air of the doKert, but even this seemingly authentic 
oircumatanee k called in question by Bprrnger with cogent argumontH. He traces the story to a subsegueni 
practice. — IjibHeke, op, cif. p, 11. Bee also for exhaustive dotaila, Muir, op* clt* cl 
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till ihe Bixtli birth-day of Muhammad. Tlie next two years were spent under the fostering care 
of Abd-el-Muttalib, the grandfather* At his decease Muhammad, now eight years old, ‘was 
iahon into the guardianship of his uncle Abu Taleb (Abd Menaf), an elder brother of Ab Allah. 
I^he uncde brought him. up to man's estate. The multitude of circumstantial accounts of the 
future Prophet's early days have no Talue for us, being, as they are, gratuitous fabrications 
or toriuouH narratives wrested out of passages in the Q,ordn, The sole authentic testimony to 
Muhammad's childhood is imbedded in Suva 93, 38 : — 


Thy Lord did not abase thee, nor despised, 

Yet the next world shall he better for thee than this, 

And thy Lord will endow thee with content. 

Did He not find thee an orphan, and yet gave thee shelter? 
He found thee astray and conducted thee aright, 

And He found thee needy and has enriched thee. 


From the above we derive the certainty that Muhammad was an orphan in his youth, that 
he related a heathen, and that only after tiding over a period of straitened circumstances 
he aitnined to (jompetence. The latter change was apparently brought about by his first 
marriage. When he was made a sound merchant by Abu Taleb, and had taken part in 
several journeys undertaken for purposes of trade, especially to Syria, a rich Meccan widow, 
naim»d Khadija, who had learnt to appreciate his assiduity and attentions, gave him her hand 
in marring(\ Five and twenty years of age, Muhammad united himself to Khadija, aged 40.^^ 
Ho was noted for his ncwly-aoquired fortune — no mean distinction for a Meccan — as much as 
ho had boon distinguished by the superiority of his character which had won for him the 
Imnourcd sobriquet of Amin or the Faithful. Khadija bore him two sons and four daughters, 
Kanim, Abd Allah, Rukaiya, Umm Kultiiuru, Zainab and Fatima. The sons died in infancy.^- 
lu purKuanro of an Arab custom Muhammad got his surname of Abul Kasim, father of Kasim, 
from the name of his eldest boy* * 


Thm ho arrived at mature manhood without having anywise made himself conspicuous 
among his follow-burghors. There 'was nothing extraordinary in him; nothing foreshadowing 
luiuhiial good fortiuio. Even the later traditions, which not m fables, dare not smaggle into the 
yciU-H of travel inicoramon traits bespeaking coming greatness. The improbable incident of the 
part ..f arbiter, which an accident called npon Muhammad to play, when the Kaaba lecon- 
Htrnotnl, sm-ves at best as a proof of his jndicioas tact, but not of any unique mtellectnal gift. 

Muliammad grew to bo full forty years of age —a man like all other men. Then, however, 
as iM the usual Oriontal phenomenon, he struck into the path of miracles and visions and was 
straigl.tvvay metamorphosod into a_ spiritual being, who held communion with God Himself 
aud foumU’d and spread a new religion ’ 

This naive version is given expression to in a variety of traditions, which, as a connecte^i 
nholf as given liy Ibn Ishaq, the best of the earlier biographers of Muhammad, may he 

suminai'isod as under. 

fij,., M ..1 M. to 

“:::r "rtTS «“ ... 

mean-, slavo of the (ro< 1) Manaf, and therefore oieaiiy e .o r 89 

idolater, iro addB that Abd Allah is a (g5;iio£). - “ This,” says Palmer (8. B. IS. IX. 348), -is 

«*“ 

' i. .(•WPh.l a.. 
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Muhammad’s inspirations began in this, that he saw “true” visions in sleep , visions which 
stole" on him like the first glow of the dawn. Next, he was seized with an ungovernable passion 
for solitude. He was wont to pass every year a long month on Hira, a hill near Mecca, and 
there practise, after the vogue of the heathen Meccans, the rite known as the tahanmtth.'^-^ At 
the end ol the month he would go through the sacred ceremony of encircling the Kaaba and 
return home. In the first year of the “ revelation,” in the month of Ramadhan, he liad once 
more left Mecca with his family, when ono night the angel Jibril (Gabriel) approached him 
at God’s command with a piece of writing and cried : Bead. Muhammad did not obey and replied 
“I do not read.”^® Upon this the visitant pressed him so hard that he thought he would 
succumb. The angel repeated his demand a second time, and a second time Muhammad stuck 
to his refusal. But at last ho was iileased to interrogate : “What must I read r”’ Jibril 
recited : Bead in the name of thy Lord who created — man from clotted hlood created — read 
thy Lord is the richest in lionour — who taught with the pen — taught men wliat they knew 
not.” (^Sura 96.) 

Muhammad repcatt>d it and the angel vanished. lie awoke from lus trance, rushed out into the 
open, ran up the middle of the hill, whire again his ear was assailed by a voice, “0 Muhammad thou 
art the Apostle of God and Jibril am 1.” Wrapt in wonderment at this apocalypse, he stood rooted 
i,o the spot, till found by some men whom Khadija had sent after him. 

With a throbbing heart Muhammad confided to his wife his experience of the apparition, and 
received in reply words of comfort and eucourageinent. Waraka bin Naufal, a kiusuian of 
Khadija, who had perused the holy hooks of the Christians and Jews, and who was himself a Christian 
convert, gave it as his conviction that the great Nomos, which had descended on Moses, was now 
sent down to Muhammad. Soon after, Muhammad, quitting Hira, was encompassing the Kaaba, when 
Naufal predicted to the Prophet that he would be decried and persecuted. 

From the familiar’s now frequently visiting Muhammad, the wisoKhadija argued his genuinenoss. 
He must be an angel indeed, and no shaitan or satan. She professed herself his first believer and 
laboured to persuade the Prophet out of his uneasy misgivings.^’’ 

To the intense annoyance of Muhammad for a time tho apparition or ‘ revelation ’ ceased, but at 
last Jihril, once more appearing, announced iho commencement of an era of grace with the 9.'5rd 
SHra. At the same time the Projdiet was charged with Ihe duty of prayer, the good spirit coming 
down every day and training him to punctual devotions at stated hours. 

The above is a synopsis of the narrative of Ihii Ishaq. He, too, is no original writer in a strict 
sense of the term. Ho goes to work with scissors and paste to harmonise tho discrepancies between 
the (dder and the latter-day tradition, as colloctod by Bukhari, Muslim, &c. But it can he predicated 
<if his and all other accounts of Muhammad’s first revelations, no matter whether they are manufactured 
wholesale or are simply touched up by Inter chroniclers, that they have next to no value for us and 
conduce to no trustworthy exposition of Islam in tho nascent stages. Lot alone the lact that the 
outlines in them can ho rejected without extensive research, as the result of a Qoranic exegesis, 
either superficial or tortuous and far-fetched, the ground is cut away from under tlieir feet by the 
circumstances that none of the authors of these relations were in a position to correctly know the 
events as they happened. Among tho so-called authorities we miss all along the old Meccan 
companions of Muhammad, and this lacuna cannot be bridged over by the ploasantrics and gossip of 
even the most favourite of Muhammad’s spouses, Aiysha, whose name is coupled with the most 


>* No satisfaotoiy eiplanation of the term is forthoomintr, hut see Bukhari, I. 4. 

1® Not au inability bo read, but a refusal to do so underlies Mubaminad’s reply. 

H [NSldeke ia inoUned, to bold that Waraka was a oonvert to Judaism. - Ta.] _ . 

W t jCttbammad. was tormented with the halluoinatiou that ho was possossod with a demoniac spirit and wm 
driven, to the verge of laying violent hands on himself. Cf. the received authorities, Weil, Sprenger, Muir, 
NSldeke.-T».1 
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esteemed traditions. Still, if the testimony o! the earliest comrades is not forthcoming, we hare 
that of the Qoidn — a testimony which is authentic and not buried in a mass of apocrypha. 

Primitive iBlam based on Social Beibrm, 

Now since the testimony of Moslem tradition is extiemely doubtful, we shall do well to haTc 
Bolved by Muhammad himself the problem of the origin of the Islamic moyement and the circum- 
stances in p articulai under w'hich Muhammad set out on his career as the founder of a religion, that 
is? in other words, with the help of the intimation the Prophet affords us in his QprdTb* 

No idea or view in the Qordn, is inculcated with such sustained insistence as that the Book was 
the reprodiudion or recapitulation of supernatural revelation, to proclaim which to the world 
Muhammad, was appointed by God* The manner and mode of this apocalypse is represented in 
varying images and concepts not lacking a certain air of the ^mysterious about them. Nevertheless 
it is not claimed for these inspired divulgations that they are without a preced-ent or parallel, and 
tliai Muhammad, as the messenger of the divine commands and prohibitions, occupied an unique 
unexampled position in the scheme of creation. On the contrary, the Qordn witnesses to several 
persouagt'S of Arab and non- Arab descent, who were the recipients of the written word of God, the 
BO'»called Kiidb; and in virtue of the writing vouchsafed to himself, Muhammad seems to have 
regarded himself, not as a superhuman being, but only as a link in the chain of divinely-favoured 
men. Besides, the times in which he lived evince striking instances of the phenomenon of prophetic 
vocation assumed by Muhammad. There was a class of men of an extraordinary mental 
dispOHition, whoso proclivities, to our thinking, bordered upon hallucination. In this connection 
an inseription, which, along with several others constituting a group, has been recently brought to 
light is worthy of notice. Tbe peculianty of these stone-cut writings consists in their 
jnanifeEtly monotheistic tone, in which we fail to discover any specific Jewish or 
Christian traits. The ago of the inscriptions may, witli certainty, be fixed at the middle of the 
fifth century 5 but they may be even of a later origin. They embody prayers in a style greatly 
akin to the Qoranie diction and addressed to Rahmjin or the Merciful, imploring his forgiveness for 
nm and his acceptance of the offered sacrifices and desiring that he would grant 

rovelatwriB if the interpretation here does not err — and unfold the future to the faithful This 
lendN |ir<d»at)i!ity to the assumption that in South Arabia there prevailed a monotheistic sect, 
afcHirdiiig to whose tenets God favoured the men who offered prayers to Him with revelations, though 
wo are left in the dark relative to the mode and the import of such celestial communications* It must 


have hnm an analogous notion or belief, with which people were actuated or inspired in Muhammad’s 
age in variwi k>f alitioi of Mid and South Arabia, and which expressed itself in pretensions to divine 
i^omtnnition. Of these pretenders, the prophet of Yemama, called Maslama, whom the Moslems 
df riiively the ** diminutive,’’ excites special interest. His teachings, which bear a peculiar 

imcl rationdi utainp of their own, and by no means contain all the doctiines of Islam, argue that he 
no »liallaw and ihw imitator of Muhammad. Ibn Hisham (p. 189) says that so early as in the 
pro** Meccan |*eriod the small Maslama was known as the preceptor of the Prophet, which, if a fact, 
wciukl dcnmnitraie that Mailama’s prophetic calling began before Muhammad’s. Besides, there arose 
ill ih« tribe of Aui a prophet Bl-Aswad by name, who carried with him a large part of Yemen. 
Furiher, there arose a prophetess called Sagab, in whose character, as well as in that of El-Aswad, 
wc foiiMi upon many a feature reminiscent of Muhammad. They consider themselves inspired, but 
whether their claim wa^ based on imitation of Muhammad’s pretensions, who had set up as God’s 


iiioiitliph*ce much earlier, is an obscure point* 

Fimlh, Urn iyBt 4 }m of tbe Kahins, divination, which was flourishing mainly in South Arabia, 
UK iSkk,m mi Vomtbeitm. III. 133) properly observes, rooted in the popular 

or th«t d«r»onB or supra-terrestrial existeaces uM eertam among mea as the organs 

thr..ngh wlK*»i to winouaoo tl»o have handed down to us aphorisms of Eahms, in 

which they siieak directly ia the first person of the Deity. ' 

' \i l^itr ZtiitdritiPiXr Kmde de» Morsenlandes, 1896, p. 285. m- 
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Jluhammad^s claim, therefore, to divine inspiration, viewed at in the light of his own 
geTie?:ation, cannot b© bald sometbing out of tb© common and astonishing. When, however, 
he voiced his call to prophecy with moral earnestness and impressed the circle of his first proselytes 
with a spirit of ethical rigidity, it was not due so much to his so-called inspiration as the singular 
nature of the contents of his previsionary outpourings. For, wdiile the clairvoyance of the Kahms 
concerned itself with the conditions of private life and touching matters of secondary moment, while 
Maslama’s gift of prognostication was occnjiicd with homilies and rules for the conduct of life, while 
that of El-Asw^ad to a great extent subserved political interests, Muhammad evinced the* aim and 
ultimate jiurpose of his afilatns in announcing in burning words, to those ai-ound him, the ‘^‘mene-tekel” 
ol an approaching doomsday. This doctmn© of the J'udgment Day,, which starts with the 
lesurieetion of the dead and ends with the division of the human race^ one part being assigned the 
region of eternal felicity, the other the seat of the flaming abyss of inferno — this doctrine of the last 
day Muhammad shared with the Jewish- Christian concept of the same. But with him it is invested 
with a certain originality in that he contemplates it thiough the vision of prescience and proclaims 
it in the poet.c jJiras-eology oF the Kaluus., 

The inculcation of the doctiino of doomstia} is tbe pivot on wbicb turns tbe entire system 
of primitive Islam, It was calimlatcd to stiike tenifjing awe into the minds of his audience, to 
permanently turn towards and lix their thoughts on God, and to pnige their demeanour in practical 
life of the barbarous taint of heuthonisnu ThoS(‘ who acknowledged the Judge of creation must 
abandon all belief m the Arabian gods of old. The omnipotence of the Lord of mankind and the 
worlds had no point of contact with the circumscribed powder of the heathen deities, male and female. 
The former ruled over tbe latter, who were merely his subordinate creatures, if not empty inanities. 

The oldest components of the Qordn lay more stress on moral obligations than on dogmatic 
verities, for therein resided the source of internal purification and preparation for the world to come. 
Prayers were such a source, good works in a higher degree so, but alms was reckoned the supreme 
fount of purification. Even this precept at the first blush appears to posscBB slender title to originality, 
since it was formulated by Judaism and Ohiustianity prior to Muhammad’s teaching. I’he Jews 
had tho identical term sahat to connote, ‘‘moans of purification/’ But it does not, therefore, 
follow that tho Prophet borrowed it from Judo-Christlamity, and, so to say, translated it into Arabic. 
The preacher of Mecca knew so little about Christians and Jews that, lomg after his first apparition, 
be still assumed a sympathiser and supporter in every' Jew and Christian and in consequence 
oxpeeded that th<‘ truth of Ids ieacliing would be corroborated and <*ountenanced by both.i® Nor 
was it till after his entry om the Medina period that he came in personal intercourse with the 
followers of both these relcgions and karmi of the principles of their faith which divided them from 
Islam. Accordingly, what is apiarently of Judo-Obrisiian origin in Muhammad’s first evangel he 
must doubtless have ac(|uired im an indirect or ro^mdabout way;; and tho intermediary must be 
sought in the circle of those men whom Moslem tradition designaies Hasoifs, and further describes 
as settlers in diverse places of Central Arabia, Mocca„ &c. They were inclined to eschew the 
immcnional Arabian idolatry and the eaiuuficial feasts, to worship instead the God of Abraham, to 
denounce Koeial abuses like tbe burying alive of new-born infants, and lastly to devote themselros 
to an aBOctu*, mode of life. It will be evident therefore that wo have to look upon the Hanifs of 
mid-Arabia as tbe exponents of a monotbeistio community arisen on tbe oonfilnes of 
Cbristlanity and dudaism* 

Im llanifihm, however, Muhammad saw but a preliminary step towards the sanctuary of his 
new dogma. He did not style himself a Banif, and confined the epithet almost exclusively to 
Abraham. The conscioxisness, probably, of himself being a Prophet raised him above the relatively 
insignificant status of a Hanif, and he was actuated by the ambition to see the reverence paid to 
him by Iub disciples deepen and to bring that awful homage in line with the cireumstanoeB amid 


Sdra 10, 04 ; 26, 19 ; 28, 62. 
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wbich Iw was placed in Mecca. For if was in Mecca that his feeen ohservation spied out the 
numerous evils of time-honoured vogue, which were corroding society and were crying the Igudest 
for reform, A class of affluent inhabitants, who had the monopoly of money and market, was opposed 
to the indigent many, whose faces it ground with relentless cruelty. The heaviest indictments 
and attacks in the Qordn are directed against this aristocracy, who were prompted by their insatiate 
puhsitm for lucre, and who perpetrated fraud with false weights and measures. Against them are 
contrasted the famishing poor, the mendicants that are spurned, the orphans who are defrauded, 
and the slavi'S who in vain struggle for manumission or ransom.^ Thia social atmosphere of Mecca, 
dcliiu'atcd by the Prophet, enables us to comprehend how Muhammad^s first exhortations placed 
tin* advan(‘cmcnt. of practical piety at the head of the duties incumbent upon the faithful who feared 
the Judgment, Day, and why he recommended eleemosynary gifts as the sine qua non of spiritual 
punlication* NiiVcttheless,that this cleansing of the soul was so prescribed as to be solely dependent 
upon the fr(H‘ will and the unfettered action of the individual is a characteristic feature of the 
primitive Islam. Let him who will adopt the path leading to his Lord” (Sura 76, 29). At this 
p^^rnnl the d(H‘trineB of the limitations to salvation, election and predestination as yet were not 
prMpnnndtnU dlic In^pcH entertained were too fervid and the success obtained against the bad world 
ton rapid for the iuiroduction of such circumscribing innovations^ 

Then, with this programme, behold Muhammad standing at the commencement of his mission. 
What ts novel and what imparts greatness to the initial stage of his career is-that he unites in on© 
person the oostatxo Kahin and th-e ascetic Hanif, the preacher of the gospel of doomsday and 

ihv enthu^'-iimtic '^oeial n^fonner. 

(To le continued^} 


SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 
Translated from German Foots, 

BY MlOf KSSOB C. GAPPELMll, Ph.B., JENA. 
(Con timed from p. 508.) 

Great and SmalL 


30 


Wmi ihr, wie molt dor Klein© was ist ? Ex mache das Kleine 

RviM ; dor (irosso begehrt just so das Grosse zu thun. Goethe. 







'I'i iiMritUlm 6ti sauiyak kurrau yad alpakam v 
praklrfena yau makat karutfe mUn u 
81 

Went! •«»<» sieh woU im Kleineo deraokt, 
Hi> tienku, dur liafc was Grosses erreickt. 


Goethe. 


WHtotd kasmiihselutparitushyati y6 narali 1 
ttiilnaiva mahat kiinc Md aTftptti TibMti mfe il 

” "n'mra. Wi, 1, 100, 8, 43, 1, 89, 10 i also 107. 3. 80, 1. 
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32 

Mit leiclitem Muthe kniipft der arme Fischer 
Den kleinen Naohen an im sichern Port, 

Sieht er im Stnrm das grosse Meerschiff stranden. Schiller. 

laghfidupam prasannatma tir4 hadhnati dhivarah I 
nayam sumahatim pasyan bhaiyamanUm maharjaarS l| 

33 

Nicht jeder wandelt nur gemeine Stege: 

Dn siehst, die Spinnen bauen luftge Wege. Goethe. 

'T?:^ rFcT^i 11 

na kshndrd ’pi jaud nityam nicharamblianatatparah I 
uchchaihsth&ndshu Idtabhir badhyantfe pasya tantavah t( 

34 


Frei von Tadel zu sein ist der niedrigste Grad nnd dor hbcbsto : 

Denn nnr die Ohnmacht fuhrt oder die Grosse dazu. Schiller. 

^ ’Tft ^ I 

»i^mr )l 

jaghanyam cha gatim viddlii paramto cha TiddshatHtn \ 
tasyfi yal laghimS h6t«l^ sflasya mahim&thavd II 

C/, Suhhdshitdvali 1925. 


35 


Die Sterne zankten sich, wer grossres LicM verbreito ; 
Dio Sonne stieg ; ans war es mit dem Streite. 




tar&bhih spardham&nSbhir mama iyOtir raahattaram I 
iti tyaktd Tiv&dfi’ s^v ndayfi tiksh^am&linahi H 


C/. Driihtdntai. 94. 


Nicolai. 


36 


VSlkor verranschen, 

Namen verklingon; 

Finstre Vergessenheit 

Breitet die dunkelnachtenden Schwingen 

TJeber ganze GcscWechter aus. 
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Aber wenn sich die Fiirsten befehden, 

Miissen die Diener sich morden xind todten ; 

Das ist die Ordnung, so will es das Recht, j 

r>^qT% «Trpm: I 
s2Tf^nn% ^ifr \\ 

anyfi ’nyam cbSd asuyanti vidvishanti cba parthivah { 
yyatighnanti prnjlis ysham iti dharmo vyavastbitah it 

41 

Entzwei und gebiete! tiichtig Wort. 

Verein iindleite ! bessrerHort. 

sT%^ m^r 'ptt I 

^ 5 5jT%f Rr^^rr: II 

Taraih mitropalambliSna pran6tinh Budhuna patha | 
na tu satrupajupena saaitim vivasali prajah II 

Friends and Foes. 

42 

Wer Freunde sncht, ist sie zn finden werth ; 

Wer keinen hat, hat keinen noch begehrt. 

it 

mitram ichchhati y6 labdbum sa mitraifa pruptum arhati | 
yaaya nS santi mitram na mitrany anviySsha sab ll 

43 

Der sei dir nicht erbiest, 

Der Freund ihm selbst nicht ist ; 

Wer Freund ihm selbst nur ist, 

Der sei dir nicht erkiest. 

rT^ »Trf^3ns3T I 

^ ^ 'iqrr^ ^ II 

Stmanfi nftsti yan mitram tasya mfinvishya sanhridam | 
na chSpy flsha euhrit k&ryal, priya itmana 6va yalj || 

44 

Wonn die Armnth darch die Thiire kommt geschlichen in das Hans, 
Stdrst anch schon die falsche Frenndschaft ans dem Penster sich herana. 

f%?n% ?[rl5!r sinVIf I 

JTqrr%?ff w?t. II 

yada visati daridryaih drArana lanakair griham l 
kamitrAip gavAkehApa nishpatanti bahilji kahapiAt II 

C/. MrMh. I. 4. 


Schiller. 


Goethe. 


Lessinq. 


Logae, 


W. MCllkb. 
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Fache den Fnnken niclit an, der zwisclien Frennden erglimmt ist : 

Leicht versohnen sie sich, und dn bist beiden verhasst. Herder. 

*Tr f «Tr i 

ma kfitlia mitraySr antar vairajvalanadhukshanam | 
achir^ck chakrushoh samdkim svayam dvesliam upaishyasi U 

46 

Thouer ist mir der Frennd.; dock auck den Feind kann ich ntitzen : 

Zeigt mir der Freund was ich kann, lehrt mich der Feind was ich soli. Schiller. 

^ %sq7; II 

TayasyO babnmantavy6 na tv amitro ’py anattbakah I 
sakyakriyam diaaty gkalj kdryam yat tv asti me ’parah || 

47 

Znm Hassen oder Lieben 
Ist alle Welt getrieben, 

Es bleibet keine Wahl, 

Der Teufel ist neutral. Brentano. 

^r#rr II 

kartavyan sarval61vSna rSgadvgskau bravimy aliami 
prasakt^ pakakapatitya udasind napumsakah U 

Calumny. 

48 

Die Mficken singen erst, bevor sie einen stecken ; 

Verlenmder lastern drauf, indem sie lieblich sprecken. Logait. 

SOT I 

II 

mvanti ptatharuaih karnS tudanti masakds tatah | 
bbashantS madhuram y&vad vranayanty aparam khaldh || 

Cf, I. 76. 

49 

Wenn dicb die Lasterzunge sticbt, 

So lass dir dies znm Troste sagen ; 

Die BOblecbtstea Piiicbte sind ea nicbt, 

Woran die Wespen nagen. Burger. 


Logau. 


Burger. 


dMh{6 lOkfipavadSna sukham astS vicbaksbanah I 
knpbal&ai aa kMdyautl maksliMbhir iti smaian It 
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60 


Es hebt die Welt das Strahlende zu schwarzen 
Und das Brhabne in den Stanb zn ziehn. 

^TcfcTs^t ^ETcrr i 

TsgFTRTFrf TRTqff^^r II 

yatate ’yam sad& lokali syamikartmn yad ujjvalam l 
uchchasthanagatam yach cha nyakkartum pfidapamstivat u 

Concord and Strife. 


61 

Schoix ist der l^riede, ein lieblichcr Knabe 
Liegt. er gelagerfc am ruhigen Bach, 

Und die munteren Lammer grasen 
Lustig iim ilm auf dem griinendcn Rasen ; 
Siisses Tonen enilockfc er der Flote, 

Und das Echo des Berges wird wach, 

Oder im Schimmer dor Abendrdihe 
Wiegt ilm in Schlummer der ruhige Bach. 


Aber der Krieg bat anch seine Eht^e, 

Der Beweger des Menschengeschicfcs. 

Das Gesetz ist der Freund der Schwacben, 
AHes will es nur eben macben, 

Mochte gerne die Welt verflachen ; 

Aber der Krieg lasst die Kraft ersobeinen, 
Alles erhebt er znm Ungemeinen, 

Selber dom Feigen erzeugt ei* den Muih. 

wr: • 

sr7?Tr #3jf ’tf iTft 

sr5r%f 

cnf sfr$ 


^ 11 



Schiller. 


saramyah ksMmO yalj priyatamavapur bfilalca iva 
prasannilyA nadyAI^ sntrinavati sfitg dnimatafS | 
gravAm madhyS prlt6 mukharayati vaih&tm cha madhuraiii 
laghum tT asmai srapnaih krarai^asubhagAgflyati sarit u 
praSariisAyuA chfin}® nyikalanakaraxh vigraham api 
pTatanvantaih sauryaih sakalagunavpiddhim vidadbatam | 
varadi 'rtryAdi dhartnAd abalajanamitrAt prayatatfi 
samikartaih kpitsnam prakTitmehamani yd jagad iti II 
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52 

Es kann der Frommate nicM in Frieden Ibleiben, 

Wenn ea dem bosen Naobbar nicbt gefellt. Schiller. 

ft^rfr ^ |nl% srfritf^ U 

liStsaheta ksiiamislitli 6 ’pi samdluih samparirabsliitiim | 

Tigrab-fi yadi rSebgta durdbiye pratn^sine u 

Pleasxire, Wealth, Merit. 

63 

6 oi*ne dien’ icb dea I'remden, dock tbu ich es leider mit Neigung, 

U nd so wurmt es mich oft, dass ich nicht tugendhaf t bin.” 

‘^Da ist kein anderer Eatb, du musst snchen, sie zu Terachten, 

Uud mit Abschea alsdanu thun, was die Pflichtdir gebeut.” Schiller. 

k&mSto mifcrajanam na dkarmSaa prachOditalj l 
taam&d adh&nnik 5 'smlti dahyatd kndayam mama n 
yatitavyam sakhin. dves-htnifa pritim unmMya tatparam l 
dUarmaMtdr bhajasvaiaan anyad atra na vidyatd it 

54 

Nichi an die Gnter b'ange dein Herz, 

Die das Leben yergangliob zieren ; 

Wor besifczt, der lerne Terlieren, 

Wer im Gliiok isfc, der lerne den Sokmerz. Schillek. 

m ^ \ 

mH dravy 6 «bu man& dhatsya nasyaradyntisObliisha i 
ehiiitanlya^ kshayd Tiriddliau smartayyS-pach cha sampadi u 

55 

WuflSt’ ioli moin Herz an zeitlick 6 nt gefesselt, 

Den Brand -warf iok binein mit eigner Hand. Schiller. 

^ ^ ^1 

nttfisha yadi jSintyftm daakfcam hiidayam mama | 
iinlya nijabiwt&bhyam dakSyam yahnina U 


t; 


Gemesse was da hast, als ob da ii^ata 
Nocb. sterben solltesfc, aber spar’ es auch, 

Als ob da ewig lebtesfe. Der allein ist waise, 
I>er, beides eingedenk, im. Sparen uu 
Geniossen, im Genuas zu sparen weisa. 

f%4ir«r5^rPf 55^ I 

% w(% 

^ II 


WiELAWD. 


mumfirsbur adySva dhanl^Qi bbunkshTa 
jijtTishus t^ni sadSra rakshs i 
jb raksbati sT&ni dban&ni bhnbjan 
bhunktd cba rakshan sa jaa6 maaasvl n 

€/. mtd£. lutrod. 3. 

57 

Lookte die Nengier niobt den Menscbea nut beftigea Beizen, 
Spreobt, erfiihr’ er wobl je, wie scboa sioh die weltlioben Dingo 
Neben. einandor verbalten P Denn erst verkngt er das Neue, 
Sachet das Nutzliobe dana mit anermudliobem Fleisse, 

Eudliob begebrt er das Gate, das ibn erbebet and werth macht. q 

^ =r 5^5=5? TO 

'arr?!' 

durdharshfina katdbaldna yadi na prferyfeta janta^ sadSr 
vastdnam vyatishaiigam adbhutam imam 16k6 samikshSta kim | 
adau pr&rtbayatd naram priyakaraib yat tv arthakrit tatparara 
paschad dbamapatbam charan babumatd yaty unnatim pupyabhdk li 


Goethe. 


Tba nar das Eecbte in deinen Sacben ; 
Das andro wird sicb von selber maoben. 

^ 5fr»% I 


GOBTHt. 


dViaTmam ficbara vi&vastab sarvSBhu tava karmaea | 
dbamasya vrajat&m mirgd yad yad ipsanti sStsyati n 
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59 

Tha aut das Gate and wirf ea ^ Meerj 
W eiss ©s der Fiscli uichi^ so weisa es der Herr. 

II 

satkrityaiva yatliSsatti kshipa satkSram arnayfe \ 
tnatsyd yady api no vMa vMa tyatkritam israrah \\ 

60 

Und was kein Verstand der Verstandigen siekt^ 

Das Tibet in Einfalfcein kindKcli Gemutli. t t?® 

OClillunaKi 

TO 5^^ fsjr ^ I 

^ II 

yack ^ha buddhimatam buddkya manig api na drisyats I 
svairam tad Scharaty eva bdlakO mngdhamanasak II 

Iiove. 

61 

Mein Harz, ick will dick fragea : 

Was ist denn Liebe ? Sag! — 

** Zwei Seelen tind ein Gedanfca, 

Zwei Herzen nnd ein Scklag ! ” 

tlnd sprick : woker kommt Liebe P 
** Sie kommt und sie ist da,” 

Und sprick : wie sckwindet Liebe ? 

*^Die wars niekt, ders gesckab.” Halm. 

T1 

Ppp# 5Tr^ rmp% II 

hridaya brfiM MmbMtab aringarab pratibbati tS I 
ehiltadvarndTasya dbir 4k§. kampa tkd dyaybr hrid6b it 

kiraudbba'Tas tu sring§.ra udbhavaty asti dia ksbane I 
kimanib nfeti tasySatb nabhaTad dhy abbavad jadi II 

62 

Has iflt die ■wabre Liefee, die immer and emg siob gleicb bleibt, 

Wenn jnan ibr alles gewabrt, wenn man ibr alles versagt. Coethb, 

ff’raf m n 5 *^ I 
,rt»f ypy ^ ^ Etta's II 

eatylm prltim ayaimy Stam tnlyatim ya na muncati l 
kikmam ^ka iarvatra pratiskiddka cka sartata^ H 
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66 

Das ist ira Leben hasslich eingerichtet, 

Dass bei den. Rosen gleicb die Dornen stebn, 

Und was das arme Herz auch sebnt uiid dicbtet, 

Zum Scblnsse kommt das Yoneinandergelm. Scheffeb. 

k^takinam sugandhinam yatha kantakay^shtanam \ 

YislSshah pranayasyanto liatadanSiia kalpitak \\ 


Care. 

67 

Die Sorge nistet gleicb im tiefen Herzen, 

Bort wirket sie geheime Scbmerzen, 

Unrubig wiegt sie sicb and storefc Gluck uiid Rah ; 

Sie deckt sicb stets mifc neuen Masken zu, 

Sie mag als Haus and Hof, als Weib und Kind erscheinen, 

Als Peuer, Wasser, Dolch und Gift ; 

Du bebst vor allem, was nicht trifEt, 

Und was du nie yerliersfc, das musst du stets beweinen. GoetUe. 

ohiiitu rfi hridayam n^iuilim nivisatS duhikham rahak kurvati 
Hvftslliyaih oliatra vinasayaty ahar akak saiurundhati niivritiiii ( 
iiaiiavoshadliartl vishiiguisalilastnpiitraTupanvita 
iniiliya HamtauutS bkayam vilapaaam chaitasya nashtam aa yat U 

Of. Ghdn. 62, 

68 

N iiumor yormgo dcr Mensek umriagt von dusteren Sorgen. 

Anf daH Danlcol der Nackt folget der lenchtende Tag. Bdbe. 


ITT *IT5^' I 

«duutfii.nniraHaihclilianiv& md visMdatu mdnuskab i 
udyatah savitur lyfitili sarvarim aimskajiatg u 

€/. M. Bh. III. 15489 ; XII. 754; XIV. 1229. 
(To be contimed.) 
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THE LUSHAIS AT HOME/ 

Marriage is entirely civil contract among 
the Lnsliais, and can be dissolved by either party. 
A woman on leaving her husband takes with her 
only what she brought originally from her father’s 
house. If a young man takes a fancy to a girl 
and wishes to marry, he informs Ins father, who 
sets about negociations with the girl’s pai'ents, 
aided by two old counsellors, who are called 2 >illai^ 
and who do all the talking and fix the amount 
demanded. The parents of the girl generally 
commence by asking a great deal, but eventually 
a settlement is made, the price being m ordinary 
cases a gun, valued at Rs 25 to Rs. 30, and a pig 
or fowls. On the price being paid, the pig is killed, 
and several big jurs of rice-boor are brewed and 
feasting and dancing take place. On the second 
day the bride goes to her husband’s house and 
they are man and wife. It may happen that a 
father, tempted by a high offer, gives his daughter 
in marriage to some one she does not like. In 
this case she runs away from her husband and is 
not thought wrong for doing so, but her father 
has to return the pnee paid for his daughter, and 
she is free to marry again. Tery lengthened 
periods elapse sometimes before the price of the 
bride is paid by the husband, and I mention as 
an instance an old fnend of mine, Shyaltonga 
by name, who is the father of eight children, 
and who only paid the remainder of his wife’s 
purchaso a very short time ago on receiving a 
large reward from me for services rendered as a 
guide. 

Women are held in much consideration 
among the LuBhais, and they have much inliuence 
and are coBBaltcd on all muiters. Yet upon tluim 
falls all the heavy Inxlily burden of fetching water, 
howmg wood, bringing food from the jMrm, 
cooking, brewing liquor and Hpinning. The 
Xiushais are not prolific m a race, and seldom 
have inme than three or four children. They 
suckle tlnnr children for a groat length of time — 
up to three and four ytsars of age, One peculiar- 
ity 1 have noticed, vu., that a mothc^r gives her 
child rioo two or three days after birth, a thing 
1 have never known among any othoi natives of 
India She chows the rico in her mouth jmd puts 
it into the child’s mouth with her tongue. 

Just before entering every Lushai village one 
sees groups of maohB^m made of hewed logs, and 


alongside them upright poles covered with heads 
of deer, gyal and other animals. These are 
the burial-grounds. When any one falls ill and 
seems likely to die, the Pui-thiem, literally the 
great knower (we should call him sorcerer; 
N B.— -The Lushais call all our doctors jpid4hiem\ 
is called in, and as he may direct, pig, goat, 

or dog is killed and feasted on, a siight portion 
being given to the sick man who may or may not 
recover. In the event of a goat being the animal 
killed, a small portion of its skin with hair attached 
is tied round the sick person’s neck. If the sick 
person dies, all the relatives are called in, and 
according to the family’s means, pigs, &o., arc 
killed, and all friends and relatives are feasted. 
Quantities of liquor are drunk, and the next day 
the body is buried in the ground. If a male, 
with the corpse is placed his pipe, his knife, 
dagger or spear, and in all oases cooked rice and 
a small (juantity of rice-beer are placed by the 
side of tbc body. In some cases, such as when 
the father of a family dies, the corpse is dressed 
in a fine cloth and propped up in the presence of 
all the friends and relatives, food is placed in 
front of him and a pipe is placed between his 
teeth, and he is addressed thus : ‘‘ Eat and drink. 
You have a long journey before you/’ 

When a chief or his son dies, the ceremony is, 
of course, more imposing. When a large and 
powerful Saild chief died somo years ago, 60 
ggdh were slaughtered by his relatives and 
friends, and the feasting and drinking lasted for 
scv<‘ral months. On one occasion I myself, 
when visiting the Haulong Chief Sayipuia, wit- 
nesstsl the funeral rites of his son, a boy about 
ten years of age, wlio had been dead for more 
than a month, going on. I was invited into his 
houfl(>. as I had known the hoy well, and this is 
what I saw:*— In the centre of the room was a 
coffin roughly hewed out of a tree in which the 
corpse lay. The top had been plastered with mud 
to makc^ it air-tight, and from the bottom of the 
coffin, through the floor of the house, ran a large 
bamboo tube, which was buried deep in the 
ground. By the coffin was a gun, and close to 
it sat the poor mother weeping and calling on her 
son by name. At times she would turn to me 
and say i Brother, you know my son and he 
called you father, and now he is dead.” I was 
much affected, and according to custom I pur- 
chimod a goat and killed it in honour of the dead. 


1 From the P%onm May 1890. 
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To contmne, however The corpse was hept in 
this coffin ill the house for five mouths, during 
which time Sayipuia never left his house, never 
ate rice or meat. At the end of five months the 
bones were taken out and i amoved to the family 
burial-gi ound The Shendus, from what Httle we 
saw of their country during the last expedition, 
iiavo more elaborate burial-grounds. The graves 
arc lined wifch huge slabs of stone, and slabs are 
also erected over the tomb ; and on one occasion, 
in addition to the skulls of animals, two human 
skulls were seen fastened on poles over the tomb. 
When Hausata’s tomb was opened out by us 
after burning his village during the late expedi- 
tion, by his side was Lieutenant Stewart's gun, 
ihc chief’s pipe, knife, a bottle of liquor, and 
a small head-dress made of the tail feathers of 
the chetnraj bird. 

The Lushais as a race may be said to be free 
from any infectious diseases. They suffer from 
remittent fever, boils, and mflamination of the 
bowels, brought on from over-eating and ovei- 
dnnking. They, in the year 1861, brought back 
cjhohu’a with them from a raid they made in 
British territory, and thus spread the gieatest 
terror among them, many of them, I am told, 
blowing out their brains on the first appearance 
of th(' disease showing itself They named cholera 
vay'-dam4oh (foreign sickness). Inthe same way 
they on(s(» caught small-pox in the Kassalong 
Bazaar in 1860. 

A very curious fact is that the Lushais have abso- 
luUdy no knowledge of any drug or medicine 
In any form whatever. This I look upon as most 
extraordinary, and I have never heard of any 
tribi% howewer savage it may be, without any 
know bulge of buoIu The Ohakmas, Maghs, and 
Tipfutrahi, who, though to a certain extent 
rivillzcd, still have the same mode of life as the 
LuMhaiH, all have their drugs. A great many of 
the LiwliaiR have, of course, heard of our 
i«c<liciu<w, and the result m that, when visiting 
iheir villages, old num and maidens, young men 
atnlold women and children with various ailments 
lire biHnight to me to be doctored. I restrict 
myMclf to mmn of fev(^r, and the effect of a few 
graiuB <^f quinine on them is Bimply marvellous. 
I have a few simple eurcH with the aid of 

quinine, cliolorodjne, and CBsenccof ginger, hut 
ihi^ ditmm in my doctoring capabilities was 
reached when a husband brought his wife to me 
xmd «<d<unnly aM«urcd mo that her accouchement 
alrmidy two iiionilm oYi'rduo, and could I 
givf* imy drug that would make up for lost time ? 
I ifiw at a glance that the poor woman was 


sufiering from dropsy, but looked very wise and 
suggested that perhaps the cares of Ms family, 
coupled with the scarcity of rice, had interfered 
with his powers of calculation. As I am writing 
this I have with some difficulty persuaded an old 
Lushai friend of mine to bring in his daughter 
to be operated on by our medical officer here. 
The woman is suffering from a cancerous tumour 
on the back of the head, which is necessarily very 
painful, and she has with great courage given 
herself entirely into my hands, though I told 
her she would suffer pain and have to be lanced. 
I am glad to say the operation has been most 
successful. 

The Lushais have in every village one or more 
blacksmiths, the thir-deng^ who is a man of some 
importance; he receives cei*tam tribute of nee 
and other produce for his work. Close to the 
zalbuk a small shed is generally found, and this 
is the forge, which is very simple but at the same 
time effective. It consists of two upright hallow 
bamboos about six inches in diameter, which are 
placed in the ground ; into these two rammers 
made of bird’s feathers, with bandies attached, 
when pulled up and down act as bellows on the 
channel made at the foot of the bamboos. The 
Lushais have learnt all they know of blaeksmith^s 
work from Bengal captives, and the trade has 
been handed down. They can repair the locks of 
guns, can make spears, daos and knives, and 
I have heard, though I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of it, that they have been known to turn 
a Snider rifie into a fiint-lock. Brass they can 
also work slightly in, the stems of all the women’s 
pipes being made of an ornamental pattern in 
brass, also the handles of knives. Then, again, 
the bowls of the men’s bamboo pipes are often 
lined with copper made from pice procured in the 
bazaar. The Lushai’s knowledge of pottery is 
confined to making cooking pots and huge big 
vessels for making rice-beer. They are made of a 
blackish clay and are very strong and rarely 
break The liquor vessels are made nearly an 
inch thick and about two feet in height They 
have wooden platters for tbeir food and wooden 
or bamboo spoons. They make all kinds of very 
fine basket-work with split cane and bamboo* 
and are very ingenious in making devices^ It is 
astonishing what a complete feature in the life of 
all the Chittagong Hill tribes the bamboo is as 
well as tlie cane. I may mention here a few of 
their uses First, tbe houses are nearly all 
bamboo, the roof being of cane leaves ; the water 
IS fetched by the women from their spidngs in 
hollow bamboos ; from bamboo they make spoons^ 
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rioe'-sif fcing baskets, baskets to carry loads, baskets 
to bold tlieir liouseliold goods, baskets to hold 
fowls , they use bamboo root to make handles for 
their daos , when in the jungle they even cook 
their rice m green bamboos; and last, but not 
leasfc, they eat the bamboo shoots, and very 
delicious they are. 

The Lushais give to the name of the Creator 
the word Pathien, who is supreme. After him 
conies Kliua’-Vang, who carries out the Pathien’s 
orders and appears on earth a,t certain tunes 
I give a story of the appearance of Kliiia-Yang as 
it was told mo by a Liishai. lie was sitting 
drinking in the chief’s house and found ho could 
not get drunk, winch perplexed him. On i eturmng 
to las house he saw a man whom lie knew to be 
Khua- Yang by las enormous stature. He address- 
ed Intn ill fea,i and trembling, but received no 
answer, ami as he watched lam Klaia-Vaug be<‘amo 
smaller and smaller till he dwindled into space. 
Soon after llns las village was raid<Hl and an 
enonnouB luunber of captives taken, men and 
women slaughtered, and the chief’s power com- 
pletely broken. The LuBhaia fmthor helicvi* 
that besides the deity the sun and moon arc 
gods, and that the worship of thorn is agreeable 
to the deity Their ideas of an after-world are 
very quaint. There are two abodes, the Fi(d Ral 
abode and the Mi-thi-Kluia (people-dead-villagc). 
These two arc sepaiated by the big river Piel, 
from which Pud Ral takes it name. Picl Eal 
answers to our heav(m, and no om' from eitluu' 
abode* can cross the river. Mighty hunb^rs 
and great wfin iors only go to Pi<‘l Ral, where 
they live at (Uise and have no labour of any kind; 
they hunt and enjoy th<*ms(‘lves. No woman can 
go to Piel Ralj but small <*hildren both s<‘xcs 
who <lied before they had hdi tlunr mothers’ 
breasts an? (fx(j(*pti<ms to this To the Mi-thb 
Khua go all nu*n who have in no way distin- 
guiahod themselves and all women. Life here is 
much the same as on (*ai th ; they have then* daily 
labour and household duties, etc* In both iihodeB 
all liv<i and die three times, After tlui third 
death the spirit boeonn^Hmist, falls to the ground, 
and with it is extinguished for ever, The idea 
is that wlien people on <*arth becoun^ sick and die, 
Khua-Vang is slowly l>ut surely eating all Urn 
flesh from off their bodies an<l death is the resuli., 
the spirit going to one of the two mentioned 
abodes. 

Every chief has one or two, or in case of big 
chiefs three or four, old men wlio act as his 
councillors and amhaasadors j these are callinl 


by them Icouhal and by ns karharis. On entering a 
chief’s village, the custom is to go to the harharis^ 
and there wait until the chief demands your 
presence. These km har ts arc held in great 
estimation, and receive a yearly tribute of rice 
from the village. I have heard of a custom, 
answering much to the flery cross of the old days • 
when a chief wishes to collect any of his clan or 
give emphasis to any order, he gives liis spear to 
the messenger. If a hostile message be intended 
a fighting swoid is sent with the messenger 
Another form of expi^essing orders is a small 
cross made of split bamboo wands, which can 
signify various things. If the tips of the cross 
be broken, a demand for blackmail is intended; 
if the tips 1)0 charred, it implies an urgent 
assemblage at the chief’s house; if a green chilli 
be fixed on the tip, it implies disobedience to obey 
orders will be rewarded by punishment as hot as 
the chilli. 

The whole art of war among the Lushais may 
bo described in one word — “ surprise.’^ They 
always send forward spies to see if their foes can 
be taken unawares ' if tlio foes bo on the alert, 
they arc left in peace. As an instance of this 
I know of a village in the south of the Hill 
Tracts, whost^ inhabitants only numbered, men, 
women and <}lHldren, about 100. The villagers, 
owing to a recent raid on a neighbouiing village, 
had a night patrol. Two hundred Shondu 
warriors or(‘pt up to the village at early dawn. 
One of the sentiii's saw them and thnw a stone 
at them, whereupr)u they all tliBapp<airod. The 
village, I may add, was stockaded to a certain 
extent. 

A raid being decided on, the preliminary step 
is a sacrifice and a big drink On starting off 
for the raid the old men and women of the 
village accomjianj tln^ raiders for an hour or two 
on their journey and then leave them with such 
expressed wislu^s as these . May you bring home 
many heads and come back unhurt ! On arriving 
at some distance from the village to be raided, 
they make their preparations, and creep up to 
the village just before dawn. They gonorally 
commence by firing several shots at the village 
and rush on the surprised inhabiflints. I liave 
never heard of a village thus attacked attempting 
to defend itself. At the first shot every man, 
%voman and child bolts into the jungle. The 
wom(*n aic 8eixc*.d, and if old and immarnageable 
killed on the spot All children too small to 
travel arc killed and frequently torn from tlieir 
mothers’ bri*astH and murdered before their eyes. 
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After tvo or three bours^ bloodshed, tinless the 
raiders feel no danger of a surprise, in which case 
they prolong their stay, they moye out of the 
village, taking the women and girls captives 
with them, all tied together. They never take a 
full-grown male captive ; it saves them trouble to 
kill him on the spot As a rule tiie heads of all 
slain are carried off, though sometimes only the 
scalps On their return journey the captives 
endure many hardships ; if any one thiough 
weakness or ill-treatment cannot keep up, instant 
death is the result. When nearing their village 
the raiders are again met, if successful, by all 
the women and old men, who bring them down 
cooked food and liquor and accompany them in 
triumph to their houses* On entering the village 
one or more captives are always sacrificed 
as a thanksgiving offering, the booty is divided 
and the captives are set to work as slaves As a rule 
after they have been a short time in the village 
they are well treated. The women invariably 
marry one from among their captors, and have 
been known when offered release years after to 
cling to them and refuse to go back to their own 
relatives. 

One extraoi dinary custom among the Lushais 
which I would not have believed had I not had 
pei*sonal knowledge of the fact is that men and 
women change their sex m all outward ap- 
pearances and enstoms. I give as an instance 
a woman who has twice accompanied a chief to see 
me and who is dressed as a man, smokes a man’s 
pipe, goes out huntmg with men, lives with them 
and has in every way adapted herself to the 
habits of men. She actually married a young 
girl who lived with her for one y^r. I myself 
asked in the presence of several chiefs and other 
Lushais why she had, being a woman, become a 
man. She at first denied being a woman, but 
when I suggested that we should change coate 
she demurred and finally confessed she was a 
woman, but that her hhua-vang was not good and 
80 she became a man. I have heard of other 
cases in which men have adopted the dress and 
customs of women. 

Constant disputes arise among the chiefs, 
regarding their necklaces of amber and other 
stones, which arise through intermarriages of 
different clans, and I have found it a hard task 
sometimes to settle these disputes satisfactorily 
when I have been appointed arbitrator by them. 
Differences arise owing to sisters, brothers, wives, 
sons and daughters claiming portions on the 
death of a chief, and often ended in the old days 
in bloody feuds. 


The Lushais are great at songs and dancing. 
I give a few typical songs, translated literally — 

1. — " The long day song ” nms thus : 

I do not aspire for the day, 

Evening dusk I want not, 

Sweet girls ? their speech I solicit, 

Then I wish for the day again. 

2 — An ode to Thluk-Pui, a famous gallant, 
and his mistress Dil-Thangi, a great beauty : 

Walk on, walk on, Oh Big Thluk-Pui, 
Walking on the cloudy plain 
Par over the vault of the sky. 

Go and embrace Dil-Thangi. 

Powerful chiefs have their songs dedicated to 
them and the various clans have their songs, 
all of which are sung on the occasion of big 
feasts 

One of the great difficulties in gathering 
genealogical tables, etc , is the extraordinary way 
in which the relatives of two chiefs, who may be 
at distinct enmity with one another, intermarry, 
and also the migrations of chiefs and their 
followeis fiom one clan to another distinct clan. 
Broadly speaking, I would classify these tribes as 
follows —All west of the Koladain I would call 
Lushais, and east of it or across it Shendus. 
These, again, can be classified The Lushais 
consist of Sailiis and Haulongs and Tanglauas, 
but have living in their territory Pankhos and 
Banjogis, who are distinct offshoots of the 
Shendus. The Shendus consist of Molien-Puis, 
Thlang-Thangs, Lakhers, Halkas, etc., under the 
general designation of Fois. The main difference 
in the appearance of the Lushais and the Shen- 
dus can be seen at a glance. The Lushai men and 
women wear their hair tied in a knot at the back 
of the head, while the Shendus or Pois, as they 
are called, wear the hair tied in a huge knot right 
over the forehead : the latter in the case of men 
only The languages are totally distinct also, but 
the Lushai language is, I believe, understood as 
iax as the west border of the Chin country in 
Burma, One thing has struck me as being most 
extraordinary, and that is how rarely one meets a 
really old man amongst these people. Old women 
I have seen in abundance, but from what I can 
judge of their ages, I should say that a man of 
over 65 years is most uncommon. 

Taking the Lushais as I have found them in 
their own villages, they are far superior to many 
savages one reads about. They are most hos- 
pitable, and I rarely enter a house in any village 
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without being offered food and drink, even when 
1 have known myself at times the person offering 
it has barely enough for his day’s food. They are 
extremely intelligent and quickly master the 
meaning of anything v‘>aid to them orshowntbem. 
In fact it IS most difficult to reconcile their 
apparent mildness with the well-known instances 
of the atrocities committed by them when raiding. 
One of my old friends and guides, who is now the 
father of a grown-up family of eight children and 
who is apparently an exceedingly mild and bene- 
volent old gentleman, astonished me very much 
the other day when I questioned him about the 
feats of his youtb. I led him on gradually and 
eventually he told me he had with his own hands 
speared and killed six persons. I asked him if 
they were men or women, and he then told me 
three were men and three were women. I got an 
account of the death of each one from him, his 
features becoming gradually more ferocious as he 
continued his narrative, till, finally, when he 
described how liis last victim had been a woman 
whom he bad speared in cold blood, he became 
quite excited and with a piece of stick in his hand 
enacted the whole performance over again. He 
gradually subsided, but no amount of expostula- 
tion on my pait would convince him that he had 
behaved in a way not to boast of 

Notwitbstanding it being most unpleasant at 
times, still I have always tried as the most effec- 
tual way of thoroughly undei standing these 
people to adopt the policy of “when you are at 
Home,” etc., and by this means only can one 
get a thorough insight into the character of the 
people Another good old saying I have found 
most effective, namely, vinoveritas,^’ and many 

cl time by a judicious application of rum at the 
right moment I have wormed out information 
which was being kept back. 

I have given a fair outline, I think, of the 
Lushais and their habits and customs, and I will 
now content myself with giving a few anecdotes in 
connection with the people generally by way of 
illustrating their character, etc. I paid my 
first visit into the heart of the Lushai country m 
February, 1887, when I went with a guard of ten 
men to Sajipuia’s village, a chief I had heard a 
great deal of. I trusted to the fact of Sayipuia 
having previously known Captain Lewin, who 
interviewed him in 1872 (from which time he had 
never seen a European), and to a certain know- 
ledge of Che language and of the Lushais’ customs 
and habits which I had acquired in villages 


within our frontier, to getting, if not a welcome, 
at any rate an inteiview When within a few 
hours’ of the chief’s village I left my men behind 
to cook and proceeded with a friendly chief to 
show me the way and my interpreter On reach- 
ing the village, I maiclied boldly in and made for 
the Karbari’s house, and he informed the chief 
I had arrived. I w'aited most patiently, according 
to custom, till the chief sent for me, and as this 
was not till 9pm I became somewhat anxious. 
All this time I was surrounded by the men, women 
and children of the village, who clustered round 
me in hundieds exclaiming in wonder at my 
white skin On the chief sending for me I went 
to his house, and though at first he was inclined 
to be grumpy we soon became chatty over several 
bottles of rum which I produced, I spent the 
next day with him and gave him more rum and a 
small present of rupees, he giving me a handsome 
cloth. The third day I went away well satisfied 
with my visit and returned to Demagin, my 
starting-point, through three other Haulong 
chiefs’ villages, in all of which I was w’ell received. 
In one village, where Lallura was the chief’s name, 
I as usual produced rum and made merry with 
the chief and his friends. Unfortunately I found 
the rum running short, and in an evil moment 
I had it watered on the quiet to make the supply 
last longer. But the chief spotted it at once, 
and was loud in his wrath at my giving him, as 
he said, *'w^ater” and not spirit, I was at my 
wits’ end and in desperation produced my only 
bottle of whisky: he tasted it, and, with his eyes 
up-raised, exclaimed. '‘Words are not availabhi 
to express how delicious it is!” — and he very 
soon got drunk In Ms cups he boasted of his 
power and strength, etc., while his old wamors 
sitting alongside of him commenced chaffing him 
( he was lame I must mention from an accident 
to his hip when a boy), saying : “ You a warrior 
and a chief ? why, you can’t walk from one village 
to another,” and so on. This little story shows 
what I have said previously, that no outward 
respect is paid to a chief, and that they have 
a great craving for strong drinks. 

My next visit to Sayipuia was in December, 1887 . 
on this occasion I knew my ground better, was pro- 
vided with more authority to deal with him, and 
last but not least, had a supply of rupees. Accord- 
ingly I asked him to swear an oath of friend- 
ship with me according to XitishM customs, 
and he at once agreed, and the following morning 
was fixed for the ceremony, which took place as 
follows. A gydl was tied in the open space facing 
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tlie cliief’s house. Sayipuia came out dressed in 
his best, which was a very handsome cheek cloth, 
with an enormous plume made o£ the tail feathex’S 
of the hhim-rdj, or mocking bird, izi his hair, and 
a spear in his right hand. He called me to him 
close to the gydli and both of us, holdmg the 
spear in our right hands, simultaneously plunged 
it into the brute’s ribs. Sayipuia drew out the 
spear and taking the warm blood in his hand 
smeared his and my hands, Lice and legs with its 
blood, and then holding up the spear called out in 
a loud voice that all might hear as follows : — 

When the big streams and little streams shall 
dry up in these hills, then and not before shall 
this white man be mme enemy what is mine is 
his, and by this oath you all know him to be my 
friend!” 

The ceremony over, we adjourned to the chief’s 
hoube and ratified the oath in numerous flagons 
of home-brew^ed rice-beer Now I luckily happen 
to possess a strong head and this has stood me m 
good stead, as one must drink with these people if 
one wishes to thoroughly adapt oneself to their 
customs The drink is passed round in horns 
(generally a tame gydVs) and their principle is 
^‘no heel taps,” each person reversing his horn to 
show he has emptied it. I was mnch amused on 
one occasion at one of these dunking bouts by 
Sayipuia exolaming ''This is indeed a chief: 
why we can’t even make him drunk. The Lushais 
carry this drinking to such an extent that it is a 
common thing for the rice of last year’s crop to 
be exhausted before the new crop is ripe, owing to 
the vast quantities consumed in manufacturing 
their drink As a rule the Lushais are not quarreb 
some in their cups, but when they have had as much 
as they can stand they quietly lie down on the floor 
and sleep off their drunkenness Instances of 
quarrelling do of course occur, and I remember 
once, when sitting in a chief's house, one of his 
young warriors kept coming up to where I was 
sitting by the chief and bothering me to give him 
tobacco, to look at my arms, legs, etc, till I lost 
patience and told him to desist The chief, too, 
seeing I was getting angry, remarked: “Amro! 
he vayAall-^ong-a thitn-ur-in sakei-aug-hok ’’ — 
'' Be quite, these foreign chiefs when angry are like 
tigers I took this as a gentle hint and landed 
my young friend one straight between the eyes, 
much to his discomfiture. To my astonishment, 


instead of there being a row, I was applauded for 
what I had done, and the next day this same young 
fellow and I became quite friendly! 


THE TEMPTATION OF ZOROASTER. 

BY L. 0. CASARTELLL 

[In the long 19tli or chapter of the 
V endtdad, the first book contained in the Avestcif 
occurs this remarkable temptation of the great 
Eranian prophet, which reminds one of the 
temptation of Buddha by the fiend M^ra, 
poetically rendered by Sir Edwin Arnold in the 
sixth book of his Light of Asia, The present 
attempt at a not too literal metrical rendering is 
based on the Zend text (xix. 1-35), paitly eked out 
by the Pehlevi version j’- 

Now from the Noith, from regions of the North, 
Forth Auro-Mainyus rushed, the murderous one, 
Demon of demons . then he, evil-minded 
And slayer of many men, thus spake aloud : 

“ Hence, fiend, and slay the holy Zarathust ’ ” 
And Bfit the fiend, the murderous, who deceives 
The souls of men, came rushing down upon him. 
But Zarathustra prayed the sacred prayer,^ 

The praises of the good Creation and the Law. 
And lo ^ the fiend, the murderous, who deceives 
The souls of men, in terror fled away, [me I 
And screamed ; “0 Axuo-Mainyus, thou fcormentest 
I see no sign of death upon the Holy One ! ” 

But Zarathustra in his spirit saw 
How wicked demons plotted for his death 
Then fearless and unmoved he rose, and stepped 
Forth ’gainst their enmity, whilst in his hands 
He bare a sling of mighty stones, which God 
Had given to him , and o’er this broad, round earth, 
Where runs the river with its lofty banks, 

He carried them, and thus aloud proclaimed : 

" Cruel Auro-Mainyus ! lo ’ I come to smite 
Thy ill-creation, thy demons, and the^fiend, 

The spirit of Idolatry ^ to combat till such time 
As Saoshyant shall come, the Saviour, 

The Victor, from the great Sea to the East.”® 


^ From Trubner’a Record, May 1890. ^ xiie Ahima-Vairya prayer. ® The mythological Lake Kau^oya, 
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But evil-minded Axiro-M»ninjiis cried: 

O smite not my creation, Zaratlmst 1 
Thou art King Fourushaspa’s son, and thou 
Art boin of human mother : lo I renounce 
The Law of Mazda, and thou shalt receive 
Reward as great as Yadaghno the Chief 
But Zarathustra : “ I will not renounce 
The holy Law of Mazda 1 Sooner may 
Body and soul and intellect dissolve 1 
Quoth Auro-Mainyus • “ By what weapon, say, 
Wilt thou then smite ? or how wilt thou destroy 
My creatures and creation ? 


Answer made 

The holy Zarathust ; “ Sacred vessels* 

And holy prayers, these are my trusty arms. 
With these words will I smite and every way 
Destroy thee, baneful-minded Auro-Mainyus ! 
The Boly Spirit made these sacred woids, 

And the Immortal Saints,^ the strong, the wise. 
Have them proclaimed I 

And thereupon he prayed 
The sacred prayer. The demons yelled aloud, •— 
The wicked, Evil-minded Ones, — and fled, •— 
Fled to the lowest depths of murky hell ! ® 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LIFE-INDEX . BUILDINGS. 

Some time ago I was told that a wealthy 
(trade! ) of LudhiAiuS, in the Punjab never 
left off building or rebuilding his house, 
because it was deemed to be unlucky for a 
man not to be constantly adding to or renew- 
ing his dwelling. This is undoubtedly a case 
of the Life-Index. Masson, in his Journeys in 
Bilochisian, etc (YoL I, p 49), notes a similar 
idea. He says that the Nawfiib of Ttok never 
left off building, as a faqir had told him that 
his prosperity depended on his never ceasing to 
build. In Egypt there was a tradition in the 
family of Mahomet All, the Khedive, that the 
family was doomed to fall if it left off 
building (Dicey's Story of the Khedivate, 

p 68.) 

Does this belief, (or some similar idea), explain 
why eastern rulers always endeavour to found a 
new capital ? In Persia and in Egypt the 
palace of the ruler is not used after his death, 
but a new one is built for the new ruler, and the 
old one deserted. The necessity for a new palace 
naturally leads to tlie establishment of a new 
capital. 

This tendency to move the site of the ruler’s 
capital is exemplified in many of the Punjab 
States. Thus, Sirmfir is the oldest known capital 
of the State of that name, and several capitals 
were founded and abandoned before the modern 
capital of Nahan was built Delhi itself is ap- 
parently an illustration of the same custom. 

The point is of some historical interest 
The sudden appearance of a new capital in the 
ancient history of India or the East may not indi- 
cate a change of dynasty, but may merely be due 


to the establishment of a new capital by a new 
,<luler. The new capital would then give its name 
to the State, and so we should have the frequent 
and bewildering appearance of new kingdoms in 
ancient Hindu history. It would be of mterest 
to know how far the custom prevails. 

H. A Rose, 

Snpdt, of Ethnography, Ptmjah. 

8th Jan, 1903, 

[Changes of capital in Burma were frequent, 
bnt not necessarily dynastic and not necessarily 
made on the accession of every mlor. If a 
dynasty lasted long enough, the capital, as I 
understand, was changed about every 40 years, 
and generally to a site but a few miles off, advan- 
tage being taken of a fresh accession to the throne 
to make the change. It is, of course, possible that 
the custom had a superstitious origin, but in 
practice two practical points came into considera- 
tion a political one in connecting a new or shaky 
dynasty with a famous site, a niodico-religious one 
indepaitmgfiom a site that the insanitary habits 
of the people had practically made no longer in- 
habitable. There is no doubt that Mandalay 
would in ordinary circumstances have been suc- 
ceeded by a new site on King Thibaw^s death for 
sanitary reasons, just as the Burmana told mo 
that the change from Amarapura to Mandalay 
(8 miles or so) was made after King Mindon's 
accession (1852 or thereabouts) fundamentally on 
sanitary grounds. Mandalay Hill was an old and 
famous Burmese shrine. This mixing up of 
practical and religious or superstitious customs 
is, of course, a very old human phenomenon.— 
Ed] 


^ The mortar and oiip for the haoma j o The Ameshof^pontas, 

« THs last verse is taL. , '-om the very end (0 ^7) of the Fargard. It appears to have been misplaoed and i 


belong here. 
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NOTES ON THE INDO-SCYTHIANS. 

BY SYLVAIN IBTI. 

Extracted and rendered into English, with the author' s permission , fr om the 
Journal Asiatique," Juty-Dec., 1896, pp. 444 to 484, and Jan.-June, 1897, pp, 5 to 4S, 

hy W. R. Philipps. 

(Continued Jrom p. 389 ) 

PART II. — HISTOBICAL TEXTS. 

T his second article by M. Levi, in the Journal Asiatique, Jan.-June, 1897, pp. 5 to 26, 
cannot be much condensed. What here follows is practically a translation of the whole 
of it. As before, the figures in thick type in square brackets mark the pages of the original. 

[5] Chinese annals allow ns to clearly follow the vicissitudes of the Tue-tchi, from the 
time when they were pushed on by the Hioung-non about 165 B. C., until their establishment 
in the territory of the Ta-hia, south of the Oxus. But from the time when the Tue-tchi come 
into contact with India, the deplorable fatality which weighs on Indian chronology seems to 
extend also to Chinese evidence. Two documents refer to this obscure period ; both have 
been long known, but the conclusions claimed to be drawn from these obscure texts demand 
a new examination. 

[0] The first passage is found in the Annals of the Second Han Dynasty. It runs 
thus ; — 

“When the Tue-tchi were conquered by the Hioung-nou, they went among the Ta-hia, 
“ divided their kingdom into five principalities, which were • Hieou-mi, Choang-mo, Koei-choang, 
“ Hi-t’un, Tou-mi. About a hundred years afterwards, Kieou-tsieou-k’io, the prince of 
“ Koei-choang, attacked and subdued the four other principalities, and constituted himself 
“ king of a kingdom which was called Koei-choang. This prince invaded the country of the 
“ A-si; he sensed upon the territory of Kao-fou, destroyed also Po-ta and Ki-pin, and became 
“ completely master of those countries. Kieou-tsieou-ki’o died at eighty years ; his son Ten-kao- 
“tchin ascended the throne; he conquered T’len-tchou [India], and appointed generals 
“there, who governed in the name of the Tue-tchi” [see translation by Speoht: ^Itudes sur 
VAsie Centrals, J. A., July-Dee., 1883, 324). • 

The compiler Ma Toan-hn, who reproduced this account, joins it straight on to the journey 
of Tohang-k’ien, who visited the Tue-tchi about 125 B. 0, and returned to China about 122. 
The interval of time indicated seems thus to be counted from the journey of Tohaug-k’ien ; 
the year 2$ B. C. would oohsequently be the approximate date of the accession of the Knshanas.^ 
But we must [7] attend to the ordinary methods of this much-vaunted encyclopedist, if we 
want to get at facts; Ma Toan-lin has joined the two extracts together, without troubling to 
co-ordinate them. The original text clearly indicates the submission of the Ta-hia as the starting 
point of the calculation ; but the actual date is none the less not determined by it. Specht 
0tudes 324, note 4) proposes arbitrarily to put the conquest of the Ta-hia after 24 A. D., 
because the History of the first Han ” dynasty “ makes no mention of it,” This reason is quite 
inadmissible: the accounts of foreign peoples, incorporated in the Annals, do not pretend to 
trace a complete history of all these peoples ; the compiler contents himself by inserting tho 
information obtained from time to time, by chance of circumstances. The testimony of the 
official history teaches us that, from the beginning of the Christian era, relations between the 

1 CJ. Lassen, Ind, Alt, II.®, 372, where the opinions of earlier interpreters are oolleeted. The difficalty of 
making use of Ohmese doenmeTits, without going to the originals, is seen clearly in what Lassen himself has 
written here. He accepts without dispute Ma Toan-lm’s df-^a, ’ regards with susnioion the original testimony 
of tho History of the Second Han Dynasty , he in fact confuses this dynasty with > petty Han dynasty, which 
reigned from W to 051 A. D, 
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Han and tlie western watershed of the Pamirs had entirely ceased. Earlier still, the emperor 
Youaa-ti (48 — 33 B. 0.) had given up the idea of avenging the insult paid to his ambassador by l 
king of Ki'pin “because the country was impassable, and communications by the Hindu Kush wcu'e 
cut off ” His successor, Tch’eng-ti (82 — 7 B. 0.) also refused to renew relations with Ki-pin, because 
these criminal tribes were separated from China by impracticable [8] passes’’ (see A. Wylie: Notes 
on the Western Regions^ translated from the Tsien-Han-chou, book 0(5, part 1 : in Journal Anthro-' 
pological Inst., 1880, 20-78 : account of Ki-pin). Ki-pin on the north-west bordtu’od on iht‘ 
Yue-tchi ; thus, from that moment, the same obstacles isolated them from China, and their destinies 
consequently ceased to interest the imperial court. An argument a siUntio^ applied to the chronology 
of that period, is thei'efore out of place. But, as a matter of fact, the History of the First Han 
Dynasty mentions the conquest of the Ta-hia by the Yue-tchi several times. The account of 
the Yue-tchi j translated by Specht, says expressly: ^‘The Yue-tchi Avent very far away, passed 
“beyond Ta-wan, fought the Ta-hia in the West, and subdued them. Their cliief then fixed his 
“residence north of the river Wei (Oxus).” And it adds almost immediately afior : “ The Ta-hia 
“ had no sovereign or chief magistrate ; each city (villo), eaib small town (bourgade), was gofvt'rncd 
“ by its magistrate. The people were weak, and afraid of war. When the Yue-tchi arrived, they 
“ submitted to them” 0tudes, 322). 

It is useless to try to distinguish two successive phases of the occupation, first submission, then (Com- 
plete conquest. The History of the Second Han Dynasty, which deals with the most prosperous ptudod 
of the Yue-tohi, names Lan-cheu^ as their capital ; and so does the History of the First Ilan Dynasty. 
[9] We know also from the testimony of Seu-ma Ts’ien, based upon Tchang-klen’s report, that Lan- 
cheu was the capital of the Ta-hia’s territory. Therefore the Yue-tchi must have become mastors of that 
territory. Lastly, the History of the Second Hau Dynasty, which reproduces and expressly corrects the 
division of the Yue-tchi into five principalities, as indicated in the History of the First Han Dynasty, 
states in addition that the division was accomplished at the expense of the Ta-hia. “ They went among 
the Ta-hia and divided their kingdom into five principalities . . . Thus the History of the 
First Han Dynasty expressly mentions the submission of the Ta-hia, and attests th© annexation of 
their territory to the dominion of the Yue-tchi. The subjugation of the [10] Ta-hia by the Yue-tchi 
is again formally recalled in the account of Ki-pin : “ Formerly when the Hioung-nou subjugated 
“ the Ta Yue-tchi, these emigrated to the West, conquered the Ta-hia ; whereupon the king of 
“ the Se [ 'Sakas]^ went to the south and reigned over [11] Ki-pin ” (see Wylie, loc. (uf.). This event, 
therefore, took place [12] before the end of the First Han Dynasty, and doubtless at the epoch when 
frequent communications with the Si-yu (West) enabled its vicissitudes to be followed. We nro 
even able to fix the time more closely. Seu-ma Ts’ieu, who composed his historical Memoirs about 
a hundred years before the Christian era, inserted in them, chapter 123, a long account of Tchang- 
k^ien’s journeys Ins information regarding the Yue-tchi and Ta-hia almost literally agr(‘e 3 with 
the account in the History of the Han, and shews au identical origin ; the two historians have 
faithfully reproduced Tchang-k’ien’s account. Seii-ma Tn’icn says : “ The Ta-hia had no sove- 
“ reign ; each 9 ity, each town elected its chief. The soldiers were weak and cowardly in battle, only 
“ good foi carrying on trade. The Yue-tchi came from the West, attacked them, defeated them, and 
“ established their soveieignty “ (see Kingsmill ; The Intercourse of China with Eastern Turhesian 
and the Adjacent Countries in the Second Cenhirg B. C., in J. M. A, S., N, 8„ XIV. (1882), 82. 
Seu-ma-Ts’ien’s text is almost entirely identical with the Tsien-Han-ohou), 

Thus the submission of the Ta-hia was an accomplished fact by the time of Tchang-k’ien's 
journey about 125 B, 0. These data are confirmed and spocifiiod more distinctly in Tchang-k’ien’s 
biography contained in the History of the First Han Dynasty (Tsien-Han-ckou, book 61 ; trans. 
Wylie : he. cit. Appendix). 


^ See the sp^oial note, ** Lan-cheu , Tushkalavati,’’ on page 422 below. 

® 1^66 the special note, “the identity of the Se and the Sakae,” on page 48S below. 
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When Tchang-khen, after his long captivity among the Hioiing>nou, finally arrived among the 
Yue-tchi, the widow of the king slain by the Hioung-nou [13] had succeeded him, and they had sabja- 
** gated the Ta-hia.’^ Tchang-k’ien’s report to the emperor marks still more clearly the series of facts. 
Expelled from their territory by the Hioung-nou (165 B. 0,), the Yue-tchi had invaded the country 
of the Ou-suenn, their neighbours to the west, and bad slain their king Nan-teou-mi ; then, con- 
tinuing their march towards the west, they had attacked the king of the Se (Sakas), and the Se had 
fled very far away to the south, abandoning their lands to the Yue-tchi. But Nan“teoa-m~/s sou 
Koenn-mouo, an orphan from the cradle, had been miraculously nourished by a wolf, and afterwards 
sheltered by the king of the Hioung-nou ; when he became a man, he attacked the Yue-tchi, who 
fled away to the west, and went to settle themselves upon the territory of the Ta-hia. This involves 
an interval of at least twenty years between the defeat of the Ou-suenn and fche submission of the 
Ta-hia; the first event took place a little after 165 ; the second was therefore about 140 B. 0., and 
was a pretty long time before Tchang-k’ien’s arrival among the Yue-tchi. If the accession of the 
Kushana dynasty follows the submission of the Ta-hia by about a century, it must be placed about 
the middle of the first century B, 0. 

The names of the two first Kushana kings mentioned in the History of the Second Han 
Dynasty cannot be identified with certitude. Cunningham (in Cavs of the Tcchctriy Kn^hdns 
or Yue4iy in Numismatk Chrontcle, 1889, 268-311) has proposed [14] to identify Kieou-tsieou-kio, 
founder of the dynasty, with the Kujulakadphises or Kozolakadaphes of the coins, who struck 
them first with the Greek king Hermaios, and afterwards alone, and who uses on both semes 
the title Kushana Hemakadphises would in this case correspond to Yen-kao [tchenn]. 
The identity of these two names is admissible, for the character yen is frequently used to 
transcribe the Sanskrit syllable yam. The second Chinese document now about to be examined 
confirms and completes these data. 

The Compendium of the Wei, m a curious notice of Buddhism which the San-hoe-tchi has 
preserved for us, mentions the Tue-tchi. Pauthiex’(E^«;72en mHlwdique des f aits qui conoernent le 
ThianrtchUy 14) found this passage reproduced in the Account of India in the Pien-i-timy and 
translated it thus: The first year Yonan-tcheou of Ai-ti of the Han (2 years before our era), 
‘^King-lou, disciple of a learned scholar, received from the king of the Great Yue-tchi an envoy 
“ named I-tsun-keou ; he received at the same time a Buddhist book which said: ^He who 
** shall be established again, it is this man ! ’ Speoht(N‘oif 0 sur les Ytie-ickt, in /. A., Jan.-June, 1890, 
180-185) has learnedly discussed this translation ; he has gone back to the primitive text, has collected 
the variants introduced by compilers, and has formed an eclectic text in order to arrive at the following 
translation : “ [In Central India there was a holy man called Oha-liu-sJ. In the first of the years 
** Youan-tcheou of M-ti of the Han (2 years before our era), King-lou, disciple [16] of this teacher, 
received from the king of the Great Yue-tchi an envoy named I-tsun-keou, and gave km a Buddhist 
book which said : ‘In the kingdom, he who shall be raised again (upon the throne), it is tins 
man [16] Thus, according to Specht, King-lou is not [17] a Chinaman, but an Indian ; the 

Yiie-tchi’s envoy does not hand over a Buddhist text ; he receives one. The text^s undoubtedly 
difiS-Cult, but SpechPs modifications cannot be accepted. Omitting otber objections to them, we need only 
dwell on two essential points. [18] KingJou is certainly a Chinaman ; his name shews it ; his title 
removes all doubt. He is styled pouo-cheu ii-tzeu ; Pautbier translates this literally : “ disciple of a 
learned scholar.” But the title is not a vague one, as this translation seems to imply. The pouo-eheu 
h-izeu are the titular-students of the imperial college founded under Ou-ti, one of the First Han Dynasty 
m 124 B. C. The emperor Ou-ti, who had so gloriously extended the dominion of the Han, and who 
had sent Tchang-k’ien to explore the countries of the west, had wished to insure the establishment oC 
a nursery of officer-students, "‘nominated according to their meat, and promoted regularly by liicaus 
“ of examination,” The foundation edict assigned to them, among other employments, the office of 


* See the special note, “ King-lou and the supposed I-tsuu-keou ” on page 424 below. 
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assistaat annalists and trarellers cliarg’ed wiiJi the tluiy of.^nnin; ()\er Ihc im|H‘rial domain'^ (Biot : 
Essai sur Vhstoire tie V mstmcMon pnbliqm en Clime, 1U4, 100, 109 j. It in a renmrkahb amwi- 
clence that, among the officers sent to India to search for Buddhist book'^ in Mmg-ti's reign (6r>A.l>.), 
there were some pivio-oheu ti-tzeio (soo Kao sanq fokotm^ ch. I, p 1'*, biugr. of Ivasya Mataijga ; 
T'i/mn Vinq-fai-Gheu, composed by the emperor T'ai-tsouug of the Thing, 0274)50 ; Japanese edition, 
XXXI,, fasc, 7, idi pag ). 

How did King-Ion, a Ohinese official, outer into communications witli tln^ Yiiedein 1 Did he 
receive an envoy fiom the Yue-tchi long, as tho Compendium of the ITcK’ sihuuh to indieate? Was 
be intrusted with a mission to [19] the Yiie-tehi, as two texts of the 7th eoutury expreshly niute ? The 
question is a secondaiy one, and must stand over. Ihit th<‘ fact is ecnduin, that King4mi recinved 
Buddhist works from the Yue-tchi, and that by word of niouih. The reading of the two em^yelopm- 
dias, taidily compiled with the caiolessnoss cnstomaiy in that kind of work, cannot prevail agaimsi 
the original text of the Compendium^ supportoil as it is bi»sides I>y eonipilations still more nnnnu’ous : 
the GeogTiqiliy of the Things, Ma Toau-lin, and ih(» Dion-i-iicn. d'here is, moreover, an iiniopcudcnt 
ancient compilation, which coudrms tln^ reading in the CAmipmulium of the II hv, Tlu^ learned 
Tao-slnen (51)5-667), Hioueii-tsaug's contcmiporary and a zealous deftsuler of the Buddhist faith, 
reviewing the progress of rchgiou m China, thus reports Hus epismie ‘Mn the year Younn-tchcou, 
[20] of Ai-ti (2 years kdoiv, our era), Kiug-hien was sent into the kingdom of the (Ireaf Yiu’dehi ; 
** that 13 why, after having learnt hy heart sacred texts of the Buddha, he reiunnnl to Chinn, Thtm 
‘*by degrees the observances of the Buddha were practised.” The celedjrnicd Budilhist encycdopaKliu 
Faduen^tchou-lin, compiled by Tao-cheii in reports the fact in identical tenns (see Faduon*- 
tchoudin (Nanjio, 1482, Japan, ed,, XXXVL 6-10), chap. 12 (rt chap. 20 of tlie ecL of tlie 
Mings), p. 108*)* Although the name is slightly altered, tho agreement of two such important works 
piOTcs that at that period the Buddhist tradition regarding King-hien’s joiumey was quite fixed. Thus 
the fact remains. China received the sutras of the Jtuddha for the flrat time two years before Ohriat, 
and this through the Yuo4chi. 

By means of coins we can follow the religious history of the Yue-tchi from <he foundation 
of the Kushana dynasty. Here we may refer to Cunningham : Coino of the Kimhilm or Ormi Tue-H^ 
in Nmnismatw Chronicle^ 1892, 40-82 ; 9H- 159. The only divinitios on the coins of KujalakadphisGs 
and Hemakadphises arc the Greek Hdraklds ami tho Indian feiva ; ilcmakadpluHos even shoves 
a marked prediloctiou for Biva, who appears under dilToront aspects, alone, armed with the trisfda or 
accompanied by Nandi J The Buddha does not appear on [211 till Kanishka, and then at once 
begins to take a large place. Tho abrupt and triumphant introduction of the Buddha during 
this reign is a good commentary on the Buddhist legend : in tho glory suiTOimding tho name of 
Kanishka in Buddhist records, in the story of tho miraculous ciroumHianoos of his conversion 
predicted by tho Buddha himself, we can still see the great imi>ortanoo attachiHl at the time to the 


s We may, however, ootiBidor the expresBion ckeou . * . in the Compondiuta erf tli^ Wcl, ai a passive 

form, and therotee translate it : Ho was sent on a msBion , d* Wo thus ro-estabMih, in this particular 
point,, the agreement between the Oorapondium and Tao*Buicn. Bevdria also adopts tWj intwprotttion ; but 
thinks xt nooossary in this case to oonaider Ym-lchi-'wang^ ** the Hug of tho Great tue-tohi/’ as the real agent of 
the action expressed in tho passive, and 14$^ wi aa the plaoe-uamo governed by the verb ckmu ; ha thorefore tmiw- 
lates: “ King-lou was sent by tho king of tho Great Yue-tohx (/th, reooived from the king of the Great Yue-tehi 
*' a mission) to I-ts’un.*^ Bavdria, thinks he recognises nndor this transcription tho name of UdyEna or of Ujjayini. 

If we admit this explanation, the fact related still probably loads us back to the time of Kanishka* Master of 
a domimon which covered a part of India and of China, it was lawful for this prince, and for this prince alone, to 
employ a Ohineac official on a mission in Indian territory. 

6 O/i0-lUa-jpaw(y-lcht (Nanjio, 1470; Japan, ed., XXXY. 1, 1016) ’• y^uan^cheou^nien, ckou King*Hm wang 

Ta-Iue-toki fccuo. In ^ovung Feou-fo% Jclng^hocm Hun. Tmg^aheu dim king F$ou4*ou Uhui^hiaL 

,,t the epithet applied to Hemakadphisles on his coins, ought not perhaps to be translated by 

*‘th0 great lord^* or by mCLhiivarciaya “the master of the earth.*' The predominance of ^iva 
eml^lems, and al|o the ^igra^Uo usage so much in vogue later (kings of Valabhi, Harsha, eto,), seem to recommend 
another interprht^ktiOn s rn^hMvafois^a the devotee of Mahilvara (Siva) ♦** 
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conversioa of this barbarian. The spread of Buddhism towards the north-west had been for a long 
time stopped : now all at once the barrier was remored, and it could spread over a vast dominion 
under the patronage of a powerful sovereign ; with the prospect also of ultimately reaching the 
Tukharas, the Chinas, and many other still unknown peoples. Since the memorable reign of Asdka- 
Piyadasi, Buddhism had not enjoyed a triumph so full of promise. The episode of King-lou (ox 
Hing-hien) shews its first result in China . sixty years later, Buddhist priests were summoned to the 
‘Court of the Han by imperial order. 

The dates thus taken from different Chinese documents coiroborate each other. If the 
first [22] Kushana king came to the throne about the middle of the first century B.C,, we should expect 
to find the second of Ins successors about the beginning of the Christian era. Half a century leaves 
a normal space for the glorious reign of Kieou-tbieou-k’io, for Yen-kao-tchin’s conquests, and 
for Kanishka’s first years, Prom the Chinese point of view the question of the Tue4chi results also 
m the same chionological conclusions. Until the middle of the first century B. 0. the empire inter- 
venes m the affairs of the peoples who border upon India; the kings of Ki-pin, more than half Indian 
as they are, solicit and receive investiture from the Han, though they might afterwards cut the throats 
of Chinese envoys. But in Youan-ti’s reign (48 — 33 B. 0.) China gives up the idea of avenging 
an outrageous affront it has just received. In vain does Ki-pin, menaced by pressing danger, 
confess its fault and offer reparation to Touan-ti’s successor; Tch’eng-ti (32 — 7 B. 0.) imitates 
his predecessor’s prudent reserve, and doubtless abandons unfortunate Ei-pin to the invasion of the 
Yue-tchi, whom Kieou-tsieou-kho leads to conquest. From that time the First Han Dynasty is in its 
last struggles and comes to an end m the convulsions of civil war ; there is a rapid succession of feeble 
emperors, who lose their power, and usurpers contend for it. First the Trans-Pamirian states revolt, 
then the Cis-Pamirian piovmces, and aie separated from the empire. [23] In vam does the minister 
Wang-mang, a pretender to the throne, tiy to mgiatiate himself with the western countries by rich 
presents (4 A. D ). The year 8 of the Christian era maiks the official cessation of relations between 
China and Si-Yu (the West). According to the testimony of the impeiial historiographer, Pan-koii, 
the power of China in these regions was, at the end of the First Han Dynasty, in the year 23 
of the same era, reduced to nothing. If we believe the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-tsang, the inhentox of 
the Chinese supremacy was undoubtedly the king of the Kushanas, Kanishka. ‘‘The neighbouring 
** kingdoms were agitated by his renown, and the terror of his arms extended itself among foreign 
’“peoples, He organized his army and extended his dominions to the east of the Tsong-lmg (Bolor) 
mountains. The tributary princes, established to the west of the river (Yellow), dreaded his power, 
“and sent him hostages (Memoires, trans. Juhen, I. 42, 200). 

The Yue-tchi conqueror had taken away from the Han, not only their vassals, but also their title 
of sovereignty ; and the hostages, who formerly prostrated themselves before the Son of Heaven 
{fien-tzeu) at Tchang-ugan, now prostrated themselye3 before the Son of Heaven at 

Pushkalavatx or at Peshawar .8 

[24] If, as is generally done, we take Kanishka’s coronation as the starting-point fox the Baka 
era (78 A. D,), [25] we meet with an insurmountable difficulty. Pan-tchao’s yictoribns campaigns, 
pursued fox thirty years (73 — 102 A. D ) without interruption, at this very time restored Si-Tu to 
the empire, and carried Chinese arms beyond the regions explored by T’chang-kien, as far as the 
confines of the Grieco-Roman world.® By 73, the king of Khoten had made his submission ; several 
kings of that country followed his example, and gave their eldest sons as hostages for their fidelity. 
Kashgar, immediately after, returned to obedience. The two passes by which the way to the south 
debouches into India were in the hands of the Chinese. The submission in the year 94, after a long 
resistance, of Kharashar and of Kou-tch^ secured to China also the route to the north. The Yue-tchi 
had not renounced their previous supremacy without a struggle. In the year 90 the king of the 

8 See the special note, “ tlie t^ien-tzeu (devapatra) of the Yne-toM/' on page 426 below. 

» Be Mailla, Hvstoire g^nMe de U Chine (trans, from the T'onng-tien Kan-mou), 365 seqq. 
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Yue-tcH sent an ambassador to tkmaiul a Ohmcso princess in )uarriu,i;v. ran4rh ao, deetning the 
request insolent, stopped the ainlussador and sent him back, I'he king of th(‘ Yuc-Udn nuMul ait 
army of 70,000 horsemen under the orders of the Aiocroy Sio. Pan-icldnoks troops \\(‘rc idTrighted at 
the number, [26] and his gener.d had niuidt trouble to reasMiro them; howtn(‘i% he made thorn see 
tj^at the enemy, ’woin out by a loim march, ami by the fatigues (mdur<5tl in ('roBsmg the Tsoung-hng 
mountains, was not in a conditnm to attack them with ad\antage. Sio was van(|uibhed, ami tln^ king 
of the Yue-tchi did not fail to send (n^ery year the tribute imposed upon himd^ it was not Kanmhka, 
at the apogee of his leigu and pownu, who consented to such a humiliation. Only a diatimt guccessor. 
still powerful, but enfeebled, could liave submitted to it. 

[In connection with the als'us attention may he calhnl to the following articles in the Jfmrnal 
Asiatique: — (1) Nahajifma et /’f/v (Jaka, hy A. M. Boyer, duly-Dee., 1897, pp, 120451 ; (2) Ac/? 
Indo-Sephes ei V^ioquQ du rhjh>( r/e K/m^chka, les hy K. Hjiecht, ifAd. 

pp, 152-19B ; (3) Note addifunidl * .w Us hido-Scythrs^ by S. Levi, pp, 52CL5Jn ; (4) L(\i missums 
de Wang Sium-ts'e dans VIntU, by S. IjtSvi, dan.-dunt*, 1900, ])p. 101408; and (5) L'epoqnf 
de Kamsha, by A. M. Boyer, iM. pp. 520-579. 

[In the first article nanuMl, M. Boyer gives reavsons hir tliinking that the Saka era must lu‘ held, 
not to begin with tlie coronation of Kamshka, hut from the accession of the Kshatrapa Nahapiina, 
whom inscriptions and coins s1k‘W to have ruled over Snrrislitra, Avauti, and part of the west laiast (d 
the Dekkan, and who seems toluue been a t^nka eompieror frmn the uortlewest. He places the 
accession in 78 A. 1)., the generally accepted yiuir for the Ix'ginning of the era. 

[In the second article, M. H]»eclit combats the conclusions M. Levi drew from Ohinese sources, 
and in particular Ids view that Kniiishka was master of a part of China, ami that his reign began 
about B. 0. 5. With one part of these criticisms M. Levi has dealt in the fourtli article named 
just above, pp. 447 fL, as will be seen in a coniimmtion of th<w Notes. 

[In the remaniiug article, M. Boyer argues that, though Kauishka ilid not inaugurate tiu^ “Haka 
era, ho did, as a matter of fact, begin to reign about the cud of the first century of tln^ (Ihristian oia. 

[It is unfortunately not possihlo now to do moi<‘ than thus briidly allude to the interesting 
articles by MM. Boyer and Speebt, which bring together ami disiniss so much informatum from 
Chinese sources bearing on the ancient history of India. Some notes from M. Levi's additional 
articles specified above, (3) and (4), will bo given in Part IV.] 

SPEOIAIi NOTES. 

Lan-oheu ; PushkalEvati. 

(Seo page 4IH above, and note 2 ; 
original page H, note S, with an addition on page 42.) 

The seeming variant Kim-chru, in tho History of the First Ilan Dynasty, m only duo to 
confusion of two almost identical characters. Bou-rna T'sion and tho Ilisiory of the Second 
Han Dynasty guarantee tho roadlng£a7i-c/i^^ft. Tho word Um designatoB plants from which 
blue dyes are extract ed ; and tho analogy of tho name Jloa-chmi “ (tho town) of fluwors,’’ to 

10 Do Mailla, 304. The original pa^sago ib found in the biography of Pan-ich’ao, ffBoudian-chou^ chap. 77, p. 4«. 
Tather de Mailla’s Eiatoire seems to furnish anotbor important datum regarding the Yue-tohi in tho time of Pan- 
tch’ao. ** In the year 94, Pan-toh’ao, having made eight kingdoms of Si-yn tributary to China, asHombh^d their 
** forces and attacked Kouang, king of Yue-obi, whom he put to death’’ (EUt p. 397). But the original 
(Beou-han-chm, chap. 77, p. 4^ designates Koxiang as king of Yen-ki (Kharashar). T)o Mailla, who transcribes 
this name Ten4ch% has by some mistake in writing substituted Ym-oM for it in his translation. There is no 
doubt about the reading in the original, for Pan-toh’ao passes from there into the kingdom of Kieou-tse (Kouteh6), 
which actually borders onYon-ki. — The biography of Pan-tch’ao notes also, on another occasion, the submission 
ot the Yue.?t'ohi to Ban-toh’ao. ** In this time the Yuo-tchi had just intermarried with the K’ang-kiu (Fergana), and 
“they were xelatedl. Then Tch’ao sent ambassadors with rich presents to the king of the Yue-tchi, while inviting 
“ him to shew clearly to the king of K’ang-kiu the real truth. The king of K’ang-kiu disbanded his soldiers/’ 
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designate Knsumavatl, i, e, Pataliputra, leads us to believe that Lan-oheii is not a transcript, 
but a translation. Lan-clieu in tkis case would correspond to Pashkalavati or Pushkaravatl, 
(the town) of the blue lotus.” The importance of this citj is attested bj Strabo, Pliny, the 
Periplus, Ptolemy and Arrian; according to Taranatha (p- 62), king Kanishka's son had estab- 
lished his royal residence there A story of Asvaghosha (Sutralamkara,p. 87* ) has for hero 
a painter of the kingdom of Pushkalavati (Pou-kie-lo-wei). Beal (Buddhist Literature %% Cluna^ 
136) read Pou-kie-la, translated it by “ Bactria.’^ and pointed oat this passage as a proof 
that the viharas of India were at an early time decorated by artists from Bactriana, where 
Greek art dominated The territory of the Ta-hia, according to Seu-ma-Tshen, bordered on 
India, and was situated south of the Oxus. The position of Pushkalavati fits in with these 
indications. 

The same story is reproduced iu the 'Fa-iouen-ohou-diu (XXXVI., 6, p. 43* ; chap. 21 of the 
Japanese edition) from the Tche4ou-lun of Nagarjuna (Nanjio, 1169) ; but in this version 
Pushkalavati is designated as ‘‘the capital of the Yue-tchi (Ta Yue-ichi Fou-lcte-lo The 

Ta-pei King (Maha-karuna-puridarika-sutra , Nanjio, 117 ; Japan, ed., XI., 9, p. 87^ ) designates 
Fou'hiaAa-'po-ti (Pushkalavati) as the “ royal residence.” The identity of Lan-cheu and Push- 
kalavati seems thus well established. 

The identity of the Se and the Sakas. 

(See page 418 above, and note 3 ; 
original page 10, note 1.) 

The identity of the Se and the Sakas, though disputed by Lassen (Ind, Alt., p. 376), 
cannot, however, be doubted. The character Se, used to denote the name of this people, is 
regularly employed in transcribing from Sanskrit to represent the sound saha, for example in 
Ou-po-se, “ upasaka,” Mt-cha^se, “ maliisasaka.” In fact, Indian tradition, so often rashly 
impeached, distinguishes two races and two dynasties of Scythian invaders. 

The Paranas class the Saka kings and the Tukharas or Tusharas (Tochari, Tou-ho-lo) 
alongside of the Yavana kings. The Vayu P. counts 10 Sakas ; the Matsya P., 18 ; the Vishnu 
P., 16 ; the Bhagavata alters the name into Kankas, and also counts 16 of them. The number 
of Tukhara kings is uniformly 14. A duration of 300 years (Brahman^a) or 380 (Vayu, 
Matsja) is assigned to the Sakas, and 500 (Matsya 7000 ?) to the Tusharas. 

The chronological tradition of the Jainas, summed up in their versus memoriahs (L A, 11. 
p. 362), ignores the Tukharas, and only recognises one Saka (Saga), who reigned four years ; 
this Saka is evidently the Shahaaushahi of the Sakakula associated with the history of Kala- 
kacharya (r/. Jacobi, Z, D, (?., XXXIV [1880], 247-318, and Leumanu, XXXVII, 
[1883], 493-521). 

Among the Buddhists, 'a passage of the Samjuktagama, quoted in a Chinese compilation 
of the 5th to 6th century (Ohe-kia-pou, by Seng-iou, about the year 500; Nanjio, 1468 ; 
Japanese edition, XXXV. 1, p. 71^, end), predicts the simultaneous dominion of the Ye-po-no 
(Yavanas) to the north, of the Che-hia (Sakas) to the south, of the Po-la-p^o (Pahlavas) to the 
west, and of the Teou-cha4o (Tusharas) to the east. The Vibhashasastra (Nanjio, 1279 ; Japan, 
ed., XXII. 9), translated into Chinese by Sanghabhuti in 383 A. D., in an interesting discus- 
sion mentions the language of the Tehen-tau (Chinese) and that of the Teou4chu4e (Tukhara) : — 
“ The Bhagavat knows the Tchen4an language better than the men of Tc}ien4an ; the Bhagavat 
knows the Teou-k'tti4e language better than the men of Teou4diu4e^^ (p. 59^). The Chinese 
version of another Buddhist text, the Povr‘$a-'Chen-Jcie-hing (Bodhisattva-oharya-nirdesa; Nanjio, 
1085), translated m 431 by Gunavarman, substitutes m an analogous passage the name of the 
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Tue-tchi for that of the Tnkharas ; he enumerates amonpf the “ parlors inKrioorB*’ the sounds 
of the Idngdom To--pi4o (Dravida), the sounds of Siu-te^ Yue-iohi^ Ngan'-$% and T€hen‘-tam 

(chap. 2 ; Japan, ed., XV*. 1, 33^')* 

The Maha-Bharata frequently names the Tukharas, almost always asROCiatod with tho 
Tavanas and Sakas, and even also with the Pahlavas and Chinas, as in the preceding passage 
of the Samynktagama (M. Bh., 2, 1850 j 3, 1990, 12350 ; 6, 8297 ; 8, 3652 ; 12, 2429 ). 

Lassen {Ind> Alt., II s, 381) identiBed the Ta-Yue-tohi with the Tochari of the classics, that 
is to say with the Tukharas. So did von Richthofen, quite apart from chronological specula- 
tion (China, I., 489, n. 5), 

If the name of the Takhara dynasty has not yet been found in docnmentB, we need not bo 
surprised. ‘‘ All the countries, in speaking of the sovereign, call him king of the Koei-choang 
(Kouchans). The Han (Chinese), according to their ancient denomination, call them 
Ta-Tue-tchx’* (ILeouSan-chou^ ap. Speclit, Zoo. ct7.). 

Later, the name of the Tnrushkas (Toa-Uue) was substituted for that of tlio Titklmras 
{Tou-hoAo), The formation of this new race-name has a siJriking analogy with the formation of 
the royal names Kanishka, Hushka and VaHushka ; an identical parallelism seems to be precisely 
established between the Greek transcriptions of these words : Kanerki, Hoorki, for Kanishka, 
Huvishka, Tourkoi for Turushka. The more delicate Sanskrit notation seems to have differen- 
tiated two utterances confused into one in Greek and Chinese ; Tourkoi and Tou-knio on one 
side, Turushka on the other, imply an original such as Tour + + ka> and the unknown 

quantity is no doubt the very strong guttural aspirant which Greek has tried to represent by a 
tfib (of. below, in Part IIL). Kanishka is thus expressly designated as a Turushka (Jiajaiar^f 
L, 170) j the Turk! kings, who occupied Gandhara in the 8th century, claimed him as the 
ancestor of their race (Itinemive cFOi/rK^ong, J, A., July-Dee., 1895, 866), 

An indication in Hemachandra, which seems hitherto to have escaped notice, well confirms 
the nationality of these kings. “ Turushkas tu Sdkhapah syuK (v. 969). The sakht of this text 
are certainly the sdhi of the Rajatarahgim, kings of Gandhara. 

King-lou and the supposed l-tsuu'-keou. 

(See page 419 above, and note 4 , 
original page 15, note 1.) 

Specht takes the original of I-tsun-keou to he Hushka, while he declines to examine 

this Hushka was the first of the three Turushka kings named in the history of Kashmir.’^ 
The ordinary rules of transcription and the usage of the language are radically opposed to this 
interpretation. Specht admits that the character i represents here, as an exception, tbe sound 
ou; but in fact this character is constantly appropriated for transcribing the Sanskrit i The 
character is^un is not found in transcription ; an homophonous letter is indicated by Julien as 
the equivalent of the Sanskrit chlian m Krakuchchhanda. But Hushka is written in Sanskrit 
with the cerebral sibilant, which has no connexion with the low aspirated palatal employed in 
Krakuchchhanda; finally, if keou represents ka in Julien’s method, it is, by characteristic 
exception, in the sole name Kanaka-muni But the initial syllable of this name is actually 
uncertain; in Pah, confirmed by Asoka’s inscription in Nepal, the form Konagamana is 
employed, thus explaining the use of the sound k^eou = hu, ko Sanskrit, in the Chinese tran- 
scription. This parallelism of two forms, Ivanakamuni and Konagamana, seems to appear 
again between the classical form Sakyamuni (Buddha) and the form CAKAM ANO (BO¥A 0 
on Kanishka’s coins. The normal transcription of I-tsnn*keon would give I-cbhan-ko, which^ 
is very wide of Hushka. 
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But the word does not here have a simple phonetic f auction ; it combines with the 

following word cheou^ ^‘to receive the two terms form a common phrase, with the sense of ore 
reot^ere^ to receive orally ; and this phrase has its counterpart in the equally common phrase 
h'eou^cheou^ signifying ore tradere^ to communicate orally’’ (see, for example, DtcL Coiwreur, s- v. 
cheou). For examples of “ to receive orally,’^ compare, for instance, Sew-wza 

ch, XIV, seventy disciples received orally his indications ; ” and Fo-tsoU'-t’ong-ki, 

ch. XLIIL 98** : “ He received orally the knowledge of Sanskrit/’ 

As to the characters i-tdun, if we give up the idea of finding a transcription in them, we 
are able to give them a positive meaning. The word i is a demonstrative pronoun; means 
‘Ho preserve ; ” the first phrase would then be translated thus: ‘HCmg-lon received an envoy 
from the king of the Great Yue-tehi, he preserved, having received them orally, Buddhist 
texts.” We must in any case give up the idea of finding in the second phrase a prediction 
regarding the throne. We can translate word by word: diciitur) iterum imttt}i,{isse) q%%. ilh 
homo e$t, “ When one speaks of the second founder, it is this man.” This indication justifies 
the insertion of the episode in the account of the Buddha in the Compendium of the Wei, The 
Buddha is the first founder of the religion; King-lou, who introduced it into China, is the 
second. 

Another interpretation is also possible. If we join the word ioue to the preceding phrase, 
we must translate: ^^recepii libros buddhicos dicientes) : iterum institu(tt) qui, tile vir estf The 
reference in this case could not be to Kmg-loa ; it must be to the personage named a little 
further back. The account, in fact, after having treated shortly of the Buddha and his coun- 
try, adds : teou ieou die?m jenn mmg Cha-liu^ “ etiam est sanctus vir nomine Cha-liu.” The 
name implies a Sanskrit form such as Sa-ryu. If we bear in mind that here we are not dealing 
with a scholarly transcription, the name at once suggests S&ripatra, Pali Siiriputto, Piakrit 
Sarivutto, whence for example, m Singhalese, Senyuit (Spence Haidy always gives the name 
under this form). The important place given to this disciple, the title of dharmasendpati^f 
“marshal of religion,” bestowed upon him, allow us to suppose that he has been designated as 
“ the second founder of the law/’ This interpretation would have the advantage of accounting for 
the brief inserted phrase : ieou ieou, etc., and of establishing, by its means even, a logical con- 
nexion between the short account of the Buddha, and the episode of King-lou. Examined in 
this light, the account is even thrown into unexpected relief, and confirms the chronological 
conclusions here drawn from it. If the Buddhist works communicated to Kmg-lou in 2 B. C. 
thus glorified Sariputra above other disciples, even so far as to place him at the side of the Buddha, 
we have ground to believe that these works emanated from the school of the Abfaidharmay which 
claimed to be from him. Kem (Buddhismus, II. 352) observes that “ Sariputra had it yast repu- 
tation as the ideal type of the Abhidharmists.” The council of Kanishka seems to have 
marked the triumph of this school : Vasumitra, the president of the council, was one of the 
most celebrated Abhidharmists, and the five hundred arhats, who assembled there, were 
always designated as the authors of the great treatise on the Abhidharma : Abhidharma-maha- 
vibhasha-sastra. The exalted eulogy of Sariputra, recorded in the works communicated to King- 
lou, and thence brought into Chinese history, would be the immediate result of the council 
assembled by Kanishka. 

A passage from the leou-iang-tsa-tchou (Chap. II. p. 380), inserted in the Pai-hai (Bibl. 
nat., nouv. fonds 618^, VoL 9) communicated by Ohavannes, suggests, however, another interpre- 
tation. The work mentions the jouiney of Lao-tzeu into India, where he became the Buddha. 
“There are boobs of the discipline (hiai, vinaya) in nine myriads of sections ; there are there 
“precisely the sutras of second institution of the Great Yue-tchi which the Han (Chinese) have 
received/’ The legend, so wide-spread, and recalled in this passage, which makes Lao-tzeu 
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reappear in India under the name of the Buddha, allows us to class the Buddhist autras aa the 
mond {»^. iHtmi of the Chinese philosopher, who had given the 'tao-h king as his first inslUuiion. 
The iterum insMuior and the altera insHtutio would refer to the Buddha himself considered as 
the metamorphose of Lao-tzeu. 

The fien-tzeu (davaputra) of the Yue-tohi. 

(See page 42 1 above, and note 8 ; 
original page 23, note 2.) 

The fienriseu of the Yuo-tchi is expressly designated in a curious notice of India, incorpo- 
rated in the Chinese version of the Dvada&i-viliaraiiarsutra (Okeu-eul-iu-hing , Nanjio, 1374) : 
the author of the translation, dated 392, was the Sramaua Kalodaka, a native of the western 
countries. The sutra, a very short one, enumerates the movements of the Buddha during the 
twelve years of preaching. The account with which it ends has apparently escaped attention, 
though its date and the information contained make it of interest; a translation of the same is, 
therefore, given here : — 

In len-feau-ii (Jarabudvipa), there are 16 groat kingdoms, 84,000 towns, 8 emperors (houo-wamj), 
“ 4 Sons of Heaven (t’len-txeu). To the east there is the Son of Heaven of the Tsin [the Eastern. 
“ Tsin, 317-420, contemporaries of the traaslatotr Kalodaka] ; the people there are very prosperous. 
“To the south there is the Son of Heaven of the kingdom Tien-tehou (India); the country'pro- 
“ duces many renowned elephants. To the west there is the Sou of Heaven of Tu-t’si» (Boman 
“empire) ; the country produces gold, silver, precious stones m abundanc^e. To the north-west there 
“is the Son of Heaven of the Yue-tchi ; the country produces many good horses, 

“In the 84,000 towns, there are 6,400 kinds of men, 10,000 kinds of languages, fiO hnudredK 
“ of tho'Usands of myriads of groups (? kiou-tsm), 6,400 kinds Cf fish, 4,500 kinds of birds, 2,400 kinds 
“of quadrupeds, 10,000 kinds of trees, 8,000 kinds of plants, 740 various kinds of medicinal plants, 
“ 43 various kinds of perfumes, 121 kinds of gems, 7 kinds of perfect gems. 

“In the sea there are 2,500 kingdoms which live upO’U the five sorts of grain, 830 IdiigdornH 
“which live upon fish and turtles. There are 5 kings; a king commands 500 towns. The 
“ first king has for name (king of the) kingdom of Sen-li (Siiihala, s«Xa, Ceylon ? ). They only 
“ worship the Buddha there, and no heretical doctrines. The second king has name Kia-lo ; the 
“ country produces the 7 gems- The third king has name Pon-lo ; the country prodnees 42 kinds 
‘‘ ol perfumes and white glass (liou-h). The fourth king has name Ohe-yo ; the country prodnoes red 
“ pepper (piment) and ordinary pepper. The fifth king has name Na ngo ; the country produces the 
“ white pearl and glass (hou-li) of seven colours. In the five great kingdoms, the people of the 
“ towns are for the most part black and small. The distance between them is 650,000 k. After that, 
“ there is only the sea without inhabitants. One arrives at the precincts of the mountains of iron 
“ at 140,000 U” (Japanese ed., XXIV. 8, 3«».) 

The tradition which divides Jamhiidvlpa between four sovereigns, designated respectively “the 
master of men,” “the master of elephants,” “the master of treasures,” “the master of 
horses,” — (R^musat, Foe-koue-M, notes, p. 82; introduction to the Si-yu-ki, by Tchang-houe, in 
Julien, Mimoires de Hiouen Thsang, I., kxvi -Ixxvii.), — is evidently akin tO' the system of the 
four ‘‘ Sons of Heaven.” 


( To he continued,) 
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THE NIMBUS AND SIGNS OP DEIFICATION ON THE COINS OP THE 

INDO-SKYTHIAN KINGS. 

BY M. E. BEOUIN. 

{Translated from the Revue Numismatiquef IVme ger., Tome V, 1901, pp* 154-166,) 

[The following paper appeared in the Revue Nnmtsmatique, 1901, pp. 154-166; and as the 
subject is of considerable interest to Indian antiquarians, whilst the French journal may not be 
accessible to many of them, I have had the following translation made of Mons. Drouin’s valuable 
paper. — J, Burgess.] 

Mitch has been written on the subject of the halo or nimbus which surrounds the heads of 
deities, kings, and certain personages on coins, vases, paintings and sculptures of the pagan period. 
We know the TTpoa-oiTrov, * face like the sun’s,’ of Euripides, Homer’s goddesses, 

FdTrcXdpTrera ttoXX^, ® round whom all grace beamed.’ In Virgil, Pallas is nimbo effulgens, and she 
dissipates the darkness, dispulit umbras, by her brightness.^ The idea of radiance and light 
accompanying divinity is quite a natural one, of which the representation is to be found in the earliest 
Egyptian antiquities. On Assyrian cylinders is seen the shining nimbus round the head and body of 
divine personages receiving the homage of worshippers. In an inscription of Assurbanipal (7th 
century B. C.) and in the magic texts, Ishtar is spoken of ‘ with the flaming aureole,’ In the 
Catacombs, the faces of the holy martyrs are likewise surrounded by a luminous circle which dis- 
tinguishes them among the other figures of the wall paintings. No doubt the nimbus in Christian 
iconography, like so many other in&titutions, customs, feasts, and religious ceremonies, was only 
borrowed from paganism, 

[155] Not only are divinities represented with the luminous aureole,, or the circular nimbus : 
the Indo-Skythian kings claimed for themselves a celestial origin, and called themselves sons of 
heaven, like all the sovereigns of High Asia, — as the Sassanides later on, who were of divine race, — 
minochetri min Yezdun, Still later, the Greeks weie imitated in this by the Roman emperors ; 
they decreed to several of their kings the title of god, eE02, and the Osesars, even in their lifetime, 
were dim. 

Little has been said of the nimbus in numismatics. I wish to offer some observations on the 
subject of this symbol as ^we meet it on the coins of the Indo-Skythian kings and of them 
successors in ancient India. 

We must remember that the Indo-Skythian dynasty is that of the Great Kushans or Ta Yue-chi,. 
and succeeded the Makedoniau dynasty of 'Baktria and of North-Western India. About the year 
25 B. C. the Ta Yue-cH invaded the country to the south of the Paropamisos mountains (Hindu 
Kuh) under Hermseus ; their chief Kin Tsio Km (according to Chinese authors) had coins struck 
with the bust of Hermaeus under the name of Kozulo Koshana Kadphizes, Nothing special is on his 
coins, or on those of his successor Kadaphes, but on the beautiful gold pieces of Hvima Kadpisa 
or Kadphisfes II (OOHMO KAA<&ICHC) the shoulders of the king are surrounded by luminous 
rays or flames, and his bust appears to issue from clouds, like the gods of Greece, who envelope 
themselves with clouds to descend upon the earth. All these are the characteristics of deification or 
of apotheosis. 

With Kanishka, the first of the Tumshkas, appeared the nimbus, but only on some pieces, round 
the head of the king ; it is mach more frequent on certain gold pieces [156] of Huvislika. This 
sovereign is at once ornamented with the nimbus, flames and clouds, Wilson (Ariam Antiqua, 1841, 
pL xiii) has given drawings of ten copper pieces of this king in ten attitudes. One of them represents 
him mounted on an elephant, his head adorned with a radiated nimbus, and his bust surrounded with 


1 Ion, 1550 , Iliad, XIV. 182- H. 615. — J. B. 
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luminous rays ; the reverse bears the figure of the god Lunus, MAO, on foot, with the mmbus and 

the aureole ; on other coins Huvisliha is seated on a throne, cross-legged (the attitude eMlMmahdtd- 
jdsma), with a double luminous circle, or else seated with one leg hanging down (fnahar^U’-lila 
“royal relaxation^’) and a double nimbus, three lobed and radiated, surrounding the head and 
the bust. The coinage of this soTereiga presents a great variety of pieces, all interesting from an 
iconographic point oE view. 

Vasudfeva has simply the nimbus round his head, whioh is itself surmounted by a pointed tiara. 
This last type remains that of the ludo-Skythian Kushan kings, called Later Kushans, ■who reigned 
in India till about the year 300 to 319 A. D., when their place was taken by the dynasty of the 
Guptas, whose sovereigns (319 to 550) preserved the same divine symbol. 

The coins of Kanishka and of Huvishka, farther, present on the reverse an infinite variety of 
designs, representing for the most part Greek or Iranian divinities, such as Selena, Helios, Meiro, 
Nana, Ardokhsho, Mao, &c. ; all have the head adorned with the nimbus. On several copper coins 
of Kanishka (British Museum and Wilson, pi xii) the god of wind, OAAO, is reprosouted run- 
ning, his head with rays, and his whole body enveloped by seveial concentric circles. liater, on the 
coins of the successors, and on those of the Guptas, it is Siva or the Hindu goddess Lakshini, who 
are represented with the same attribute. 

But the most important instance to notice on the reverses [167] oE some coins of Kanishka 
is the representation o£ Buddha Sakjamuni with the legend BOAAO and BOYAO CAKAMA, The 
postures (dsana) are interesting to study ^ The holy personage is facing, sometimes standing, some- 
times seated. On a well-preserved gold stater, in the British Museum, Buddha is seated, his right 
hand on his breast, making the gesture of argument (vitarhamudrd)^ his left hand holding the botth^ 
of ambrosia (^amnfa) ; he is clothed in a mantle (uitardsanga) which comes up to his neck and in 
a tunic (antaravamkd) which descends to the feet. His head is surmounted by the ush^i^a or 
cranial protuberance, characteristic of Buddha, as well as by the dvnd or excrescence between the eye- 
brows, which we do not see on the medal because of the smallness of the face. We know that the 
ushntsha and the urnd are the marks of the Wd/ti, or sacred knowledge, which belong to Buddha only, 
and which the other divinities have not. 

The whole body is enveloped in a trilobate aureole (^prallidmandala) on the gold piece of the 
British Museum. On other examples (Wilson, Ar* Antiq, pi. xiii; Cunningham, Nutn. Chron* 
Vol. XIIT. pi. viii), Buddha is represented standing, with a simple nimbus round his head, without 
the aureole, and with both hands joined upon his breast. This posture is called that of instruction, — 
(dharmachakramudrd) the two hands seeming to turn the Wheel of the law. 

The other posture, in which the Buddha is also represented on the same coins of Kanishka, is 
the [158] seated position, cross-legged, on a sort of throne, his hands sometimes separate, sometimes 
joined on the breast. This seated attitude {mahdrdjdmna, royal) has different names according m 
the saint is seated on the lotus (^padmdsand), on the diamond (pojrd)^ or on the lion (suhkd) ; some- 
times one of his legs hangs down (jnahdrdja-lild)^ as was seen above for Huvishka j but We haYe no 
example of it ou the coins, nor have we the attribute of the lotus flower (emblem oE divine birth)^ 
which probably was only introduced later, like the other attributes (lakehand), which serve as 
distinctive marks of divinity. 

There is one important fact in Indian iconography, we might Say, in the history of Buddhism, 
On none of the most ancient monuments of India, those that are supposed to be before the Christian 
era, such as those at Sahehi, at Bharhut, the bas-reliefs of the caves of Orissa, the A46ka rail, 
the inscriptions at B6dh-Gaya, do we find an image representative of Buddha. Buddhism is 


* For a description of Buddha’s cc-stumea, see A. Fouoher, Iconografhie Bouddhiqm de VInd$^ 8®, Batis, ISCO, 

pp« 68 
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only represented by symbols, such as the wheel (chahra)^ the trimla^ the sacred tree (bodht), the 
chaitya^ the Btuya^ &c. On the rocks and pillars which have preserved the famous edicts of As6ka 
(283'223 B. G.), and which, notably at Bhabra, contain details of the Buddhist propagation, there 
is found neither figure nor symbols. This then is a most interesting fact, in stating which it may 
be that numismatics comes to the help of history, and affords it, by illustration, a fixed date. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the representations, which the medals (or coins) of the Indo-Skythian 
kings, Knshan or Turushka, offer, is that these sovereigns were Buddhists as early as the first century 
B, C. The Chinese annals tell us, indeed, that in the year 2 B.O. [159] the king of the Yue-chi 
transmitted Buddhist books to a certain King-Hien sent from China. This king, whose name the 
historian does not mention — though he names his capital Pnshkaravati (the UcvneXa of Ptolemy), — 
was very probably Kadphises I. His coins, it is true, bear only the image of Hercules (in imitation of 
the pieces of Hermaeus), without Buddhist symbols ; but the epithet dharmathtda (constant in the reli- 
gious law) — essentially a Buddhist epithet, proves the adoption of the Buddhist worship. KadaphSs, 
successor to Kadphises I., has an analogous sachadharmatTiida^ a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 

satyadharmasthifa^ constant in the true law,” Hvima Kadpisa seems to have been a Zoroastrian, 
for he has his hand extended over the fire altar, and is styled merely great king of kings, great 
prince, prince of the whole world” (mahdrdja sarvaloga ihara mahUvard). The reign of Kanishka 
commences about the year 70 A D, In spite of the presence on his coins of Greek and Iranian 
divinities, as mentioned above, and in spite of the title of mazdeen upon his coins, he is really, at 
least in the second part of lus reign, a Buddhist sovereign ; he is celebrated in the history of the 
religion for his zeal and proselytism. 

After Kanishka, the iconographic representation of Buddha disappeared for some time (about 
two centuries) either because the faithful were afraid of idolatry, or, as M. Goblet d’Alviella® says, 
that they objected to reproducing, with the appearances of life, the features of a being who had 
entered Nirvdna for ever. But when, in the second century, the Graeco-Buddhist art of the GandhSra 
school appeared, these scruples vanished under the influence of Greek art, and [160] the classical 
type of Buddha was created.^ Further, the nimbus and aureole combined, as seen on the coins of 
Kanishka, form a tliree-lobed figure, which became the type of the trilobate niche of ancient Indian 
architecture. 

Before the Indo-Skythians, the Saka kings, who reigned in Arakhosia (Sakasfene), in KophSn, 
and in the valley of the Indus, were very probably Buddhists, having adopted the Buddhist worship at 
the time of their arrival in these countries, when they were driven from Transoxiana by the Yue-chi^ 
Their coins are numerous, and, thanks to the presence of immigrant Greek artists in this part of 
Asia, they form a very beautiful series. But on them Buddhist forms and epithets ai^e rarely met 
with. It is about 100 B. 0. that King Mauas or Moa appears in monetary history, the founder of the 
Panj^b branch of the Sakas : Ms coins and those of his successors embody Hindu types, such as the 
elephant, the Indian ox, river divinities, Poseidon indicating the conquest of the lower Indus and 
of the sea-coast. There, too, the king is seated in oriental fashion, and on some pieces of SpaJahor^s 
and of SpalirisSs, the wheel, which recalls the wheel of the law (the Buddhist dharmachakra)^ with 
the legend dhramiJca for dharmika, “the faithful of the good law, sada-^dharma,^^ — an expression 
essentially Buddhist, — which is also on the coins of SpalagadamSs and of AzSs of the same dynasty. 
Upon none of their coins do the Saka kings of the Indus put their busts; they are always represented 
on horseback, recalling their nomadic origin, and when the pieces are well preserved we distinguish in 
their figures the [161] Tartar type. The empire of the Sakas lasted till about the year 50 A. D., the 
time of its destruction by the Indo-Skythians. 


® Ce qm VInde dcit d la Grke, 8*^, Paris, 1897, p. 56. 

* On tMs question, see the memoir of "V, A, Smith m the J, A. 8. Bmgal, 1S89; A. Foucher, L*Art honddhique 
dam Vlnde^ Paris, 1895 ; Mvde mr Vlconogm^Tiie honddhique de VJnde, Paris, 1900 ; A. Q-rSuwedel, Buddhiit AH in 
India, Eng trans. Lond. 1902, 
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the Idags of the Makedoniau dynasty, Menaader passes for having been convorUid to 
Buddhism about the year 110 B. C., by a Hindd doctor named NdgasSna. Hia capital was Sagala 
near Labor We have, for proof of this conversion, the testimony of 1 lutarch and tho famous 
Sanskrit work, of which two versions have been left us in Pali under tho name of Milindaimnho, 
"the questions of Menander,” and several Chinese versions. 

Among the coins of this king, only one is known with tho wheel of the law {dharntachahrd), 
which, as we have seen, is tho symbol of Buddhism, and the legend dhramiJta, the meaning of which 
has been explained above. The rest of tho coinage represents Greek divinities only, principally Pallas 
with different attributes. We may, therefore, conclude that it was only at the end of bis reign that 
Menander was a convert or at least a protector of Buddhism, in consequence of his intercourse with 
NiigaSeiia. 

Another peculiarity, which has not yet been adduced, and which might isorvo to support this 
conversion, is tho epithet of 2THPAS, wliich the same sovereign bears on a unique coin iu the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. Mr, Rapson proposed to see in this epithet, which is found later, on two 
coins of Heiraajus, under the form STHPOSSY, the Greek transcription of the Sanskrit atliaviratya, 
which has the meaning of “religious apostle,” This appellation would prove that tho last Greek king 
of Baktriana, who was conquered by KadphisSs, had been a partisan like Menaader, or at least, 
a protector of Buddhism.® 

[102] Let us not leave this question of Buddhism in numismatics without mentioning a very 
curious coin, the importance of which has not yet been pointed out : we sjieak of a bronze square piece 
struck by AgathoklSs, one of the first kings of Baktriana (about 160 B, C.), which has no legend in 
Greek. It bears on one side the stUpa or tumulus, with the legend AgaihuUaya in Kliarfishthi 
characters, and on the other the sacred tree (^bdiihi-dfuinti) in a trellis (iiicht), with an inscription in 
the same letters. This inscription has been read in different ways by P. Gardner, Cunningham, and 
M. Sylvain Levi, but Dr.Buhlor has given the true reading, hitajasmna, “ho who has a good renown,” 
a translation of the Greek Those two objects, tho stajpa and tho 5(5i?A>”tre®, are essentially 

Buddhist symbols. They had not hitherto been authenticated at so ancient a date. The square form 
(which IS, with that of the coin of Pautalebn, the predecessor of Agathokl^s, the most ancient known, 
and which was borrowed from the unstamped ingots of India), tho legend in Kharfishthi on both sides 
of the piece, the employment of Brfihmi writing, and the two Buddhist emblems, show that those two 
sovereigns had already penetrated to K^bul, whore Buddhism was flourishing, and these pieces were 
destined to circulate. 

In the same way we find the religious epithets : [168] dhratnika, on tho coins of HolioklSs, 
Aikhobios, Stratop, I., Zoilos, Theophilos, Gondopharls ; and apraUkatachahra, “ invincible by the 
wlieel," on a coin of the satrap Rapjabala, which proves Buddhist influence. 

1 I nTfi rfepweseiitinig on '&ese eoina Greek or Iranian divipities, and later the S^^dha with lumi- 
rays iwwdhis body or hiB,be«d, BLanishto only £oUot«ed the designs given by Ms Saka or 
Makedoniau predecessors. In fact, we' see with' raysronnd their bead* — • Artemis on the reverses of 
Mauls and Demetrios : Apollo on those of Apcfllodotos and Mauls : Jupiter on the reverses of Azis, 
of Arkhebios, of Hermaios, of Hehokles and of Plato ; Hercules on the reverse of Eutliydomos ; 

« See Oataloguie of the Coins of the Xndian Museumt by J. Charles Eodgexs, Part IV., Oalontta, 1806, p, 16. — 
BapsoHj J# K* A /8., 1897, p. 133. Mr. Eapaon explains that the Greek word would be the trauaoriptiou of a Prilkrit 
form, sthimssa Tepifesentiug the Sanskrit geuitire sihavirasya, an epithet applied to a fervent Buddhist king. 
M. Boyer has taken up the question in the Journal Aaiaiique (June 1900, p. 560) in connection with tho determina- 
tion of the epoch, of the reign of Kanishka. He remarks that the Sanskrit letter sth becomes ih in Prftkrit, that tho 
same Sanskrit word sihavira is represented in the Prakrit of the Aadka inscriptions by ihairu^ and in the inscrip- 
tion at Bharhut much later by fhira. Consequently, in admitting that tho Greek rj rondora tho syllabi© avi, which 
iS not impoasiblOj from the absence of v in Greek, the Greek legond STHPOSiSY would be a transcription, not of th© 
Prakrit but of the Sanskrit sthavirasya. 
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the sun-god on those of Plato, of PhiloxenSs, &c. All the Baktrian kings of course knew only 
Hellenic divinities ; they are the same as those of the coins of the Seleukides, except the type of Apollo 
on the Omphalos, which is, as we know, the figure adopted by all the Arsakides, and which is 
entirely wanting on the Indo-Baktrian coinage. In the first century A. D., Roman money penetrated 
into India, the bust of KadaphSs is proof of this, but the type of head with the aureole was already 
fixed on the Indo-Skythian coinage. 

The conclusion from the preceding is that the nimbus and the aureole, which surround the 
Greek and Iranian divinities on the coins of Kamshka, are of Hellenic origin ; that the same applies 
to the prahhdmar^la of Buddha, since there exists no figured representation of this saint before 
Kanishka. 

There remains to be ascertained whether the title “ sons of the gods,” and the luminous 
emblems, that is to say, the apotheosis and the assimilation of the king to the divinity, have the 
same origin. 

[164] With the exception of the anonymous king known under the appellation of S^tSr megas, 
who belongs to the end of the Graco-Baktrian empire, and who is, perhaps, contemporaneous with the 
first Indo-Skythians, we do not find in the whhle Baktrian series a single head with nimbus or rays. 
In the vast series of coins of the Seleukides, Antiokhos IV. Epiphangs (195-164 B. C.) is the only 
one who has the head surrounded with rays and the divine epithet of 0EO2 ; but this royal image 
was evidently unknown in the north of India, and notably by Hvima Kadpisa ; the last could not 
have borrowed the idea of the flaming aureole, which he was the first to figure on his coins ; this, then, 
is a point which seems well proven. 

There remains the expression “sons of the gods,” peculiar to the Indo-Skythian kings. 

In Greek numismatics the idea of divinity applied to kings is found among the first Lagides, 
successors to the Pharaohs, who, from very ancient times, were sons of god (ra mes), and gods 
themselves (nuter) during their lifetime as after their death. On the coins struck by Ptolemy II. 
Philadfilphos (284-247 B. 0.), with the legend eECN Aaea^AN {mterii sonti, in the decree of 
Canopus), the Ptolemys are already deified. In the later Egyptian documents, for example in the 
decree of Rosetta, Ptolemy V, is “ born of the gods Philopator (mer atef iu), priest of Alexander, 
born of the gods Soter, of the gods Adelphes, &c.” It is possible that this pretension to divinity 
has been borrowed from Egypt by the Seleukides. Seleukos I, Nikator (312-281 B. 0.) indeed took 
the title of Theoa in his formularies, but this epithet appears only under Antiokhos IV. EpiphanSs 
(175-164) among the coins of his successors. ArsakSs, the founder of the Partihian dynasty, on 
a coin of consecration, [166] struck by his son Tiridatos I. (264-211 B. C.) is already spoken of as 
eEOS in imitation of Seleukos, but this was a posthumous homagei and a sort of diyinisatiom 
Ammianus Maroellinus tells us, besides, Ibat ArsakSs, first of all monarcfis obtained the honours of 
apotheosis and was placed in the rank of the stars by a consecration in accordance with the rites of 
the country, astris ritus sui oonsecratione permistus est otrmium primusfi On the coins of Baktriana, 
the earliest mention of this divine epithet is found on two consecration coins, the one struck by 
AgathoklSs, the other by Antimakhos, in the name of Euthydemos Geoy, and on the coins of 
Antimakhos himself, on which he takes the divine title. 

It is necessary to come down nearly two centuries to find again the same expression on the 
coins of GondopharSs and of Arsakfis Theos (about the year 50 A. D.). It could not then serve as 
a type any more than that of GEOTPOnos which we find in the formulary of Agathokles with 
the signification of demputra, “ sons of the gods,” which forms the basis of the Indo-Skythian titles. 

6 See my article Tim dffoohme arscidae inJdiU, in the QaneHe Nwmismatique, Bruxelles, 1S99. M. W. Wroth 
thinks that this coin la the name of Aiaakes QeSs, could not have keen struck till later, between 191 and 171 
B. 0. (JTitm. Chron., 1900, p. 192). The Latin expresson ommv,m privma seems to indicate, that, before ArsakOs no 
prince had the honours of apotheosis, this is an error of the Latin historian. 
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^ I ^ 1 oi 7 t! the first to infer, this Sanskrit title is no other than that of 
^■’„Lth.rr°ri™WbjthiWarprmc™ofUpi«>rABi.,-»»-IV^^^ 

.Z ™ « trHmngL, .nd boraem Indi. bytbe Y....clu> It it tb,» mil, o! An.r,an 
T..mh. -r --!- ol a. high an«lt.l lin»ge whioh tl,« Tartar aovarngn. ^.aumod. 
Sber haring nndOT tb.ir disposal a matarial and [168] artistio objaol bte tlio (Irtok com, Ibeso 
sonsol thegltand it q.ila natnral to turuiab thomsolm »itb Ibo mmbna and tb. .ur»lo. 

wbi* wore tto appanage otdirinit,, in otdor to give a torn, to aecdeat.alosso.i« from wbirb they 

emanated. 

Thus w. arc enabled to onplaii, b, two indnenees - Meni. 
embto, nimbne, aureole, Hfflne, and elooda, which are t!.. altribnloe ol the Indo-btjthian kings. 

0 „p the result ot the toregoiog conaidcration. : - Isl, the nimbus nnknowa in the 

ancient artistic school of India, no figured represenlation ol Buddha onistiiig 

ol onr era . 2nd, it is onl, about the year 70 A. 1). that the figure ol Biidd la, with the himiiioua 
eirole, appeared oo the coin, oi Kanislika = Srd, the IndcSkythi.., kings aro lh.i.ii..lve. 
on their eoin. with the nimbus, aureole, cl.uda or lames, to indie, ito ihcir celestial origin i 4 h tlia 
idea ol the royal nimbus was borrowed Iren. Helloni. divinitio., bnl only m so lar as it « a 
manilestation and ioon.grapbieal erpreseion ol a moiiaroMcal principle brought from Upper As,,, . 
hence the double origin which wc have stated. 

GLIMPSES OP SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 

by ABiTHUE A. PIRIEA. 

(Continued from p* 348 J 

(6) Custom and Belief. 

OtTAiET superstitions about every human action and object in nature are preserved among 
the and handedLwn in simple faith from sire to son. 

One will not start on a journey if he meets as he gets out a beggar, a Buddhist priest, 
a-nersou carrying firewood or his implements of labour, or if a lizard chirps, a dog sneezes or 
flaps his ears ; nor will he turn back after once setting out, and if he has forgotten anything xt 
is sent after him. That the object of his journey may bo prosperous he starts with the right 
foot foremost at an auspicious moment, generally at dawn when the cook crows ; his hppos 
are at their highest if he sees on the way a milch-cow, cattle, a pregnant woman, or one with 
a pitcher of water, flowers or fruits. For fear of goblins, lonely travellers avoid at dawn, noon and 
night mnetions of roads, the shade of large trees, deserted places, river-banks and the sea- 
shore. Thieves do not set out when there is a halo round the moon (handa madala), as they 
will be arrested. 

The day’s luck or ill-luck depend on what one sees the first thing in the morning ; if anything 
unusual be done on a Monday, it will continue the whole week. 

It is considered unlucky to lie down when the sun is setting; to sleep with tho bead towards the 
west or with the hands between the thighs ; to clasp one’s hands across tho head or to eat with the 
head resting on a hand ; to strike the plate with the fingers after taking a meal ; to give into another s 
hands worthless things like chunam or charcoal without keeping them on something ; and for a female 
to have hair on her person. But it is thought auspicious to eat facing eastwards, to gaze at the full 
moon and then at the face of a kind relative or a wealthy friend ; to have a girl as the eldest in the 
family ; to have a cavity between the upper front teeth ; and, if a male, to have a hairy body. 


7 See Journal Asiaiique^ Aynl, 1899, p* 309. 
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If a person yawns loudly, the crops of seven of his fields will be destroyed ; if he bathes on 
a Tuesday it is bad for his sous, if on a Friday for himself ; if he laughs immoderately he will soon have 
an occasion to cry ; if he allows another’s leg to be put over him he will be stunted in his growth ; 
if he passes under another’s arm, he vill cause the latter to get a boil under the armpit which can be 
averted by Ins returning the same way, if he eats standing or tramples a jack-fruit with one foot only 
he will get elephantiasis ; if the second toe of a female be longer than the big one, she will master her 
husband ; if he gazes at the halo round the moon and finds its reflexion round his shadow (hambara 
chaydva)^ his end is near ; if the left eye of a male throbs, it portends grief, the right pleasure — of a 
female it is the reverse ; if the eyebrows of a woman meet, she will outlive her husband, if of a man 
he will be a widower ; if a male eats burnt rice, he will grow his beard on one side only ; if tlie 
tongue frequently touches where a tooth has fallen, the new one will come at an angle ; if an upper 
tooth be extracted, it will cause blindness ; if a child cuts its upper front teeth first, it portends evil 
to its parents, and if a grave be dug and then closed up to dig a second, or if a coffin be larger than 
a corpse, there will be another funeral m the family. 

A sneeze from the right nostril signifies that good is being spoken of the person, from the left 
ill ; when an infant does so, a stander-by says ‘‘ Aijibnvan,*' “ long life to you.” A child whimpers in 
its sleep when angels come and tell it that its father is dead, because it has never seen him ; bat 
incredulously smiles when told its mother is dead, as she has given it milk a little while ago ; some 
attribute the cries to Buddha who frightens the babe with the miseries of this world. 

Lightning strikes the graves of cruel men. Everyone’s future is stamped on Ins head. 
A peison who dangles his legs when seated digs las mothei’s grave. As one with a hairy whorl 
(sfihya) on his back will meet with a watery death, he avoids the sea and livers, Ploweis on the 
nails signify illness, the itching sensation in one’s palm that he will get money, and a child’s yawn 
that it is capable of taking a larger quantity of food. One does not raise his forefinger when eating, 
as thereby he chides his handful of nee. It is bad to scrape the perspiration from one’s body, as 
extreme exhaustion will ensue, and the only cure is to drink the collected sweat. A string of coials 
shows by its decrease of colour that the wearei is ill. To prevent pimples and eruptions a chank is 
rubbed on the skin when the face is washed. When a person gets a hiccougli he holds up his breath 
and repeats seven times, ** Ikkaiji mdyi Gdlu giyd %hkd hiiiyd man “ Hiccough and I went to 
Galle, he stayed back and I returned,” If one has moles on his body, stones equal m number to 
them are tied to a piece of rag and thrown where three roads meet ; the person that picks up the 
packet and unties it gets the moles and the other becomes free. 

A cloth is spread on a chair or table in a room of a patient suffering with small -pox or a kindred 
disease, and a lamp with seven wicks placed on it. Pork is not brought into the house, a)ad the clothes 
of the patient are not removed by the dhoM till he is well. Cloth dyed in turmeric ani margosa 
leaves are used in the room, and a cocoanut palm leaf is placed before the house as a taboo ; a small- 
pox patient is sometimes kept only with the attendants {sdtiukdrayS) in a separate hut, and before lie 
is bathed after his recovery an infusion of maigosa leaves is rubbed on his head and some protective 
verses recited ; when the disease has gone its round, a thank-offering to the Seven Ammas takes place. 

Dreams that prognosticate a good future are kept secret, but bad ones are published far and 
wide ; when these are dreamt, it is also advisable to go to a lime-tree early m the morning, repeat the 
dream and ask it to take to itself all the bad effects. If a person dreams of a dead relative, he gives 
food to a beggar the next morning. 

Every person Las, in a more or less degree, on certain days the evil moutL and the evil 
eye. To avoid the evil eye {eswaha) black pots with white chunam marks and hideous figures aie 
placed before houses , children are marked between the eyes with a black stieak, chanks are tied round 
the forehead of cattle, bunches of fiuit are concealed with a covering made of palm-leaves and festive 
piocessions are preceded by mummeries. No one ever takes his meal in the presence of a stranger as 
it will disagree with him, unless the looker-on is given a sliaie of it. The number of children iii a 
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family is never mentioned ; nor tin' beanty of another s]>okeii of in hia preaeiieo ; if (liia he done, 
the one eoncornod wpiis out loud to counteract tlie evil. The ceremony of raining the bridal pair 
to the marriage platiform is fraught with much ill to the relationa who do ao ; if a perwm takes up 
any high office which ho is not worthy to fill, evil will laifall him, anfl peritma eonseijutmees will 
follow should ho read any ironically laudatory verst's written by a person ponsessed of tho ovll mouth 
Qcatavaha) ; when anything clover or smart is said by anyone, the liafenor opens his monih and closes 
it with lus hand. These ill-oflocts are dispelled by various inoans : eitlier a jmi-ket made of sonio sand 
trodden by an evil visitor is taken tlirec times round tho head and thrown into tkchaitij of livc-coals 
{gini Tiobaln), or a receptacle containing the ashes of tho upper part of a cocoamit slndl, some Imrnt 
incense, and a few clods of earth from tho ncighhonruig gardens is Imrii'd in tlio compound. When 
the evil influence on a family, a village, or on an ocenpatioii as fishing or ugrienltiim, is great, 
a ceremony called GarA Yakuma is performed by men of the Oli ensfo : a plaffonn is <‘ree(ed on 
a field or by tho sea-shore, and on it tlie dauoors, smneiiuies naked, but generally dressed in hideous 
garments, go througli a senes of antics from evening to morn. 

The principle of Hfo (Jcaldra) fhatis in man rises with llic new moon and travels every inonfli 
from the loft foot to tho head and down again on the right side ; its movemeut is reversed in a 
woman, where it goes up tho right side and comes down tlio left; it resides every day in a partieiilar 
place, an injury to which causes death. The course it takes is tho big too, solo of the foot, calf, knee- 
cap, yoni or lingam, stomach, pap, armpit, neck, throat, lip, cheek, eye, part of tho heat’l and down 
tho other part of the head, eye, cheek, &c. 

Death comes from different directions on different days : from tho north on Sunday, north-west 
on Monday, west on Tuesday, south-west on Wednesday, south on Thursday, south-oast on Friday, 
south-west on Saturday, and oast on Sunday. ' ’ 

The south-east is known as the “fire Quarter”, (jjini hona) and no houses are built abutting 
on that side for fear of their destruction by fire. 

The presence of bats (wawld) in a house indicate that it will be deserted. Medicinal virtues are 
asciibed to the flesh of monkeys (vanAwff). The slender loris’ (nmhapulwd) face denohm ill-luck 
and its eye-balls are used for a love-potion. Tho lion’s {sinhayd) fat corrodes any vessel c.xcept one of 
gold; its roar makes one deaf , and it does so three times one when it starts, tho second on its 
way, and the last as it jumps on the victim ; it kills elephants to eat thoir brains, 

A cheetah (hoUiyd) is the avatdr of the small-pox deity ; it likes the warmth of a Wane and 
comes near the farmer s {gamardla) watch-hut in the field, calls him by name and devours him ; it 
also frequents where peacocks abound ; it does not eat tho victim that falls with tho right side upper- 
most ; small-pox patients are carried away by this animal who is attracted to them by their offensive 
smell; when it gets a sore mouth by eating the wild herb, mimnnadand?i., it swallows Imntm of clay to 
allay its hunger ; tlie skin and claws are used as amulets; the tigress has no connexion with her 
mate after once giving birth to her young owing to the severe travail. A cat (bdaM) becomes 
excited by eating the root of the Acalypha irulka (Icuppa vianiya) and its bite inukoH one loan- its 
caterwauling is unlucky. ’ 

Tlie grey mungoosc (mugatiyd) bites a plant that lias not been identified (vka^kumh/m) before 
and after its fight with a cobra as an antidote; when it finds it difficult to combat with a snake it 
retires to the jungle and brings on its back the king of tho tribe, a white animal, who easily destroys 
the victim. A jackal’s horn (mrianga) is very rare, and it gives i-verything that its possessor 
wishes for; when buried under a threshing floor it gives a hundred-fold. If a dog (Mid) yelps or 
scratches away the earth, it presages illness or death ; if it walks on the roof, a house is deserted ; and 
if It sleeps under one’s bed. it is a sign of the occupant’s sjieody death. A bear (Mahd) throws sand 
on the eyes of its victim befoie pouncing on him, and it does not attack iicrsons carrying a piece of 
the rook-bine (gal-pahura). When a mouse imigs/d) bites one, the wound is burnt with a piece of 
gold ; It boasts after drinking toddy that it can break up the cat into seven pieces. The porcupine 
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(fttevd) shoots its quills to a distaiico to keep off its antagouists. The hare (hdvd) gives birth to its 
young on full-moon days, one of whom has a moon on its forehead, and dies the first day it sees that 
planet or invariably becomes a piey to the rat-snake. 

When a tooth falls out, its owner throws it on to the roof saying, “ lino lino me data amn 
konda he hulu datak diyo,^^ squirrel, dear squirrel, take this tooth and give me a dainty tooth.” 
Goblins are afraid of cattle (Jiaral) with crumpled horns j a stick of the Lea staplilya'(huriilla) is not 
used to diive them as it makes them lean ; and bezoar stones (^gorSckana) found in them are given for 
small-pox. Wild buffaloes (mi harah) are subject to chaims. The deer’s musk prolongs 

a dying man’s life. 

An elephant (ahyd) shakes a palm-leaf before eating it, as blood-suckers may be lurking there to 
go up its trunk; a dead animal is never found, for when death approaches, elephants go to a certain 
secluded spot and lay themselves down to breathe their last. The pengolin (Jmbellevd) is turned out 
of his home by the porcupine, and a person forcibly ejected from his house by another is compared 
to it. The mythical unicorn (kangavend) has a horn on its forehead with which it pierces the rocks 
that intercept its path. 

If a crow (hdkkd) caws near one’s house m the morning, it forebodes sickness or death, at noon 
pleasure or the arrival of a friend, and in the evening much profit ; if it drops its dung on the head, 
shoulders, or on the back of a peison, it signifies great happiness, hut on the knees or instep 
a speedy death ; crows are divided into two castes which do not mate : the hooded or goigama crows, 
and the jungle or kard crows ; they faint thiee times at night thiough hunger, and their insatiate 
appetite can only be appeased by making them swallow rags dipped in ghee ; they hatch their eggs 
ill time to take their young to the Dewdla festivals in August, and as no one eats their flesh they 
sorrowfully cry, ^^kdtkd^' or ^'^hdkka^^ (I eat everybody); a crow never dies a natural death and once 
in a hundred years a feather drops. 

Daik-plumaged birds like the owl (hassd), the magpie robin (polkichchd), and the black-bird 
Qcamdu-panihkiyd) are considered ominous, and they are chased away from the vioiaity of houses ; 
the cry of the night-heron (kanakohd) as it flies over a house presages illness, and that of the devil- 
bird (uldmd) immediate death, to an inmate. If pigeons (pareyyd) leave a house it is a sign of 
impending misforfcune, and if a spotted dove (alukobeyyd) flies through one, it is temporarily 
abandoned. The presence of house sparrows (ye kurulW) in a house indicate that male-children will 
be born ; the cries of the cuckoo (kohd) at night portend dry weather ; the arrival of the pitta 
(avichchiyd) presages ram ; and the eggs of the plover (herald)^ if eaten, produce watchfulness. 

Parrots (girav) are proverbially ungrateful, the sun-bird (sittikkd) boasts after a copious draught 
of toddy that he can oveiturn Maha Meru with its tiny beak; the great desire and difficulty of the 
horn-bill {Mndettd) to drink water is retribution for its refusal to give a supply of it to a thirsty 
person m its last existence ; the common babbler (battickclid or demalkhchd) hops, as he once was 
a fettered prisoner ; the male red-tailed fly-catcher (jzmliord) was a fire-thief, and its white-tailed 
mate ( 9 edi-hord) a clotlies-iobber. Thunder bursts open the eggs of the peacocks (moneru), and 
hence their love for ram ; they dance in the morning to pay obeisance to the sun-god, and as girls 
will not get suitors are not domesticated. A white cock brings luck and prevents a garden from 
being destroyed by black beetles ; when a hen has hatched, the shells are not thrown away but 
threaded together and kept in the loft over the fire-place till the chicks can take care of themselves ; 
the Ceylon jungle fowls (welikukulo) become blind by eating the seeds of a species of strobilanthes, 
when they may be knocked down with a stick. 

A crocodile (kimhuld) makes lumps of clay to while away the time, and as it carries away its 
prey it plays at ball witli it ; when its month is open the eyes get shut. The flesh of the Varamis 
dracaena (ialagoy a) mi, never disagrees. The Rydrosannis sahaior {kaharagoyd) is 

made use of to make a deadly and leprosy-begetting poison, which is injected into the veins of the 
betel-leaf and given to an enemy to chew: three of the reptiles are tied to a hearth-stone (liggala). 
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faoiny eacli other, with a fourth fiuspeiulcd over them, nuil ah they get heated the) llirow their poihfui 
into a pot placed to receive it. A liKard (jkund) can teJ! the future, and w> the direelion of itw chirp 
is observed: fioai the east, it denotes pleasant news; wtiith, sickness or death: north, profit ; and 
west, the arrival of a friend ; and if this httle saurian or the deadly skiuk {hihannUI) falls on the 
right side of a person, ho will gain riches; on the lelt, great «sil will eiihiie. The hlond-Kiieker 
QcatussA) means by the upward motion of its head that girls he unearthed, and by the downward 
that boys, its inveterate enemies, lie huriod. The ehameleon la the ineariiatiou of 

women who have died in parturition. Alanno turtles are ludd saonsl and not killed. The 

cry of frogs {genM) is a sign tliat rain is impuding; their urine is poisonous ; if a frog that infests a 
house bo removed to any great dist ance it will oome iiack — a mark may he made on it to test (he truth ; 
a person is made lean by the PoUjimhtdHS maotiluim Qjas ffcmutiiyd or dagn>ifiii) jumping on him. 


A python (joimhnrd) swallows a whole deor and (hen goes het ween (he trunks of two trees growing 
near each other to crush the bones ol its pr<‘y, (hdiras (nr/yf) are held aaered and nmer killed; 
some have the wishing gem (n/lga mihilhiya) in tlieir throats wliich they kee{, out to entice insects’, 
and if this be taken from them they kill thnmselves ; they freipient snndal-woiKl trees, are fond of the 
swoet-sniolling flowers of the wild pint*, and are atlract.Hl hy music : their bite i« fatal on Hiindaya, 
and to keep tliom oil, the snake-charmers carry the root of the Uartynia dimdra {ndyndanma). Of 
the seven varieties of Oeylon vipers {polanyu), the hite of the nidi polanyd causes a deej. aleop and 
that of the Ufolanga diseharges of hlotul ; tin. female viper expires when its skin is distouded with 
offspring and the young make their escape out of the tlcoompased body. The gretm whip-snake 
{eUtulU) attacks the eyes of those who approach it,, and the shadow of the brown whip-snako 
makes one lame and paralytic ; a rat-suako (ycramfiyt^) seldtim bites, imt if it does, 
It is fatal to trample cow-dung. The Trogiidowtm siolkhus {ahdtakuTtkd) lives in groups of 
seven, and when one is killed the others oome in search of it ; and the T)ip$m fontemi {mdinld) 
reaches its victim oti the iloor hy Kovcral of them linking togoihor and hanginf from the roof. The 
legendary^ IcoM snake loses a joint of its tail every time it exponda its poison, till one is left, when 
It gets wiug.s and a head like that of a toad; with the last bite the victim and itself both die. 
A snake-doctor generally (huls ont what kind of reptile had bitten a person by a queer method ; if the 
informer touches his breast with the right hand, it is a viper ; if the head, a mdinld-, if the Ktomuch 
a frog ; if the right shoulder with the left hand, a Jktngams ecerulma (karawald) ; if he bo excited, 
it is a skink ; and if tho messenger bo a weeping female carrying a child, it is a cidira. 


Worms (panuvi^) attack flowers in November, and are subject to charms ; retribution follows 
on one rntblessly destroying the clay nest of a mason-wasp {kwnbaU) ; wingodtormitesfmem), which 
issue in swarms in the rainy season, prognostioatc a good supply of fish ; spiders {mahunb) are ’former 
flshermen who are contimiing tbeir old vocation ; snails (yolubeU/l) used to spit at otliers, and tho 
Manhs relujma (darahcttiyd) was guilty of robbing firewood ; bugs infest a house when misfortune 
18 impending; leeches (ldideU6) are engaged in measuring tho ground, and crickets (rehevub) 
stndulaie till they burst. It is lucky to have ants carrying their eggs about a house, but if middle- 
sized black ants (gen) do so, the head of tho house will die within a short interval ; when a person is 
in a bad temper, it is sarcastically said that a red ant (dimiyd) has broken wind on him ; the 
hanwSyd, a small rod myriapod, oansOs death by entering tho car. Every new-born child has a louso 
on Its head, which is never killed, but thrown away or put on to anotlier’s head. As the finger is 
taken round a hmilrd, a burrowing insect, It dances to tho couplet “ JHm {Ira, iim drd ■ m 
nampya mit natannan'' (himilrd himurd, you better dance and I too tiball do bo). ^ 

_ ' piesonoe of firo-flies (kandmediriyd) in a house indicate that it will bo broken into or 

de^rted;, if they alight on a person, a private loss will ensue, and whatever bo wi.shedfor, as they are 
piclwd up, wil be obtained ; they had formerly refused to give a light to one in wont of it ; their 
bite retWt^i-the mud of the sea and tho stars of the sky" to eflect a euro - an occult of 
xpregSMig. silt fend tho gum of tho eye, Buttorlhos (samamlayb) go on a pilgrimage from November 
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to February to Adam’s Peak, against which they dash themselves and die. Centipedes (patteyo) run away 
when their name is mentioned and kill themselves when surrounded by a fire ; they are as much affected 
as the person they bite. The black beetle (kuruminiyd) is a departed spirit sent by Yama, king of the 
dead, to find out how many there are in a family ; if it comes down on three taps from an ihle broom, 
its intentions are evil ; it is either killed or wrapped in a piece of white cloth and kept in a corner. 

If one approaches the mythical damha tree without a charm, he is billed by evil spirits; a twig 
of the unknown haluniha floats against the current and cuts in two the strongest metal, and the 
fabulous kaprtika gives everything one wishes for. Bo-trees are sacred to Buddha and never cut 
down ; the margosa (Jcoliomha) is consecrated io Pattini and her seven attendants ; and the fruits of 
the SierouUa fmtida (telumbu) are never eaten, as this tree is haunted by Navaratna Wfilli, the 
patroness of the Rodiya caste. A nut of the eocoanut-tree never falls on one except he has incurred 
divine displeasure ; it is lucky to possess a double cocoanut-tree, but bad for one’s male children to 
have a king cocoanut-tree near a house, and when a child is born or a person dies, a cocoanut blossom 
is hung over to keep away the devils. 

The flowering of the Corypha umhracuU/era (tala) is inauspicious to a village, and to remove the 
evil influence a gardyakuma is performed. In drawing toddy from the Caryoia urens a knife 

which has already been used is preferred to another. One who plants an areca-tree becomes subject 
to nervousness, and the woman who chews with betel the slice containing the scar becomes a widow. 
Before a betel is chewed its apex and sometimes the ribs are removed, either as poison may have been 
injected, or as a cobra brought this leaf from the lower world with the stalk in its mouth ; the petiole 
also is broken off, as it is beneath one’s dignity to eat it. 

There are rites and ceremonies before ploughing and sowing rice ; for making a threshing-floor ; 
before the threshing takes place ; after the first crop of corn is threshed ; after the paddy is collected 
and at the measuring of the grain. In a field things are given strange names ; no sad news is told, 
and a shade over the h*ead is not permitted. When the daily supply of rice is being given out, if the 
winnowing fan (hulla) or the measure (hundma) drops, it denotes that extra mouths will have to be 
fed ; and if a person talks while the grain is put into the pot it will not swell, Paddy is not pounded 
in a house where one has died, as the spirit is attracted by the noise. Twilight seen on the tops of 
trees is the light by which. the female elf Bdkshi dries her paddy, 

A bite of the Waben(iri(j^ maorosiacJiyct (nagd tneru inflames one’s passion ; the Ttichos* 
anthes cucumerina (dummella) and the ZeJiemria umhellata {kelaiti) are tendered bitter if named 
before eating ; the Alocasia yams (habarala) give a rasping sensation in the throat whenever it is 
mentioned within the eater’s hearing j if a married " female eats a plantain which is attached to 
another, she will get twins ; when one is hurt by a nettle, Cassia leaves (tora) are rubbed on the 
injured place with the words “ iora kola vtsa rtsia kahanxbiliydva ^saeta'^ (Cassia leaves are sting- 
less, but prickly is the nettle) ; and to get a good crop yams are planted in the afternoon and fruit- 
bearing trees in the forenoon. The Cassia grows on a fertile soil, and where the Maxiiixia teirandra 
(diya taliya) and the Terminalia iomentosa (Jcumbuk'y flourish, a copious supply of water can be 
obtained ; persons taken for execution were formerly decorated with the hibiscus (wadamal)^ and 
flowers of different colours are used for devil ceremonies. 

It is auspicious to have growing near houses the iron-wood (nd), the Mimusops hexandra (palu)^ 
the Mimusops elengv(milnamaV), champak isapu), the pomegranate (delum), the ruargosa, the areca, 
the cocoanut, the palmyrah {talga}ia),th^ jack (/icraH), the shoeflower, the Wrightia zeylanica (Jidda), 
the nutmeg (sddikM), and the Vitis vinifera (midt). But the following are unlucky : the cotton tree 
(imhul), the Myr%$tica horsfieldia (juk), the mango (amba), the Aegle marmelos (heli), the Cassia 
fistula {ehela), the tamarind {siyamhald\ the satinwood {Hruta\ the Acacia catechu (rat kihiri), 
the Murraya exotica (etUriya) and the soapberry plant (penela)?'^ 

(To he continued*) 

I am largely indebted for the information about plants to J. JB. A, B* (Ceylon), 1891, Vol. XII. No, 42, p. 136« 
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TmnslftM from German Poets. 

BY PBOPBSSOB 0. OAPPELBIK, Pk.D., JKNA. 

(Continued from p, d 09 ,) 

Transitorineas. 

<59 

Sieho, wir hasson, wir sfcreiton, es tronnt uns Ncigaag und Meiaung ; 
Abor es bleichofc indeas dir sioh die Locke wio mir. 


5 t 


^ firflfisgl* tRzr mfnf w I 

%5iri ^JTTT^: II 

Radii vidTishvalid paAya vAgldiift elm vira<liivftli(> | 
jiryaati chdbhayfil) kOsah kalahd vartainfinayO^ji II 

70 

’S isi nicbt allein der Wangen Pracht, die rait den tJahron fliobt, 
Neiu, das ists was micb fcranrig maolit, dasa auob das Ilcrz verblttht. 

na SOch&ini tathl gapdau Ba&yachohhiikau tenaiji ianailj | 
yathfi hfidayam aatal^thaBi mlfinarh glftimA ja(Jlk|itain i| 

71 

Was vergangen, kebrt aiokt wisd®!? } 

Aber ging es leuobfcend nteder, 

Ibeucbtets lange aoch znvdok. 

5!?fl«rr5m «rRf m r 

yad vindtopathaHi ydtaiii gataih tad anivrittayO | 

TartatS tu ohirairi drishtdv astam dti yad ujjTalam || 

72 

Was glanzt, istfiir don Angenblick goboren ; 

Daa Bcbte bleibt der Nachwelt unverloren. 

I mm ^ II 

yach ohhdbbi tat kshajgidnaiva jdyatd ohantarSti olia I 
aniabsdrain tn yaj jStyajh kalpantS ’pi na naSyati |i 

73 

Was du von der Minute ansgescblagon, 

Bringfc keine Ewigkeit zariick. 

mmm mi ^ I 
=r || 

anltain yan mubfirtdna pratyakhyatam tvaya cha yat i 
na tat kalpasahasrOsbu pratilabdhasi karbicHt || 

Cf. M. Bh. XII. 8814, 


S(:hh,i,KR. 


tiaiBBt. 


K. PdRSTBR. 


Gobtiik. 


ScHlnLIB. 
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Youth, and Age. 


74 


la den Ocean sohifft m’lt tausend Masten der Jiingling ; 

Still, aof gerefctetem Boot, treibfc in den Hafen der Greia. gcHiLLER 

p&taih pavanavikshiptaih samudram plavat& ynva \ 
bhafigayasishtaya vriddlias tiram lohchhati naukaya ll 


75 


Wie gross war diese Welt gegfcaltet, 
So laxig die Knospe sie noch barg ; 
Wie wenig, acb, bat sicli entfaltet, 
Dies wenige wie klein und karg ! 


Schiller, 


irfrf f% i 

pallarena pinaddham yat purasit sumahakriti | 
tasyaivalpakam udbhinnam kricbchhrSch cbapi tad alpakam t| 
76 


Weil sie zti leicbblicb glaubt, irrt mnnti'e Jugend oft ; 
Das Alter qualt sich gern, weil es zu wenighofft* 

ft?F*Trf^srg|pr w^>r I 

w?rrrr=^i%5M5qT^5rr II 

visrambh 3 .tiprasangSna bhr^ntim gacbcbhati yauvanara I 
asStantuvisirnatvSj jara dulikh^na pidyatS || 

77* 


Crojtegk. 


Pruh in bldhender Jugend lern, o Junglingj 
Lebensgluck. Sie entfliebn^i die boldeHiJahre ! 

Wie die Welle die WeUe, treibfc die eiue 
Sfcunde die andre, ^ , 

Keine kebret zuriick, bis einst dein Haupthaar 

SobneeweiM glanzet, der Purpur deiner Lippeu 

Isfc entwicben, nur eine Scbonbeifc blieb dir, 

Mannlicbe Tugend, ^ 

® Balde. 

*>> - ^ ■ V..^ - -■ ■ <>N. . ♦ ♦s. *K am 

^ 3pTF?r II 

putra drSg yanvanasthO bhaja sukhajananam dbarmamargaih prayatn&d 
abdbar Ormir yathOrmiin pranudati satatam rS muhurto muhdrtam | 
yach cMtitam vyatitam vikritim alalitam ySvad abliygfci kSyali 
k§s^ jiryanti sushyaty adharakisalayam sisbyatS punyam Okam || 

Cf. M. M. V. 1249. 
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Am Ende deiner Bahn ist gut Zufriedonhoit ; 

Doch wer am Anfang isfc zafrieden, kommt niclit weit. h,(5(.kbrt. 

^itr f ^ II 

nilsti Tai jivanasyante manastdahasamam sukham, | 
adau tu y6 ’sti samtvish^d na sa ddrath gamialiyati || 

Life and Death. 


79 


Heilig aoi dir dor Tag ; dooh sohatzo das Lobeti nlclit hoher. 
Als ein anderes Gut, derm alle Outer Bind truglich. 

*Tr 5 mm I 

muMrt5 bahumantavyd mA tu bh&vaya jlvanam i 
uttamam saryaTittanam saryam vittam M bliauguram \\ 
80 


Goethe. 


Des Todes ruhrendes Bild steht 

Nicht als Sobrecken dem Weisen und nioht als Ende dem Frommen. 

Jenen drangt es ins Leben zuriiok und lebret ibn bandeln, 

Diesem stfirkt es, zum kunftigen Heil, in Triibsal die Hoffnung ; 

Beiden wird zum Leben der Tod. Goethe, 

TFn% 

w srrwFrrrf^rrTin^J^ 

TOf II 

mflrkhadvi8lit6 mamsi vidushalji sajjatS n6 karJll6 
nd bbavasyOparatir ira cha IraddadWitiasya mrityulji \ 
a pranftixtM itaram ani&am kamaijiS tfijayitvA 
prasYasytoyam ripadi ruaraijam kalpatS jivantlya U 

81 


Wenn die Blatter fallen in des Jahros Kreiso, 
Wenn zum Grabe wallen entnervte Greise, 

Da gelxorclit die Natur 

Rnhig nur 

Ihrem alten Gesetze, 

Da ist nichts was den Menscbon ontsetze. 

TcFT ’gFTTWlfff ^ I 

WTOTi; il 

patanam mlanapattrSnaifa maranam oha gatSyush&m | 
yihitaifa yidhinity Stan na prfijSSbhyd bbayamkaram i| 


SCHILEEH. 


C/. Bhdg. Pur. VII. 2, 49 ; Subhdthitdrn. 176. 
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82 


Und so lang du das nicht bast, 
Dieses Stirfa und Werde, 

Bist du nnr ein truber Gast 
Auf der dunkeln Erde. 





I 


yaTaj jafitam tvaya naitan maraa^t pratijiranam i 
bliumau timirablmtayaih bhavasj andha ivatithih |( 


Portune and Adversity. 


8S 

O MenselieBiterz, was ist dein Gliick? 

Em unbewusst geborner, 

TJnd kaum gegrasst, verlorner, 

UnwiederhoUer Aizgenblick, 

^ ^ ♦ ir-v '•s. I 

^ 'psTTR' ?T I 

^JTcnWT* W* li 

sakM hridaya priohchhami kimbhutaih sukhana asti | 
ajiaatajatanirnashtah svagatapagatah kslianah i| 

84 

Willst da in die Feme sckweifen ? 

Sieh, das Gate liegt so nah. ! 

Lerne nur das Glwck ergreifen, 

Und das Gluck ist immer da. 


^r: ^rCccFqr ’sfN' ^ 

alam dOraprav^sSna hastapr^PjS bits sati | 
sril^ k^sdsbu grabltavyS srls cha samuibitS sadS |l 

85 

Alles in der Welt lasst eiob ertragen, 

Nur nidbt eine Reihe von scbonen Tagen. 

m ?ii rr5<^i»r I 

^ 1 ^P‘ fr?pTFrf qt'T?r II 

sarvam khalu manushySua sahyam 16kS bravimy aham t 
na tu sahya Yimeghauam sudiiianam parampar^ 1 1 

86 

Ein jeder Wecksel sckreckt den Glucklioken ; 
Wo kein Gewinn zu hoSen, droht Verlust. 

gilir 1 

II 

viparyaySna sarvSna bliitim yati stikbi janah I 
vriddhir yatra iia labhyeta kshaya §Yavasishyate I 


Goethe. 


Lenau. 


Goethe. 


Goethe. 


SOHIELEU. 
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Zeigt sich der GHieklichemir, ich voi'gesso die GoWer clos Ilimmels ; 
Aber sio stehen vor mir, woun icli don Leidontli'n soh. Sciui.r.Eii, 

Bukhmam yadi paHyiliui vistiiaraini diraukasal.i l 

t6 pnrO niS stbital^ Biiksliad viksUamanawya dul,iklunaiu U 

Pato. 


88 

Mxisst nicht widorstelm dom Schicksal 
Abor iniissi es aucb. nicht fliolien : 

Wirst da ihm cntgogongehon, 

Wirds dich freundlich nach sich ziohon. 


sr^5KT?r ^ '^Fq-f^cT T^rriT^!^ I 

^5^5Tcrt I# =^rrq‘f II 

pratikaro vidliSr niBix na cliapy asti palnyanam I 
anukxllataram daivam kshamayil pratigrihnatal^t \\ 

89 

Kamnst dem Schicksal widerstehu, 

Aber manchmal giebt os Sohlage ; 

Wills nicht ans dem Wage golm, 

Ei so geh dn aus dem Wage. 

It cTRT I 

srftfcTFT II 

daivam tilta pratlknrvams tManEni sahisliyasd | 
pratikulasya daiyasya niargO d6y0 manaevintl |l 

90 


Es furchte die Getter 
Das Menachengeschlecht I 
Sie halten. die Herrschaft 
In ewigen Handen, 

Und konnen sie branclien 
"Wiea ihnen gofallt. 

Der fdrehte sie doppolt, 
Den je sie erheben ! 


|q-r: u 


satatam amaramanyOr ndTiiautaih matraabyE 
dTir api tu sa bibhiyad uebchasamsthE nard ya^jt | 
acbalaiQ nobitakastair isvaratvarh dadhanE 
yad abhiruebitara EsbEm sEdhayanty 8va dEralj || 


Goethe- 


Gokthb. 


Goethb. 
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91 

Mit den Grattern 
Soli sick nicht messen 
Irgend ein Mensch. 

Hebt er sick aufwarts und berSkrt 
Mit dem Sckeitel die Sterne, 

Nirgends haften dann 
Die unsickeren Soklen, 

Und mit ihm spielen 

Wollcen und Winde. Goethe^ 

sr»Tr% I 

crr<ci^i”srtr 

na kkalu ua klialu spardha karya suraih saka jantuna 
nabhasi tulayanii atmanaih ck^t sprisaty api tarakak | 
kvackaiia ckalanany asajjante na pMatalany ato 
jaladapavanak kiidam kurvanty aneua nirargalam U 

Guilt. 

92 

Das Leben ist der Guter kockstes nickt ; 

Dei' Gebel grosstes aber ist die Sckuld. Schiller. 

€f fl* I 

jiYaaain k6 ki manySta dhananam dkanara uttamam I 
kasktanam tu mahakasktam agkam viddki svayarakritam It 

93 

Wer nie sein Brot mit Tkranen ass, 

Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt enck nickt, ihr kimmliscken Machte. 

Ikr fiikrt ms Leben uns kinein 

Und lasst den Armen sckuldig warden ; 

Dann iiberlassfc ikr ikn der Pein, 

Denn alle Sckuld rackt sick auf Erden. Goethe. 

% ^^rf^^rJTsr^TJT# ^rri? 

% b srRrft 

yo nasEtnnam kadacHu nayanajalagalo napi dutisarvari$hu 
bhrashtasvapiLO mumocha sva&ayanam amar^ no sa janati yushman | 
yc attva jivalokam tadanu bahuTidhaifa karayitvagham antd 
kruranaih ydtanauam upanayatha vasam martyakitam Tardkam || 
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94 


Das ebeii ist der Fluch dor bosen That, 

Dass sie fortzeugend immer Boses muss gebiiren. j j. 

qrf FffrTJf fpsf i 

6tam mahattamam manyS dosham duslitasya kamanah | 
samropayad ivatmaiiarii prasdtS yad agkantaram || 

95 

Bs freufc sick die Q-ottheit der renigen Sunder : 

Unsterbliche kolben verlorene Kinder 

Mit feurigen Armen zum Himmol cmpor, Ooethe 

cfi* 

figaskritS danda&atarhanasya 
txishyanti dSvfis charaf,6 ’nutjlpam | 
vimuktadfisham cha divam prasaimSs 
t6jasvibhir biihubhir udvaliaiiti li 


Of. Mam Xt. 280. 


(To he continued.) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-.IOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OE ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY OHABLIS PAEXEIDGB, M.A. 

(Continued from p. ^S.) 


Daren ; s. v. Durian, 255, ii. 

Durga ; s. v. Factory, 264, i, s. v. Pagoda, 498, 
ii, 499, li, see 500, i, footnote, 3 times ; aun. 
1609 : s. V. Nuggurcote, 483, i. 

Durga; s. v. Comorin, Cape, 184, i, s. v. Doorga 
pooja, 250, ii, s. v. Mysore, 4G7,i, s. p. Pagoda, 
499, li. 

Durgali ; s. v. 255, i ; ann. 1828 : s. v. 255, li. 
Durga-puja ; ann. 1869 : s. v, Tazeea, 688, i, 
twice. 

Durga-puja; s. v. Doorga pooja, 250, ii, s, v. 
Dussera, 266, ii. 

Durgaw ; ann. 1782 : s. v. Durgah, 255, ii. 
DurbmsaUah ; ann. 1826 : s. v. DhurmsaUa, 
244, i. 

Durl ; s. u. Durian, 255, ii. 


Durian; s.p.265,ii, twice, 793, ii; ann. 1768-71; 
«. V. Soursop, 868, i; mm. 1878 : «. p. 256, li ; 
ann. 1885 : s. v, 793, ii. 

Durianes ; ann. 1563 : a. v. Durian, 256, i. 
Duriano; s, v. Dnrian, 265, ii. 

Durianum; ann. 1440: s. x\ Dnrian, 256, i. ' 
Durion; ann. 1562, 1658 (twice) and 168H ; 
8. V, Durian, 256, i. 

Durioon; ann. 1768-71: e, p, SonrKop, 868, i. 
Durio zibothinus ; s. v. Durian, 265, ii. 

Duriyan ; a v. Durian, 266, ii. 

Durjun ; a. p, 793, ii. 

Duroa; ann. 1608-10 : a. v. Datura, 281, ii, 
Durreer ; ann. 1781 : a. ». Doria, 251, i. 
Dursamand; ann. 1340: «. v. Oudh, 494, ii. 
Dursaraand; a. p. DoorHUinmund, 260, ii. 
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33 ur Samun; aan. 1309 : Doorsummund, 

250, ii, 

D<iru Samunddr ; ann. ISOO : a. v, Doorsummund, 
250, ii. 

Durra ; s, e?. Doob, 250, i. 

Darwaim ; s, v. 256, ii. 

Durwauza-bund ; s. -y. 793, ii. 

Duryoea; ann. 1598 aad 1601 : a, y. Dunaa, 
256, i. 

Durzee; aan. 1883: v. Tailor-bird, 676, i, 

Dus ; ann. 1292 : v. Umbrella, 725, ii, 3 times. 
Dusaud ; ann. 1792 : s. v, Pyke (b), 847, i. 
Dusharab ; ann. 1785 : s. v. Dussera, 257, i. 
Dusrab; ann. 1799 : s, y. Dussera, 257, u 
Dussarah ; ann. 1812 : 5, z?. Dussera, 257, i. 
Dussera ; s. v. 256, ii, s. v. Doorga paoja, 250, 
ii ; ann, 1820 ; v. Dewally, 238, ii ; ann. 
3825 : s, v, Pindarry, 539, i. 

Dustick; ann. 1682: s. y. Choky, 158, it ; ann. 
1748: 8. Dustuck, 257, ii; ann. 1762: a. y. 
Writer^ 742, u; ann. 1769 : s. v, Hosbol- 
tookhum, 807, li. 

Dustoor^ 5. y. 257, i, 793, ii; ann. 1680 : b, v. 
793, 11 , twice; ann. 1780 and 1785: s. v. 257, 
li ; ann. 1809: a. v, Destoor, 237, ii. 
Dustooree ; s. v. Custom, 221, ii ; ann. 1866: 
s, Dustoor, 257, ii. 

Dustoorie ; ann. 1822 : s. z?. Sircar (b), 638, i. 
Dustoory ; s. y. Dustoor, 257, i, s. v. Sayer, 604, 
i ; ann. 1680 : a. v, Picar, 843, ii, b. y. Pod4r, 
844, ii; ann. 1681 : s. p, Dustoor, 793, ii; 
ann. 1824: v. Dustoor, 257, li, 

Dustuck; 8. V, 257, ii, twice, 793, ii: ann. 
1716 5. y. 257, h ; ann. 1759 : b* v. Gonjsu. 

inah, 190, ii ; ann. 1763 . a. v, 257, li. 

Dutch Folly ; ann. 1856: v. Uorcha, 398, i. 
Dutch Garden ; ann. 1683 : 5 . p. Gardens, 278, ii. 
Dutch India ; a. y. Resident, 576, iiV a, v. West- 
Coast, 740, L 

Doties ; aim. 1673 : s. v. Mussaul, 460, i. 

Dutra ; ann. 1690 : s, v. Datura, 231, ii. 

Dutry; ann. 1673: s, y. Datura, 231, iL 
Duttee ; ann, 1622 ; s,v. Dhoty, 243, i. 

Duttie; ann, 1615 ; y. y. Lewchew, 392, ii. 

Duty ; ann. 1681 : s. y. Deuti, 790, i. 

Duuetma; ann. 1559 : a. y. Tomaun, 707, ii. 
Duyung ; b. y. Dugong, 254, ii. 

Duyung ; s. y. Dugong, 254, ii. 

Dvara ; a. y, Doar, 248, ii. 

Dvaraka ; $. y, Dwarka, 257, ii. 


D\^ara-Samudra ; y. Doorsummund, 250f, ii. 
Dyarika ; s. y. Dwarka, 257, ii, twice. 

Dvipa* a. y. Diu, 246, li, a, y. Maldives, 417, ii. 
Dwaigir ; ann. 1343 : s* v- Bandicoot, 44, i, twice. 
Dwangarbeider ; s, y. Beriberi, 66, ii. 

Dwara Samudra; s. y, ISTarsinga, 474, i, y. 
Sumatra, 657, 1 . 

Dwarka; s. y, 257, ii, y. Jacquete, 339, ii, 
twice; ann. 1813 and 1841 (twice): a, y. 
Jacquete, 339, li. 

Dwazdah-gdni ; ann. 1350 : y, Bargany, 761, ii. 
Dwazda-kan! ; s. y. Bargany, 761, ii, twice. 
Dwye ; 5 . y. Doai, 248, i. 

Dy; ann. 1782: a, t\ Daye, 788, 21 , 

Dyah ; ann, 1883: 5 . ik Daye, 233, i. 

Dyak ; ann. 1868 : 5 . y. Hubble-bubble, 326, i. 
Dybananguim : ann. 1553 : s. y. Zirbad, 750, i. 
Dye-wood; a. v. Brazil-wood, 86, i, 3 times, 
Dyewood , s. y. Brazil-wood, 86, u 
Dyo; ann. 1525 : s. y. Gogolla, 293, ii. 
Dysucksoys ; a, y. Piece-goods, 536, i. 
Dyvan-Khane ; ann. 1367 ; s*y. Dewaun, 240, ii. 

E 

Eagle-wood ; 5 . y. 258, 1 , 3 times and footnote, 
5 . y. Aloes, 10, ii ; ann. 1516 and 1618 : c. y. 
Calambac, 110, h ; ann. 1854 : a. v, 258, ii. 
Eagi'e ; 5 . y. Macareo, 402, ii. 

Early tea; a, v. Chota-hazry, 162, i; ann. 3866 
and 1875: a, y, Chota-hazry, 162, i. 

Earth-nut ; ann. 1600 : a. y. Sweet Potato, 673, ii. 
Earth-oil; a, y. 258, ii ; ann. 1755 ; a. 258, 
ii; ann. 1759 ; Catechu, 133, i; a. -y. 
Hortaul, 328, i ; ann. 1810 : s, y. 258, St 
Easterling ; ann. 1 726 : a* y. Zirbad^ 750, i. 
East-Indian ; a. y. Eurasian, 262, i. 

East Indies ; ann. 1687 ; a, y. Aohar, 3^ i; ann. 
1688 : a, y. Ant, White, 23, i; ann. 1768 ; 
a, V. Anaconct% 16, li, 

Eat-rice ; 5 . y. Ti£6n, 700, i. 

Eblis; ann. 1300 : s. y. Oojyne, 487, li. 
Ebony-tree, s, y. Calamander Wood, 110, 
Ebramies; ann. 1727 : s. y. Matt, 430, ii. 
Ecbarry ; ann. 1673: a. v. Maund, 432, 1 . 

Ecberi ; ann. 1610 : «. y. Xerafine, 743, ii. 
Ecka; a. y. 258, xi. 

Ecnephia; ann. 1613: a, y. Typhoon, 723, iL 
Eden ; a. y. Plantain, 541, i. 

Edirwarna Vedam ; ann 1727 : a, y, Grunthunij 
304, i. 
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Edrisi; s. v. Diul-Smd, 792, i. 

Eed ; s. v. 259, i, 794, i ; ann. 1860 : s. v. 
794, i. 

Eedgah ; s. v. 259, i, s. v. Bunow, 100, i. 
Eed-Gah ; ann. 1792: s. v. Eedgah., 259, i. 
Eekbar ; ann. 1663 : s. v. Taj, 860, i. 

Egg-plant ; s. v. Brinjaul, 86, ii, 87, i. 

Egmore ; ann. 1693 : s, v. Purwanna, 564, i ; 

ann. 1694: s. v. Salaam, 592, i. 

Bgoz ; ann. 1690 : s, v. Coco, 176, ii. 

Egypt ; s, V. Arrack, 26, i, s. v. Ashrafee, 28, i, 
s. ». Bheesty, 69, ii, s. v. Bora, 80, i, s, v. 
Buffalo, 93, li, s. v. Cluck (b), 148, i, s. ?). 
China, 153, 1 , see 175, ii, footnote, s. v. Coffee, 
179, i, s. V. Copeck, 195, li, s. Carry, 217, 
ii, see 224, ii, footnote, s. v. Deloll, 235, ii, 
s. V. Dewann, 239, ii, s, v. Dufterdar, 254, i, s. v. 
Gopura, 297, ii, see 305, i, footnote, «. v. 
Guinea worm, 307, ii, s. v. Hodgett, 320, i, 
*. V. Misree, 434, ii_, s. v. Moplah, 448, u, see 
452, 1 , footnote, s, v. Ooplah, 488, i, s. v. 
Pataca, 517, ii, s. «. Pateca, 518, ii, sec 519, i, 
footnote, 8, ». Peer, 524, ii, s. v. Sirris, 
638, ii, 8. V. Sissoo, 639, i, s. ». Sugar, 654, i, 
655, i, 8. V. Sultan, 656, i, «. v. Teak, 692, ii, 
8. V. Turkey, 720, i, s. v. Typhoon, 722, i, 
8. V. Wall, 739, 1 and li, s. v. Zebu, 747, i, 
8. V. Dengue, 789, i, s. v. Elephant, 795, i, 
796, i, twice, s. v. Fedea, 798, ii ; ann. 940 : 
8 . V. Teak, 693, i; ann. 1250- a. v. Porcelain, 
548, ii ; ann, 1885: s. v. Tanga, 682, ii ; aim. 
1340 : 8. V. Dawk. 232, i ; s, ». Jeetul, 349, ii, 
8, Lack, 382, ii, a. v. Palankeen, 503, i, ann. 
1420 : 8. p. Cowry, 209, ii, twice ; ann. 1442 : 
8. V, Macheen, 406, i ; ann. 1461 : s. v. 
Porcelain, 845, ijann. 1520: s. p. Doombur, 
792, ii, twice ; ann, 1541 : a. v. Peking, 526, 

: i; ann. 1554; s. v. Giraffe, 289, ii; a. v. 
Zamorin, 745, ii; ann. 1598: 8. o. Banana, 
42, ii ; ann. 1884: s. v. Zend, 870, i. 

Egypte , 8 p. Pataca, 517, ii; ann. 1848: s. v. 
Zumbooruck, 751, li. 

Egyptians; ann. 3 598: s, v. China-Root, 153, i, 
Ehsham ; ann. 1811: a. v Buxee, 104, ii. 
Ehsham ; s* p. Eysham, 262, ii. 

Eight Brothers ; ann. 1883 : a. v. Seyen Sisters, 
616, i, 

Etlbothen; ann. 1840 : a. v. Pyke (a^, 567, i. 
Eintrelopre ; ann. 1760 : a. v. Interloper, 835, i. 
‘Ekatdmpulos; 8. p. Dwarka, 257, ii. 


Bkka ; 8, p. Ecka, 258, ii, s. p. Hackery, 810, ii ; 

ann. 1811 and 1834; a. p. Ecka, 259, i. 
Eknephias; ann. 1613 : s. v. Typhoon, 723, ii. 
Ek-tang ; ann. 1883: «. p. Ekteng, 794, i. 
Ekteng ; s. p. 794, i. 

SllS ; 8. p. Patchouli, 518, i. 

Elam ; 8. p. Patchouli, 518, i. 

Eland ; ann. 1668 : a. v. Noelgye, 476, i. 

Elange ; ann, 1612: a. p. Caste, 132, i. 

Elatches ; s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Elchoe ; a. tu 794, i. 

Elchi ; ann. 1404 and 1885 : «. v. Elchee, 794, i. 
Electrura ; ann, 250; s, v. Lac, 381, i. 

EluC ; 8. p. Elephant, 79.5, ii. 

Elef amoqran ; s, p. Elephant, 795, ii. 

Elofant ; s. p. Elephant, 797, ii. 

Elofante ; ann. 1616: a. r. Elephanta, 260, i. 
Elefantes ; ann. 1541 : a. v. Abada, 1, i, 

Elefanti ; ann. 1 505 : a. p . Narsinga, 474, j. 
Elegans; a. v. Polonga, 545, i. 

Elephans ; ann. 1663 ; a. v. Omrah, 486, i ; 

ann. 1665 : s. v. Pllephanta (b), 263, ii. 
Elephant ; s.v. 259, li, 794, ii, 4 tinws and foot- 
note (twice), 795, i (6 times) and ii, 796, i and 
ii, both 5 times, 797, i (6 times) and ii (3 
times), 8. p. Coomkee(b),194,8. ».Oornac,197, 
ii, 198, i and footnote, s. p. Corral, 200, ii, a. *. 
Cospetir, 201, ii, see 226, ii, footnote, 245, il, 
footnote, 8. p. Elephanta, 259, ii, 3 times, a. v. 
Guddy, 307, i, s. p. Hatty, 313, i, twice, «. p. 
Howdah, 325, ii, 8, p. India, 331, ii, a. v. Jool, 
353, il, a. p. Keddah, 364, i, see ,373, i, foot- 
note, a. V. Lan John, 884, ii, a.v. Mahout, 409, 
i, 8. p. Mate, 430, i, ,3 tirnos, a. p. Mosquito, 
45.3, i, 8. p. Mucltna, 454, i, 4 times and foot- 
note, s.p. Mu.st,462, i,8.p. Negrais, Cape, 477, 

i, 8. p. Rogue, 679, ii, 5 times, 580, i, seo 688, 

ii, footnote, s, p. Surknnda, 666, i, see 703, ii, 
footnote, 8, p, Ganda, 799, i, twice, 800, i, a.v. 
Jeel, 811, i, s. p. Numerical Affixes, 832, ii ; 
B. C..325 : a. v. Tiger, 701, ii, twice ; B. 0. ?. 
B, C. 150 (twice) and B. 0. 20 : s, v. 
Indian (Mahout), 33.3, ii ; A. D. 80-90: 8.p. 
Tiger, 702, i ; ann. 210:8. p. Indian (Mahout), 
333, ii ; ann. 640 : a. p. Kling, 878, i ; ann. 
700 : 8. p. Cospetir, 202, i ; ann. 1160 : a. p. 
Malay, 416, ii ; ann. 1200 : a. p. Bilooch, 71, 
i; ann. 1290 : a. p. Hindoo, 315, ii j ann. 
1298: s. P. Champa, 140, i, a. v. Zobo, 750, 
ii; ann. 1311; a, p, Madura, 408, i; ann. 
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1315 : $. V. Ghaut (b), 282, i; aiin. 1828 : 

V. Champa, 140, i j ann. 1340 : ?;.Ohatta, 
141, ii, V, Cootub, The, 195, i, twice, s, 
Gwalior, 805, i, 3 times; ann. 1350: 5. v* 
Martaban, 428, i; ann. 1370: b.v. Jungle, 
358, u ; ann. 1480 : s. v. Giraffe, 289, ii, s. v. 
Macheen, 406, i, s,v* Tenasserim, 695, ii ; ann. 
1443 : 5. 2 ?. Kedgeree, 364, i , ann. 1450 : 5. e?. 
Jungle, 359, i ; ann. 1498 : s, v, Pegu, 525, i, 
s. 2 ?. Sarnan, 601, ii ; ann. 1516 : s. 2 ?. Champa, 
140, i; ann. 1522: 5. 2?. Coco-de-Mer, 177, 
ii ; ann. 1526. 5. v. Hatty, 813, li, 4 times, 
S.27. Gwalior, 805, i, 3 times; ann, 1541 : s. 
Abada, 1, i; ann. 1545 : s, v. Prome, 554, ii ; 
ann. 1548 : s. v. Elephanta, 259, ii, ann. 
1553 : s, V. Oospetir, 202, i, s. v. Ganda, 
277, ii ; ann. 1554 : s, v, Elephanta (b), 261, 
i, a. 2 ?. Rhinoceros, 849, i; ann. 1555: s, v- 
Peshawur, 531, li ; ann. 1560 * s. v. Laos, 385, 
ii ; ami. 1578 : s, v, Pial, 533, ii ; ann. 1585: 

2 ?. Abada, l,ii, 5. v. Buffalo, 93, ii, 94, i, s. v, 
Dala, 227, i ; ann 1590 : a. Cospetir, 202, i, 
s. v. (xhee, 282, ii, 5 , 2 ;. Mahout, 409, i and ii, 
a. V, Mate, 430, 1 , 5 , Aracan, 758, 11 ; ann. 
1598 : 5 . V. Elephanta, 260, i, twice, 5 . 2 ?. Siam, 
632, 11 ; ann. 1604 : v, Mugg, 455, li ; ann. 
1608“9: s, V. Palankeen, 503, 11 , ann. 1610: 
s. V. Rupee, 686, 11 , v. Gwalior, 805, i ; ann. 
1612: 5 . V, Dacca, 225, i; ann. 1613: 5 , 2 ?. 
Abada, 2, 1 ; ann, 1616 : s. v. Elephanta, 260, 
i, twice; ann. 1620 : s» v. Orankay, 492, i; 
ann. 1629-30: s. z?. Payen-ghaut, 522, li; ann. 
1631 : 5. £7. Tumasha, 717, 1 ; ann. 1632 : s, v> 
Vanjaras, 88, i; ann. 1644: s. v. Elephanta, 
260, i ; ann. 1648: s, v. Mahout, 409, ii ; 
ann. 1659: s, v. Elephanta (b), 261, ii ; ann. 
1663 : 5, V. Howdah, 325, ii, s. v. Lan John, 
384, ii, s, V Neelgye, 476, i, s, v. Pundit, 561, 
i; ann. 1664: s. v. Oowtails, 210, li ; ann. 
1665 : s, 27. Ambaree, 756, i , ann. 1666 ; s. v. 
Buffalo, 94, i; ann. 1672: s, v. Comae, 198, 
i ; 5 . 27. Corral, 200, ii, s. v. Mogul, The Great, 
437, ii; ann. 16J3 : s. 27 * Elephanta, 260, 1 , 
s. 27. Snake-stone, 643, u ; ann. 1681 : s. v. 
Umbrella, 726, i; ann. 1684: s, v. Masuh- 
patam, 822, ii , ann. 1685 : a. 27. Country, 
207, i; ann, 1690 : s. 27, Elephanta, 260, li, 
(b) 794 , 11 ; ann. 1712; 2 ?. Comae, 198, i, 

twice, s, 27, Elephanta, 260, li, 3 times ; ann. 
1726 : a. 2 ». Cornac, 198, i, twice : ann. 1727 : 


s. 27. Oornac, 198, i, v, Elephanta, 260, ii; 
ann, 1757 : s, v Musnud, 827, ii ; ann 1760: 
s, 27. Elephanta, 260, ii ; ann, 1764 : s, 
Elephanta, 261, i; ann 1780 :s. 2 ?. Elephanta, 
261, i, twice, s. z?, Muckna, 454, i, twice, a. 27. 
Tangun, 683, ii ; ann. 1780-90: 5 . 2 ?. Peon, 
528, li; ann. 1781 : s, 27 . Nair, 471, i ; ann. 
1783 : 5 . 2 ?. Elephanta, 261, i, twice ; ann. 
1785 : s, 27. Fanam, 266, 1 , s. p, Howdah, 826, 
li ; ann. 1789: s. 2 ?. Bangy (a), 46, 1 ; ann, 
1798 and 1799 : s. 27 . Ambaree, 11, i; ann, 
1800 : 5 . 27. Carcana, 125, li, s. v, Poligar, 
844, ii ; ann. 1803 : s, d. Anaconda, 17, i, 
s. Sowarry, 650, ii ; ann. 1804: s. t\ 
Howdah, 325, ii; ann. 1805: s, v. Ambaree, 
11, 1 ; ann. 1807 : s, v, Ooomkee (b), 194, i; 
ann. 18 10 : s. 2 ?. Ohowry, 165, 11 ; ann. 1813 : 
s, 77. Elephanta, 261, i, twice; ann. 1827 : 

Pawl, 842, 11 ; ann. 3829: 5 . p^ To Tiff, 701, 
11 ; ann, 1831 : s, v. Howdah, 325, li; ann. 
1848 . s, V. Mahout, 409, ii ; ann. 1855 : 
5 . 27. Sonaparanta, 647, ii, twice , ann. 1856 : 
s, 27. Chuckerbiitty, 167, i, twice; ann. 1857 : 
5 . p Pandy, 509, li ; ann. 1860 : s. v. Ana- 
conda, 17, i, twice ; ann. 1863 : a. 2 ?. Howdah, 
325, ii ; ann 1873 : s. 27. Mate, 430, i ; arm. 
1878 • 5 . 27. Rogue, 580, 1 , B times, s, v. Sahib, 
591, i ; ann. 1885 : s. 27 . To Tiff, 701, 11 . 
Elephanta ; 5 . 27. 259, li, (b) 794, ii, s, 27 . 
Damani, 228 , 1 ; ann. 1538 : ^. 27 . Salsette (a), 
594, ii, twice ; ann. 1673 : 5 , p. Pateca, 519, 
ii ; ann 1690 and 1712: $. v, 260, zi; ann. 
1764; s, 27. Veranda, 738, i; ann. 1766 and 
1760 ; 5 . Z7. (b), 261, ii ; ann, 1764 and 
1780: 5. 27, 261, z , aniz. 1783 : 5 . v. Veranda, 
738, i, twice; ann. 1795 and 1813 : s. 27.261, 
i ; ann. 1819 : s v, Concan, 189, 11 . 
Elephant-Creeper; a. 2 ?. 261, ii. 

Elephant-driver : ann. 1826 : Pm Mahout, 

409, li. 

Elephante , ann. 1760 : s. t?. Elephanta, 260, ii. 
Elephanti; s> p- Elephant, 795, i. 

Elephantiasis ; s. p. Cochin Leg, 174, li ; anE« 
1813: s. 27. Cochin Leg, 174, 11 . 

Elephanto, ann. 1673 : s. 2 ?. Elephanta, 260, i ; 
s. Pm Hendry Kendry, 314, i; ann. 1727; «?. 

Elephanta, 260, li. 

’El(5phantos ; s. p. Elephant, 794, ii, 795, i, 797, 1 . 
Elephant’s Teeth , ann, 1727 : s. v. Loonghee, 
396, 11. 
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Elephants’ teeth; ann. 1250: s. v. Porcelain^ 
548, ii. 

Elephaait-trap ; s. Quedda, 567, ii. 

Elephaiitus ; 5- Elephant, 795, ii, twice. 
’El^phas , s, v. Elephant, 794, xi, twice, 795, ii, 
797, i 

Eleusine Coracana; s. v. Baggy, 571, i. 

EEenbein ; s, Elephant, 797, ii. 

Eli ; ann. 1298 : s. v. Dolly, Mount, 235, i. 

Eli; a. v. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Eh; p. Belly, Mount, 235, i. 

E|i ; s, V. Belly, Mount, 235, x. 

Eliohptir; ann. 1294-5 : s. v. Mahratta, 409, n. 
Eli mala ; s. v. Belly, Mount, 235, x. 

Elk ; «. V. 261, ii, 797, ii, s, v. Sambre, 596, i. 
El-Kharij ; a. v, Carrack, 126, li. 

Elleeabad ; 0 . v. Allahabad, 8, 

ElMant^ ; ann. 1644 : «. v» Elephanta, 260, i. 


Ellora ; ann. 1634 and 1794 ; a. p, BlFora, 262, i. 
Elldra; 0 . v, ElFora, 261, ii. 

ElPora ; 0 , p. 261, ii. 

Ellore ; 0 , p. Oircars, 170, ii. 

Ellu; ann. 1753: 0 , p. Gingerly, 801, i. 

Elly; ann. 1562 : a. Belly, Mount, 235, ii. 
Elora; amu 1665 : zk ElPora, 261, ii. 

Eloixra ; ann. 1760 : a. v, Eirora, 262, i. 

Elp ; a. ^ Elephant, 797, ii. 

Elpend ; a. v. Elephant, 797, ii. 

Elu; a. r. 262, i, 797, ii, twice, 798, i; a. 1 ?, 
Dondera Hoad, 219, ii. 

E ju ; a. P. Belly, Mtmnt, 285, i. 

Elura ; 0 . v. EU’ora 2G1, il 
’Elwai; $, p. Aloes, 10, ii. 

Elx ; aun. 1270 : 0 ^ tK Bruggetman, 252, i. 

Ely ; 0 . t?. Belly, Mount, 285, i, twice, see 287, 
i, {o<4uote. 


( To be ooniiiiued,) 


NOTES AND QUEEIBS. 


NOTE OK LA.W OF SUOOESSIOK IK THE 
NATIVE STATE OF PBEAK. 

The law of sixcoession in the State of Perak 
was that on the death of the Sultan the Raja 
Muda became Sultan, and the Raja Bandahara 
(Ti’eastirer) became Raja Muda, and one of the 
new Sultan’s sons became Raja Bandahara. Thus,, 
supposing at some particular time, the succession 
stood as in column I. below, then after succcssiyo 
deaths it would stand as in columns II. and HI. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

Sultftn ... 

Eak Mute ... 

A. 

A’s Brother. 

A*s Son 

. A's Broth w. 

: A’s Son. 

A’s Kephiw. 

B. n&ntelxam... 

A's Son. 

A’i Ndphw. 

1 

A’fl Orancfwn. 


Tho Malay Rajas came of a different race from 
the natite Malays. They are believed to have 
|ComA i|om India and a considerable number of 
Sanslcrit words are found embedded in the lan- 
guage, and noticeably certain words relating to 
Royalty. Some of those wox'ds, I believe, are 
much closer to classical Sanskrit than similar 
words in the modem Indian Languages. Takhta 
was one, 1 believe, and Singasara another. (See 
Marsden’s and DioUonewy,) 

' The above ticte, by Mr. C. J. Irving, O.M.G., 
Straits ^Settlements Civil Service (,Retd.), is of 
with thc qUcstion of sucoes- 
Maii%uv, described m Sir 
kVoh ?1X«, p. 420;, of the 


Indian AnHquary (for 1891). The principle of 
succession appears to be that the heir-presumptive 
is the heir-apparent, and that having once become 
heir-apparent he must sucoeod ha his turn, the 
right to succeed reverting to the next heir- 
apparent, whoever he may be. 

It is remarkable that the custom in Perak 
should, apparently, be of Sanskrit or Indian 
origin. In the Punjab State of Malm^Kotla it is, 
or rather was, foUowt3d by an AfgMn family 
which has a quasi-religious sfaxndiag owihg to the 
fact that its founder was a celebrated 8Mt saint. 
(0/. the Indian AnHqmry^ ToL XVIIT. p. 328.) 

n. A. Eobb, 

SuperinUnient of Mhmgmphy^ Funj,eA* 

26ih March X90S* 

CORKAO- 

Hisani is an early instance of this old Anglo- 
Indianism, Yule’s earliest instance is 1727. 

1004-5. The Queen was delivered of a Daughter 
and fearing her husband shoMd hate her because 
it was not a son, she changed it for one the wife 
of a Cornaca had then brought forth. Oornaoas 
are the men that govern the elephants. Some 
said the child [afterwards the Emperor Akbar], 
thought to* be changed, was goi on the queen by 
ihe Oomaca. TromhMm of ^rnm-y 

Volt 
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NOTES ON DBAVmiAN PHILOLOGY. 

BY STEN KONOW, OP THE IJNIVBESITY OP CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 

T he Dravidian verb is not neb in tenses. It possesses a present tense wbieb is eommonly also 
used as a future, a past,, and usually also a future. 

Tulu and Gondi differ from the rest of the Drayidian languages m haying developed a more 
'complicated system of conjugational forms. Bishop Caldwell, A Com^aratim OramTmr of the 
Dravtdian or South-Indian Family of Langiiages^ Second Edition, London, 1875, p. 340, 
remarked about those two languages : — 

Tula has a perfect tense, as well as an imperfect or indefinite past. It has conditional and 
potential moods, a#Well as a subjunctive. Tamil has but one verbal participle, which is properly 
a pgyrticiple of the past tense, whilst Tula has also a present and a future participle. All these 
moods, tenses, and participles have regularly formed negatives .... 

Gond has all the moods, tenses, and participles of Tulu, and in addition some of its own. It 
has an inceptive mood. Its imperfect branches into two distinct tenses, an imperfect properly so 
called (I was going) and a past indefinite (I went). It has also a desiderative form of the 
indicative — that is, a tense which, when preceded by the future, is a subjunctive, but which when 
standing alone implies a wish. 

“ On comparing the complicated conjugational system of the G6nd with the extreme and almost 
naked simplicity of the Tamil, I conclude that we have here a proot, not of the superiority of the 
Gond mind to the Tamilian, but simply of the greater antiquity of Tamilian literary culture. The* 
development of the conjugational system o! Tamil seems to have been ariested at a very early 
period (as in the parallel, but still more remarkable, instance of the Chinese) by the invention of 
writing, by which the verbal forms existing at the time were fossihsed, whilst the uncultured G6nds,. 
.and their still ruder neighbours the Kols, went on age after age, as before, compounding with theiu' 
verbs auxiliary words of time and relation, and fusing them into conjugational forms by rapid and! 
*careless pronunciation, without allowing any record of the various steps of the process to survive.’’ 

Bishop Caldwell further suggested that these features of the conjugational system of Gdudi 
might, to some extent, be due to the influence of SantSli. It would be of considerable interest if 
such an influence could be proved to have been at work, and I have therefore tho^ht it worth while* 
to take a closer view of the various facts connected with G6^<^ conjugation. Y should have 
wished to extend my investigations to Tulu, but I am hindered from doing so because I have not. her®' 
«uflGicient materials for dealing with that language. 

It has often been stated that G6gdi differs from other Dravidian languages in the foondoation pf 
the passive. In reality, however, Gon^ m this respect closely agrees with the other dialects of the 
family. Messrs. Driberg and Harrison state fdiat G6ndi. has a regular passive formed by adding the^ 
verb dgdnd, to be, to become, to the coujunctive participle; thus, jM dydtSndy I aim struck Such 
forms are, however, also used in other Dravidian languages. Kus Bishop Caldwell gives 
dyirm^ it is finished ; k6vil hatti ctyirrii, the temple is built, from Tamil, and remarks that foyirm^ 
it has gone, may generally be used in such phrases instead of dyirru^ it has become. Similarly we 
find jtsi hattdn^ having struck I went, I am struck, in Gdndi. 

In Tamil, however, the auxiliary verb is, in sUch phrases, always used in the third person 
singular neuter, while^ll persons and numbers are said to be used in Gfindi. I am not able to check 
this statement. 1 have examined the specimens prepared for the use of the Linguistic Survey in the 
various dialects of G6ndt, and I have not found any such forms. It therefore seems probable that 
they are simply literal translations of Aryan phrases, and do not in reality belong ta the language 
At all events, there cannot here be any question of influence exercised by Santali. 

It hag further been stated that Gondi differs from other Dravidian languages in possessing 
a potential mood and an inceptive. Thus, Md parit6nd^ I can do; hidldtma, I begin to do. In Md 
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^aritond, I can do, Md is simply the verbal noun, and the whole phrase exactly corresponds to forms 
such as I can sing, m Telugu. JKidldtond,! begin to do, is apparently formed 

from the infinitive Md-U, to do, by adding dttmd, I become, or, I have become. Wo can therefore 
compare Telugu phrases such as atadu d pani ch^yaddnaku dramlthinchinddu, he has begun to do this 
work. In such forms, Gfindi will be soon to agree with the usage of other Dravidian languages. 

We shall now turn to an examination of the various tenses of the indicative mood in G6ndi* 
Bishop Caldwell has drawn attention to the fact that while Tamil has only three tenses, it has 
a present, an imperfect, an indefinite past, a perfect, a future, and a conditional. The table which 
follows will show how all these tenses are formed from Mdnd, to make : — 



Present. 

Imperfect. 

Indefinite. 

Perfect, 


OonditionaL 

Sing. 1 

Iddt6nd 

Mnddn 

kiSnd 

Htdn 

Mdkd(n) ... 

ktdhdi^ 

2 ... 

Udtont 


Mint 

hitt 

kidki 

Mdki 

3 masc. 

htdtSr 

hindnr 

kUr 

Miur 

kidmn' 

Mr 

3 fern, & n.. 

kidtd 

ktnd{u) ... 

Mr dr 

Mt(u) 

Mdr 

ki 

Blur. 1 .. 

Mdtdram ,, 

kind^m 

Miram 

*♦* 

kidkim 

: MiMm 

2 ... 

MdiSrit 

Mndif 

IcUrit 

htitr 

MdMr 

ktdhtr 

3ma8c. 

MdtSrh 

ktndurh 

hUrh 

Mturh 

htdriiurh 

kirh 

8 & n..,. 

¥” 

Mdtdhff 


Mvdhg 

Miung 

kidnmg ... 

king 


It will be seen that the so-called conditional only differs from the future in the third person. 
It seems n^essary to infer that only the third person contains the original suffix of the conditional, 
and it is perhaps allowed to compare the Kanarase suffix re. Forms such as H, Mrk, and king are 
apparently due to analogy. I am not, however, able to judge about these forms, boeause they seem 
to "be very rSraly nped, and 8carcs|| occur in the materials at my disposal. 

* ,w' * j 

If m compare the other tensei in ^ the table, it will be that they can be diyided into 'two 

. classes, ilie first comprises the present and the indefinite, the second the imperfect, the perfect, 
and the future. 


The two classes use different suffixes in order to distinguish the person of the subject. Bishop 
Caldwell has already drawn attention to this fact and also pointed out how ft should be explained. 
He says,, f.,?.p. 282 :~ 

‘ I Thsj^sonal tsrmipations of tbe first and second persons singular in Gflnd require a little 
persons the initial n of the isolated pronoun^ seems to hold its ground in 
■which is not observed in any other dialect — e.g., dydtM, I am 
Rooming. In some other tenses («!»., imperfect dnMn, I became. 




C(HB(p«ire Tandl n4«, I j n<, thow. 0.‘K. < 
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perfect attan^ I have become), the termination of the first person resembles that in use in most of 
the other d%Iects, In the second person (dndi^ dttt}, the whatever its origin, disappears 
altogether, and is replaced by the ordinary Davidian i, I prefer, therefore, to regard the n of the 
first and second persons, in these tenses, as the n of the pronoim of the third person singular, on, he, 
forming, when added to the root, a participial noun. Aydt-on-d would then mean, I am one who 
becomes ; dyat-on'd^ thou art one who becomes. If this view is correct, nothing can be observed in 
these forms differing in reahty from those in the other dialects/’ 

It is evident that Bishop Caldwell has here found the true explanation of such forms, and, at 
the same time, of the apparent richness of various tenses in Gondi. Forms such as Udtond^ I do ; 
ktend, I wish to do, &c., are simply nouns of agency used as verbs. 

Similar forms are frequently used in other Dravidian forms of speech. 

It is a well-known fact that nouns of agency or composite nouns are freely formed in the 
Dravidian languages by adding the terminations or the full forms of the demonstrative pronouns to 
tibie bases of nouns, adjectives, and relative participles. 

In Tamil we find words such as mujpp-an, an elder, from muppu, age ; Tamir-an, a Tamilian, 
from Tamir, Tamil; malei-yin-an, a mountaineer, irom maleic mountain; pattinati-an, a citizen, 
from pattanam, city ; mll^an^ vtll-in-an^ vilhon, vilVavan, a bowman, from vil, bow ; odinan^ one 
who read, from odina^ who read. 

It will be seen that the pronominal suffix is sometimes added to the base (thus, vill-an, 
a bowman), and sometimes to the oblique base (thus, pathn-aii-any a citizen). They are sometimes 
even added to the genitive ; thus, h6n4n~any he who is the king’s. 

Similar forms occur in all Dravidian languages. Compare Kanarese rndduv-avanu, one who 
does, from mdduva, who is doing; mddidravanuy one who did, from rnddida^ who has done; Telugu 
mag-<induf a husband ; ckinna^vdndiMy a boy, &c. 

Like ordinary nouns, such composite nouns are frequently used as verbs, and the personal 
terminations of ordinary verbs are then added. This is especially the case in Telojgu, the old dialects 
of Tamil and Kanarese, and the minor languages such as Kuru/cA, Malto, and Gondi. Thus we^nd 
Tamil Mn-en, lam king ; Mn-emy we are kings ; Telugu s^vdkuf^'-nUy I am a servant ; t(imm%odd^nu^ 
thou art a brother ; hrdkmanulamuy we, are Brihmans f Kuvnhk w^bariy I am a master ; urbaro, you 
are masters ; Malto 4n nihgadi-ny I am your daughter ; Kui dnw neggdnu, I am goqd; 
he is a Kui, and so forth. 

Such composite nouns are very frequently formed from the r#tive participles. Compare Tamil 
keygimvan^ he who does; iegdavan^ he who did ; k^havm, he will do ; Kanarese md^w^^vam, 
he who does ; mddidavanuy he who did ; Telugu cMstmnavddu, he who does ; cMHnavddu, he who 
did ; cMsSvddUy he who does, or, will do. In poetical Tamil such forms are often used as ordinary 
tenses. Thus, nctdaTtdanan, he walked; nadandanam, we walked, &c. This is quite common in 
Telugu. T^hus, nenu dyana initio leJcka vrdsevdda-nu (or vrds^-vdnni), I am an accountant in his 
house ; y$mi paifffi cMsi-vdda-vuy what work do you do ? ; and so forth. 

It will be seen from the instances given above that such composite nouns are sometimes formed 
by adding the full demonstrative pronoun, and sometimes by simply adding the termination. 
Compare Tamil vill-an and vtll-^avariy a bowman. It seems probable that forms such as mil -an 
represent a more ancient stage of development than vill-avan. It will therefore be seen that, for 
instance, Telugu cMsinddu, he did, is essentially the same form as cMsina-vddUy one who did 
Bishop Caldwell justly remarked that a form such as nadmdaduy it walked, literally means ‘ a thing 
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which waljced,’ In the same way se^gitdn, he does, seems to be identical with ie^giravan, one who 
does, a doer. Compare vtlldn and villavan, & bowman. We shall hare to return to-j this question, 
below. 


We are now in a position to better understand Gdndt forms such as T^dtond, I do. 


Q-dndt has, to a great extent, imitated the neighbouring Aryan languages in using a relatire 
pronoun. The interrogative 6 dr, feminine, and neuter bad, has been adopted for that purpose. 
Besides, however, we frequently also find relative clauses expressed in the usual Dravidian way by 
means of relative participles. Thus, I have noted kalle kiyS mdnvdl, theft doing man, a man who 
usually commits theft, from Bhandara. Gfindi possesses at least throe such relative participles. 
Thus, from Mdnd, to do, we find a present participle Mdid, a past Mid, and an indefinite MS- 
Compare Telugu cMstunna, doing ; chisina, who did, and cMai, who usually does, who will do, &c. 
These participles are the bases of different tenses which are all inflected in exactly the same way. 
Thus, Mdt6nd, I do ; Mt6nd, I did ; Mind, I might do, I will do. In addition to Mtond, I did, wo 
also find MsUdnd, formed from the conjunctive participle hUi, having done. 


The personal terminations added in all these tenses are as follows 


Sing. 1 6nd. 

2 ini. 

3 masc. ir, ir. 

3 fern, and n. d, vdr. 


Plu. 1 ir-am, ir~am. 
2 6r.q, ir-U, 

8 masc. Srh, irTa. 
8 fern, and n 


It will be seen that the terminations of the third persons plural are simply formed from the 
corresponding third persons singular, by adding the usual plural suffixes. I am not, however, able 
to satisfactorily explain the suffix vdr of the third person singular, feminine and neuter of the 
indefinite tense. The same termination is also used in the future. 


The terminations of the first and second persons plural are clearly formed from the third person 
singular, masculine, by adding the suffixes am in the first, and ?.< in the second person. Am is 
identical with the suffix om, added m other tenses, and it is the ordinary suffix 5 of the s(?oond person, 
with the addition of the plural suffix L Compare Min-t, do ye ; Mm, do ; immd, thou; m»id<,‘yon. 

^It might seem curious that the first and second persons plural should be formed from -the third 
person singular. A comparison of kUtor-am, wo do; kUr-am, we will do, with Mdldr, he does ; 
Mir, he will do, is, however, sufficient to show that this is in reality the case. The explanation is 
that such forms as hidtir, kiir, &c., are originally plurals, and they are still often used as suoh. 

The demonstrative pronoun in GSncJl is now 6r, plural 6r and irh. The form ir, however, 
corresponds to Tamil avar or 6r, ||ey, which is very commonly used as an hoaorifio singular. The 
old G 69 (j{ singular must have beeff dn, and the third person singular masculine of the present tenee 
bf Mdnd must originally have been kidtin, a doer, or, he does. The existence of suoh a form must 
necessarily be inferred from the first and second persons singular, Mdt-6n-d, I do ; Mdt-6n4, thou 
doest, which are regularly formed from Mdtin by adding fee personal suffixes of fee first and second 
persons singular, respectively. 

The same personal suffixes are in G 6 n^i also added to the interrogative pronoun when it is used, 
as the predicate. Thus we find mmrf (not Mr) dndi, who art thou?; amif b$r-<m dndim, 
who are we ? ; &b. 

■ It will feus be seen feat fee richly developed system of conjugational forms in is only 
^ppajof^, bn 4 that fee language in this respect well agrees with other Dnavidiam fonns of speech, 
especially Telqgu. 
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On the other hand, there are several compound tenses, as is also the case in other connected 
languages. Thus, the imperfect ktndan, I was doing, is formed from the participle hie, by adding 
dnddn, I was. Another form of the same tense is hU mattond, I was doing. The pluperfect ktai 
mdttdnd, I had done, literally means ‘having done I was,’ and so forth. 

W e have thus seen that the formation of tenses in G6nffi is essentially the same as in other 
Dravidian languages, and that there cannot, therefore, in that respect be any question about an 
influence exercised by Santdli. 

It has often been stated that the negative verb in G6ndi is formed by inserting htlle or halle 
between the pronoun and the verb. This use of hUle or halle does not, however, appear to be more 
than a tendency, and I have over and over again found forms such as sh6r, he did not give, without 
the addition of any separate negative particle. It will thus be seen that G6pdi m all such essential 
points agrees with other Dravidian languages, and there is no philological reason for separating it as 
a northern group of Dravidian languages, as has sometimes been done. 

It has already been pointed out in the preceding pages that the third person singular of most 
Dravidian tenses in form does not differ from a composite noun or noun of agency. Thus Gondi Mtur, 
he did, seems to be formed from httu, corresponding to Tamil seydu, haying done, by adding the sufiix 
of the demonstrative pronoun. Compare Tamil seyddn, he did. The other persons of ordinary tenses 
are not, however, formed in the same way as in the case of the Gondi present by adding the personal 
suffixes to the base of the third person, but by substituting the suffixes of the first and second persons 
for that of the third. Thus GSndl Midn, 1 did; kUt, thou didst. The forms of those suffixes 
vary in the different Dravidian languages. The reason for this state of affairs seems to be that the 
full forms of the personal pronouns have been changed in various ways, and the suffixes have not 
always undergone the same changes. Thus the pronoun ‘ then’ in Telngu is nlvu, but the pronominal 
suffix of the same person is simply or w, where all traces of the original pronominal base have 
disappeared. On the other hand in Gondi ‘ thou’ is immd ; but the corresponding suffix of the second 
person is probably the oldest form of the Dravidian pronoun for ‘ thou,’ It is quite natural that 
the same suffix can, under such circumstances, come to be used for more than one person. Compare 
Telugu cheeind-nu, I did ; chese-nu, he, she, it, or they, did, where the same suffix nu is apparently used 
for the first as well as for the third persons. Prof, A. Ludwig has mentioned several similar 
instances from Telugu, Tamil, and Kanarese, and has drawn the conclusion that the personal 
terminations of the Dravidian verb are not originally personal pronouns, but that there is only, at the 
utmost, an intended assimilation of the sound of the termination of the verbal tenses to the poipid of 
the personal pronouns. See his paper JJiher die Verbaljlexion der Vravidaspmchen. Sit^upgeberifihtfi 
der touigl, bohnnschen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaftea. Olasse fiir Philosophje, Geschichto nnd 
Philologie, 1900, No, VI. 

Professor Ludwig is certainly right in assuming an assimilation in sound between verb and 
pronoun. Compare Telugu nenu chesindnu, I did ; nivu cMsi^vu, thou didst ; tiddu cMsind^v,, he 
did ; Tamil ndn seyddn, I did ; nt seydd-^, thou didst ; avan seyddn, he did ; Kui danju git^ju, he 
did. If we compare Telugu vddu cMsinddu, Tamil avan seyddn, Kui eafigu gitehju, it is evident that 
the third person singular mascuhne of the verb has in all cases undergone the same phonetical changcjs 
as the corresponding pronoun. In such cases as Telugu nivu cMsindvu, then didst, where the base of 
the pronoun is ni, and the corresponding verbal suffix ouly is a secondary termination, it is evident 
that the assimilation in sound has been intended. 

There are, on the other haod, many cases ia which the verfjal forms have not been changed in the 
same way as the pronouns. A good instance is furnished by G6ndi. Compare nannd kldton-d, 
I do ; nannd Jcitd(-n}, I did.; immd hit, thou didst; mp.mmdt Mtom, we did; immdt MUr, yon did- 
•It will be seen that the Gondi pronouns have undergone great changes, while the corresponding 
suffixes retaiixed ©Jdor foirm. 
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It IS well known that the personal pronouns of the first and second persons, and the reflexive 
pronoun in Dravidian languages, are formed in the same way. The suffix of the singular is usually 
n, and that of the plural m. Compare the following table : — 



I. 

We. 

1 

Thoti. 

You, 

Self. 

Selves. 

Tamil 

nd%, ydn 

n&m 

ni 

ntr 

tdn 

iim 

i 

Malay^lam 

ndn 

ndm 

n% 

ninm} 

tdn 

tnnmd 

Kanarese 

dn^ydn, ndnu. 

dm, ndvu 

ni^ ntriu 

ntm, ntvn 

\ tdnii 

tdmu 

KuruM 

en 

Sirij ndm 

niu 

ntm 

tdn, ,,, 

idm 

Tulu 

yon 

nama^yehhulu 

% 

tr 



Kui 

dnu 

dmu 

%nu 

tm 

tdnu 

idm 

Gfindi 

nannd 

mammdf ... 

immd 

mmdi 




Telugu 

inu, n^nu . , . 

imUi mSmu. , 

ntvU) im ' 

ir% miru .. 
— 1 

t&nu 

tdmu 


It will be seen from the table that the usual termination of the jilural r has replaeed the old m in 
many cases. That is exactly what has taken place in the Gfindi pronominal suffix of the s(*cond person 
plural. Compare hit-ir, you did. The change of r to r is very common in Gfln^i in plural forms; 
thus, Mdt6r-am and Mdtor-am, wc do. 

The table seems to point to the conelusion that the oldest form for *I ’ is dn or fm, and that for 
‘thou’ is in, i, or ni. The final n in dn and tn is certainly a suffix, and is perhaps originally identical 
with the suffix n of the demonstrative pronoun. The personal suffixes d or dn, for ‘1/ and t, for 
which we often find %n, for ‘ thou ’ in G6ndi, are therefore apparently the old personal pronouns, while 
the pronouns now in actual use in the language have been considerably ohaugod. 

The case is similar m the plural. The pronominal suffix of the first person is m or 6m. For 
6m we often find dm which directly corresponds to the forma for ‘ wo ’ usual In Old-Kanarese afid 
Kni. The suffix of the second person plural has already boon mentioned. ‘ Tt may be added that the 
suffix m in all modern Dravidian languages has boon confined to the first person plural In old Tamil, 
however, we occasionally find this suffix used for all persons of the plural. Thus, aej/dum, m, you, or 
they, did. Similarly we find forms such as mddugum, wo, you, or they, do, in olcl-Kanarose, In such 
forms there is no distinction of person, and even the distinction of number docs not seem to have been 
necessary m the old Dravidian dialects, Thus Malayfilam no more adds tie personal terminations 
to verbs, but uses the uninfleoted participles instead ; thus, oheyyunnu, I do, &c. ; che^du, I did, &c,, 
for all persons and numbers. The corresponding Seydu is used for all the persons of the singular in 
old Tamil, while m is added in the plural. The oldest Malay^am texts make use of personal 
termination^ like Tamil, It is not, however, probable that they have ever been so commonly used in 
that dialect as in most modern Dravidian forms of speech. There are even indications that a similar 
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simplified conjugation by means of uninflected participles has been used oyer a much wider area than 
the present state of affairs might lead us to infer. Thus we find similar forms occasionally used in 
Gopdi. Compare I eat, &c. ; tinjiy 1 ate, &c., for all persons and numbers. 

The common Drayidian principle is, however, to add personal terminations, and the state of affairs 
in Gondi, where the personal pronouns have changed their old forms while the personal terminations 
of verbs closely agree with the oldest forms of the same pronouns in other dialects, proves that those 
terminations are, in reality, what they have usually been supposed to be, pronominal suffixes. The 
case of Telugu, where some of the personal terminations have dropped the whole base of the original 
pronoun but have become assimilated to them in sound, shows how clearly they have continued to be 
felt as pronominal. 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that the pronominal suffixes were not originally 
necessary. This explains why they are so frequently dropped in everyday language. Thus we very 
commonly find the terminations of the first and third persons singular dropped in vulgar Telugu, and 
so forth. 

The forms which are used as verbal tenses in Dravidian languages are, as is well known, 
participles, or are formed from participles. Thus the present tense seems to be formed from 
a participle which is identical with the base, by adding the verb substantive, and the past is formed 
from the so-called conjunctive participle. This use of participles as the base of all tenses, is 
a characteristic feature of Dravidian languages ; and it seems allowed to infer that the corresponding 
tendency in modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars is due to Diavidiaa influence. The Aryan population of 
India must have assimilated a large Dravidian element. This piocess is still going on at the present 
day ; and we see how small tribes are gradually Aryanised and abandon their native speech for that of 
their Aryan neighbours. 

The modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars do not appear to contain many traces of the old Dravidian 
admixture. Most of their characteristics can appaiently be traced back to tendencies in Sanskrit, 
and they are therefore generally considered to be quite independent of the Dravidian languages. It 
may therefore be of interest to examine the facts in which a Dravidian influence might be expected to 
have taken place. 

There is of course no doubt regarding the existence of a Dravidian element in the Aryan population 
of Northern India. We are not, however, here concerned with the anthropological side of the question. 
It will be sufficient to look out for philological traces of the Drayidas in the language of the Aiyans^ 
Such traces might be expected to be found in vocabulary, in pronunciation, and in grammar, especially 
in syntax. $■ 

With regard to vocabulary, it has long been recognised that Sanskrit dictionaries contain many 
woids which cannot be derived from Indo-European bases, and which can only be explained as 
borrowed from the Dravidians. I do not intend to enter upon this side of the question. A long list 
of supposed loanwords in Sanskrit will he found in the introduction to the Eevd. F. Kittel’s Kannada- 
English Dictionary. 

It has long ago been proposed to explain the existence of cerebral letters in Indo- 
Aryan languages by the supposition of Dravidian influence. It is highly probable that such an influence 
can have been at work. It is, however, possible that the cerebrals have been independently 
developed in the speech of the Aryan Indians, just as we find cerebrals developed from rty 
in Norwegian and Swedish. Compare fot, from fort, quickly, in vulgar dialects. There is, on 
the other hand, one point in the pronunciation of all Indo-Aryan dialects where it seems 
to be necessary to think of Dravidian influence, and this influence can here be traced back to the 
oldest times, 
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The Indo-European family of languages posspssokS an r, as well as an /. The same i» the case 
in Sanskrit, but both sounds arc there distributed in a way which is quite dillcront and apparently 
quite lawless. The sister-language of the oldest Indo-Aryan dialects, the old Iranian form of speech, 
has changed every Hnto r. The same has apparently once been the ease in all Aryan dialects. In 
India itself we can see how the use of I is gradually spreading. In the oldest Vedic texts it is 
a comparatively rare sound. It is more frequently used in later Vedic hooka, and still more so in 
post-Vedic literature. There must be a reason for this increasing tendency to change r into 1, and 
the only satisfactory explanation seems to be that it is duo to Dravidian inflnenco. Bishop Caldwell 
has pointed out that t and I in Dravidian languages are constantly interchanged, usually so that an 
I is substituted for an r. 

There are no traces of Dravidian influence in otlu'r points of the juommeiation of tlic oldest 
Indo-Aryan language. The common softening of hard single consonants afk'r vowols in the 
Prakrits seems to correspond to the similar ehango in Dravidian. The double pronunciation of the 
palatals in modern Marathi is probably duo to tlio iiitiuenco of Tolngu, ami so on, Birt we 
have no right to assume that such tendeucies have been at work in the oldest stage of Indo-Aryan 
languages. 

The Dravidian languages have, on tlie other hand, very early exorcised an important influence- 
on Aryan grammar. 1 do not think that this influence lias been a dirwt one, of one language on 
another. It seems to have taken plaiio in such a way that the Dravidians who were, in the course of 
time, absorbed by tbc Aryans and adopted their spoeoh, did not abandon their linguistic tendeucies, 
but were, on the contrary, to a ciTtain extent able to recast the Aryan grammar after Dravidian 
principles. The most important point in this connoctiou is the increasing use in Aryan languages' 
of participles instead of ordinary tenees. 

It is a well-known fact that the verb in the Vedic dialects possesses a rich systoin of various' 
tenses, just as is the case in other Indo-European languages. It is also well known how the various 
tenses early began to be disup<*d and were gradually replaced by particijiles. According to- 
Prof. Whitney, the number of verbal forms in Nala and the BhagavadgilA is only one-tent h of that in 
the Kigveda. In later Sanskrit literature the same tondenoy was carried still further, and almost 
every tense was replaced by a participle. The same state of affairs jirovailK in modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. They have, broadly speaking, only traces of the old tenses, but have instead developed 
new ones from the old participles. At the same time, the verb of subordinate sentences is oommonlij!' 
replaced by conjunctive participles. 

This double tendency, to use conjunctive participles in subordinate sentences and to substitute 
partffciples for all finite tenses, is distinctly Dravidian, and not Indo-Eurojioan, When we remember 
that the Aryan populatiou of India has absorbed an important Dravidian clement, it seems necessary 
to conclude that tlie said grammatical tendency is due to tlio iufluonoc of that element. 

It is perhaps allowed to go a little farther. The present tense is In modem dialects very Com- 
monly conjugated in person. We have seen that the same is the case in Dravidian, It seams 
probable that wo have here, again, to do with the iiiflucnco of the Dravidian clement. It is of no 
importance for this question, whether the personal terminations of the modem Aryan dialects are 
oaigiB'ally pronominal suffixes or borrowed from the verb substantive. The present tenae in 
Dravidiaiu laaguages is apparently formed by adding the verb substantive to a present participle, 
Oonupare Tclttgu Mu~unndn<a^ I do, lit. I am doing ; Tamil Se^f~gif6n, I do ; and so »», The 
Tamil suffix of the present is ki'^n, and should he compared with kiri, I am, in the Kaiktt^f dklcct 
of Berar. Tb» personal terminations are, however, also used mother tenses, Just as as the casein 
some Indjo-Aryiaaii vemadukrs, and it is of no importance for tho present question .how we explain the 
Dravidian present. 
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It has beea mentioned above that the Dravidian tenses can also be considered as nouns of 
agency. And we have seen that in Gondi several tenses are formed by adding the pronominal 
suffixes to the ordinary noun of agency. Compare Mat^yid^ I do, where the pronominal suffix 
is added to the old noun of agency Tetdton^ a doer. Similar forms have also been adduced from 
Telugu, and it is clear that we have here to do with a deeply-rooted tendency in the Dravidian 
languages. 

It is now of interest that an exactly analogous form is already met with in Sanskrit, in the 
so-called periphrastic future. This form begins to be used in the Brahmanas, but is then very 
unfreqiient (about thuty instances). In the later hterature it is more common. 

It IS formed exactly in the same way as Gondi tenses such as Mdtond. The verb substantive 
is added to the noun of agency m the first and second persons, where Gondi uses the pronominal 
suffixes, while the noun of agency is used alone in the third person. It is difficult to explain this 
tense from the principles prevailing in Sanskiit. On the other hand, it is easily understood when 
we remember how the present participle and the noun of agency formed from it is commonly used 
with a future sense in Dravidian languages. 

There is still another form in Sanskrit which seems to be due to DravidLan influence, viz,, the 
participle ending m tavai. Such forms aie very rare m the old literature, bat later "on they become 
quite usual. There is nothing con esponding in other Indo-European languages, but similar forms 
are quite common in Dravidian. Compare, for instance, Tamil keydavan, Sanskrit hntavdn, one who 
has done. The suffix vat is, of course, Aryan, but the close analogy between forms such as seydavan 
and kntavdn is too striking to be accidental. 

There are still two points in which the Aryan vernaculars of India seem to have adopted 
Dravidian principles, viz,, in the fixed order of words and in the different treatment of the object of 
transitive verbs, according as it is a rational or an irrational being. 

The order of words in old Sanskrit was free. In modern vernaculars, on the other hand, it 
follows fixed rules. It seems probable that this state of affairs is due to the influence of other 
linguistic families. It is not, however, possible to decide whether this influence has been exercised 
by the Dravidian element in the Aryan population, and I must therefore be contented to draw 
attention to the fact that, for instance the position of the governed before the governing word, and 
the necessity of putting the verb at the end of the sentence, is in full agreement with Dravidian 
principles. 

The use of a double form for the objective case in Indo- Aryan vernaculars is, on the other lianS, 
certainly Dravidian. The common rule in Hindi is that the suffix JcS is added to nouns denoting 
rational beings, while the base alone is used as the objective case of other nouns. This distinction 
between nouns denoting rational beings and such as signify irrationals is a peculiarity of the 
Dravidian languages. It is true that the use of the base in order to denote the object in Telugu 
IS restricted to nouns denoting things without life. But this seems to be a new departure of Telugu, 
where it is perhaps due to Kolarian influence. In Tamil and Malay alam, on the other hand, the 
practice is exactly the same as in Hindi, 

Some of the characteristic points mentioned in the preceding pages have already been drawn 
attention to by Bishop Caldwell. He says (l,c, Introd. p. 59) : — 

The principal particulars in which the grammar of the North-Indian idioms agrees with tliat 
of the Dravidian languages are as follows * — (1) the inflexion of nouns by means of separate jiost- 
fixed particles added to the oblique form of the noun ; (2) the inflexion of the plural by annexing 
to the unvarying sign of plurality the same suffixes of case as those by which the singular is inflected ; 
(3) the use in seveial of the northern idioms of two pronouns of the first person plural, the one 
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includmg, the other excluding, the party addressed; (4) the use of post-positions, instead of 
prepositions , (5) the formation of verbal tenses by means of participles ; (6) tlie situation of the 
relative sentence before the indicative; (7) the situation of the governing word after the word 
governed. In the particulars above mentioned, tlic grammar of theNorth-Induin idionns undoubtedly 
resembles that of the Dravidiaii family : hut the argniuent founded upon this general agreement is to 
a considerable extent neutralised by the circumstance that those idioms accord in the same particu- 
lars, and to the same extent, with several other families of the ScythianS group.” 

I think Bishop Caldwell was quite right in not concluding that all such points of agreement 
are due to Dravidian influence on the Indo-Aryaii vernaculars. And, more especially, it may 
reasonably be doubted whether tlie use of two different forms of the plural of the pi-rsonal pronoun 
of the first person is an originally Dravidinn feature. Wo do not find it in Kanarcse, GOndi, 
Brahui, and several minor dialects. And the other dialects use quite different sets of forms. 
Compare the table which follows : — 



Tamil. 

Malay lilam. 

KxLTuhh, 

Kill 1 

Telngu. 

We, excliisiye w. 

nangal 

nannaj 

Sm 

dmu 

mtmu 

We, inclusire ... 

ndm, ydm 

ndm 

n&m 

dju 

1 

mammu 


The table shows that the inclusive plural y&m, ndm^ in Tamil and Malayajam, corresponds to 
the exclusive plural dmu in Kni and wiSmu (old ^mu) in Telugu. The two different forms of the 
pronoun must therefore have been independently developed in the various languages of the Dravidian 
family. This seems to point to the conclusion that the old language from which all the Dravidian 
forms of speech have been derived, did not originally possess more than one form for ' we.' It 
almost seems as if the tendency to distinguish between a ‘wo’ which includes, and another which 
excludes, the party addressed, has been introduced into the* Dravidian languages from without. It 
may be due to the influence of the Kol languages ; and it would not be safe to attach any importance 
to this point. 

I hope, however, to have shown that there remain several features m which we are apparently 
obliged to assume an influence on the Aryan vernaculars exercised by the Dravidian family, 
I therefore fully agree with Bishop Caldwell when he says (L c. p. 57) : — 

“ As the prffi-Aryan tribes, who were probably more numerous than the Aryans, wore not 
annihilated, but only reduced to a dependent position, and evontnally^ in most instances, incorporated 
in the Aryan community, it would seem almost necessarily to follow that they would modify, whilst 
they adopted, the language of their conquerors, and that this modification would consist, partly in 
the addition of new words, and partly also in the introduction of a new spirit and tendency,” 


® Tie name Soytliian siould not any more be UBed to denote a family of langrnaf?<w. It was fntrodnood by the 
eminent Danish philologist Kask as a general denomination of almost all those langaugos of Europe and Asia which 
do not belong to the Indo-European or Semitic families. We now know that those languages belong to widely 
different families, and that they cannot he olassod together. Moreover, the few Scythian words which have been 
preserved by Greek writers ate distmotly Iranian, i. e. they belong to the Indo-European family. — B. K. 
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DIGAMBAEA JAIITA lOONOGEAPHY. 

BY JAS* BUB(j|ESS> GJ.E., LL.I>. 

Reseaech during the last half century has perhaps been less directed to the study of 
Jainism than to any other branch of Indian study. Still, much has been done even here by such 
scholars as Weber, Buhler, Jacobi, Leumann, Hoernle,and others, whose investigations have been 
directed more especially to the literature of the Sv&tambara sect. 

Whilst engaged in the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the libraries of RajputSna, Dr, Buhler 
learnt much respecting both the sects. Of the Digambara Jainas, — wbo are largely found 
in Maisur and Kannada, though also very numerous in the North-Western Provinces, Eastern 
RajpuUna, and the Pahjab, — we know less than of the Sv^tSmbaras who are so numerous 
in Gujarat and Western Rajputana and all over Northern and Central India. In Eajputana, 
Dr. Buhler found the Digambara laymen divided into three^a^^’^ — Khandarwal, Agrawal, and 
Bahirwak — who eat with each other, but marry only within their owixjdt or class. Both sects 
agreed in their esteem for the D'vddasdhgt or twelve A ftgas, and some of the Ahgas at least are 
common to both ; whether all are so, he was unable to ascertain, for the Digambaras declare 
that many of the SvStambara works are spurious and that of some they possess different 
versions. 

The Digambaras divide their literature into four ‘ V6das,^ viz , : — (1) The FrathamdnuySga^ 
comprising all their works on Itihdsa or legends and history, among which are the twenty-four 
Furdnas giving the legends of the Tirthakaras ; (2) The Earandnuyoga, embracing works on 
cosmogony ; (3) The Dravydnuyoga^ treating of their doctrine and philosophy \ and (4) the 
Charccndnuyoga^ treating of the dcJidra customs, worship, 

The Jaypur KhandarwSls, Dr. Biihler found subdivided into Vifepanthls and Th.§ta- 
pantWs, — a division common, perhaps, to the whole Digambara community, as indicated in 
1820 by Col. Colin Mackenzie’s Jaina pandit.^ The Vispanthis worship standing, and present 
lemons, fruits, flowers, and sweetmeats of various sorts ; but the ThSrapanthis sit down whilst 
worshipping, and offer no flowers or green fruits, but present sacred rice (akshata)^ sandal, 
cloves, nutmeg, cardamoms, dates, almonds, dry cocoanuts, sweetmeats, &c. They are milch 
more scrupulous than the Vispanthls, decry their conduct, and refuse respect to their priests; 
they object to bathing themselves or the images, and worship with water, cocoanut-water, or 
panchdmrita. Their disuse of flowers and green fruits is based on their teaching that all plants, 
trees, &c., are endued with life. 

Prom Mysore I learn that the following classification into eleven grades of Jainas is made , 
it must however be, to a large extent, theoretical : — 

1. The lowest grade consists of those who simply confess their belief ifi Jainism without 
the performance of any of its ceremonies. 

2. Those who perform some of the Jaina ceremonies but neglect others. 

3. Those who observe all the religious ceremonies. 

4. Sravakas who observe all the other Jaina precepts but are guilty of adultery. 

5. Sravakas who may be dishonest while observant of all other Jaina principles. 

6. Those who may abet crimes but do not commit them personally. 

7. Bravakas who carefully examine all they eat, lest there should be any insects 

in it. 


1 Bomlay AdministraUon Report for 1875-76 ; Tnct. Ant Vol. YII. p, 28. 

® Orient Mag. and Calcutta Review, Vol I. pp. 77 f., or Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXI, p. 66. 
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8. Those who abstain from eating any green frnits or vegetables, but only such as 
are dried, 

9. The Sravaka of the ninth class is the Brahmachari, who wears white clothes and leads 
a celibate life. 

10. The SrEvaka who does not leave his house, but otherwise follows the practices of the 
eleventh class. 

11. The highest grade of all is that of the Sruvaka who loaves his house, family, and all 

possessions, and ■ — provided with a or water-vessel, jpichcMia or broom made of 

peacock’s feathers and used for removing insects out of his way, and a kashdi/a-vmim or reddish 
coloured cloth — avoids all crimes, relinquishes ambitions, maintains honesty, and possesses 
implicit faith in his priest. 

The VidyEstMnas or seats of learning of the Bigamharas mentioned by Dr. Biihler are, — 
(1) Jaypnr, (2) Dehli, (3) Gwslhar, (4) Ajmir, (5) Nfigar in Bujpniana, (6) Kurnpnr-Bliunpur near 
Indur, (7) Karahgi, and (8) Surat. To these the Maisiir Jainas add Kolhtpura, Jina-KEhchi- 
param, perhaps ChittanEr in South Arkat district, and Penukonda in Anantapur district. 
These, with Dehli, are known as Chat'uhsmMmna^ There are mafhas at these four places. 
They also claim to have a seat at Slifilapnr. 

The Pigambaras profess to differ from the Sv^ttobaras on the following points: — 

1. Their statues of the Tirthakaras are always represented as nude (nirmstra) ; whereas 
the ^vetambaras represent theirs as clothed and decorate them with crowns and ornaments. 

2. As stated by Col. Colin Mackenzie Res. Vol. IX. pp. 247 f.), the Bigamharas 

observe sixteen ceremonials — sMdaiakarman, which are enumerated as ; — (1) OarihddMna 
or consummation of marriage; (2) PwhBmam^ — the rite in the third month of pregnancy, for' 
male progeny; (3) Simmidkarana^ defined by Mackenzie as adorning a married woman’s head 
with flowers when she is six months gone with child, or in the seventh month : the Brah--* 
manical Sirnant^nnayana^ — the parting or dividing of the hair is observed by women in the 
fourth, sixth or eighth month ; (4) Jfdtaharman or horoscope and birth ceremony ; (ft) N dmakoirm}ay~> 
the naming of a new-born child ; (6) Jinna^rdmm^ ^ when, at six months of age, or over, a child 
is first fed with other sustenance than milk ; (7) Chaulaharman or Ghiiddpanayam^ — the cere- 
mony of tonsure; (8) U^panayana or initiation between five and nixie years of age, when ibe 
sacred thread is assumed. Of the next five, I have failed to obtain any explanation, and must 
leave them for further investigation by those who have opportunity. They are : — (9) Pfdjd-- 
patya ; (10)- Saumya ; (11) AgnSya ; (12) VaiivadSva ; and (13) Qdddna^ — the giving of a cow 
in charity (f). Mackenzie gives hdsirdbhydsa, — the ceremony observed by young boys at the 
age of ^ years 6 months and 5 days, when they begin to read the sacred books t possibly this 
is one of these rites under a diflerent name. The remaining three are: — (14) Samdrariam, the 
return of a student on the completion of his studies under a teacher ; (15) Virdhu or marriage ; 
and (1£)) Antyaharman or PrSiaharmanf — the funeral rites. These rites, it may be observed, 
agree generally with the twelve samMras ov barmans of the Brahmans; but among them the 
nishkramana ceremony does not seem to be included, whilst they enumerate others.^ 

3. The Bigambaras bathe their images with abundance of water, but the SvfitEmbaras 
use very little. 

The SvStimbaras are extremely careful of all animal life, whilst the Bigambaras are 
only moderately so, 

mu ■ 


^ Cpfi/. 4svat. Itmci>rch&8, Yol. J.X, pp, 247 f. 
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5. The Digambaras bathe and Tvorahip their images daring the night, but the 
Svetambaras do not CTCn light lamps in their temples, much less do they bathe or worship the 
images, lest in so doing they might thereby kill, or indirectly cause the death of, any living 
thing, for to do so during the night they regard as a great sin. 

6. The Digambaras wash their images with the fanohamrita ; but the others do not. 

7. The Digambaras make their prayers after the usual Hindu fashion ; the members of 
the other sect close their mouths or tie a cloth over their lips. 

8. The Digambaras paint on their foreheads their caste-marks, but the SvItSmbaras 
do not. 


Yakshas and Takshipis. 

Among the Digambara Jainas in the Kanarese districts in Southern India, there appear 
to be differences in the iconography, especially of the attendant Yakshas and goddesses 
(Takshinis) compared with that of the SvStambaras as detailed by Hemachandra. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Alexander Rea, of the Archaeological Survey in Southern 
India, I have obtained the following details regarding these minores, with careful represen- 
tations of them which are reproduced on the accompanying plates and form a fresh addition 
to our knowledge of Digambara iconography.^ 

The Yakslias and Yakshi^is as well as the Jinas have each a Idnchkana or ckihna : they 
are as follows : — * j 

1. Rishabha fPl. i, 1) has for Taksha Gdmukba, with the head of an ox, fonr-armed, 
and having a bull as his Unchhana or cognizance ; and for Yakshini ChakrS&vari, with 
sixteen arms, and Garuda as cognizance. The Sv^tdmbaras call Rishabha’s second son BaLhali 
the Digambaras call Mm Gomatgsvara-Svumi, and worship him equally with the Tirthaliaras 
(Plate i, fig 1). 

• 2. Ajita has Ma,hayaksha, eight-armed, with weapons, and an elephant as cognizance i 

and Edhipi as Yakshiifi, four-armed, with a seat or stool as emblem (fig, 2). With the 
Svet&mbaras the Yakshini is Ajitabaia. ° 


3. Sambbava’s ^Yaksha is Trimukha, — six-armed, with weapons, and a peacock as 
Symbol ; his Yakshini is Prajnapti, also six-armed, and having the ham$a or duck for 
Idnchkana (fig. 3). SvetSmbaras Duritari is the Yakshini. 

4. Abbinandana has Yakshfil vara, — four-armed^ with an elephant as coaMzanee • and 
Vajra^inkhaH as Yakshini, — four-armed, and also with the hama as her characteristic. ’ 

6. Sumati (PI. i. 5), who is represented with a wheel or circle as ohihna, instead of the 
red goose or the curlew, as with the Svetambaras; has Tumbura, four-armed and holding un 
two snakes, with Garuda as Ms cognizance; and Purushadatta as TaksM^i, — fonr-armed with 
elepkant as symbol. * ’ 


6. Padmaprabba (PI. i. 6)® has a lotus-bud as characteristic ; Eusuma as Yaksha, four- 

handed and having a bull as sign, and Man6v%a or Manogupti, also foui-handed with sword 
and shield, and a horse as cognizance ; with the Svetambaras, it is SyamA 


1. Suparkva’s image (PI. ii 7) differs from other Tirthakaras in having five snake-hoods 
over his head and under the usual triple crown. His Yaksha is Yaranandi with tnmla and rod 
having a lion as his characteristic; and the Sasanadgvi is Kaii, four-armed, with iristtla and 
bell (?), her ehikna or cognizance being the Nandi or bull. The Svetambaras name them 
Matanga and Santa. 


4 

& 


Plates 1.-1V. The figures of the Jinas themselTea, being all alike, are omitted to 
Erratum on the plate . for Sumatinatha read Padmaprabha. 


economise epaoe^ 
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8. Chandraprablia has Syama or Vijaya as Yaksha, four-armed, with the Aamsa as 
attribute, and Jvalamalini as Takshini, with eight arms bearing weapons and two snakes, and 
flames issuing from her muhuta : her lanchhana is the ball. The other sect call l»er Bbrikutl. 

9. Pushpadanta, among the Uigambaras, has a crab (Jmrleata) as cognizance,, instead 
of the rmhara. His attendant Yaksha is Ajita, — four-armed, with rosary, spear, and fruit,, 
having a tortoise as l&nchhana ; and Mahilkali (or AjiM) as Yakshini, fouip-armed, with rod andi 
a fruit (P), but without cognizance : the Svdtambaras name her Sutiiraltfi. 

10. Sitala has a tree Qirt-vriksha) instead of the Srtvatsa figure ns his IMchhana. 
Brahm6ivara is his Yaksha, with four heads and eight arms — six holding symbols, and with 
the lotus-bud for cognizance j and Manavi (Svet. ASokfi) is his Yakshini — four-armed, holding 
rosary and fish, but without characteristic. 

H. SrSyamSia has a deer as Idnohhann in place of the SvfitSmbara rhinoceros ; Wara, 

foui'-armed, with trii&la and rod, and the Nandi is his Yaksha ; and Garni — also four-armed, 
holding a lotah and rod, with the Nandi at her foot. Each of those attendants has a crescent 
attached to the outer side of the crown. The Svfitambaras name them Yakslmt and Manavi. 

12. Vftsup-Cyya has for his own attribute a bullock, instead of a cow-buffalo as with the. 
SvStambaras. His Yaksha is Kumara, with three heads and six hands holding a spear, a noose, 
<fcc., and the front loft hand open with the palm presented, and with the peacock as attribute; 
Gfmdhari (Sv6t. Chanda} is his Yakshini with four hands, holding a rod and two objects like 
mirrors, with a snake as her cognizance. 

13. Vimala has Shaiimukha or Karttikfiya for Yaksha (PI. ii. 13), with six pairs of hands, ■— 
six holding small round objects, two in his lap, the front right hand, ns in almost every case, in 
the Varadahaata-mudrd, and the left as usual closed. He ought of course to have only six heads, 
but here the di-aftsman has (perhaps by mistake) given him seven. His attribute is a cook. The 
Yakshini is Vairdlya or Vairfiti, with four hands, holding two snakes, and with a sjiear placed 
in the lap and passing behind the hand in the varada attitude : her oognizanoe is a serpent. 

14. Ananta has P^tslaas Yaksha (PI, in. 14), -* three-headed and with six hands, — four 
holding objects and two weapons passing behind the two front hands which are in the usual 
mv.drds-. his attribute is a crocodile. The Yakshini is Anantamati, with four haiidw, holding 
dart and crook, and with the haihaa as cognizance ; the SvetAmbara Yakshiiii is Ahka^fi. 

16. Dharma has Kimnara as attendant, with three faces and six hands, with rositey, 
spear, rod, mala, &o., — his attribute is a fish.* The Yakshini is Milnasi, — foar-handed, with 
anhuia, spear, hook, &o., and a lion as %dhehhana. 'Svetambara — Kandarpil. 

10, Sftnti has a tortoise for his symbol, instead of the antelope as with th'^ SvfitSmbaras. 
His attendants are Kifiipurusha, — figured as a man with four hands, two holding symbols teidf 
the other two in the usual attitude ; his Idnohhana is a bull. The Yakshini is alsa 

four-armed, — holding a dart in the upper right hand : her attribute is a peacock Tl» 
SvStambaras name them Garu^a and Nirviinl. 

17. Runthu is attended by Gtedharva, — four-armed, with two snakes, spear and crook 
and a deer as attribute, with 'Vijayfi or Jay& as Yakshini, a sword and two disewsea (?), with 
a peacock as Idhchhana. The 'SvfetSmbara Yakshini is named Bald. 

* 

18. Ara is represented as having a deer for his attribute: with the other sect it m the- 
Handy&varta diagram. His Yaksha is Kdndra having six heads and as many pairs- of hands, — 
pn,e pair lying in his lap, and his attribute is a peacock. The female attendant is AjitA, — four- 
|ap.,d^d, ^holding up two snakes and another object, with the hathsa as symbol. With the 
ByAMmbaj^as these are Yakshet and Dhanl 

19. , „ Mam. has as symbol a kahk or water-pot. His Yaksha is Kub^ra, with four heads 
and eight- arms* holding sword, dart, &q,, with an elephant , aa pogtisanoe j and. Aparljltli is 
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tke Yakshini, witk four kanda holding a sword and a shield, and she again has the kafksa as 
.cognizance : with the BvStambaras she is called Dhara^priya. 

20. Munisuvrata has for atfeendants, — Yaruua, with seven heads and four hands, bat 
without cognizance ; and Bahurupini, with four arms, holding sword and shield and with 
a serpent as her lAnchhana or cognizance : StStambara — ■ Naradatta. 

21. Nimi or ISTami has a lotus«bud (niUtpala) as symbol j Bhnkufi, his YakshUr has four- 
heads and as many pairs of hands holding weapons, and the bull as lAnchhana ; and Chamondir 
his Yakshini, has four hands having rosary, rod and sword, and the crocodile as cognizance 
{PL iii, 21). Svetfimbara — Gandhari. 

22. has Sarvahna, with a turret or small temple for symbol (PL iv. 22) : he has 
three heads and as many pairs of hands *, the Yakshini is Kushmandmi, — four-armed, with 
two childreu in her lap, and a lion as cogni 2 fance. She is the only attendant who has not the 
front right hand in the varadahasta attitude. The ISvStambaras name two as Gomedha and 
Ambika. 

23. P^rSva is represented (PL iv. 23) with seven snake-hoods over his head, and has 
DharanSndra or P^rsvayaksha as his Yabsha, — four-handed, with a snake in each tipper hand 
and a tortoise as symbol, and Padmavati is the Takshmi, also with four hands, and the hamsa 
•cognizance. Both attendants have five snake-hoods (sesha-phand) over their heads. 

24. Vardhamtoa is attended by Matariiga as Yaksha (PL iv. 24), whose two upper (or 
back) hands are applied to the sides of his mukuta or crown, and his Iduchhana is an elephant ; 
the Yakshini is Siddhayim (or Siddhayika), with only two hands, and her cognizance is the 
Tiaiiisa, 

All the figures of Tirthakaras have a triple umbrella or tiara over their heads, and are 
identically alike (PL i. 1, 6), — with the exception of the snake-crests over Suparsva and 
^arsvanatha (PL ii. 1, and iv. 23), — all being naked, and the right hand laid over the left in 
the lap with the palm upwards. All the Yakshas and Yakshinis have similar high tapering 
head-dresses ; the Yakshas are naked to the navel ; the Yakshinis are more fully clad ; and 
all sit in the lalita-mudrd^ or with one foot down (the right of the Yaksha and the left of the 
female) and the other tucked up in front ; all hold the front right hand up before the breast 
•open, with the palm outwards (varadahas^ta ) ; the corresponding left is also held up closed, 
except in the last pair, where the hands are open and the fingers hang down. Siddh^ini alone 
has only two hands. 

It may be noted that eighteen out of the twenty-four Yakshas are the saxnef With the 
Digambara an^ BvStImbara sects ; and the 4th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 18th and 225ad ndhy dnly be 
different nam^s for the same attendants.® In the case of the Yakshinis, howfevi^, the 
agreements are few, and whilst the Digambara series embraces most of the sixteen YidyldSvls, 
the BvStambara list of Yakshinis includes only about half-a-dozen of them, and about the same 
number in each series of Yakshinis have the same names. According to the iSvStambaras, the 
names of the YidyadSvis, as given by HSmachandra {Ahhidhana-ehintdnmni^ slL 239-40) are : — 
(1) Rdhini, (2) Prajnapti, (8) Vajra^nnkhala, (4) KulisEnkuaa, (5) Ohakr&svari, (6) IfaradattS,, 
(7) KiilL (8) MabakMi, (9) Gauri, (10) Gandhari or Gandhari, (11) SarvSstramah^jvSM, 
'(12) Mauavi, (13) YairStyE, (14) Achchhupta, (15) M^nasi, and (16) MahaminasikA 

Brahmanical divinities. ^ 

The Jaina pantheon, however, whether Digambara or B*v&tambara, includes many of the 
favourite Brahmanical divinities, among which Sarasvati (PLiv.) is prominent ; she is regarded as 
a SdkanadM or messenger of all the Tirthakaras, and is frequently figured in temples and private 
houses. Brahmayaksha, though the special attendant of Sitala the tenth Jiua, is also repre- 
sented separately as mounted on horseback, with four hands, holding whip, sword, and shield. 


« Ccn/. Ind, Ant Vol. XIII. |>. 276. 
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, Indra is as prominent in Jaxna as in Bauddha mythology, if not more so ; and with his 
consort Indr^i?.! is frequently figured on the lower jambs of doorways of temples, whilst larger 
figures of Takshas and Yakshinis are represented as guards at the entries of the shrines. The 
Navagraha or ‘ nine planets * are frequently represented at the foot of the dsanas of Jaina 
images; and Dikpalas or Dikpatis, Khetarapi-las, L6kapalas, Y%mts, JMtidSvatSs, Hanuman^ 
Bhairava, &o., all have representations about their great temples# 

Omkftra, Hrithkftra, 

In SvStamhara temples, as well as in those of the other sect, certain symbolical figure fetr# 
employed, of which two of the more frequent in SvStambara shrines are represented on Plate iv. 

The syllable 6m, as is well known, is regarded by Br&hmans as symbolical of their Triad, and 
is analysed into ^ — a (Vishnu) -f u (Siva) + m (Brahma) ; the Jainas separate it into feve 
elements, viz. — a + + s (or «) 4- + wi, which form the initials of their five sacred 
orders, (I) Arhaif, (2) Achchya, (3) &iMha, Amrtra or Apunarbhava, (4) UyMhy&ya, and (5) Muni? 
This symbol is often represented in coloured marbles, inserted in panels on the inner walls 
of the temple mandapas, and is known as OthMra. The figure (PL iv.) is not very like the 
modern written form of the syllable 6)h ; it consists of a small circular piece of black marble^ 
representing the anusvdra, under which is a crescent of yellow stone, and the letter d (or o) is 
represented by a broad vertical line turning to the left below, of black marble, with two 
horizontal bars, the upper red and the lower yellow, joining the vertical from the left.® In 
a vertiical line, upon these elements, are placed five small figures of seated Jinas, usually made of 
rock-crystal, to represent the five grades of attainraent. Thus on the curve at the foot of the 
vertical stroke is the Muni ; on the lower or yellow horizontal bar is the Upddhydya ; on the 
red bar is the Siddha ; on the yellow lunule is the Achdrya-^ and on the black anmvdra is the 
highest or ArhaU 

The Hrlmkara is a similar oonTentlonalizod representation, of the syllable hrhh in coloured 
stones (PL iv., last fig.). The anusvdra is black ; the lunule under it is white ; the upper 
horizontal bar is red ; the upright vowel stroke on the right side is blue, and the 
rest of the symbol is yellow. On this is represented the twenty-four Jinas by very small 
figures : the two black ones, Munisuvrata and NSmi, arc placed in the black animvdra ; the two 
white, Ohandraprabha and Pushpadanta, on the white crescent ; the two rod-complexioned 
Jinas, Padrnaprabha and Vasupxijya, on the red, upper horizontal bar; the blue, Malli and 
Parsva, are placed on the blue vowel stroke — one opposite the end of the red upper bar, aud 
the other opposite the lower return line of the A. The rest of the Jinas were all golden or 
yellow coloured, and their figures are disposed thus ; six on the upper horizontal line of the 
letter A, one at the turn downwards, six on the lower return horizontal, one on the down-turned 
point of it, one on the vertical stroke of the rt, and one on the horizontal part of the same*. 
Thus the twenty-four Tirthakaras are represented by the colours of the materials to which they 
are respectively affixed. I 

The Siddhacbakra is a square brass plate, found in the shrines. It has a sort of spout 
in front, to allow water to run off ; the centre is carved as a patera — flower-shaped, with a centre 
and eight petals. In the centre and on four of the alternate petals are small images as in the 
Omldra ; the centre is occupied by the Arhat ; the back petal by the Siddha imago; the right 
hand by the Aclidrya ; the left hy the Sddhu^ or Muni ; and the fx’oat, next to the spout, by the 
Upddhydya. The other four places in the circle are filled thus : on the left of the Siddha is 
Tapas (ascetic practice), on the right Barsana (worship), on the left of the TJpIdhyflya is Charitra 
(conduct), and on the right Jndna (knowledge). 

The Pafioliatlrtbp. is a plate of metal or stone with five images upon it, as on the Oxhkftra ; 
and the Cliauvisva|;a is a slab, usually of marble, carved with representations of the twentjr- 
four Tirthakaras. 

— ' — * — 

^ Ju the two ou Plate iv., the oolours are represented ae in heraldry. 
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SOME ANGLOJNDI4N TERMS FROM A XVIIth CENTURY MS. 

BY SIB RICHABD C TEMPLE, BABT. 

( Oontinued from p, 37S,) 

DUNGAREE. 

FoL 86. The Sick party is carried downe to y® Riuer Side in a hammaker, or course piece 
of Dniigaree Cloth. 

See Yule, s, t\ Dungaree, a coai’se cotton cloth \_N. and K p. 22 has for 3rd Jnne 1680 : 
Dungarees and Markett Clouts every 16 patch pay 1 fanam.”] 

DUBIAN. 

FoL 150. They haye Severall Sorts of very good ffruit in the Oonntrey (Queda) ..... 
JDuryans. 

^ F(^L 175. This Oonntrey [Acheen] affordeth Severall Excellent good fruites Namely 
Duryahs^ 

See Yule, $. v. Durian. [A large fruit with an offensive odour reported from all time by 
t|^vellers to Indo-Ohina.] 

EAGLE WOOD. 

FoL 146. never failetli to returne y® full Value (of what he received) in Agala wood 
. . . they have the retalhation put to theire choice whether Agala or Elephants. 

See Yule, s. v. Eagle-wood. The quotation in the text is a good one. Vide ante^ 
Tol. XXVIIl. p. 196 ; Vol. XXIX. p. S35. 

ELACHES. 

FoL 158. ffrom Bengala Elaches. 

A silk cloth. See Yule, s, v. Piece-goods. See, also. Yule, 5. v. Alleja : probably the same 
stuff is mea,nt, the term in the text representing the vernacular aldcha. 

ENNORB. 

Fol, 27^ One of these Mallabars (an inhabitant of Enore) about 11 EngHsh miles North- 
war^ of ffort S’l Georg’s. 

T<[ot in Yule, [A. and .E, p. 17 for 10th May 1680 : The Agent, &c,, went to take the 
air at Enoor.’^] 

EUROPE. 

FoL 49. when laid Europe tarre prove most Serviceable. 

See Yule, s* v. Europe, for European. [The quotation is earlier than any of Yule's. 
IV. and E, p, 6 quotes Streyusham Master’s Commission to Joan Pereii*a de Faria as Envoy to 
the King of Burma and Pegu, 2Srd February 1680, and has “ Ballast for our Europe ships.” 

FAKEEB. 

FoL 13. His retinue were as followeth . . . # . 6000 naked ffackeers. 

FoL 14. As for y? before mentioned people called jORackeers, they are pilgrims but very 
Strange Ones. 

FoL 40^ Sent y? ff^ckoere o^i of dores . , . . The fflackeere Sat w<^?out y® Street 

dore. 

See Yule, s. Fakeer. [The writer uses it in the sense of a Hindu ascetic.] 
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FAN AM. 

FoL f>Z. ffort S’i Ot'oi'p’H . . . flknamof gold nt 00//' 00** {)3(/ Pullieatfc 

. 24 fanams luaLo otio I’agod or 00 Oti 01! ... • (SoUmndiih • • - Tlio fanaui 

00 01 00 Porto Novo & Trincoinlor . . . Thdro flUnam ii* worth 00 00 04. 

Sec Yule, «. r. fauam. [A small gold and also silver coin in B. India. Tlio text is- 
valuable for values.] 

FiaiNGilKK. 

Fol. 11. A Ftory of a flranguo®. 

Fol. 64. Tilt! Araekau Kiuge BeiidB a iwcell of (iyljars vi'/.f tlallys, well manned wf 

Arackaifiet'B and fflcanguoes* 

Fd. 83. I judge and am well vSatisiu'd in it, y\ tluTo are luio Iwho then ‘iOOOO fl&angues: 
of all SortH inje Kuigdem of Pengala, atid above i el litem iuhiihit imBr Hugly Uiner. 

Boo Yule, s. V. ]t’iriiight‘o. [The ahovo «imituUoiis are valnuhle, as the I'urlugueae or Portu- 
guese half-broods are meant by the term.] Bee also ante, \ oh XXX. jt, .>08. 


FIUMAUN. 

FoL 65. Emir Jemla ; hath now j? Uoveruumt of llengala Orixn and Pat, tana firmly fey 
Phyrmand Setlod Vpon him. 

Fd. 66. Emir Jemla’s Bon Bnccwtcled not his ffaihor (iiecordinge to Pliyrmane). 

Fol. 69. for hero [t>aooa] they arc noaro yf Prince and Court Ynder whom all our ffac- 
tories in JBongala and Pattana hold their PMraftano. 

Fol. 71. before they got their Phyrauano renewed and signed ...... gaue in. 

his Phyrmane to bo remewed. 

Fol. 72. they request their Phyrman© .... wold havo a OoBsiderabl© reward in 
ready Cash before he wold renew theire Old Phyrman©. 

Fol. 73. what His anoestors freely gave by Phyrman.* And hath g»«en 

yf English and Dutch largo PhyrmanSB. 

Fol. 102. yf w®!' was nco Sooner demandt'd but as readily granted w^ Phyrman©# in y? 
Persian Langimdge y| yf English Nation Khold hold that Priviledgo soe long© as they plMScd 
to hue and Settle in their Dtuuinioiis, and many <)t.her rewards Idberally bestowed Ypol^he 
Doctor [Gabriel Bowden » Bonghton ] (One beingo [Kniir Jemla] very w© among© yf 
Mahometants). 

Fol. 132. [Klephants] now adays non© at© Sliippcd off by any Merchant that hath not yf 
Kings of Syam’s Phyrman© granted him, if »©© they are ©ustawi© free. 

Fol. 183. y? most important of w®? is whether wo© have y? King© of Syam» Phytmant 
to trade there or no©. 

Bee Yale, g. v. Pirmaun. [The quotations ar© valuable as Bhowfng the ubo of the wor< 
for Eoyal Letters Patent or Oharters,] 


fOEf Sr 

Fol. %. The begininge of my renidenoe, or first Part of my Arrival (in India Oidwedalif 
,w^ att S'f Q-eorg s an English Garrison. Vpon yf Coast of Ohoromaudel, 

'8, , .,m©tt.,'^©m©w wd Children that liue londer flatfg© [at Madras}. ^ 

iOttif, ®wt (and^ totrn©) of S'f Georg’#, hath boon often Molested, by Some ' 
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Fol. 32, Anno Dom: 1672 I stroke downe to Pettipolee in a journey I tooke Overland 
ffrom S’* Creorg’a to Metchlipatam# 

Not in Ynle, [It means tke town and fort of Madras. Madras ps still in official docn- 
memts “ fort Sf Greorge.^] 

G-ALLE, mim DE. 

FaL 39. Snoli as tkey in Point de Gala or Qneda doe bringe them on board On. 

FoU 77. They are bought [from Ceylone] from y? Dutch ^ in Gala. 

See Tule, s. v, Galle, Point de. [The quotations are valuable for the history of this 
obscure word.] 

GALLEVAT. 

FoL 64. the Aracban Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars viz* Gallys well fitted and 
smaaned Arackaners and fiErangues. 

Fol, 82. y® ISTatiues much dreadinge to dwell there beinge timerous of the Arackaners 

theire Gylyars. 

See Yule, 5. v. Gallevat. [The text is exceedingly interesting for the history of the word 
and proves its identity with the galley and also with the Bengali form jalia. See ante^ 
VoL XXIX. p. 408,] 

GANGES. 

FoL CL ffirst for y® great Eiuer of Ganges : and y® many large and faire arms thereof. 

FoL 64. Hee lied to a Small Villadge Seated upon the banks of Ganges, 

FoL 68. y® water of y® Rmer [of Dacca] beinge an arme of the Ganges is Extraordinary 
good. 

FoL 73. up y? Bitter of Ganges as high as Dacca. 

FoL 74. This Kingdome of Bengala ... is replenished with many faire and 
j>leasant Riuers, the most famous and much admired of w®^ is y® great Eiuer Ganges. 

FoL 75. the great rains ...» as high as South Tartaria, w®|> is mountanioi^ and 
ra^eth there for a quarter of a yeare togeather and rusheth downe y? Ganges and arms 
thei?eof. ’ , ^ , 

Fol 76. But most of the trouble might Easily have been avoided if our Ganges Pilot 
had been any way ingenuous. 

FoL 86. many of them [Orixas] resort to the Creeks and Eivolets at or about yf Entrance 
into yf Ganges. 

FoL 87. theire Souls Shall Enter into the bodies of good creatures (in Paradise) that dye 
■witK theire bodies well filled w‘? y? holy water of the Ganges : or any of y? arms thereof, or 
y5 dye upon tho banks thereof, for they accompt yf mndde to be Sanctified as well as y? Water. 

Foi. 87, The 'Eitier Ganges (and it’s branches) is held in soe great adoration by these 
jgnorant heathens, that they make many Sacrifices thereto. 

Fol. 91. certain it is yf thisisy? great Baner Ganges y| Alexander yf great Sailed downe 
in time of his great conquests in Asia So : 

Fol. 92. fiEorwerly, yea not many years agoe, y? Inhabitants on yf HOTtbeme parts of 

Bengala ; trained np their Children Sent them upon travaile to discover yf 

gr«it Ganges j to find onfc the garden of Eden : order of theire Kings). 
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Fol. 93. y? water and mndde of yf GangOH Hont from them [BracliniansJ ■w*|' theire 
Clioppp or Seale Vpon it is accompted Sacred : Even hoc farro as Peraia . . , , wee had 
Soverall Mortavan Jarrs on board, some full of water Others of Mudde of y? Eiuer Ganges, 
sent as p^sents to y® groat Merchants of yf Banjan Cast (in this Kiiigdomo [Bengalaj ). 

Not in Yule. [Tho quotations give the several uses of tho word in the 1 7th (!outary, vk., 
for the Hugh River, any large mouth of tho Ganges in tho Gaugotic Della, the Ganges Proper.] 

GANTON. 

Fol. li>2. [In Qnoda] Theire Weights and measures aro . . . yf Gantange : One 
Gantange con* Exactly 2 Achin Bamboos, 

See Yule, s. v. Ganton. 

QANZA. 

Fol. 84. [Gong] mado of fine Qans of Pegu: viz| a very good Sort of Ix'll mottle. 

Fol. lf)3. ffrom l‘egu .... Gans. 

See Yule, s. v. Ganza: bell-metal. 

GAEOH. 

Fol. 56. they transport [from tho Coast of Gingaleo] above IGOOO : Corse of graino 
yearly. 

See Yule, s. Garco. [A largo grain measure in the Madras Presidency : anything np 
to 4 tons and more. See a^ite, Vol. XXX. p. 4(i8, article on “ 'roinb.” N. and K. has, p. 40 for 
2nd Dec. 1689: “ Upon application from Lingapa for a garao of wheat upon payment, it is 

resolved to supply it gratis.”] 

OENTIT.E-GKNTOOK. 

Fol. .3. Tho Natiuo inhabitans [of ffort 8t Georg’s] are for yf most part Gentiles (oom- 
monly called Gentues). 

Fol, 18 The Gentues accompt themselves a vory antient peopht 

They are indeed y? Antient Gentiles and as I jrnaginc of tho Seed of those who rovoliod from 

Moses, forgettinge God to worship a Molton OalPo There is 

another Sort of those Idolaters who are aooomi)tnd to bo of a higher Cast (then yf Gentues be). 

Fol 24. gaue mo some white and yellow ilowors she looko from her Imiro of her head that <«as 
beautifully adorned after yf Qeutue fasMon. 

Fol. 2G. but those Natural! Mallabars yf inhabit Ypoii yf Mallabar Coast of 

noe gentile Occupations, neither are they admitted into yf Hocicty of yf BanjaiiH or Gentues 
Either in theire houses or Pagods, 

Fol 69. yf richest of Gentues and Banjan Mendmuta, of w"]* this Part of yf Kiugdome 
hath great numbers. 

Fol. 70- he sent for most rich Merchants of Gentues and Banjana. 

See Yule, s. v. Gentoo. [The quotations aro vahinblo for showing that Gentilo meant a Qentoo 
and Gentoo a low-caste Hindu. N. and M. p. .38 for 2()th Nov. 1080, has “ tho Mutineers threaten 
to kdl the Gentue Oxmen if they bring goods or provisions into tho Town, whereupon tho merchants 
mdertake to obtain supplies by moans of the left handed Oxmen.” Hero again wc soom to have 
entue as a ow-(,aBte (Pariah) Hindu in coni.radistinction to tho left-handed or nrtinan castes. The 
curxoua sectarian division in Hinduism known as the right and left hand castes of South India should 
^Whly have^ found a place in Yule, as those terms aro constantly mentioned in old books. They 
include a great number of castes foUowing some tho Vaish^iava and some tho Saiva faith in their 
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feakti or I emale developments. Roughly the right-hand castes are agriculturists and the left-hand 
aie artizaiis : hucksters and small traders are found sprinkled about both classes.] 

GHUBET. 

Fol. 6>3, And when Sinketh againe he Striketh 1 : Viz^ One gres and soe Onward 2 : viz* 

^ gr®® then 3 viz* 3 gree , one Sleepeth uhile y® Other waketh and 

tendeth y® Gree. 

See \ ule, Sii}>p., s.v. Qhurry. [Originally ghart was a water-clock, then the gong on which the 

tune was stiuck, then the unit of time itself, i. e., an hour of 24 minutes or one-sixtieth of a whole 

day, then the Euiopean hour of 60 minutes, then the clock or watch indicating European time. 
Here it means the Indian hour of 24 minutes or also the water-clock and its gong ] 

GINGERLY 

FoL 3 yf Coast of Gingalee. 

Fol. 47. Many English Merchants and Others have yearely Ships and Vessels built here [Nar- 
sapore], beinge y® ouely Commodious Port on this or y® next Coast adjoyiieinge thereto viz* 
Gingalee. 

Fol. 56. Tlie Coast called Gingalee is Certainly y® most pleasant and Commodious Sea 
Coast that India affordeth, pleasant in many respects, beinge a most delicate champion [flat plains] 

laud . It beginneth at Point or Cape Goodawaree, the Entrance or South Side' 

of y? bay Coraiigo y® Cape lyeth in Latt'} (?) and reacbetb or Extendeth it Selfe Soe farre as to j® 
Paged Jn® Gernaet. 

Fol. 134. yett butter and Oyle from Gingalee or Bengala. 

See Yule, s. v. Gingeily with very inadequate note. [The text shows clearly that the term 
meant the Coast between the “Coromandel” and “Orissa” Coasts,*, e., between the Godavaii 
estuary and Juggernaut Pagoda. It was also more commonly known to manners as the Golcondah 
Coast. The above are the only quotations known to me illustrating this term. See ante, Vol, XXX. 
p. 845.] 

gingham. 

Fol. 101. ffrom Hugly and Ballasore .... Ginghams. 

Soo Yule, s. V. Gingham : an Indian cotton cloth. [M. and F. p. 18 for 13th April 1880, 
has “ ginghams ” : and p. 24 for 19th June 1880 “ginghams, white : ginghams browne.” See ante 
Vol. XXIX. p. 339.] 

GOA. 

Fol. 144. A Portuguecs Shipp bound from Goa to Macau In China. 

See Yule, s. v. Goa. 

GODAVERY. 

Fol. 2. It [the Choromandel Coast] Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on y® South 
Side of yf bay Oorango, 

Fol, 1)6. Point or Cape Goodawaree the Entrance or South Side of y® bay Oorango. 

See Yule, s, v. Qodavery. See also ante, Vol. XXX. p. 861 f. p. 892. 

GOLCONDAH. 

Fol 50. I shall Speake Something of the Metropolitan Citty, Golcondah .... The 
ffairc and Bcautifull Citty Golcondah is an inland one and the Metropolitan of y® Kingdoms 
, . . . y? Whole is called y® Kingdome of Golcondah. 

Fol. 51. This Kingdome .... hath yf Enjoyment of y® most plenty of rich Diamonds 
in, y? Vuiverse, about 100 miles from Golcondah yf Earth doth most abound therewith. 
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Fol. 57, As for theire Idolatrous way of worsliip, they Enjoy it as fully as in any Other place 
in y® Empire of the Grand Mogoll (or territories of Golcondah). 

Fot in Yule, but should l^ave been, as the diamonds did not come from Golcondah, as above 
correctly explained. 

GOMBROON. 

• Fol. 93. att our arrivall in Gjombroone. 

Soc Yule, s. V. Gombroon : the old name for Bandar ’Abbas in the Persian Gnlf. 

QONO. 

Fol. 84. They Strike not with or Vpon a bi'll (for the Mahometans Vse none) but it is a round 

fiatt of one foot and a halfe or two foot Over, (Some are very mneh larger) it is hunge 

up by a Striiige through a hole on one Side thereof, Soe as to take it’s free Swingo and is called a 
Gouge : they Strike tJieroon with a Small Malhit of wood and yicddeth a most Excellent Sound and 
Echo, 

Fol. 134. boats y? Gunge for all people (that please) to buy our goods, before w®h they 
dare not buy any. 

Fol. 153. to See y® Gunge beatim round the Citty, w*h a lowd and Severe I’naslamation. 

Fol. 168. from China .... Gungs. 

See Yule, s. v. Gong. 

(SOOZERAT. 

Fol. 62. Hoe Sent his youngest Son Morat Bakche into Gixzaratt. 

Fol. 94. rupees . , . Ooyned in yf Mint at Dacca: & are of yf Satno Value of those in 
Guearatt or Golcondah, 

Soe Yule, s. v. GooKcrat, but his riuotations stop at 1654. 

GRAM. 

Fol. Sd. Very delicate good Land [Gingaleo Coast] affordingo yf greatest plenty of Graine 
vizt Soverall Sorts of gramme. 

Fol. 61, [Bengala] affordingo grout plenty of ... . gramme. 

Fol. 163. if woe have a quaiititie of course goods On board vizf : gramme. 

Soe Yule, *. v. Gram, whoso earliest quotation is 1?02, 

, GUAIiA. 

Fol. 43. they aro called GnalaB and will carry one 40 miles pT diem w*]* noo great difficulty. 

Not Yule, [Tlie word in the text does not moan the well-known gwalla (gavdlA) or cow 
keeper of Indian domestic economy, but the Mvalan, or dooly-liearer, of the old days in Madras,] 

G0DDOBAH. 

.FoL S5. This towno [Motchlipatam] is famous alsoe for a bridge w®?> bridge 

reaoheth from yf great gate of Metoblipatam over to GuddoraH is one EngUsh 'mile in 
length aixd of a Oonsidorabb breadth, and is called by the Name of Guddorah bridge. 

Fol. 89. Most Emiuent Mon that inhabit Motchlipatam and Guddorati are Mahomotana, 

Fol. 42. a more meraoralde fight Sf Edward Winter bad w*? above SOd of them [Resbutes] 
Vpon Gnddorali bridge when lie and his Trumpeter cleared yf way and drove Soverall of them 
Over yf bridge to y? Great Astonishment of all yf Natiues and ffemo of that worthy Knight. 

Not in Yule; but see Yule’s quotation from Fryer, 1678, «, o. Patna, where the place turns up as 
Gnnddre. It is practically part of the town of Masulipatam. Sir Edward Winter’s exploit is 
pictured on his monument in Battersea Oburoh. 


(To be Dontinuod.) 
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STJBHASHITAMALIKA. 

Translated from German Poets, 

BY PROFESSOB 0. CAPPELLEB, PAD., JEKA. 

( Concluded from p, 44d.) 

Error and Truth. 

96 

O gHicklich wer noch hoffen kann 
Aus diesem Meer des Irrthrims aufzntauchen I 
Was man nicht hat, das eben branchte man, 

Und was man hat, kann man nicht brauchen. 

^pqT ^ sjfnt 

rTrtsr ^ cf'- 

^ II 

dhanyo yam asa na jahati dehinam 
prataraiie mohajalasya vliridhSh I 
tattY&xa yad dhy arthakaram na vSdmi taj 
janami yat tasya na labhyat^ phalam U 

97 

Gefahrlich ists den Leu zu wecken, 

Yerderblich ist des Tigers Zahn j 
Jedoch das schrookliohste der Schreoken 
Das ist der Mensch in seinem Wahn* 

thR 

I 

»rrnT^ f ^ 

^ Trfriwrf^r^ II 

suptasya sithhasya bhaylya b 6 dhanaA 
yipattayfe TySghramnkham Tidaritam I 
mahftbhayftnAm tu bhayaih mahattamaTh 

nard matibhrSntimaddna mdhitah W 

# 

6icl\adliche Wahrieit, ich ziehe sie vor dem n^tzliclieii Irrtlmm. 

Wahrheit heilet den Soh.merz, den sie Tielleicht uns erregt. Goethe. 

JirsRTT l 

if 'tw: II 

Tararii nMalcaxarii satyaai m 61 jSd artkakarad a,pi 

satyaj iltam hi yad dulikham tat priaya^ «amyati.?vayBm u 


Goethe. 


Schiller. 
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99 

Wenn ich kennto den Weg dos Ilorru, 
Ick ging ihn wahrhaftig gar zu gcrn; 
Fiihrte man mich in der Walirlioit llaus, 
Bei Q-ott, icli ging nicht -wiedei" heraus. 


^ srpTr^rf wtpr I 

^ ^ pT3f=£|r3r II 

satpatham yadi jfiiuyam prapadjdya snkliSna tam \ 
na olia satyagrikaiii prapya nirgaclielilicyaih kaduchana || 

100 

Irrtlimn yerliisst tins iiie, dock zichet ein lidker BodiirfiiisH 
Immer den strebonden Qeint leiso zur VV'alirlieit hiiinn. 


(iOETHE. 


mOhandhakurasamvitam IhA kaoliiii mahattara | 
utpatantam man&haihsath satyam praty upakathhati 1 1 


Inner Life. 

101 

Zierlioh Denkon and auas Brinuoi'n 
1st das Lebon im tiefsten lunern. 


HRRt ^^JTRRf f%=Tpf ^ I 

^ f?TFrf rr^==?Ttlt 


bbavanAm Tartamananfiih chintanam oha supSHalain l 
smritisaukhyam cha Tntt4n»im tad antarlipdi jivanam II 


102 


Das Spiel dcH Leboua sioht sieh heitrcr an, 
Wenn man den sichern Scliatz im Herzen triigt. 


^q-fif^ll 


samsUrd ’yarn aailrO ’pi raniyavat pratibhiti ind | 
biirhratas tam aharlavyam antardtmani SOvadhim || 


10.H 

Ich besass os dock einmal, 

Was so kostlick ist ; 

Dass man dock zu soinor Qua! 

Nimmer os vergisst ! 

II 

mamdpy fisld asau pOrvam nidhinfiik paraiud nidhi^ji | 
tasya yan nfisti Tismarfcum saifatflpa^i parijfiyatG || 


CtOETKE. 


Hcmr,r,ER. 


(JOETHE. 
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104 • 

1st die Zeit aucli hingeflogen, 
Die Erianmng weichet} nie ; 

Als eia lichter Eegenbogeu 
Steht auf truben Wolken sie. 


Uhland. 


Goethe. 


1 ! 

syamameghaTaliliaam indrayudham ivojjvalam | 
visliayanam atxtanaih smaranam ch^tasi sthitam II 

105 

Ihr glucklichen Augen, 

Was je ihr gesebn : 

Es sei wie es wolle, 

Es war docb so scbon. 

5rr ^iTriT»Tp‘%: ii 

he sakhayaii viraumy 6sha chakshushi saphalikriti 1 
pnyam syad apriyam va syat prag abhM bhavatd^ sukham || 

Tranquillity. 

106 

Die Ruh isfc doch das beste 
Auf dieser Brdenwelt. 

Was bleibt uns denn auf Erden, 

Wird uns die Ruh vergallt ? 

Die Bose welkt in Schauern, 

Die uns der Fruhling giebt ; 

Wer hasst, ist zu bedaueru, 

Und mehr nock fast wer bebt. Fontane. 

5Tn% *rr5W 

?rw* I 

sautira many® dhanam anupamam jiritS manushanam 
nas6 tasyfib sakalabhuvan6 sishyatl nahi kim anyat | 
puahpam vStair abhihatam iva mlSyamaaam vasautS 
jt dveshastliab sa sukhavikalab kiui punar yalj sakSmab II 

107 

Die Menscben die nacb Rube snohen, die finden Rube nimmermehr, 

Weil sie die Rube, die sie suoben, bestandig jagen vor sicb ber. ^ Mulier. 



^ ^rrf% ^ I 

nmm »fnT% ^ 3T3pi% t'^ II 

ye sdntirii mrigayantfi tarn na t6 vindanti karhicliit | 
yasmad ySm inpgayantd tain pranudanti padS padS II 


108 


Der du von dem Himmol bist, 
Alien Schmerz nnd Leiden stillesli, 
Den, der doppelt elend ist, 

Doppelt mit Erqnickung fiillost, 

Ach ich bin des Treibens rniide, 

Was soil all der Sebmerz nnd Lnst t 
Susscr, hoilger Friedo, 

Komm, ach komm in moino Brnst ! 


Qokthe. 


ft^cf ^ f^^rfNRfrR- 1 
3rr=% ^ Tr% »PT i^r^rFf 



divy 6dbhav6 sakaladulykhavin fisay itri 
dvis tapitam dvir api yd sisirikarOshi | 
santS priyS visa manS mama ddyam&naih 
8amstochakraparivritti8ttkb.&8ukh6na || 

, Of. Martn. HI. »». 


109 

XJebor alien Oipfeln ist Rub, 

In alien Wipfeln sparest du 
Keinon Hauch; 

Dio Vdglein schwoigen imWalde. 

Warto nur, baldo 

Ruhest dn aneb. Qoxrm. 

^ PrflTfff mmr 

^rniT^ ^ qrqcr i 

fif V qrarftPl- 

»br! II 

agrS girJ^am vitatd prasannatd 
sakhftsu mandd ’py anild na vSpatS | 
kritaih cha niauuam vipind patatribliir 
maualj Saiiais tvain api dilntir eshyati || 
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Various Objects. 

110 

Edel sei der Mensch, 

HulfreicL. und gut ! 

Denn das allein untersolieidet ihn 
Von alien Wesen, die wir kennen. 


Goethe. 


^5rr^r I 

sTn%v% II 

udSrStmS manushyah syat pareshaih chfipakarakali | 
tavataiva hi sarvSbhyah prambhyo vyatirichyat6 il 

Cf. Bhdg. Bur. X. 22, 35. 
Ill 


Die Statte, die ein guter Mensch betrat, 
Die ist geweiht fur alle Zeiten. 


Goethe. 


sajjanasya sakrit pdtam pMaspars5na yat sthalam l 
anyesham sarvakalOslm tat sukhayOpajayatS || 

112 

Was schanderst du zuriiok vor Gift ? wie selten stirbt ein Menscb daran ! 

Und lachst dor Wollnst sehnlicb zu, die stiindlicb mordet was sie kann . MOller 

f% ftq'f=5Tr5r f I 
^ ^Eirrff^ JTTT^^ar || 

kiih bihhSslii vishat tata hanyantfi y^na panchashah I 
vyasanani tu pushuasi m^rayanti sahasrasah li 

113 

Wenn gestranchelt ist ein Mann, 

Mag or wieder sich erheben ; 

Dem gefallnen W eibe kann 
Nichts die Reinbeit wiedergeben. 

skhalitali pnnar iitthatuih gantum chbtsahat^ puman l 
patitaih tu atriyam kaschin ndttliSpayitum asty alam || 

Cf. Chdn. 99. 

114 


Ruckert. 


Mann mit zugeknopften Tascben, 
Dir that niemand was zn lieb : 

Hand wird nur von Hand gewaschen ; 
W enn du nohmen willst, so gieb 1 


Goethe. 
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Metres. 

S16ka 1-5, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 19, 21-24, 26, 29-85, 87-50, 52-55, 58-62, 6-1, 66, 68-76, 78, 79, 
81-89, 92,94,98-105, 107, 110-117. Arya 6, 13, 15. Upajati 7, 11, It, 27, 66, 95. Ill, 118. 
Vamsastha 9, 17, 25, 28, 63, 96, 97, 100. Drutanlambila 20 Vawintafcilakn 108. Mnlmt 
90. Sikbarind 51. Harini 91. Mandukrfinta 80, 106, 119. SardOlavikriclita 86, 57, 67, 120, 
Sragdhara 65, 77, 93. 

Names of Poets. 

Baldo 77. Brentano 47. Bube 23, 68. Biirger 49. Bnrmmin 2. Cronegk 76. Fontaue 
106. K. Forster 71. Gcibel 70. Gellert 11. Gleini 20. Goethe 1, 3-7,17,19,25,27-31,33, 
37, 38, 41, 57, 58, 62, 64, 65, 67, 72, 79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 88-91, 93, 95, 06, 08-101, 103, 105, 
108-111, 114, 117, 118. Halm 01. Herder 26, 45. Leium 83. Lessing 42. Logan 16, 21, 
43,48, W. Miillcr 13, 30, 44, 107, 112. Nieobu 85. Btiekert 14, 15, 78, 118. Salis 18. 
Scheffel 66. Sclnllei 8-10, 32, 22, 24, 32, 34, 86, 40, 46, 50-55, t‘0, 63, CO, 73-75, 81, 86, 87, 02, 
94, 97, 102, 115, 116, 119, 120. Uhland 104. Wielaud 56. 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOlkSON OR 
GLOSSARY OR ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY CHAELKS PAKTKI1X4E, M,A. 

(Contmted from }). 448.) 


Ely-maide ; s. v. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 
Embajadoresj ann. 1404: s. ». Kincob, 869, 
Embary ; ann. 1666 : s. v. Ambaiee, 756, i. 
Embelgi ; s. v. Myrobalan, 465, li. 

Emblic j 8. V. Myrobalan, 465, i, 406, i. 

Emblica ; s, p, Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Emblica officinalis ; s. v. Myrobalan, 466, i. 
Emblica Phyllantlius ; s. v. Myrobalan, 465, i. 
Emblic myrobalan ; s. r. Myrobalan, 465, i. 
Emblic Myrobalans ; s, v. 262, i, 

Erne; ann. 1682 : s. v. Cassowary, 774, i. 

Emeer ; ann. 1818 : s. v, Bondamtw, 63, i. 
Emer ; s. v. Ameer, 12, i; ann. 1615 : «. ». 
Ameer, 12, i. 

Emery ; ann. 1516 : s. v. Siiratb, 6C0, i. 

Emeu ; ann. 1631 and 1682 : s. v. Cassowary, 
774, i. 

Em fatiota ; 77, ii, footnote, twice, 

Emir; s. ». Ameer, 11, ii, s. ». Kosbotm, 875, 
li ; ann. 1 407 : 8. v. Nobar, 481, i ; ann, 1441 : 
8, V. Dardga, 230, i ; ann. 1621 : «. p. Benda- 
meer, 62, u, 3 times; ann. 1753: s. v. Oooeh 
Azo. 783, ii; ant. 1760i: «. *». Soiiba, 649, ii; 
ann. 1817 : s. v. Badgeer, 84, ii, 

Emir , ann. 1338; s. p. Bobaebce, 75, ii. 
Emmerties; s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Emmet, white ; ann. 1679 : a. ». Ant» White, 
758, i. 


Emua; s. v. Mnund, 431, i. 
i. ' Emodio; ann. 1572: s. r. India, 882, ii. 
Ennidus; ann. 1572: a. p. India, .'132, ii, 

EmSdvrs ; a. «, Himal^a, .31.5, i. ■ • 

Emoy ; ann. 1770: a. v. LiaiajK), .303, i, 
Empedocles; ann. 1060: s.v. Buddha, 90, ii. 
Emphytousis ; 77, ii, footnote, twice. 
Emphytouta; 77, ii, Footnote, twice. 
Empolear-sej a. p. Poleii, 542, ii. 

Emporium; aim. 1727 : a. ». Chinsura, 164, ii. 
’'Empousa; 9. Ghoul, 284, ii. 

Emwy; «. p. Amoy, 12, i, 

Eiiarea ; a. w. Collw, 178, ii. 

Euamu; a. ». Inauni, 329, i. 

Eiiglosuvad ; ann. 1683 ; a, r. English-bazar, 
262, i- 

Englisli-baziir ; a. r. 262, i. 

Engliidi Bfedr ; ann. 187H : a. p. English-bazar, 
262, i. 

Ebglish-town ; a. r. English-bazar, 202, i. 
English-water ; ann, 1 H86 : a. v. Bilayutoo paw- 
luio, 765, i. 

Eng-wa; ». p. Ava, 80, i, 

Eutorlooper ; aim. 1760 : a. p. Interloper, 835, i, 
Eocri ; anu. 1626 : a, p. Kerseymere, 365, ii, 
Eois ; B, C. 30 : «, v. Sutteo, 667, ii. 

Eppon ; a. p. Factory, 264, ii. 

Equula ; a, 0 . CaYally, 136, ii. 
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Equula caballa ; s. v. Cavally, 135, li. 

Erf ; s. V. Oompotiiid (c), 186, ii. 

En ; ann. 1680 : s. v. Moonga, 825, i. 

Er-i; s. V. Oauvery, 185, li. 

Eria ; ann. 1680 : s. v. Moonga, 825, i. 

Enudy ; aim. 1680 : s v. Moonga, 825, i. 
Enobotrya japonica ; s v. Loquot, 397, ii. 
Enneiue; aim. 1300 : s. v. Far&li, 266, li. 

Erveli Barmen ; ann. 1500 : s. v. Oranganore, 
211, ii. 

Eimi ; a, Cauvery, 135, ii. 

Erytlirina indica ; s. v, Ooral-tree, 19G, li, 
Erytliroxylon areolatum , s. v. Deodar, 23S, ii. 
Escada ; s. v. Islcat, 335, i. 

Esolave Divine ; aim. 1702 : s. v. Deva-dasi, 
237, ii. 

Eserito ; s. v. Obit, 156, ii. 

Etacrirao ; s. v. Scrivan, 608, i. 

Esli ; s. r. Bish, 72, li; ann. 1812 : s. v, Bish, 
73, i. 

E.shta ; aim. 1700 : s. v Zend, 869, ii. 

Esuiok ; 023, ii, footnote. 

Espaty ; aim. 1553 : s, v. Oospetir, 202, i. 

Eepera ; aim. 1510 : s. v. Pardao, 840, ii, twice. 
Espingarde ; auu. 1554: s. c. Seer-fisli, 612, i. 
Espiqiienardo ; aim. 1563: s. v, Nard, 473, li. 
Esqiiiimmx; s. India, 331, li. 

Essiua ’emporion; «. v. Oojyne, 487, i. 

Esta ; aim. 1700 : s. v. Zoiid, 86!), ii. 

Estain; aim. 1609: s. v. Bwlgrook, 92, ii; 

aim. 1646: s. v, Calay, 111, li. 

Eataa ; 8. v. Tank, 684, i. 

Estandart; ann. 1672: s, v. Moliude, 433, ii, 
twice. 

Eetang; 8. ». Tank, 684, i ; aim. 1610 : s. » 
Tank, 684, ii, twice ; ann. 1785 : s. v. Tank, 
684, i. 

Kstanque ; 8. v. Tank, 684, i. 

Ewtin ; aim, 1700 : «. v. Zend, 869, ii. 

Entivador ; 8. v< Stevedore, (»52, i. 

Eativar ; «. Stevedore, 652, i, twice. 

Estopa ; 8. Ihtoop, 335, i. 

Estnuliot; ann. 1095 : 8. r. Turban, 718, ii. ^ 
Estreito do Oobornailor ; a. v. Governor’s StraiiS; 
299, i, 

EstreWa amaiidava; 8. v. Avadavat, 30, ii. 
Esiirellas ; ann. 1634 : «. ». Boom, 582, i. 
EHtromadnva ; aim, 1505: s. v. Narainga, 474, i, 
EHtunou ; aim. 1616: 8. v. Durian, 266, i. 
Eswara ; ann, 1651 : «. 'i>. Saiva, 592, i. 


Etang; g. V. Tank, 684, i. 

Etape ; s. v. Tappaul, 685, i. 

Etaya ; ann. 1781 : s. v. Kunkur, 879, i. 

Eternal Islands, ann. 930 : s. v. Oojyne, 487, i, 
Etbiopia ; 175, ii, footnote ; ann. 1553 : s. v. 
Fetish, 267, ii ; ann. 1670: s. v. Melinde, 
433, i ; ann. 1795 : «. i\ Pali, 506, i. 

Ethiopian ■ s. v. Hubshee, 326, i, s. v. India, 
331, i, 

Ethiopian Sea; ann. 1586: s. v. Zanzibar, 
746, ii j ann, 1727 ; s. v. Guardafm, Cape, 
305, ii. 

Ethiopie ; ann. 1610 : s. v. Gaffer, 108, ii. 
Ethuike ; ann. 1626 : s. v. Gooroo, 296, ii, g. r. 
Navait, 475, ii. 

’Etznkanizen ; ann. 820 : s. v. Chicane, 147, i. 
Euboea , aim. 210 : 8 . v. Giraffe, 289, i. 
Budynamys oiientalis , s v. Koel, 374, i. 

Eugenes ; ann. 1659 : s. v. Oojyne, 487, ii. 
Eugenia ; s. v. Jamboo, 342, i, twice. 

Eugenia Jambolana , ann, 1530 : s, v. Jamoon, 
343, i. 

Eugenia jambolana ; s. v. Jamoon, 342, ii ; ann. 

1531 : 8 . V Jamoon, 343. i. 

Eugenia jambos , s. t. Jamboo, 342, i, s. v, 
Jamoon, 342, ii. 

E ugenia jambu ; ann. 1 539 : s. v. Jamoon, 343, i. 
Eugenia Malaecensis ; 8 . v. Jamboo, 342, i. 
Eulabea intei media ; s. ». Myna, 464, ii. 

Eulabes religiosa ; 8 . v. Myna, 464, ii. 

EulopMa ; 8 . v. Saleb, 592, li. 

Euphorbia ; Priokly-pear, 654, i. 

Euphorbia Neriifolia ; a. v. Prickly-Pear, 554, i. 
Euphorbia Royieana 5 s. v. Prxokly-pear, 554, 1 . 
(5 times) and li. 

Euphorbia Tirucalli ; s. v. Milk-bush, 434, i. 
Euphrate ; aim. 1771 : 8. v. Zend, 869, ii, twice. 
Euphrates ; 8. v. Balsora, 40, ii, 8. ». India, 330, 
ii, 8. V. Bussoia, 768, ii; ann. 80 : 8, v. Teak, 
692, 11 ; ann. 1330 . 8 . ». Delhi, 234, ii ; ann. 
1652 • 8. V. Congo-bunder, 782, 11 . 

Eurasian ; s. r. 262, i, 798, i, s. v Burghei (a), 
100, ii, s. Cheechee, 142, ii, 8 . v. Lipdap, 
395, ii, 8 V. Malabar (b), 413, i ; ann. 1866 : 
8 . V Khudd, 813, li ; aim 1877 : s. v. Burgher 
(a), 100, 11 ; ann. 1880 : s. v. Cheechee, 142, 
ii, 8 . V. 262, 11 , twice, s. v. Palankeen, 604, ii, 
Europe ; s. u. 262, ii, twice, 798, i,s. v. Country, 
206, i ; ami. 1673 and 1711 : 8 , v. 262, ii ; 
ann. 1781 and 1782 : 8 . d. 798, i ; ann. 1794 : 
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s. V Eospoiulcntia, 577, i ; ami. 1B17 (twice) 
and 1866 : s. v, 2C2, li. 

European ; s. f. Europe, 262, ii, twice. 

Euiopieaii water; s.v. Bilayutce pawnee, 71, i. 
Europe harness ; s. v- Country, 206, i. 

Europe sliop ; s. v. Europe, 262, u ; anii. 181< : 

s. V. Europe, 262, ii. 

Eva; anil. 1350 ; s. v. Plantain, 541, ii. 

Eve; s. v. Plantain, 641, i, s i?. Prickly-pear, 
554, i ; atm, 1616 : ». r. Elephanta, 260, i. ^ 
Exberbouigh, ann. 1665 : s. r. Uliotass, 840, i. 
Eyali ; ann. 1782 : ». r. Ayah, 81, ii. 

Elysham ; a, t\ 262, ii. 

Ezonr Vodam ; s. v. V('da.s, 734, ii. 

P 

Faccbini ; s. v. Boy (b), 83, i. 

Eaechiuo ; ». v. Ilunimanl, 827, i. 

Paeliiladov ; e. v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Fachini ; aun. 1567 : s. v. Palankeen, 503, i. 
Fachuner, s. r. Fetish, 267, i. 

Packeer ; aim. 1773; s, v. Snnylisee, 662, ii. 
Faekeeres ; ann. 3033 : v. Fakecr, 265, i. 
F'acq.nire; ann. 1764: a. r. Toje (b), 712, ii, 
twice. 

Facteur; ann. 1610: a. p. Ilankshall (a), 47, i, 
«. p. Factor, 268, i ; ami. 1763 : «. r. I^arry- 
buuder, 817, i. 

Factitius; s.v. Fetish, 267, i, twice. 

Factor ; s. v. 262, ii, 8 limes, 268, i, «, v. 
Aumildar, 80, i, s. p. Civilian, 371, i, s. v. 
Compound, 187, ii, s, v. Gomasta, 204, i, «. v. 
Presidency, 662, ii, twice ; ann. 1600 : s. 
Fafltory, 263, ii ; aim. 1 6( 1 ; s, v, 268, i 5 
ann. 1502 : s, p, Batta, 762, ii ; ann. 1510: 
«. V. Coir, 180, ii, s. r. Salsetto (b), 606, i ; 
ann. 1519: s. v. Pulicat, 657, iij aim. 1585: 
8. p. Satigatn, 854, i ; ann. 1562 : a. p. Anc^e* 
diva, 20, ii; ann. 1582: s. p. 268, i; ann. 
1598: s. V, Pangara, 500, ii; ann. 1600: 
«. V, 263, i; ann. 1615; «. v. Gallevat (b), 
276, ii; ann. 1624: «. r. Enlgar, 06, i; ann. 
1626 : s. P. Kerseymere, 365, ii ; ann. 1653 ; 
e. V. Oongo-bunder, 783, i ; ann. 3661 : «. r. 
Presidency, 568, i, twice ; aim. 1 666 : a. v. 
263, i ; ann. 1673 : s. v. llcgar, 61 , i, a, v. Grab, 
800, i, «. p. Patelumli, 618, i, s. v. Writer, 
742, H ; ann. 1675-6 : ». p. 268, i, 3 times j 
annL.1677-78 : *. p. Roundel, 588, i ;ann. 1689 


(twice) and 1711 : a. v. 268, ii; ann. 1727 :».p. 
Chiusura, 1 64, ii, s. v. Mailras, 407, li ; aun. 
1748; s. p. 263, ii; ann. 1762: «. r. Writer, 
742, ii ; ami. 1778: s,p. Goniasta, 294, i; ann. 
1781 ami 1786; s. v. 263, ii. 

Factory ; «. p. 268, ii, 264, i (twice) and ii, s, 0 . 
Angengo, 21, ii, see 22, ii, footnote, s. v. 
Antung, 30, i, s. v. Balasorc, 80, i, s. v. Bamd, 
42, i, «. r. Bantam, 47, ii, s. v. Banyan-Tree, 
.50, I, «. V, Bay, 55, ii, s. r. Bcucoolen, 62, i, 
a. V. Chmsura, 154, ii, « r. Cluittaimlty, 170, 

1, a, r. (hunpound, 1H7, ii, twice, «. r. Consoo 
House, 100, ii, twice, a. i'. Factor, 262, ii, 268, 
i, a. r. (ioinhrooii, 204, ii, twice, a. v. Hong, 
320, II, a. r. Hoogly, 821, ii, a. r. Juribasso, 
8(!2, i, a. V. Larkin, 387, i and ii, a. r. Main;, 
400, i, s. V. Oronibarros, 40.3, ii, s. r. Pagar, 
408, i, a. r. Porea, 548, i, a, v. Presidency, 552, 

i, 553, i, a. r. Pulicat, 557, ii, a, t\ Sadias, 588, 

ii, ste 6ti2, i, iooiiiote, a. p. Surat, 664, i, a. v. 
.Sjriaiu, 673, ii, a. p. Writer (a), 742, ii, a. p, 
Achiiiiock (1), 752, i, a. p. Calash, 771, i and 
footnote (twice), a. r. Canhaincira, 771, ii, a. r. 
Oongo-lnnidcr, 782, ii, a. p. Godavery, 802, 
i; aim. 1408 : a, p, Andor, 757, ii; aim, 
1500: 8. P. 268, ii; ann. 1554: a, p. Linguist, 
305, i, a. V. I’aniknr, 510, i ; aim. 1561 : a. v, 
Munchcel, 456, ii ; aim. 1606 : a. v. 264, i; ann, 
1018: a. V. Cosmin, 784, i ; nnii. 1615 : a, v, 
Biixcc, 104, i, a. v. 264, ij aim. H16: ». r. 
Firmamt, 270, i, a. p. Fappan-wood, 600, ii; 
ann. 1644: a. v. Panikar, 510, i ; ann. 1648: 
a. p. Pariah, 614, ii ; aim. 1665 ; a. v. Cossim- 
bajsar, 784, ii ; ann. 1672 : a. r. Sadras, 588, ii; 
ann. 1 678 : a. v, Patna, 520, i ; ann. 1 676 : a. r. 
Junkeon, 812, ii ; ann. l677-'8 : t.v. Roundel, 
588, i; ann, 1678 : a. v. Palankeen, 886, ii ; 
aun, 1670 : a. p, Spotted-Deer, 651, ii, a, v. 
Compound, 782, i, a. />. Pig-sticking, 844, i; 
aim, 1680 : a. p. Bungalow, 708, i, a. r- 
Canhameira, 772, i, a. p. Ooiiicopoly, 788, i, 
a. V. Oorawallah, 802, ii ; aim. 1681 : s, r. 
Deuti, 790, i ; ann. 1683 ; a. v. Cowry, 
209, ii, a. p. English-,baj!!ar, 262, i, »• 
Gardens, 278, ii, a. v, Jiilibdar, 857, 
ii, a. p, Mauiid, 482, i, a. v. Pun, 658, ii,a. p. 
Interloper, 808, ii; aim. 1690: a. p. Beer, 59, 
ii, a. p. Benceolcii, 62, ii, s.v. Ur/., 788, i,8, p. 

^^Shiras!, 860, i; aim. 1698: a. v. Zemindar, 
748, i; aim. 1701 : a. v, Liampo, 819, i; ann. 
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1702 : s, Calcutta, 111, ii, s. v, Hosbol- 
hookuTH, 325, i, s. v. Pagar, 498, i, twice; 
ami, 170(5 • b v, Harry, 806, i; auu. 1711: 

V, Oompradorc, 188, ii ; s, v Maiind, 432, 
i; ann, 1726: s, v. Bacaaore, 34, i, v. 
Cluiisura, 154, ii, s. v. Guinea-cloths, 307, i; 
atm. 1727 : s. v, Bacauore, 34, i, s. v. Chan- 
dernagdre, 140, ii, twice, s. v. Dolly, Mount, 

235, ii, 6’. t\ Long-cloth, 395, n, s, v. Canha- 

moira, 772, i, s. v, Oougo-bunder, 783, i ; 
ami. 1756 : s. v. Cluiwbuck, 142, ii ; anii. 
1764 : Impale, 329, i, arm 1782 : v, 

Baiulel, 760, u; aim. 1785: s- 2 ^^ Gomasta, 
294, i; ami. 1882: s, v. Chow-chow, 164, ii, 

Compi adore, 189, ii, twice. 

Faciorye; aun, 1582 : $, v. Factory, 263, li. 
Factory-house ; atm, 1809 : s. v. Factoiy, 264, i, 
Fiicturae ; b\ v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Fadda; a, p. Fedea, 798, li, twice, 

Faghfur ; s. e?. 264, ii, see 87, i, lootnote. 

Fiighffir ; s, v. Bahaudur, 37, i. 

Fah-lmiu; Peshawar, 531, ii. 

Faicturencs ; s, Feiisli, 207, i. 
hhiihooE ; s. v. 201, li. 

Failsfd; s, tn Failsoof, 2(54, ii. 

Fairuz; s. r. Diul-Smd, 792, i* 

Fakanfir; aim. l;>30s s. v, Sindabur, 635, i; 
auiu 1343 : a. v. Bacauore, 33, ii, s. lu Manga- 
lore (a), 422, ii. 

Fakeel ; auu. 1(591 : s. v. Vakt'el, 738, i, 

Fakoer; s, v. 265, i, 798, i; ann. 1812: 8* v. 

Jogee, 352, ii ; amu 1866 : v. 265, i, 

Fakier; 662, i, footuoio ; ann. 1673; s. v. 
B'akeer, 265, i. 

Fakir; mm. 3653: 8. th Dorvifib, 237, i. v. 
Fakeer, 265, i ; amu 1708-S; v, Sikli, 633, 
i ; ann. 1763; s. r. Fakcor, 798, i, twice; 
mm, 1770, 1774 and 1778 : 5. v. Fakeer, 
265, i. 

Fakir ; t;. Chucker (a), 166, ii, a- v. Dervish, 

236, ii. 

Fakir ; v* Fakeer, 205, i. 

Fakire; mm. 1670 : v. Dervish, 237, i; ann. 

1727: B.t\ Fakoef, 265, i. 

FakmSr ; mm. 13(>0 : 8, v* Pandarani, 508, ii, 
8, e). Hhinkali, 627, ii, 8. r. Siwalik (b), (541, i* 
Faknur ; mm. 1800 : 8, Sindabur, 635, i ; 

aim, 1554: 8* Sindabur, 635, ii. 

Fal ; mm. 1 3 10 ; v, Jeotul, 349, ii, 3 times ; 
aim. 1420 : s. v. Cowry, 209, ii. 


FaJ ; anm 1350: s. v. Cowry, 209, i. 

Fal, Cape; ann. 1554 ; v. Sindabur, 635, ii. 

Falaha * s. v, Moplah, 448, li. 

Falam , s, Fanam, 265, ii. 

Fal an ; 8, v, Falann, 265, ii. 

Palana; s, v. Fakun. 265, ii. 

Fa-la-pi , ann, 640 : s. Siirati, 665, ii. 

Falaim ; s. v. 265, li, 

Falchme; ann. 1567 : s.n. Palankeen, 503, i* 

Falory ; 28, i, footnote ; ann. 1550 : p, 

Aalirafee, 28, i. 

Fals ; V, Dinar, 245, i. 

False Point ; s v. Palmyras, Point, 507, i» 

Fan ; ann, 1348 : g. Fanatn, 265, li j ann. 
1781 : s. V, Cliillum, 149, ii. 

Fana; s. v, Bendameer, 62, ii. 

Panam; 8, v, 798, i, twice, s» 'if. Cash, 128, i, 
twice, 5. V, Cowry, 209, i, 8. v, Fanam, 265, 
li, 7 times, s. v. Pagoda, 498, i (twice) and ii, 
8, p. Pan, 558, ii, s, i\ Sanam, 597, i, v. 
Parclao, 838, i and footnote (S tunes) ; ann 
1443 and 1504-5: Pardao, 838, i, both 

twice ; aim. 1516 : s. v. Anile, 22, i, twice, 
8. V, Benjamiii, 65, ii, s, i\ Eagle-wood, 258, ii, 
twice, 8, V, Mangelin, 423, i , ann, 1561 : s, v, 
Oanhatneira, 772, i ; ann. 1672 : s, v, Biid- 
grook, 92, 11 5 ann. 1673; s. z?. Taia, 862, i; 
aun, 1678 : s. v» 798, i, s, v. Mnstees, 828, i,. 
twice ; ann. 1680 : s, v. Mocuddnm, 823, ii ; 
aim. 1727 : 8,v, Tara, 862, i, twice; ann. 
1745: Jimkameer, 361, li; ann. 1750-60: 

8, p. Cash, 128, ii,. twice; arm. 1752 : », v, 
Fandm, 266, i, 8, p. Matt, 431, i, twice; ann. 
1781 : 8, Oiimbly,, 216,,ii, 8. v. Dub, 252, ii, 
twice ; aun. 1785 and 1803 (twice) : 8,v, 
Fandm, 266, i ; ann. 1813 : s. p, Ohuckrum, 
167, i, twice, s, d. Cash, 128, i 

Fandm ; s. p, 265, h, 

F5n5m ; ann. 1344: 5. v. FanS,m, 265, iL 

Panao ; ann. 1516 . $, v. Panim, 266, i. 

Fanangrem; ann. 1543: s. p, Cochin-China, 
174, 11. 

Faudataina ; ann. 1300 : 8, r. Pandarani, 508, 
ii ; ann. 1343 : s, v. Calicut, 113, ii, s, p, 
Pandarani, 508, ii. 

Pandaraina ; ann, 1330: a. v, Sindabur, 635, i. 

Pandaraina ; ann. 1300 : s v. Siwalik (b), 641, i. 

Fandarma; ami. 1150: e v. Malabar, 412, i, 
8, p. Pandarani, 508, li. 

Fandreeah ; aim. 1566-68 : v. Carrack, 127, i. 
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Fanliam; aim. 1711: s. v. Cash, 128, li, s. r. 

Topaz, 711, ii, twice. 

Fan-kwei ; s, v. Faiiqni, 798, i. 

Faii-h-chi ; «. i'. Custard-apple, 787, i. 
Faiina-Khusrah ; s. v. Beiidameer, 62, ii. 

Fauna Khnsrah ; s. v. Bendamecr, G2, ii. 

Fanno ; ann. 1582 : «. i’. Fandm, 266> i* 

Fannoii; ann 1582 : s. u. Fandm, 266, i. 

Fano ; ann 1718 : s. v. Cash, 128, ii. 

Fanoeen ; ann. 1498; e. v. Fan am, 2G6, i. 
Fandes ; ann. 1516 and 1563: J?. »• Fana.in> 
266, i. 

Fanom ; ann. 1442 : a. r. Fanam, 265, ii, a. r. 
Tara, 861, ii ; ann 1444 : s. v. Pardao, 840, 
i, twice : ann. 1504-6 : ». r. Pardao, 840, ii, 
twice ; ann. 1510: s. v. Fandm, 266, i, twice, 
s. i*. Tara, 862, i, twice; ann. 1554: s. v. 
Chuckruin, 1G7, i. 

Fanon ; ann. 1408: s. v. Camcezo, 116, i ; ann, 
1616 : s. V. Tanga, 682, ii; ann. 1745 : a. v. 
Jnnkamcer, 361, ii. 

Fanone ; ann. 150f): ». v. Fandm, 266, i, twice. 
Fan-palm; «. v. 266, i, s. v. Brah, 84, i. 

Fanqui ; s, v. 798, i. 

Fan-song ; a. v. Bonze, 79, i. 

Fansour ; ann. 1330 : a. v Jaya, 348, ii. 

Fausnr ; ann. 1 298 ; a. v. Camphor, 117, i. 
Fan^ur ; s. v. Baros, 63, i. 

Fon^urah; ann. 940 : s. v. Camphor, 117, i. 
Fansuri ; ann 1726 : s. v. Camphor, 117, i. 
Fangilrl ; s. v. Baros, 58, i, «. v. Camphor, 116, ii. 
Faiitalaina ; ann 1290 : a. u Pandarani, 508, ii. 
Faquer ; ann. 1705 : s. v. Saugor, 603, i, twice. 
Faquir; ann. 1690: s. v. Fakcer, 266, i ; ann, 
1766; s. V. Sniiydseo, 062, i. 

Faquiro; nnn. 1660 : «. v. Fakeor, 2G6, i. 
Parabola ; ann. 1554 : «. t>. Bahar, 86, i, twiot', 
3. V. Brazil-wood, 86, ii, a. v. Frazala, 274, i, 
twice, 8. V. Putchoek, 666, i, twice, 

Fardi? ; s. v. Ferdzoe, 266, ii. 

Fai-aizl ; 8. V. Fordzee, 267, i. 

Faraim ; s. v. Ferdzoo, 266, ii. 

Farakhahiid ; s. v. Palmyra, 606, ii, e. v. Rupee, 
586, i. 

FaraJcbobacL rupee ; 586, i, footnote, 

Fajcakhabad rnpoe ; s. v. Sicca, 682, ii. 

ann. 1350: s. v. Firinghoe, 269, i. 

8. v. Firinghee, 269, ij ann, 1590: 
■I'S, 658, i. 

Faranilbi ; 'e. ii. Firinghee, 269, i. 


Farash ; s. v. 798, u, 

F'ardsh ; s. v. 266, ii. 

I’niTisli-khana-wulri ; 8. v. Farash, 798, ii. 
Fanisoia ; s. vi. Frazala, 273, ii ; ann, 1510 : s.v. 

Frazala, 273, ii, 3 times. 

Farazala ; ann. 1498 : «. w. Malacca, 416, ii. 
Farazalla ; aun, 1498 : s. r. Benjamin, 65, ii, 
twice. 

Farazea ; ann. 1.51S : s. r. Farash, 266, ii. 
Farazola ; s. v, Picota, 534, ii ; nnn. 1516 : 8. v. 
Anilo, 22, i, twice, 8. v. Benjamin, 65, ii, e. ®. 
I'lagh'-wood, 268, ii. 

F«rd ; j. -r. Numerical Affixes, 8.82, ii. 

Fardel ; aun. 1604: «. n. Calico, 113, i. 
Fnnl-ninis ; 8. v. Fnnuuccsc, 274, i. 

Fnrdo ; ann. 1540: s. v. Xcrnline, 867, ii. 

Farid; ann. 1H07 : a. v. Sugar, 650, i. 

Furldpur; «. i). Ferdzec, 267, i. 

Farigh-Khnj|i ; 240, i, footnote. 

Farina; ann. 1719 : 8. r. Calavance, 110, ii. 
Farina scciimlu ; 8. v. Hoiong, 680, ii. 

Faikndain ; ann. 3 5.64 : «. r. Jjnn, 810, i, twice. 
Fnnnan ; aim. 3462 : 8. v. Bohilla, 680, i, twice, 
Faniiftn ; *. v. Firmauu, 270, i; ann, 1701; 8. v, 
Hosbolhookum, 325, i. 

Fannfidnn ; «. v. Firnmun, 270, i, 

Farrash ; «. r. Fardsh, 266, ii. 

FaiTasboH ; ann. 1883: a. v. Hanger, 312, ii. 
Farrdshos; aim. 3690 ; ». v, B’araKli, 266, ii. 
Fars; nnn. 1343: 8. n. MangnloKi (a), 422, ii ; 

ann. 1038 ; «. i>. Parsec, 516, ii. 

Pars; ann. 076 : *. v. Tibet, 698, ii ; ann. 1333 : 
3 . V. Larry-biinder, 388, i ; aim. 1848 : 8. «. 
Caficui, ll3, ii ; aim. 1690: «. v. Surat, 
C65, i. 

Farsakli ; aim. 830 : «, v. Carrack, 1 26, ii ; ann. 
880 ! 8. V. Teak, 693, i ; ann. 1864 : t. v. Peer, 
624, ii. 

Firsala ; 8. u. Frazala, 278, ii, 8 times; ann. 

1510 ! 8, V. Frazala, 278, ii, twice. 
Farsal-Khabir ; aim. 11(55: 8. p. Hnitaii, 656, ii. 
Farsang; «. it. 1.502; 8. «. Kowtow, 877, i; 
ann. 1507 : «. i>. Chilzai, 284, i ; aim. 1840 : 
8, II. Pyko (a), 507, i, twice, 

Farshabur ; ann. 1220 ; 8. v. Peshawnr, 631, h. 
Pars! ; 8. u. Paiithay, 510, ii, s. v. Parsee, 616, 
i ; aim. 980 : s. it. Zend, 809, i. 

Fartakl ; aim. 1525 : «. v. Sind, 684, ii. 
Fartaqiio; atm. 1527 and 1636: s. v. Curia 
Mutia, 217, L 
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Partaqui ; ann. 1525 : s. v. Room, 581, ii. 
Fartaquy ; aim. 1525 • s. v- Sind, 084, ii, 
Faiwardiu : ann. 1690 • s. v. Nowroze, 482, i. 
Farz ; s v. Fenizeo, 266. ii. 

Fasil ; aim. 1013 : s. v. Siudabilr, 685, i. 

Fasl ; s, v, Fusly, 274, ii. 

Fa§lj : a. v. Fusly, 274 i and ii (5 times), 
Fii-szo : s V, Bonze, 79, i. 

Fat, a. V, Fctisli, 267, i 
Fatador ; s. Fetish, 267, i, 

Fateligarh ; ann. 1880 : t9. v, Palcmpore, 505, 
Faieibli ; ann. 1690: s. v. Fetish, 267, u. 
Fathaj a, v. Pyke, 667, i. 

Fath-mar ; a, v, Pattamai, 842, i. 


Path Ullali 'Imad Shall ; a, Madremaluco, 
821, 1. 

Faih-Ullah ’Ihmad Shah; s v, Madremaluco, 
821, 1 ; ann. 1563 : s. v, Madremaluco, 821, i. 
Patiha ; 5 v. Talisman, 860, 11 . 

Fator ; ann. 1666: s. v Factor, 263, i. 
Fatrasiliuii , a. v. Petersilly, 533, i. 

Fattan ; aim 1347 : s. v. Madura, 408, i. 

Fatum ; s. v. Fetish, 267, i, twice. 

Fatvva ; s. v. Futwa, 799, 3 , s, v. Mufty, 825, ii. 
Fan] ; s. y. Foujdar, 273, 1 . 

Faujdar ; s, v. Faujdar, 273, i, s. v, Poujdairy, 
273, li. 

Fau]-dar; 5 . v, Foujdar, 273, i. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF 

SIB JAMES MACNABB CAMPBELL, K.O.I.E .1 

A BARGE circle of friends, both m Em ope and 
in India, will have heard, with more than 
ordinary sorrow”, of the death of Sir James 
Macnabb Campbell, K.C.I.E., on the 26tli 
May last, at lus residence, Aobnasliie, Rosneath, 
N. IL 

Sir Janies Campbell was a son of the late 
Rev. J. M. Campbell, D.D. Ht' was educated at 
Glasgow, at the Academy and the University, 
and ids attainments as a scholar were, in the 
course of time, duly recognised by his TJnivor- 
sity, in conferring upon him the degree of D.C.L. 
He entered tlio Indian Civil Service in 1869, 
and was posted to the Bombay Presidency. He 
served, in the ordinary course, as an Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate, in the Khandesh and 
Kolaba districts and at Bombay, from 1870 to 
1873. For some months in 1877, he w’as on 
famine duty in tin' Bijapur district, — the Kaladgi 
district, as it was then called. In 1880, he acted 
for a time as Municipal Ooinmissioner of Bom- 
bay, and as Under- Secret aiy to Government 111 
the Political, Judicial, and B lucational Depart- 
ments. In 1881, ho attained tliorank of Collector 
and District Magistrate, in which capacity, for 
the most part, he served until 1897, excepting 
during three periods of absence from India on 
furlough, at Bombay itself, and in the Panch- 
Ma.hals witli the additional duties of Political 
Agent for the Kewa-Kantba State. In 1895 and 
1897, ho officiated as Oommissionor of Customs, 
Salt, Opium, and Abkari. And finally, in July, 
1897, in succession to Major-General Sir William 
Gatacre, K.O.B,, ho became Chairman of the 


fui lough in April, 1898. He received Ins pro- 
motion to be substantive Second Grade Com- 
missioner in February, 1900, while lie was still on 
furlough. And, without returning to India, be 
letired from the Service very shoitly afteiwaids. 
He was appointed a Companion of the Indian 
Empiie in January, 1885, and a Knight Com- 
mander of the same Oidei in June, 1897 

Such, in biief outline, were the chief features 
of his ordinary official caieer. The great work 
of his life, however, was done in connection with 
the official Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency 
He was appointed Compiler of the Gazetteer in 
June, 1873 And he held that office until 
August, 1884, discharging during part oi that 
period the duties of some additional offices also, 
as indicated above. His formal appointment as 
Compiler of the Gazetteer then came to an end. 
But he still retained the general supeiintendencc 
of the compilation. And,- with the exception of 
Yol YII., Baroda, and Voh YIII , Kathiawar, all 
the volumes of the series were written and issued, 
between 1877 and 1901, and for the most part 
before the end of 1886, under his direction and 
auspices, as shewn by his signature below the 
introductory note to each of them. It is difficult 
to know which to admire most ; the monumental 
character of the work, which consists of twenty- 
six large volumes, compiismg altogether thirty- 
four parts, of which each is a sepaiate hook 
by itself, containing an enormous amount of 
infoiunation of the most varied and useful kind , 
or the unremitting energy, and the gieat tact, 
with which Sir James Campbell played bis part 
in connection with it. Great tact was necessary; 
because much of the matter included in these 
volumes had necessaiily to be prepared, subjicefc ‘ 


1 

___ of the Eoyal Asiatic Society 1903, pp. 651-654. 
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to direction and revision by tbe Compiler, by, 
for the most part, district officials, already 
sufficiently tasked by their oi dinary duties, whose 
hearty co-operation in this additional labour 
was largely ensured by the knowledge that they 
wer-c woiking for a personal friend wlio would 
fully appreciate their results and would not 
exercise any unnecessary editorial interference 
■with them. And unremitting energy was niws- 
sary; because, in adtlition to checking and, when 
necessary, recasting the many conti ibutions ob- 
tained in the manner indicated above, Sir JaiiicJi 
Campbell had to write in person a great di^al of 
the matter included in most of the volumes, 
particularly m the ethnological divisions It 
was the happy combination of the two <pialx- 
ties that enabled Sir James Oainpb<dl to <*arry 
his task to so successful aji end, and to leave 
behind Imn a work which relleetB honour both 
upon him and upon all the othei’s, whethm* 
official or non-official, who took part in it , for 
a full list of those others, and for Sir James 
Campbell’s cordial recognition of the value of tin* 
work done by them and by the members of his 
own official establishment, with an account of 
the whole scheme from its inception to its reali- 
sation, reference may be made to the introduction 
to Tol. I„ Part I ; the completion of that 
volume, which contains the special instorioHl 
contributions, was wisidy deferred as long as 
possible, and the two parts of which it consiKts 
were issued in 1896. 

It IS in connection with the Ga 5 s<‘ttcor of the 
Bombay Presidency that the literary acliievi^- 
ments of Sir James Mamiabb Campbell will be 
best romombered. It may added, iiowev(*r, 
that he found leisure, to write an inicn’ostiug 
account of the history, from A D. 1400, of Mandu 
or Mandogarli, a large deserted town on a hill 
of the Tindhya range, in the Dhar Btate, (kmtral 
India, which was formerly the capital of the 
Muhammadan kingdom of Malwa; that article 
was published in Vol, XIX.(18i)o — IH97), pp Ibl 
to 901, of the Journal of the Bomliay Brandi of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society. And it is further to 
be remarked tliat, in 1H92 or 1H93, his attention 
became greatly attracted to the subject of Imlian 
demonology j with the I'csult that the volumes 
of the Indian Antiquary from 1894 to 1901 
contain a succession of interesting coniributdons 
by him, entitled “ Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom.'’ It would appear that some of the 
notes of this scries are still on hand, unpublished. 
And it is to be hoped that they have been 


It is a pleasure to look back to long and 
friendly intercourse with Sir James Macnabb 
Campbell; and to recall the kindly hospitality 
that ns<d to be dispensi^d by the three brothers, 
John, James, and Eohert, at tludr residence at 
Brt‘aoh Candy, Bombay. It is sad to have to 
realise that ex<‘essiv<^ work, acting upon a 
constitution which was n{‘ver very strong, has 
ended in tlie death, at tin' <iomparaiively early 
age of fifty-six, of one whoso piusonal qualities 
had endt»art*d him to so many people, and whose 
scholarship would, if he hud been spared for 
a longer time and with health and stnuigth, have 
undoubtedly given us still more matter worthy 
of perpetuation. 

J. F. Peeet, 

July, WOJ. 

KOTK ON THE USE OF THE VASE- 
OKKAMENT’’ IN A lUIINED TEMPLE AT 
KHKRALU IN MALANI, RAJPUTANA. 

This temple is situatrCHl in the desert near the 
village of Kdieralu, about 30 mihm from Banner, 
ih<‘ ehief town of Malani, in RujputHna. 

From the pluRigraph it will be seen that the 
temple must, in its best days, have been remark- 
able for its beauty. The only point, howe%’‘er, to 
which I wish to draw att, tuition is the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the “ vasi*- ornament,’’ 

Fergusson^ notes the use of ibis ornament in 
converting circular shafts so as ti> enable them to 
carry stiiiare architrave-beuring isapitals*— a device 
common enough in Jain temples in Oentiral India, 

The position and use of the vas<'' in this case is 
somewhat di he rent. In all the examples of this 
devicti with which I am familiar in Oentral India, 
the foliage lies cdose to this vase, whereas here it 
Htauds out freely and boldly, by itself. Fergusson 
do(‘H nnli-c^d give one instance® in which the foliage 
stands out s<*parat(dy, but it <?anm>t compare with 
this e.xaniph^ m beauty, 

Thcrii is an inscription in the temple, of which 
I haves only hihui a (uipy, and not a rubbing, and 
I am tloubtful as to tins accuracy of the transcrip- 
tion. It Bkiies that tlie temple was built by 
Maharaja Dhira^j Farnaara Parmat (Parmal ?) 
Dhyarak on Kartik Budi 12th : Bamvat 12BS. 

Possibly some of your readers may know of 
other instances of this use of the vase device. 

I regret that 1 hav<‘ notf personally visited this 
temple, the photograph and information having 
been kindly supplied by IL Todd, Esq., of the 
J odhpur-Bikanir Ea il way ,® 


received m a sufficiently far advaaiced state for 
the issue of them to be oouiplcted satisfactorily. 




SapdL of G a mUdor in Central Indi 

1 MaBiern mul Jndxm ArchUec4um, p. ai.5 et xeq, ® Op, dt jk 817, ig. 80. 

Unfortunately in the plat© attached the original photograph is attrihutod by an error to Capt. Luard.—En 



'IVniph' ;il Klu'ralu in MalAni, Rajputana 
{nsr of the “Ifrie Ornament ”) 
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Abassin, Abasee, Pereian coin, 26 

Abbanes, Abn 6 s = Habban I 5 i 15 g 

Abdagases, nephew of Gondophares,’ 

152, 153, 154 

Abd Allah, son of Muhammad ... 395 and n. 
Abd Allah bin Abd el Mutfcalib, father of 

Muhammad 

Abdallah bin Tahsh 127 n. 

Abdel Malek ... ... 

Abd-el-Muttalib, grandfather of Muhammad. 395 
Abdias, bishop of Babylon, Acts of 
St. Thomas attributed to him ... 2, 147 

Abdias (Psoudo-) revised The Acts of 

St. Thomas 2 

Abd-Shams, Meccan family in the time of 

MuhammaA ... ... 394 n. 

Abdullah ibn Sa'ad bin Abisarh, amanuensis 

to Muhammad 

Abdullah bin az Zubair, a Koreishite ... 135 
Abdurrahm&n ibn al-Harith, a Koreishite ... 136 

Abhi Ohand, i&ja 376 

Abhichchhatra, = Ahiohchhattra, 5 . v. ... 65 

AhhidharmaMia 883 n. 

Abhidharma-mahdmbhdshd-Mstra 425 

Abhidharma, school 426 

Abhinandana, 4th Jina... 461 

Abnds Habban N« t«« ««« *«« 156 

Abraha, Christian prince of Yemen ... 394 n. 

Abraham, 257, 259 n. : ~ styled a Hanif ... 398 
Abu Amir, head of the Christian settlement 
in Medina mu* ats •«» «»iir ... 260 

Abu Bakr, 183, 134, 186, 186: -elected 
Khalifa vui *** »*• *•» 261 

Abul-Parash Wftsiti, ancestor of the Sayyids, 100 
AbttTaleb(AbdMena£), uncle of Mnbammad. 896 

Abyssinians ... 892, 393 

Aohsemenide dynasty, 286; their inscriptions. 289 

Aoham « Assam.. m *** *** *#S ' •#» 28 

achar, a pickle ««• «s« ist as« »*• 26 

dckdro, customs ... ft# #•* f«# see 469 

dcMri, agrionlturaJi implements,— Singhalese. 836 
Ach&rya, Jaina order *»• 464 

AohohhuptA, VidyMdvt 468 

Aoheen, Aohin, city in Sumatra ... 20, 28, 20 

Acheen Head ... • ... ... — ■ S6, 466 
JLchiddvl, wife of Nijjiyarija ... 281, 283, 284 
Achin, Achien s* Aoheen in Sumatra, 26, 28, 

29 ; the queen of, ••• 370 

Aohin, calico, 367 : — chintas #»• 869 

Acts of St. Thomas, Iff.; — mentioned by 
early writers, 2; recension by Pseudo- 


Abdias, 2 ; Syriac, Greek; Latin and 
Ethiopie versions, 1—3; Syriac, probably 
the original, 3; contents of, 3 ; Ethiopie 
versions contain two separate accotintsi 

156 f ; Syriac versions 157 

Acts 0 / the Apostles — apocryphal ... 10 

Ad4hana Malnwa, at Kandy 310 

Adam’s Peak, Buddha’s foot-print, 341 ; 

butterflies’ pilgrimage 436 

Adelphes, g ... 431 

Adelung’s Miikridates 23, 25 

Aden, early Christian colony 393 

Adhobhflmipattana 115 

Adhora, Adhora (Maknla or ChellakStana 
family^ ... ... ... ... ,,, 222 

Aditi, Adityas 292, 293 n , 294 

Aegle marmelos, bael-tree 

•e# «** *** m 

Agala == eagle-wood 465 

Agatliokl 6 s, king of Baktriana s.. 430, 431 

IgnSydi Jaina ceremony 460 

Agni, gp ... ... 290, 295, 298, 299 

Agnikorova (Agnitorana ?), a field •s. ... 113 

Agnimnkha-Yakehas ... 113, 114 

Agra, Jesuit College founded, 16*20 ... 17, 23, 26 
Agraw3,l, sect of Digambara Jainas ... 459 

Ahadith^ legends of Mubammad ... ... 391 

dhdrddvalisaf a word supposed to mean ' a 
group of twelve villages,’ but probably to 

be otherwise explained ... 53 

aMrakukhdt the Tropidonotus etolichus, 
snake, — Singhalese • PP PPP ... CP 436 

Ahiohchhattra mentioned as Abhiehchhai^ 

55 ; —other references to the place .«66 h, 
Ahnderumeh, monophysite abbot i * ISSfS n. 
Ahuna-Vairya, prayer ... 415 and n.^ 416 

Ahura Mazda, Persian god. 287, 290, ^3, 294,* 298 
Airyanem Yaejo ... ••I *pp PPP PP* 287 

Ai-ti, Han emperor 419, 420 

Aiysha, Muhammad’s wife 396 

Ajantft frescoes t.p •*. ... «*• ■326—829 

AjSitalatro-Kunika, his reign 280, 231 

Ajita, 2nd Jina ... PC ... 461 

Ajita and Ajitft, Tafcsha and TakshinI ... 462 
Ajitabalft, Yakshini t*. StP *.* ••• 461 

Ak&Iavarsha, — Krishna II. (EAshtrakhta)... 224 
Ak:ai*-Eagari alphabet ««* •«. •*. 21 

A kbar, emperor, said to risit MirA BAi ... 333, 335 

akharha, a court 279 

Akx-tirfiiSvara visMya, the territory round 
AhklAshwar, q. v., 56; — the period when 
it was constituted #*. pf. 56 
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akshata, saci*ed rice 
Akelioblija, a Buddha 
Akul^srara vishaya, 
Ankl^shwar, q. v 


the territory 


459 

111,121 
round 
55, 56 


dlattu am mas, 12 women at the Kataragama 


311 

... 393 n. 

239 

232,259,289, 467 
130 n. 


festival * 

Al-Bekri ... 

Alcoran, the Qordn 

Alexander the Great 

Al-Huzza, Arab idol 
All, Ehalifa • • ••• 

alif — Arabic — on coins 

A-li-na, a NSgai4ja 

aliya, elephant, — Singhalese 

Allah&bM 

Allat, Arab idol 

alligator 

Almagah, South And nan god ... 

dlop, disappearance .** 

aMcoheyyd, spotted dove, — Singhalese 
Alut • SM Mangalya, festival of now rice, 

Singhalese 

Alut Takinni, g. 

Aiwa m Broach ; ancient Araluaui ... 

Amarapura, c. in Bui*ma 

amhalama, halting-place, — Singhalese 
Ambik&, g., mother of KumUra, 284 j 
shini ••• •«, ••• #•* 

Ambrose (St ) quoted 

Ameretat and Haurvatat, Iranian ... 


... 201 
... 322 
385, 3S6 
... 435 
181 
130 n 
... 27 
... 393 
... 378 
... 435 

311 

... 810 
56, 57 
... 416 
... 836 
Yak- 
••• 463 
9, 12, 16 
... 290 

Amesha Spentas of Iran ... 292, 293 n., 298, 410 n. 
Amina, mother of Muhammad ... ... 391 

Amitftbha, a Buddha Ill, 121 

Ammas (seven), g , — Singhalese ... ... 433 

Amm Hares, a teacher ... 268 

Ammianus Marcollmns. 431 

Amoghasiddhi, a Buddha ... ... 1 1 1 , 121 

Amoghavarsha L (Rdah{,rakdl»a), and his 
governor BankOyarasa, 221, 222, 223,— 
mentioned by the biruda of Vtrani^rliyana, 

223 } — indications of a rebellion by one 

of his sons 223 

Jmrtia ... ... ... 296 

dnamSsiraya, a portico, Singhalese ... 838 

Anania, 14th Jina ... ... 462 

Anantamati, Takshint 462 

AnMr rock in Pandrdn, Baluchistan, cave- 

5)42 

ancestor-worship 377 

Andaman Islands, 34 ffi, ; Major Kyd^ report 
of 1796, a port of refitment forfieetSt34; 
Blair^s survey, harbours, 85; settlement at 
Port Oomwallis, 36; position, Great Anda- 
man, 36; Little Andaman, soil, &c., 37 ; 
excessive rainfall, scurvy and fever, Jt8 ; 


timber and products, 39; the natives not 
cannibals, Port Cornwallis, 39, 40; position 
as a naval arsenal, elmiato, &c , difficulty of 
obtaining labour, 42, 43; islands, 81 ff. ; 
convicts, sickness, 83; state of the settle- 
ment, 85; health, 86; sickness, 87— *89; 
transfer to Prince of Wales Island, 90; 
right of possession, 91; withdrawal of settle- 
ment, 94; the * Peggy ^ staiioned at,. 136 f. ; 
new settlement, 193 ; life convicts, 194 ; with- 
drawal of settlement, 194 ; opposite to Pegu 195 

Andhrahh|*itya dynasty ... 180 

andon^H, plants ... 113, 123 

Andraghira, Androgeero, Indragiri, in Suma- 
tra ... ... ... ... 27 

Andrapolis = Simdaiuk, 6; Quinehmid’s 

theory ... 158 

Androgeero, Andraghini, t?r Indragiri in Su- 
matra ... ... ... 27 

Anglo-Indian terms from a 17th Century 


MS. ... ... 25--34, 366-«-375, 465--^70 

Anjana, k, of Di'waha; era Ix^gun by him. 228, 232 
AnkafiA, Yakehini ... ... ... 462 

Ankll^shwar in Broach, mentioned as Aktilfes- 
vara and AkrfirMvara, 56 ; — the period 
when the tt^rritory round it was formed 

into a rMu'ya ... ... ... 56 

Annajprdiana^ Jaina oovmvmy 465 

antardtman, breath 1 1 5, UO, 120 

antaravdsaka, tunic ... ... ... ... 428 

Antar-Namadd rkhayu, the t(*rritory on 
both sides of the lower part of the JNar- 


bad& «•* ... **• #.* ... ... 66 

Antimakhos, k. ... ... ... ... ... 431 

Aiitiokhoa IV. Bpiphand®, k. .*# ... ... 431 

aniyakatman or pr&Hharmm^ Jaina cere- 
mony ..I* «** *** *•% ... 460 

Anuradliapnra, o. 841 

Anzan, Anttan, diet, of Bkm ... 289 and n. 

Apablirathfia or SauraeSna, dialect 185 

apam-napat as fire 295 

AparAjiUl, Ynkahiiiit ... 462 

Apocryphal Goepcle, Aote and Revclatione ... 2 

Apollo, on coins ... ... *»» ... 430 

Apollodotus, k. ... »#♦ «y» »** 430 

Apostolical ConstiMions ... ... ... 148 

Apunarbhava, 01* ASarfra, Jaina order ... 464 
Am, 18fch Jma ... •** •.«. *#. ... 462 

Arabia, political condition at the end of the 
6th century, 892; religious*.. ... ... 393 

arack « arrack, liquor .** 28 

Araokan != Arakan, 27 cowries ... ... 373 

Arakhosia, SakasWne ... ... *.» ... 429 

Aral Sea .#» *.* #». **• ... 285 

Araluaili, = Aiwa in Broach ... ... 55> 57 


index 
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Araxes, riv 285 

‘Arbol triste' = Arbor triste on 8t. Thomas 
Mount 

Ardhamftgadhi, Jaina dialect. 181—186, 188—190 

Ardokhsho, g. on coins 

Areoa, Betel nut 27, 28, 31 


Ardokhsho, g. on coins 

Areoa, Betel nut 27, 28, 31 

Arhat, Jaina order 

Ariel Island ’ 193 

Arkhebios, his coins 43O 

arleng, man, — Mikir 102 

Armagon, town on Madras coast, 28; pagoda. 239 
Aruiaiti, Iranian porsoniHcation of piety ... 294 
Armenia, worship of Mazda, extended to ... 286 


Arorils, tr. their g6ts, 201, 202, 312; 

totem- 

Hpctious traceable among them 

... 204 

arrack, arack, strong liquor 

... 28 

Arsakfis Theos, his coins 

431 

Arsakds, founder of the Pai-thian dy- 

nasty 

431 and n 

Arsakides*.. •** 

... 431 

Ark 

297 n. 

Artasar, defeated by Salamanassar I 

... 288 

Ariayetes, commander under Xerxes 

285 n 

Artembares, a Persian 

285 

Artemis, on coins 

... 430 

Anmadri, iiiHcription on coin ... 

... 314 


AruiAdri or Arunagiri, Sanskrit name of 
Tirnvannilmalai ... ... ... 313, 314 

Aryadeva .346 and n. 

Aryaman, g. • «« •«!« 292, 293, 299 

Aryanandyilehilrya, tisaoher of prince Jiva ... 240 

Aryanem Vat* jo = Aryan stem-land 287 

Aryans and Dlvail 237, 238 

Aryans immigrated into Ii-an 286—288 

Aiyo-Buropean race,itB appearance in history. 285 

asana, posture ... 423 

Asanga ... .«* ... ... ... ... 345 

Alarlra or Apunarlihava, Jaina order ... 464 

ascetics 266 and n. 

Asha, Iranian god ... ... ... ... 293 

Ashurahiddan waged war on Epama and 
Siterparna ... ft* ... 288 

A«si, their country invaded ... 417 

As ibn Wail, Arab 896 n. 

AS5ka, pillar at Patna, 76, 78 ; his birthplace, 

79 j identified with Sandracottus, 228 ; date, 

230, 232, 23.3, 236 ; pillar and rook edicts, 

233; uses only titles in his inscription, 266; 
avoided using his'iiorsonal name, 266 ; his 
use of Piyadasi, 267 ; notes, S64 fll. ; censors 
and confessor, 365 £.; inscription in NfpSl... 424 
Afidka-Piyadasi and Buddhism *•# **• 421 

Aidka rail, 428 ; — tidiiits ... ... ... 429 

AWka (a Obinese) 286 

Assam called Acham ... ... ... 28 


Assam districts 

Assam valley, Mikir spoken in... 
Assamese, 186 ; words in Mikir 

Assassins of the Elburz 

asses, wild 

Assurbampal’s inscription 


... 101 
... 102 
... 212 
... 100 

... 8 
289, 427 


Asterius (St.) 9 • — refers to St. Thomas. 9, 12, 16 

Astyages, Ishtuvegu, k 285 n., 289 

Asura — Ahm-a, g. — Iranian ... ... 291 

Asuras, 311 ; (Ahuras) 298, 299 

Asurhanipal, Assyrian k 289, 427 

Asvaghosha, name for Matficheta, 346, 346 

and n, 885; contemporary with Kanishka, 

346; his conversion 348, S49 

Asvaghosha, Maming Pou-sa... 382, 383, 384 

and n , 385, 423 

Asvin, month 237, 238 

AtdndUa, sermon of Buddha 341 

atapattu or hivid wassam, haltmg-plaoe, — 

Singhalese 

Atar, g., Iranian 295 and n. 

Atcheen, or Achin Head 195 

Athanasius, Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to. 2 

Athar. South Arabian, g 393 

Atharva Veda 295, 299 

Atharvans, fire priests 291, 295, 296 

dihavindd, Divali symbol, root dtnav, to re- 
member 239 

Athwya, adorer of Haoma .« 296 

Atmanfepadam, Saurasinl ••• ••• ... 185 

aimans, five m the body 115, 116, 120 

Atropatene, lesser Media ... 285, 287 

Attkakathd^ oommentary on the Mahdparinir- 

tdna 8'dira 235 

AtJhalifilakfi, council at Yaisffi 235 

gram-loft, — Singhalese » .*,838 

Augustine (St.) refers to Acts of St, Thomas, 2 

Auramazda,. g ^ 2^ 

Aurangzel) defeated Dara Shikola ... ' «%>*' m 

Aui’o-Mainyus, demon 415^ 416 

Aus, Arab tribe 397 

auiarit childless woman (P), Mult&ni 279 

mtarki childless man (P) ... ... 279 

, Authors, list of Hindoatan! 59 fiE. 

Ava and Pegu, observations on their present 
state and means of joining them to British 
dominions in India, by Mr. La Beaume 195 

avagam^ transmigration 280 

Avani in Kolfir, Mysore ; ancient Avanya, 

58; — Avanyapura, 57 ; — and Avany- 

avasth&na * 58 

AvautI ^22 

Avanya, = Avani in Kol&r, Mysore, 68 ; — ■ 
also mentioned as Avanyapura, 57; -- and 
as Avany-avasthSna ••• ••• ... ... 5§ 
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I 280 

Ave8ta...286, 287 ana n., 201, 292, 294, 296, 297, «6 

McUyd, pitta bird, - Singhalese 

A^umites. leave Arabia... 

Axes, a. ••• *"* 2R7 

Azi Dahaka 


Ba,bfl. BMak RApi, temple at Har ... 877 

Bactrians, St. Thomas’ mission to ...14'), 146, 148 

Badahela tenants, — Singhalese 837 

laddhi, betel-boxes, — Singhalese 

Badarptir, vil ••• ^ 

fcafto, Ibafta, a sort of cloth m. **• 28* » 

Bagha, g 

Bagui 3 cxr& in Baroda ; mentioned by the 
ancient name Tatha-XJmbarfii, tbe 

spniione plates purporting to have been 
issned in A. D. 493 j identification of the 

places mentioned in them ... ... *** 

Bah&dnrpflr, at Patna ... ... 

bahar, baharra, a weight » 8 ctipines 
Bahira or Nestor* a monk i.. ... 

Bahirwftl* Digambara JaJna sect «** 

Bahrein, tn. ... ••• **• 

Bahnbali, son of l^iishabha, — Svetambam 

Jaina *•* 

Bahnr^lpini, Takshini * 

Bair&gis #•» ... .** **• •** 

Bair&t version of rock edict ... ... 

Baisa family of chieftains at Saimdatti 

laitf honse *•* 

Bakhdhi 

B&kra, tn. 

Baktria, an early principality 

Baktriana, 430 : — coins ... .•# ... 

Baktrians or East Ii^anians, 285 ; — king ... 
BaU, Takshini ... .«» ... 

Halabande, veritten character used in Hindi 


... 336 
... 102 
28. 867 
... 209 


.. 461 
.. 463 
.. 208 
.. 286 
,.. 220 
393 
287 n. 

79 
288 
... 431 
... 431 
... 462 


and MardthA... ... ••• 17, 21, 22 

Balak Enpi, shrine in Kftngra 876 

hoWd, o®t, — Singhalese 484 

Bdlwdmdyma 180 

Balasore, Ballasore. dist. and tn 29 

Balfisrl’s inscription 267 

SdUmMdham, Sank, gr-ammar 879 

Bali MuhiAl — BrAhmaps ... ... ... 844 

lalM, dog, •— Singhalese 434 

BaUabha, father of Jiv Qos&tA ... 834 n. 

Ballasore = Balasore, 29j Danish factories. 367, 874 
BalteB, j»ake stone articles ... ... ... 389 

BalristA^ ••• 889 

Balnchistan, cave.,bnrial 342,848 


bamboo, ameasnre, 26 j male and female plants. 29 
B&na’s Kddambayt ... ... ... ••• 240 

6a«o, read to the dying in Ceylon ... 840, 341 

B&na records; the epnrions Mmjiyanflr plates 
pm-poi'ting to have been issued in A. D. 

338 ; identification of the places mentioned 
in them ••• *** **• ... 57 

B&nA Snr legend... ••• ••• 812 

BanavAsi twelve thousand province, 222, 224, 

225 : — mentioned as a thirty thousand 
province, 222 : — and as a thirty-two 

thousand province ••• 225 

Bandar ’AhbAs, Qombroone #.«* **• 470 

Bs^darocs, Bewdara, Malay ability *•* st# 31 
Bamdcll, - BaBdel, Portogtie«c town m 
Bengal -* •** *** 

BandSoU temple,.* 844 

Bangalore ... *** •*- 240 

Bangarec, tn, in Malay peninsula 30 

^ hmgha -== bang* intoxioaut *** 29 

Banida, 237 ; worship Lakshm!, 238 ; do not 
bum the bamboo t** -** 202 

Banjans, Banift caste *.« •** 30^ 239, 368, 468 

Banjogk, offshoot of the Hhemlua 413 

Banka » Bahkdya, g. o* 223 

Bankdpur, town in IMrwdrj it was founded 
by Banklya, g. n. *.* *** 224 

BafikMa, » Banklya, g. v, •*# *** 222 

BankSya, Bafikdyarasa, Bafik4yar&Ja(Mukula 
or Chclkkdtana family), g<^vemor of the 
Banavlai province under AmOghavarsha I,, 

221, 222, 223, 227 { be founded the town 

Bafik&pur in Dh&rwir ««(« «*• ... 223 

Bankftya, Bankdyarasa, a second person of 
that name; a governor under Indra III. ... 224 
banners; the javelin-banner, ehellakiiam, 
nallaMtana, of the Mukula or OhollakAtana 

family n. ••• 

Banquala, portin Junkceylon ... 30 

Bantam, tn. in Java ... ... .» ... 30 

haHt banyan tree ♦** ••• *** 

BarArtt, sometimes BhAts, hill shepherd 

tribes ... 

BArA-Sa’AdAt SM’a Bayyids, nicknames used 

hythem... .« .*> ”* 

Bardaisan Gnostic, hymn ascribed to him ... 5 

Bardia, Persian ursurper 389 

Bm-low,Bs<ir.(G.H.). letter to 92 

BarmAr, tn. MalAni. ESjputfijaa 484 

Barsiaas, people... 

, bajmdyaha nilami, chief temple office-bearer, 

I — Singhalese... ... ••• 810,811 

I busndyaAa rdU, temple office-bearer, . 

1 Singhalese 
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Basra, e, visited by Muliammad 259, 261 

hassa, owl, — Singlialese ... 435 

Bassxien, tn* in Burma B3 

Bastra, capital of a dist. in Arabia 392 

Bat61ii4, section of Brihmans. 201 

ItaUichchdj or demaliehchd, the babbler, — 

Singhalese *■* «.« *•« 435 

Banddha mythology ... ... ... ... 464 

Banddhas 232 

BawA Baroh Mahadeo’s shrme near JawAla- 

mnkhi ... ... 377, 378 

BAwA Eathn's shrine, near RAmwal 378 

BAwA ParjApati ... ... ... 378 

Bayer (Theoph, Siegfr.) Indian numerals. 20, 24 
bazar, bazaar ... ... ^0, 31 

B^di BAwl ParJApati ... 378 

Bedouins... »«« ### ... 392 

Bedr captives teach writing... ... 128 n. 

Boejapore, tn. in Bombay Pres 31 

Bohar, MarAtht dialect of ... ... ... 191 

Behistun inscriptions 286 

Bi^kha, ancient name of Mecca 393 n. 

Belgali three-hundred district ... 222 

Bcigaum; ancient Y^nugrAma... ... 218, 219 

Belgula, Jam image ... 377 n, 

belh Aeglc marmelos, — Singhalese 437 


bhddvi, ovoi^ 2g8 

hhaga-bagha, baga, lot-dispensers, — Iranian 291 
B’lagat 

Bhagat MdU 330—332, 335 n. 

Bhagavadgitd, yexbaltorms 456 

Bhai Banno’s Qranth 335 

Bhairava, g. ... 464 

Bhairon. 

Bhandara 

280 

bhara-pokhu-wala, child born under a good 

omen 279 

Bharat ... 333 

Bharhnt, stflpa 428 

bhaH = burrie ... ... • 34 

BMri, in BSwalpindi dist ... 378 

Bharakaohchba, = Broach S2, 53, 55 

Bhdt Brdhman 378 

BliaUra,Bbat§,ra-tsvara... Ill, J12, 116, 120, 121 
Bhat&ra-Vidbi, sovereign knowledge 121 

Bhati.ra- Vishnu ...112 

Bhatlra-Yamadhipati 112, 115, 126 

Bhatx&s, their divisions... ... ... 202 

Bhfedas, section of Br§,hmans ... 201 

Bhillama II. (TMava of the SInna country) 
had the biruda SeUavidega ... 227 


Beligatti'H Alphabehm Brammhanuwm ... 19, 21, 

22, 24 

bdimul, Acgle marmelos root, — Singhalese... 309 

Bcllary dist. coins 325 

Bendarn, Beiularee, Malay degree of nobility. 31 
Bcngala =■ Bengal ... 31, 367 — 369, 371 — 374 
Bengal, Bay of, its extent in the 176h century. 30 
Bengal Consultations of the 18th Century, 
relating to the Andaman Islands, extracts 
from ... 34—44, 81—96, 136—189, 193—201 

Bengal, and Hinduism ... 238 and n. 

Bengali 

Bengalis and the Dtvfiill 237, 238 

bengan, — egg-plant 

benjamin, incense ... 

Bemi Hasbim, family name of Muhammad... 394 

benzoin, benjamin incense 31 

Berawdya tenants, — Singhalese 337 

Bernier (Pr.) knew Hindostdni ... 239, 240 

Besad — ancient Vaislll 

beteela — befcteela, muslin ... 32 

betel, botoloe, Areoa ... — 27, 28, 31, 32 

Bozoar stone ... • •“ ••• ••• ”• 

Bhaba, vil., E&mpur * 812 

Bhabra edict of Ai60ka ... ^29 

bhadmmuhha, title of respect ... ... 266, 267 

hhadrdeana, a stool ^26 

Bhadravtou, Guru to Ohandragupta, 8th 
patriarch of the Jainas •a* 231 


hhim-rdjf mocking bird 415 

Bhochar Kund, tank ... , 376 

BbojrAj, husband of Mira BAi B29 

hhoora, a boat ... 32 

Bhrikubt, Taksbini ... 462 

Bhnkuti, Yaksha 463 

BbAmimandala 125 

Bhhraipattana .... ... 113, 115 

bhutciSj live ... *mm ... ... 122 

BibMshan, brother of RAvan ... ... ... 338 

bibliography, Indian ... ... ... — 254 

bibliography, of Western Hindi, inCludii^ 
Hindostani ... 16*— 25, 59-*-76, 160 — 179, 

262-^265 

BihAr, tn ... 79 

Bihdri ... ... • »»• ••• 18« 

Bxjayita ... ... ... 281, 284 

BimbisAra, BimbisAra-SrAnika, father of 

AI6ka ... - 280, 232 

Bimlipatam, on Madras coast... 32 

bim4rd, burrowing insect, — Singhalese ... 436 

BindrAban, tn. ... 331, 334 

BindusAra, k. ... 227, 230, 282, 233, 345, 348 

Bintenna DAgoba^ Ceylon, containing relic of 

Buddha 342 

BirAg Lok, shnne near Palampur ...376 n., 378 

Bird and the King, legend 99 

Bisanhalli in DhArwAr ; remarks on the date 
of the inscription of A. D. 919 ... ... 225 
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Bishnots •** *** 

Bisnagaiv tn 

Black Pagoda, on Oidssa coasfc — S2 

Blair, lais survey of tlie Andamans ... 35, 193 

Bo, sacred tree, 309, 437, at Anuradliapura..- S4I 

BO A AO, on coins 

Bodh-Gajd, inscriptions 

UdU 428,429 

Bodhicliitta, aTbode of Tairocliana, 111, 119, 

125, ViMra 111,112 

bSdM-druma^ on coin 

bMJhimcdma, platform ronnd tbe Bo-tree, •— 

Singlialese ••• *** 

bMMnmhcmm, sacred Bo-trce, — Singhalese. 340 

Bodhisattva — Gautama * 233 

Bodo languages 1^^1> 102 

Bogura-nasratli, in Koliat, a tabu 343 

holango 32 

Bombay, the Anglo-Dutcli on it, in 1G2$, 
extract from Bgerton papers* 47; town 

burnt * •f* •*« 48 I 

musical instruments ... 125» 

feoom, bhoora, a boat *.• ... ... ... 32 

Borneo ••• *.* ... •«. ... 32 

hdtnd, an ofEering SV? and n. 

BOYAO SAKAMA, on coins ... ... ... 428 

Braces, shoals at the mouth of the Hugly ... 33 
Braohmans, for Brfthma^ «•.* ••• ... 33 

Bratmii, g. 98,335 ; on coin ... ... ... 816 

Br&hma alphabet ... ... ... «•« 863 


be Hugly 33 

33 

316 

... ••• 363 

BrahmacMrl, Jaina sect 460 

Brdhmanaa. 232^ 233* 299, 457 

Br&hman holiday ... 237 

Brahmanical divinities ... 463 £, 

Br&hmans in Siftlkot ««. t.a *.* ».* 344 

Brahmaputra, riT. 102 

Brahmayaksha, Jaina ... .*• 463 

Brahml^vara* Yaksha ... ... ... ... 452 

Br&hW or Balook„ their tribes* 203^ lan- 
guage * 45S 

Iraj women abandon their husbands .... 83S 

Braj Bhikhft* dialect of Westoim Hlindt ... 16 

J^hedhatM ... ... ... ... ... 180 

Brhatkaihdma^jaH ... ... ... ... ISO 

Jtipitcr cycle ... ... 228 

Bristow (John) 91* 93, 188 

Broach; ancient Bharukachchha «.• 52, 53*5.5 

Buokett =: Bukit in Junk Ceylon 33 

Bnddha, an early Kalachwi king ; remarks 
on the course of events afleoting him and 

MahgalfeSa ... 214n. 

.pMdha’s parinirv&m, 227, 281; dates of death, 

V;, events in life, 228, 230, 420; birth- 
day ce^eb**ations in Ceylon, 309 ; worship, 

^ ^340 ; tooth at Kandy, 841 ; andl^dirioheta, 


345, 316, 385; and Kanishka, 381, 382, 415 ; 
figux'e on coins ... 420, 425, 426, 432 

Buddha Kdshyapa 384 

Buddha Lokajyfeshtha ... ... ... ... 385 

Buddha S&kyamuni* on coins 428 

Buddhacharita ... 845, 350, 382 

Buddhadeva dchfaya .*• .«• ... 383 n. 

Buddhaghosha, commentator ... ... ... 235 

Bnddhapada, the abode of Mahftdeva, Ceylon 112 
Buddhism in Ceylon* 339* 438; introduced 
into Tibet*363;in the Himalaya8,376'— 378 ; 
under Kanishka, 381; m Ohma,420, adopt- 
ed by the feaka kings... ... 429 

Buddhist temple* remains of* near Nauratan- 
pur, 77 , chronology of Burma and Ceylon* 

227 ; council of Aaoka, 233 ; temple cere- 
monies in Ceylon, 809 ; traditions of 


Kanishka ... ««« 381 

Buddhist Chronology, a Hindu vievr... 227 ff. 
budgai-oe* hudgaroo, budgerow ... ... 38 

Bndhik the bhikshu 38.3 n. 

buffaloe, buJBfolo =» buffalo 33, 34 

btx^hal, gift to a spiritual teacher 279 

bulat hotel leaves* •— Singhalese. 836 

bulat bmruUa, 40 betel leaves.-— Singhalese... 803 

bnneus* bunko, cigar ... ... 34 

Bnnd^ll, dialect of *Western Kmdt ... ... 16 

iura^cahSf musical instrtiments ... ... 125 

burial, terreatial and eelestiaL*. 234 

Bm-ma* 236 ; Buddhist ohix>nology of* 227, 

280;, changes of capital 416 

bume aas hhafv 20 cowries ... .. ... 84 

humlla^ lea staphlya, — SEUghalesc ... ... 435 

humia^ the satmwood, — Singlialese... ... 437 
Byasantium ... ... ... 392 


Cabell* Bsq. (W.) ... ... ...194 

Oabul, K&bul **, 34 

Caesars, were divi ... ... ... 427 

oafiRla s=sf cafila ... 34 

Gaffres* inhabitants of the Andamans ... 199 
calabash, pumpkin ... ... ... 34 

Oalamimi* Oalamita, scene of martyrdom of 
St, Thomas « Mylapore, 1, 6, 15* 145and n., 
146-- 1'48 : — the various forms of the name, 149 

calico * ... 366, 367 

calliooes, callioos* include muslin, longcloDh 

and chintss ... 307, 872, 373 

Oambayas* Oomboy ... 372*373 

Campbell (A.) ... ... 89 

Campbell, Sir James Maonabb, K.O.I.E.* 

obituary notice of 488 

oamphir, camphor* from Sumatra ... 367 
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cancoply, conicopoly, clerk 

candareoa or conderine 337 

candil = candy, a weight ... 3^7 

OanopHS, star 

Careero, Carera * KarSdo, tn. Madras Coast 367 
Carey, Andrew, Oapt. of ‘ the Peggy 187, 138 1 
Carey, Missionary, translation of the Scrip- 
tures ... ^ 241,242,248 

Carutana, capital of ancient Oarmania Pro- 

- - 

Carmanians, St. Thomas preached to ... 146 i 

Car-nicobar islands 36^ 91^ I99 

cMh. copper coin, Madras 868 

Caspian Sea 285 

caste, afleot on occupation in Ceylon, 889; 
oast ... ... ^ 3gg i 

Oat and the Mouse, Telegu legend ... 275- 278 

Oattack, Cuttack, Katak 311, 374 

ealtamariui, oatanmran, 358 

osttwall, ootwal, kotwal 373 

cave-burial in Baluchistan 342, 343 ^ 

cnwne, kahan, 1289 cowries 368 

cayro, coyre, = coir, coooanut fibre ... 371, 372 

Ceylon, Buddhist Chronology of, 227, 230 ; in- 
tcrregmini, 231 , kings of ... ... 232, 236 

Ccyluno, Ceylon 369, 372, 467 , 

Ceylonese dironioles, credibility of ... 364, 366 

curds 

CUuitanya, Vaishnava roftvnnM of Bengal. 334 n. 
Cliait ra, Chaitrivalorktiijfi >= king Chaitra of ' 

Valorka .« 328 

chfiiiya ... ... ... ... ,,, ... 429 ^ 

Cbakhra, p!a«o 288 

Chakma, Chittagong Hill tribe 411 

ehakra, on coins, 316, 818, 323, 824, 325, 429 ; 

of Vishnu ... 239 

CliakrMvart, Yakshig.!, 461 ; Yidydd^vi ... 463 • 
Ohalukya inscriptions 

•»* »«« *«s 281 f 

Chalttkyas 284 

€immlM.*rlayn(i''8 versions of the Lord^a 

Pmyer 17,19 ' 

Chfimupdl, Yakshiul ... 463 

Chai,«ibyft, minister of Bindttsftra 346 

Chaijidft* Yakshinf 462 ' 

('liandala ... ... ... ... 27B, 277, 278 

Chandana, old name of Li-yul... ... 384, 885. 
Chandan Kaiiika, Tchon-t’an, Ki-ni-toh’a, ' 
king •.* .«* ... ... ... ... 8$2 ' 

Chandarbliftn, son of B6,ii& Sur SI 2 

Obandni, treatiaes on his granunar in Nepal. 379 

Clmndra^min, 379, 380; his BifhyaUhM, 

848 and n., 383 n. 

Chaiwlmgupte, Maurya, k., 79, 227~230: 
ilatea referring to his reign, 281, 232 ; a title, 

288,345, 348 


Chandra-Kanika or Ohanda-Kanika = Kmii- , 

.rvi ^ ••• 


••• 238 

879, 88Q 


... 459 
464 

28Sii 

- 381 
.* 343 


I Chandrakirti ' “ 3" 

Ohandraprabha. 8th Jina 462 * 464 

• Ohmarwrdjalekha, of rogeayara-Jaganmitr- 
finanta ... ... oao 

Chandrasent Prabhus of Bombay and the 
Dirilt non 

... ;;; 

UMndra-vrtiit ... gg^ 

CMndra-vydlearma, by B. Liebicb 379 

charJe, on coins, 315, 318—321, 323—325; 
large shell, 369 ; used in Ceylon to prevent 

eruptions, <feo 

chanwar, or saragai, the yak ... 312 

chapH, eharms, amulets 279 

Charaka, physician to Kanishka. 382, 384, 387,388 

CharandmySga, Digambara Vtda 469 

charitra, eondnet ... ... ... 464 

Charitras, by Ballfil Sen 23S n 

oharndmrii^ poison 

chdrpdir bed ... 343 

Chatham Island, 87 ff , 193 , surface and soil, 

196; climate, 197 ; harbour, 198; population, 

199; general notes ... 260 

ehatvih-simhdsan/M of the Digambara Jainas... 460 

ehmbdrd, the Jfits do not bvuld 343 

chaulcdcarman, or ohiiddpanagcincif Jaina cere- 
mony ... ... ... ... ... 460 

dhavmhata ... 454 

Ohe-kia — feakas 423,. 424 

oUla, disciple ... 280 

cJieHa, seWa, a Ravelin 227,. and Additions 

Ohelladhvaja^ elder brother- of Lok^ditya,. 

2- V 223, 226,. 227 

chellakkanskf sellaMtcma, the javelin-banner 
of the Mtakula or Ohellakeiana foimlj 226,. 227 
Ohellak6tana^ another name of Bahk%a, 

r 223, 224, 226, 227 

OhellakMana family, notes on the, 221; ~ 
the real family name- was Mttktila, 226 r ' — 
the members of the family had the javelin- 

banner ..c 226, 227 

OhellapatSika, another name or an epithet of 


L6k&ditya, q, v, ... ... 224, 226, 227 

cAe?n, female disciple ... 280 

chemraj bird— Lushai... .... ... ...411 

ehenam,. chunam ... ... 371 

Ohira bow, on coins ... 314, 324 

oheroota, cheroot ... ... ... 369 

cMtandtman^ oomcioxmnem ... 115, 116, 120 

Oheu-chen tn., Aamaparanta ?... ... ... 386 

Ohe-ye, k 426 

Chhanohhan, Saturn, &c. .... 279 

Ob.h,atti8^a^ht ... mm *•* ... 192 
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OhMfoliar, sept of tlie Muliail 343 

OhhimM tribe, tbeir sections 203 

Oblnilikar or Obbbbar, R^jpat sept 312 

OMoacole Ulnkfi., Ganjam dist , 323 ; tn. ... 369 
chiliTici, or Idnchhanu ••• ••• ••• 

Chim Cbamj mercbant probably lOi^ in Ohand 
Ohinttman ... 

China 236, 417, 418, 420 

Chin&s ^21, 424 

Oliibchnnike, appai’ently the original name of 

Hannikere or HunmkSri 219 

Chinese pilgrims, reference to Mahendra 364 

chint, chints, chintz 369 

chirat, plant * 237 

Chitaur, c., capital of M^wSr 334 

cMidvana ... i*. *** 234 

Chi tp^ want ^38 

Chittanilr, Digambara scat, S Arkat diet. ... 460 

Chiyy^rSja, k 281, 284 

Choang-mo, principality 417 

Ohdla figure on coin ... ... 322, 324 

clMi bodice « «<•« 878 

Ohoolia, Ohnlyar 370 

chopp, choppe, seal ... ... 367, 370, 371, 468 

Choromandel coast, 289; — weights ...67, 36P, 


Chiyy^rSja, k 281, 284 

Choang-mo, principality 417 

Ohdla figure on coin ... ... ... 322, 324 

clMi bodice « «<•« 878 

Ohoolia, Ohnlyar 370 

chopp, choppe, seal ... ... 367, 370, 371, 468 

Choromandel coast, 289; — weights ...67, 86P, 

370, 373, 466 

choultry, chowlterie, ch&wadi, lodging- 

house .»# ... ... ... 371 

Christ’s doath — in the Qordn ... 259 and n. 
Christian converts, their deseendaniB in Cey- 
lon ... ... ... ... 837 

Christianity introduced into Arabia 398 

Chronicles, Buddhist 281 

Chrysostom (Sfc J ), 9 ; locality of St .Thomas’s 

grave known to him ... 12,15 

OhOdagr&ma, Banskritised form of the name 
of Miidiyandr, < 2 ;. r. ... ... ... ... 58 

Chulyars, Ohukjars, Muhammadans of Ma- 
dras 870 

chmg^ a handful, &o. ... ... ... ... 279 

Oishpis — Teispes k* of Elam ... ... 2B9 

piva saved by a spider ... ... ... ... 378 


coir, cayre, eoyre i.» 371,872 

Coloinba, Colombo, c. ... ... ... ... 872 

comboy, cambayas 872 

command — an Anglo-Tndianism 48 

Commandments, &c., in Hindostfi^ni 20 

Comorin, Cape ... 372 

Compendium of the Wei, inentions the Tuo- 
tchi ... .n ... 419, 420 and n., 425 

condermes = candareen ... 867 

conccopola, cancoply, conicopoly, a clerk ... 372 

congyo, congy, = congee 372 

Oonjaguaree, JKanhayyagarh? Point, near Pt. 
Palmyras ... ... ... ... ... 372 

copan, cobang, gold coin 371 

Oopestakes, Cai)t of the * Snow Druid ’...82, 83, 84 

Oorango, Oormga bay 94, 373, 469 

eornac, old Anglo-Indian word, for cornaca. 448 
cornacas, men in charge of elephants ... 448 
Cornwallis (Commodore) ... 35, 193 

Cornwallis (Lord) ... 195 

CornwabiB (Pori) ... 86,81—86,90, 02,137, 

138, 193 tf. 

Cornwallis (Schooner) ... 91 

CoBinaR, Indico pleustes 151 

cosBa, khdsd, cotton cloth ... ... 373, 374 

CoBsim, OosHimibazar, Ooaimbamr ... 38, 373 
cotwal, cattwall, ka'fwal ... ... ... 373 

Council, of TaMli, 231 and n.; third Bud- 
dhist, held by A«56ka.,. ... ... ... 233 

coxintry = ‘Indian,’ as oppoBcd to * Euro- 
pean’ 373 

cowry ... ... ... 373,374 

coyre, cayre = coir ... 871,372 

Creed of the Christians of Syria, its influence 
on the Qor4a ... ... ... ... ... 259 

creest, crease, Malay dagger 374 

crcBts ; the mnMraldMthana or red-lead 
crest of the Rat^as of Saundatti ... 216, 221 n. 
Crown property, in Ceylon ... ... ... 336 

cupine, a weight, 28 ; coin in btdlion ... 874 
Cyrus ... ...286 and n , 286, 2R9 and n., 291 


clan names, in Ceylon ... 


... 337 

Clement of Alexandria, 9 ; 

says Si. Thomas 

died a natural death ... 


10,1s 

Clemmtim BeaogmUom^^ 

affirm that 

St. 

Thomas erangelised. the Partluans,.. 

10, 15 

oobang, copan, gold coin 

* * • mmm 

... 871 

Oochin-Ohina ... 


... 371 

Cocks Island, in the Ganges 

... 871 

codis, in NAgarl characters 

• • • 

18 n. 

coco nut trees 

... ... 

... 371 

Cocos Islands 

... 

... 36 

coffee 

... ... 

... 371 

corns, of Southern India 

... 

818 ff. 


Da, rock-carving at ... ... ... 362 

Dacca, DhfikkA ... #.* ... ... 874, 467 

Dadda 11. (Gurjara) ; identification of the 
places inentioncd in the spurious IJmStA, 
Bagumril, and Ildo plat*‘s purporting to 
have been issued by him in A. D. 478, 498 


and 495 ... r.. 

... 52, 53,55 

Dfi^dri, in Sanwar, tradition ... 

... ... 343 

Daedalus... 

294 

dacua, religion ... ... 

800 

Dahithali, = Dothli in Baroda 

... 52, .58 

Daladd MMigdva, temple of 

the sacred 

tooth ... ... M« *.<* 

«. 310, 311 



Ojilfti Ijtinifli ••• ••• 

Oamascus 392 

damba, mythical tree, ~ Singhalese 437 

dammar, dammor, pitch S75 

JDaiaavas, demons ... ... ... ... 295 

Danlyfi., viL stone idol 377 

Daml&pnr in Dhftrw&r ; remarks on the date 

of the inscription of A. D, 919 225 

(landenmdf mid-day meal, — Singhalese ... 340 
Danes, establishment at Now Cowrie in the 

Oarnieobai*s 91 

Dantavaktrunikota, fort in Ganjam dist. ... 323 
Dara Shikoh, defeated by Anrangzeb ... 239 
darakeUiydj the Mantis religiosa, — 

Singhalese ... 436 

Dar-emNadwa, conndl-honse at Mecca m. 394 

Darius Hystaspes, Daiwush, son of 

Hystaspes or Vishtaspa, 289 ; Behistnn 

inscriptions 286 

Darrang, dist. Assam ... ... 101, 102 

darSana, worship ••• 464 

Dasahra festival,.. ... ... — •.* 237 

OILsaka ... ••• 2ol 

daia mala^ ten impurities 120 

DaSaptira, = Mandasor, Dasor, in M&lwa ... 49 

Dashilathtoa, = Dastan in Baroda 54 

Dasor, Mandasor, in MMwa ; ancient Dasa- 
pura *•* ••• ••• ••• 49 

Dastan in Baroda; ancient DashilathSina ... 64 
Data or Datana, same as Huhnshka ... 288 and n. 
date — defeat of theHdnas, cir. 465, A.D.; 


thml expulsion of the Hdnas in 544 A. D 379 


dates in the bibliography of Hindi 23 

Dayaukku, «= dakynka, a title ... ... 288 

days, as tabu »•. ^44 

dhu cuH, headed characters of Tibet... 362, 863 
dhu mml, headless characters of Tibet ... 362, 363 
Death, from ditferent directions on different 

days - 

Decan, Deccan, Dakhan ... 875 

Daiokoi, founder of the Median Monarchy, 

288 and n 


Dakhan, Deccan 

Dokhan, dharmddkikari^ retained in 
dd^ nets, Singhalese— 

Della Valle (Pietro) at Surat ... 

Delly, Delhi 

delmHt promegranate, — Singhalese... 
Demagiri, ph Lushai co. 
dmMlichchdf bird, — Singhalese 
Demetrioi ••• 


375, 422 
... 365 
... 308 
17, 23, 24 
26, 375 
... 437 
... 414 
... 435 
•«« 430 


Dew Ismail Khan, 201, 204 ; - sections there 


reverence plants and animals after which 

they are named ^ 

Dethli in Baroda; ancient DahithaE 


I>cva §55 

deva — daeva — Iranian — celestials. 291, 298,299 
D6vadharma — TEen-fa, minister of Kanish- 

ka 382, 384 

divadutaydy a messenger, — Smghalese ... 341 

D^van§.gari alphabet ... ... 16 

Devdnamjpiya^ = ‘his majesty^ ... 265, 267 

Devdnampiya Piyadasi Bdja, 265; a for- 
mula 266, 267 

Devanupiya Tissa, k. of Ceylon ... ... 232 

D^vaputra, title of Kanishka ... ... ... 382 

Devundam or Dondra, Devi Nuvera. Ceylon. 310 

dh>dla, festival, Ceylon SOQ—Sll, 435 

D6yathali ; ancient village in Gujarat ... ol 

Dgon . pa • pa, Hs Gundekha 348 

Dhakkt, Eastern Prakrit 183, 184 

Dhana, Yakshini ... 462 

Dhana Nanda 231 

Dhansiii Valley, Mikir spoken in 102 

Dhara, minister of Garndav^ga^ k. of Nity&loka. 240 

Dharanapriya, Yakshint 468 

Dharanendra, or Parsvayaksha, Yaksha ... 463 
Dharas^na II. of Valabht; identification of 
the places mentioned in the spurious plates 
purporting to have been issued by him in 
A. D 478 49 


DhS<r B^ak Bfipi ... 376 

Dharma, 16th Jina 462 

dharmaehakva ... 429, 430 

dharmachahramudrd^ posture 4*28 

dhnrmddhthdrif Brahman officer, settles 

penances in Kasmtr 365 

dharma^maJidMatras, or Censors of the Bud- 
dhist law ... — 365 

Dharmamitra, K*i-ye-to ... ... 382, 387 

Dharma^pitaha-mddna-siltra (?) ... ... 381 

dharmas^ndpaii = marshal of rebgion ... 425 

dharmathida, on coins ... ... 429 

DharmatrataGh6shaka,surnamed Tukh^ra. 883 n. 
dharvna-ydtrd, of Priyadarsi ... ... ... 233 

dharmika, on coins 429 

DhS>rmika-Subhllti not the same as Matri- 

ch^ta, 345; == Matrich^ta 385 

DJvdtupdtha * 280 

Dh6rs of HaidarS.hfid, Dekhan, eat horse flesh. 99 


Dhifin Singh, Wazlr of Goler 

Dhlraj Parmdra Parmat — Parmal ? — 
arah Mahi^r^ja ... ... 

Dhul Kamain, Alexander the Great ... 
dhuna ••• ••• 

dh'Upt incense 

didi consecrated cow 

Diamond Harbour ... 

diamonds of Landock 

Digambara Jaina iconography 


... 377 
Dhy- 
**, 484 
... 259 
... 280 
... 376 
... 344 
... 94 
... 33 
459—464 


494 


INDEX 


230, 


Diganil)aras, sect o£ Jamas, 

sixteen ceremonials 

Dignaga ••• 

Dikp^las or Dikpatis, g. 
dmiyd, led ant, — Singhalese 
Dionysos, liis worship derived 
Semites... 


observe 

m f. 
345, 346, 349 

464 

436 

from the 
296 


Bipavamna .. 228, 231 and n , 232, 266, 267, 364 

^Dispatch’ (the Brig) SI, 82, 85, 86 

dissd^S^ landlord’wS representative, — Singha- 
lese 

Divalt -folklore ... E 

(liwul^ wood-apple, — Singhalese ... ••• 309 

diya hapanam, — ' Singhalese 331 

diya taliya^ the Maxitixia tetrandra 437 

DoSib, country 182 

Dobra, branch of the Ganges ... 371, 375 

Domkhar, rock-carving at ... 862 

Dondra, Ceylon festivals, 309 ; or Devnn- 

dara Devi Nuvera ... ... 810 

Doneya Brahman, of the Kutsita gotra 282—284 
d&rohadaasna^ an exhortation, — Singhaiesc. 311 
Dorotheus (Psendo), reference to St. 

Thomas ... ... 145, 146 

Dpal-rtsegs (SrtkOt/a ?) ... 360 

Dranpadi ... ... — 331 

Dravidian Philology, 449 — 458 ; table of 
pronouns, 454 ; tenses, 455 ; influence on 
Aryan grammar, 456 ; agreement with 

, grammar of N. Indian idioms ... 457, 458 

Bravydnuydga, Digambara Y6da 4»5l) 

dreams, among Singhalese 433 

Drulms (Avesta Drnjas), noxious spirits ... 295 
druhhsh, spirit of falsehood, — Iranian ... 298 
dub«\slxee, dubasse, dubash, interpreter, mer- 
cantile broker... ... ... 376 

dubs, Muhammadan copper coins ... 316, 817 

Due or Divi Point ... ... 375 

dfhnd, =s: ‘funeral rights, among the Kamira. 141 
dumat cooking utensils, — Singhalese *.• 838 
dummella, the Trichosanthes oucumerina, — 

Singhalese 437 

Dundas ( MT ), afterwards Viscount Mol- 

ville 194, 195 

DundaBS Point, in Chatham Island ... ... 198 

dungaree, cloth ... 468 

dErdwd tenants, -"-Singhalese... ... ... 386 

Durdharsha-KMa, a Brahman, = MAtpeheta, 

V, , 346,, ^46, 386 ; described as king of Kau- 

,Ms conversion ... 841] n., 347, 348 

830 

389 

... ... 461 

... ... 405 

116-117, 128 


®urg4g 

commentator 
Tak8hi:pi 
dhryw,,^ ^ durian, a fruit 
* donopn earth 


Diisserah or Navaraihi, distri]>ution of Pu- 

dukottalx coins 313 

JDvddaMngd, twelve Angas^ — Jaiiui 459 

Bvadam-vlliarana-sMTil, Ohinese vereum ... 426 
Dvarakala, watcher at the entrance to Yaiua^s 

kingdom ... 112, 113 

Bvdvimiaty-Avaddna ... 350 

DwArakA ... Ji34 and n , 335 

dwipas, seven ... ... ... 292 

Dyaiis, g. 29 1 


Edessa, Edissa, 1 ; remains of Si. Thomas 
removed to, 0, 12 ; Church of St. Thomas 

at, 13, 14; of Osrolhie * 148, 151 

Egypt, pala<‘e not tised after ruler’s 

death ... 416, 431 

ehei, a cry in Ceylon ... * 340 

tree, Oassia Astula, Singhalese... 309, 487 

ehetulld, greem whip-snak<s — Singhalese ... 436 
ekkotirchakravarti ami sinnlar expressions, 219 n 

eZacAes, a silk cloth ... .. 465 

Elam or Susiana, in Iran ... 285, 289 and n. 
Bl-Aswad, Arab prophet ... ... 397, 398 

elephants, from Ceylon ••• ... 369 

Mhamd-ulellah ... ... 240 

Eiiofomm, city of King GAdnaphar ... ... 0 

6lk6U-mahdd6mru and similar expres- 
sions ... ... ... ... ...219 and n, 

mnb§tta tenants, — Singhalese .. 337 

emprit birds 114 

English po88eB|ion of India ... 99 

Enore, Enoor = Emior, tn,^ Madras, ... 465 

Epama, a place ... ... 288 

Ephraem (St.) the Syrian, 9, refers to 
St. Thomas ... ... ... ...11,15, 151 

Bpiphanius, mentions relicts of St. Thomas. 2 
Bpkori (Mukula or OhellakAtana family) ... 222 
Baala, Singhalese month ... ... ... 309 

awefea, evil-eye, Singhalese 433 

ethnography of Iran ... * 286 E 

^Uriya, the Murraya exotica, — Singhalese. . 437 
EuphratcB valley ... ... ... 6» 392 

Bmipides ... ... ... ... 427 

* Europe,’ for European... ... ... .•.465 

Eusebius, 9 j refers to evangeliHation of the 
Pax-thians by Bt. Thomas ... ... 10, 15 

KuthydemoB ... ... 430, 431 

evil-eye ... 433 f 


FA-luen, refex^s to Mah5ndra 364 

Fairiia (the Brig) ... ... ... 90,. 91, 92 

FaHuen-chndinp Buddhist^ encyclopadia. 388, 420 
fal%$, on coin ... t?. #.♦ •ft si&, 317 
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ffaitam ... ... 466 

fat«% iht' Amlw „* ... ,., ... 393 

PiifiiiiUi ijf Muhammad ... 395 

IVniiviih, **. 808 ff. 

tViuliil ill Ui^ylrm ... ... ... 886 

irac*k*‘^*r^\ faqir^ ffiirkwr ss fakeer ... 239, 465 

ffimiim fftwiimi small ooin ... 466 

Fir«\ i« till* rtdigiutt of the Iranians and the 
liiiliiiiiw ... ••• J95 j, 296 

fh'f i|«firf«'r, tho 8c>uth-eiwt, — Singhalese ... 484 
Firinglu^e, Fmngaw, liilf-hreed ... ... 466 

tifwwiiii, old form *phyrtmme’ ... ... 466 

Folkhirts in ihf i-enteal Provinces, legends, 
p 7 ff ; of the Tiiiiigiis ... ... 275 ff. 

Foit of Klmlatsc, grwait© ahcsE-hoat'd, 389; 
niime potn raiieh ... .** 890, 391 

Foriiiimi© ••• 36 

pti t i*lo f.* *.* ••• •*. 383 n. 

Ffi4*iu4*niig-ki ... ... ... 382 

gloria ... ... 288 

FmngitiH* «B Firinghee, half-breed ... ... 466 

Frimru^e. a Turanian miscreant ... ••• 294 

Fi iuafttH lPhvaot<*H) ... ... ... ... 287 

Friiviui*"^ a Mcde, cuIIb lumBCilf Khshathrita. 289 
Fnt^’s (do. Fr.) Hpmrhmeinivr ... ««• 21 

J>Vy(‘r’. iipi'iiuut cif luiliiui lauj^uagos... 18, 24 
Fn fa Irt'ang m iufn-<*hwa.ii-(Si;J-Wia'fJ“a-pif'a-ka- 

«tnij)i*aiWya ntililiian ..,387 

rumTiilw in Tiln-t. UlH : ivnuaig thi' LuBhais... 410 


iinhniltlijnma, (Jrttwn jmijwrty in Oeylon ... S86 

SingtiakBH ... 311 

,t<trhht * 

limHwr of iJiunl.ifonn* ... 4, 7, 153, l&B 

f/rtrf.i. of Vi«h«M 

iildigniifti', fk'Uary Awf.. foin found... ... 318 
of VildtblniMthhft ... ... 240 

iron «t!rk ■•• 378 

MliWidn.fr.o'i'atUo, • ' HinghaleiMi... 333 
iiiihi, I’oiiit do " I’oint d« (lallo 467 

gallovat.iddfonitMyl.VR>' 

jrtl.^oiAani, rtu'k Idix’, Hinghalowt,.. ... 484 
vUlago offlo.-r in (loyhm ... .$36, ^ 

iiumt'lttm, ni»«io.d iiHtruniotitM l»o 

51,»Vn,id.i, on ooin ... .» •" 

bandaniAi-tandii. a hiiwhi of KyWiRR AK.. 

• ‘^17, 219 

(ktrnlham, < •• $2$ woliofil 420 

IlliidMH l'ak4iini.4d'i. VidyMfivi ... ... 468 

fiik'shft »** 

litiiilliari'iiclatttl 4i% i.f F ihmdMfim ^ ^40 

fiamlltblkrff.at « tip^rrluiidv »ibpt#d pwwo 
JHm ^ *** 


Gan^^a, how he Ibeoame possessed of his ele- 
phant^s head, — legend, 98 1 ; on rat 
hana 319, 321, 

gmesh, tithe given to Brahmans •*. 280 

Ganga corns ... 324 

gangah, intoxicant 29 

Gangam ... 137, 138 

Gangav^di, the territory of the Western 

Gangas of Talak^d „* 222 

Ganges riv,, projected harbour at its month, 

35, 298; water and mnd from it ... 368, 370 

Gan jam disfc coin ... *.. * ... ... 325 

GanmuMd^niyd, — Singhalese ...» ... 336 

gans = ganasa, bell-metal ... ... ... 468 

ganaahhdva, village court, Ceylon ... 336 

gantange, a measure ... 29, 468 

ganton, old form gantange ... ... 468 

GanyirS- Ganjhar, vil 376 

gardyahbma^ ceremony for evil influence. 434, 437 

GcbrhMdMnai Jaina ceremony - 460 

garce, old form gorse ... 468 

Garga = Ratnasambhava 121 

Garo Hills «•« ..* ... ... ... 102 

Garuda-banner ... ... ... ... 284 

Garuda, figure on S, Indian coins, 313— 315, 
321,326; Jaina Yaksha ... ... 461, 462 

Garud^y g j ^^^d DtvMt ... ... ... ... 239 

Garudav6ga, a Tidy^khara k 240 

gas gemadigd or etag^mhd^ the Polypedactus 

maoulatus, — Singhalese 436 

Qauda-rUi, style of oomposition *•• ••• 182 

Gaudentius CStO» refers to Sk Thomas IS, 

15, 147 

Gaumata, the Magian ... ••• 289 

Gauri, Yakshinl, 462 ; Tidyddevi ... ... 463 

Gautama Bud^a, 233 ; called KshSiiitiy&din.. 327 
Qautamlputra 'VilivSiyakura, Andhra king' ... 267 
Gava, in Sughdha ». ••« 

Gay5, tn. near Patna 232 

Gazufl, mt. ^ 

gS kwt'vMd, sparrow, — Singhalese 435 

Gelasius ... ... ••• ^ 

gsmM, frog, — Singhalese 436 

genealogies among the Lushais 413 

Gentile, Qentooe, Gentue ... 368, 369, 468 

Gentues, their religion, 2^ 

geraudlyd, rat-snake, — Singhalese 436 

gevi, hlaok ant, — Singhalese 436 

German! 

Oissompelos convolvulus,— Sin- 

■ghaleso 

GhanSyftm = Krishna 

«• ... wOO 

392 


Ghawanides, Arab princes 
t, discovery of, at Patna 


76, 77, 80 
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... 434 
... 435 
329—335 
... 378 
... 51 


Ghirths, their divisions 203 

GhosB (a species of fish or ? grass-snake), 
Mg, section of Kachchh§» Brahmans ... 201 

ghnrry, gree, water clock ••• 469 

Gilchrist’s HindostHni works ... ... 22, 25 

Gingalee, Gingerly = Golcondah Coast. 367, 

369, 469 

gingham, cotton cloth ... 469 

ginihord, male fly-catcher, — Singhalese ... 435 
gini kahala, live-coals, — Singhalese ... 434 
gini honuy fire quarter, — Singhalese 
g irav, parrot, — ' Singhalese ... 

Girdhar LM = Krishna ... 

Gii’-GosMn ««• ... .««’ * 

Girivili; ancient village in Gujarat . 

Glossary of the Multani language, and pro- 
posals for one of modern religious terms ... 278 
Goa, remains of St. Thomas at ... 11, 150 

godai-Tcavu, == horse eaters, applied to Pra- 
hhfls ... ... ... ••• ••• 

goda-mdnel, Orinum zeylanicum, —• Singha- 
lese ••• ... ... ... ... 309 

g6ddna, Jama ceremony ... 460 

g6ddnamangalyaya^ alms to priests, — Sin- 
ghalese ... ••• ••• ••• .*• ••• ^40 

Godavery, Goodawaree, Godawari riv. 180, 372, 469 

goigama tenants, — Singhalese 836 

goigawioti hooded crow, — Singhalese ... 435 

Golcondah, tn, 367, 466, 469, 470 

ijoluhqlldi snail, — Singhalese ... 486 

G6mat^Svara-Sv&mi, son of Rishahha (Di- 
gamhara) ... ... ••• **• •*' 461 

Gomhroone, Gombroon, old name of Bandar 

’AhhS^s ... — 470 

Gomedha, Taksha -• 463 

<^omorrlia • •• 0mm ... 266 

Gomti, riv. ... ... 535 

Gomukha, Taksha ... 461 

Gondi difiers from other Dravidian languages, 

&c., 449; table of tenses, 450; relative 


pronouns, &c 462 

Gondophares, Gtldnaphar, 151 ff.; his family, 

163; coins 151, 152, 430, 431 

gongi gunge ... 470 

gong-sHn, in Ladakh, stone pestle 391 

Goodaware, Goodawaree, Godavery. 372, 373, 469 
G'Op^l, ““ Krishna ... ... •*» ... 333 

GorakhnS/th ... * ... 378 and n. 

gor6ohana^ bezoar-stone, — Singhalese... S09, 435 
gorse = garse, large grain measure ... ... 468 

goBain ... ... ... ... 876, 377, 378 and n 

Gospel of Infancy — in the Qordn ... 269 and n, 
GSvinda lY. (R^shtrakOita); remarks on the 
date of his Dan^pur inscription, 225;-- 
seealso Kalas&pur ... ... .** ... 221 


G6vind&, dr. of Nandagopa 249 

gramme = gram, grain 470 

gree = ghnrry, water clock ... 469 

Gregory Nazianzen (St ), reference to St. 

Thomas 9,12,15 

Gregory (St.) of Tours, reference to St. 

Thomas 9, 11, 14, 15, 151 

Gridhrakflta hill of Mahendra * 364 

Gualas, dooly bearers of Madras ... 368, 470 

GulS,b Singh, Mahdraja 361 

Gudaphara, Gondophares, coins relating 

to ... 151, 162 

Guddorah, part of Masulipatam 470 

Gfidnaphar, L» Gundaforus, k., 1, 6; sends 
Habbfm to obtain a carpenter ... ... 4, 7 

GuggA, his temple *•« «.* 376 

guinna — for iguana — lizard found in 

Chatham Island ... ... 197 

Gujan, people ... ... ... ••• ... 349 

Gujaiit, Svet&mbara Jainas, 459; = Goozerat. 470 
Gujai4tt, 183, 185— 187, 191, 192; Bhilf ... 188 

Gfijars, their sections 203 

Gujr&t, in Panj&b, totemism in ... 201 ff. 

gun, = rope, an atribute ... ... 835 n 

Gunidhya, author of the Brihatkathd ... 180 

gunge = gong ... ... 470 

Guptas 428 

gur... .«• ... ... ... ... ... 378 

Gurjara records ; the spurious Um4t&, 
Bagumr&, and Ili6 plates purporting to 
have been issued in A. D. 478, 493, 495 ; 
identification of the plac<‘8 mentioned in 

them 5: 

Guru Arjan 
Guru Mnak 

OumUlcha of Bhikslm Dgon #pa • pa, — 
mm ... ... ... ... 

Gushana co. ... 

Gut8olnuid‘’8 theories St Thomas 
Guzan co., QuBhana 
Ouzaratt = Goozerat ... ... ... 

gwalla^ = gmdld^ (‘.ow-keeper 
gyal, animal 

Gyal-tshab, regent, Tibet 
gylyars, gallys, 27. 374, 466 := 

Gymnosophists * 


&Bra- 


63, 55 


335 

878 

m 

349 

158 

349 

470 

470 


410, 414, 415 
. ... 23o 

gallevat ... 467 
. ... ... 33 


halarata, Alocasia yams, — Singhalese 437 
Habbto, L. Abban, merchant sent from 
India by king Gudnaphar ... 3, 4, 6, 7, 158 

Hadley^s Grammar of Hindostani ... ... 22 

Haggada ... ... ... ... ... ... 218 
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Haidar or Tlpfi, coin attributed to him 


322 

Haidarftb&d (Dekkan), Kusumayudba’s 

in- 


fioription 



281 

Hakhamaniehya, ancestor of the 

Acbaeme- 


nrdes •«» ••• ••• 

« 

T*. 

289 

haknru tenants, — Singhalese 


... 

837 

Hftla, a Kuntala 

« f i 


180 

Hal“bl dialect 



192 

Halacha ... 

« «• 

... 

258 

Haldane (John) 

...91 

.58, 

158 , 

hdli t*‘nant8, — Singhalese ... 

• »« 

... 

337 

Haii, caato in Oeylon 


... 

837 

halka-pokhn-wala, child born under a 

bad 

279 ' 

omen ..a *«• ... 

■»** 

... 

Halkas, Shendu tribe 

... 

... 

413 

Hinnpt% Vijayanagara coin ,,4 



318 

hamm vdhamt on coins 

316. 

i61- 

■463 


Han (second) dynasty, Chinese, their annals 
417; mention the Kushana kings, 419; 
mention Iian-cheu=:Pu8hkalil.Tatl, 482; first 
llan dynasty — their history mentions the 
Yue-clu, 418 ; its power broken, 421 ; petty 

Hans ••• 417 n, 

handn mandala, lunar lialo, — Singhalese... 432 

lUyani, dubs 326 

llanifs of Arabia ... ••• 398 

Hanuikere »r Hannikfiri inscription of A. D. , 

lii&7 ; abstract of its .contents 217 

Ilanthala bin Eebia, amanuensis to Muham- 
mad ... “■ 

Hanu, vil.in Ijadakh, stone-implements from. 390 
HanuiuSin ^fttre on'OoinB, 319,520.; .g. ... 464 

Haoma = Soma woi-ahip, 291; Haoma men- 
tioned in fcbe raana, 291 ; worshipped, 
2«d; sfKU'ifioe 

ilaptft-IIindtt 

Haptoiwinga. Ursa Major 
H&r, m<»«th ... >.* •** 

Hsr, temple of Il&b4 BalaU ROpt at ... 

Hamina *** Areia of the Greeks, now Herat... 

A«m*, cattle, - Singhalese 

Kamkhraatl, modern Helmeud 
Harakhvaiti *5 Sarasvati, Iranian riv,. ^ ... 
Haral, Hanilu mfwhMda ; a group of eight 
Tillages in Bejgaum ... 
ktttaWi, aac.rtid piece of ground 
Haraspoore calieo 

Maraha Siliditya ^... 

Kasan ib« Thabit 
Haulonga, b«»bai tribe... 

Mvd, harfs, — Singlialese 
JIaMrd Salamd... ... 

h<»d, twremony of anoanting 
Heja4E Tss Hi^asi ... 

HelioklOs, his coins ... 


877 


416 n. 
288 
292 
378 
876 
287 
435 
2S7 
291 


219 
... 894 

367 

... 888 n. 

132 

410, 418, 414 

... ... 436 

„. '539, 240 

,« ... 309 

... 392, 398 

430 


Hellos, g. ... ... ... ... ... M. 428 

Hellefnism and Brahmanical civilisation ... 884 
Hfimachandra, his grammar ... 185, 424, 461 

Hemakadpbises, 415; divinities on his 
coins «• w** <«• 420 and n. 

Ji^MUya, purse> — Singhale&e " ... ^40 

henalcandayd, brown wMp-snake, — Singbar 
iloso T.* ... .•« ... '*»• 43^0 

hendialuvdt losSie , — ‘Singhalese ... ... S38 

Heracleon, Gnostic, reference to the death of 
St. Thomas ... ... a, 10 , IS 

Herakles, on coins of KujalakadphiseSy 420 ; 

Hercules, on coins ... ... ... 429, 4S0 

Hermaios, Greek king, 419; invaded By the 

Ta-Yue-chi, 427; on cofins 429, 4S® 

Herodotus ... 285 and n , 286, 2^, 289 n., 294 
Mwd wasam, halting-place, — Singhalese ... SB6 

Hibti, stone near ... ••• 362 

Hienof orum, capital of Gudnaphar 4 

Hieu-mi, principality ... 417 

Hijaz, dist. ... ... ... 392, 39S 

Hijr ... 392 

hikanald, skink, — Singhalese 436 

Himalaya w M^ru, mts. ... ... ... 237 

Hlnayana School 346, 347 

Hindi, Eastern, 186; Westeim, 180, 183, 186, 

187, 191 ; bibliography of, 16 — 25, 69 — 76, 

160—179, 245, 251 n ,*262—265, 457 
Hindostani, bibliography of, 16 ff., 59 :IS., 

160 ff.,262 ff ; no proper character for, 17 ; 
its affilnitj to Persian and Arabic, written 
frcrmleft to right, 18 ; giammar by Ketelaer, 

19; numerals Er&t mentioned (1726), Balar 
bande character, MilFs fDissertations, per- 
sonal pronouns, &c^ Lord’s Prayer in, 20, 

21 ; Sohulfcze and Fritz on words for^ father^ 
heayen, earth and hi*ead, !1^4hgatti’s ac- 
count, 21 f.f prayers in, Leb^dett 
summary of important ‘early dates... 23 ff. 
Hindost^ni, list of authors ... ... 59Jt 

Hinduism, 278 ; — Bengal eonrwted to, 2383^ ; 
in the Himlfclayas ... *.♦ ... 376 fL 

Hindu Kush, mts. ... 286, 418 

Hindus, and the DlvMt,., 2374 ^3® 

Hindustani in the 17th Century ... 239 1 

hinmva or Gettaru tenants, — Singha- 
lese ... ••• *•* ••• ••• 

Hippolytus (St.), 146; (Pseudo) ... ... 1# 

Hira, hill near Mecca ... ... 392, 396 

Mraman^, cocoanut scraper, — Singha- 
lese ••• 

Hiranyaka&pn ... — ^^4 

Hisham, Omayyad Khahl ... .** a. a 261 

HisiEi^r, tn. ••• 

Hifun, principality 


... ... 


^4* ... 


2tei 

417 


498 


INDEX. 


Hiuen Tsiang, visited Pataliputra, 7&; Ws 
references to Mah^ndra, 364 , — and to 
Upagupta, 366; references to Kanishka, 

381, 383, 389; 421 , Buddha’s prophecy ... 884 
Hiung-nu, conquer the Tue-chi ... 417^ — 419, 432 
Hoa-eheu = Pataliputra, the town of flowers, 

Kusumapura 387 

Hodali vishayaf the territory round Wodly 
in K61S.r, Mysore ... ... ... 57, 58 

Holi or PhMgun festival ... ... ... 237 

hotriy invoker, priest 296 and n. 

Hoysala BaMlh, coins ... 31'6 

Hrimk&ra, J aina symbol 464 

Hsiao Ten, first of the Liang dynasty, be- 
comes a priest, poem by him ... ... 236 

Hn, barbarians 387 

Hubushka, or Data, Datana 288 and n. 

Hhd, Arabic for Jew ... •ftf *t* •** 258 

Hugly, riv 83 

Mmd^ lizard, — Singhalese * ... 436 

Hfinas, their defeat by Skandagupta ... 379 
hvinduva^ a nee measure, — Singhalese... 338, 4B7 

/htnnd tenants, — Singhalese 337 

Hurlik^l, coins found near ... 317 

Hushka == Huvishka, TUrushka, k. 424 

Husravangha (Sushravas) 294 

Huvishka, his gold coins bear the nimbus, 427, 428 
hyarena (Baktri'an), gloria ••• 288 

Hvima Kadpisa, Kadphis^s II., coins, 427 ; 

probably a Zoroastrian 429, 431 

Hyi*canians, St. Thomas preached to 145, ,146, 148 

Hyrkania, Northern ... ... 288 

Hyrofomm, capital of Gudnaphar 6 


Iblis, the sinning angel 256 

Ibn Ishaq, early biographer of Muham- 
mad 395, 396 

idalUy broom, — Singhalese ... 338 

•Idday the Wrightia zeylanica, — Singhai'ese... 437 

len-feu-ti (Jambfidvipa) 426 

= yam ... 312 

II, Ceylon montli, — Oct.-Nov 311 

lido in Broach ; the spurious plates purport- 
ing to have been issued ui A. D. 495, 
idciitifieation of the pla(‘/eH mentioned in 

them 55 

imlmt, cotton tree, — Hmghalese ... 309, 437 
index to Yule’s Hobson- Jobson, li ft'., 139 ft’,, 

267ff,4y ff. 

India, vihited by St, Thomas, 6, its lang- 
uages, 181, 182; its cUmate and soil, 
inflnenee on its religion ... ... 299, 300 

Indian religious pliraeeology, proposals for a 
’ glossary of :i78 


Indian and Iranian religions, causes of diver- 
sity ••• **• .»<• ... 297 

Indo-Aryan vernaculars, influenced by 
Dravidian ... ... 455, 456— *458 

ludo-Baktrian coinage... ... 431 

Indo-Germanic race, appearance in history... 285 
Indo-Scythians, notes on, 381 fc , historical 

texts ... 417 ff. 

Hido-dkythian kings, nimbus and signs of 
deification on their coins ... ... 427 flP. 

Inddr, MMs of ... ... 238 

Indra,g, 111, 125, 126, 290, 291, 294, 298, 

299^ and n.; as Sihi, 327; among the 

Jainas ... 464 

Indra III, (Rdshtrakfi^) and his governor 
Bankdya, 224 ; — remarks on the date of 

his Bisauhalli inscription * ... 225 

IndrM, consort of Indra ... ... ... 464 

Indus, riv. 285, 287 

inglong, mountain, — Mikir ... * 102 

mw-a, stake to husk cocoanuts, — Singhalese... 838 

insoiiptions on stone in Arabia 397 

Il'an, geograpiiy, ethnography and history, 

285 ff.; Aryans immigrated thither, 287; 
soil and climate ... ... 300 

Iranians or Aryans, 285; adopted the Maz- 
dayasna Oreedl 286; their religion influx- 
enoedby the land, 285 ff.; language closely 
related to the Indian languages, 290; ‘T 

changed into ‘ r * 456 

creeping animals (P) 11*7 

irimriyaf Plectranthus zeylaniciis, -- Singha- 
lese «.« •«« ... #** »«* ... 309 

Iron, a name of the Ossitos 286 

Ishijss: Isi, an old viUage-site in Barodk ... 54 
Ishtar, g» ... •#. ... ... ... ... 427 

Iri, an old village-site in Baroda ; mentioned 
as Ishi ... *.* ... tiD ,,, 54 

Islam, 257—262, 278 ; based* on social 

reform ... ... 397- ff. 

I4vara, Yaksha ... 462 

Uana, Heterepogon hirfcus, — Sittghalese ... 300 
I itihamiy, village officer, Singlialeac... 336 n, 

Itihdsa, ■witt the Jainas 459 

I-tsing refers to MA,fcricliota, 346, 346, 347, 


349; — and to Dnrdharslia-JKAla ... 346 n, 

I-tsun-kou, envoy of fclic Yue-chi king, 410 ; 


= Hushka P ... ... 

... 424 f. 

ilthdi porcupim% — Hinghaleso 

435 

Jad KarnHs ... 

... ... 312 

*#. « • t «*. «•* 

118 

Jfi,du8, tribe »». 

312 

gaijalattoppiyiXi pin-ouahion hat, - 

- Singha- 

lese ... ... M. 

333 




Jag&w&n, vil in Rampflr ... ai2 

Jain atOpa ... ... 382 

Jaiaa Jatw, 227, 280; ohronioles i-efer to 

{Jhandragupta ... ... 2.31, 282 

Jainaa, 181 ; (Sv^fclmbara) their literature, 183 
and n., 1 B i, 190, 230, 232 ; their appearanoe 
m the legend of Kaniahka, 384 ; chronolo- 

gieai tradition... ... 423 

Jainiam under Kanishka, 384; its study 
neglwttid ... ... ... ... ... 469 

Juintia hills «** »*# »*• ... 101, 102 

Jal&lpnr, in Multan, a shrine ... 280 

Jnlamnff, red sq[uirrel ... ... .« ... 117 

Jamhftdvtpa ~ four dirisions of 426 

JiunoM of Varasze, author of the Legenda 
Anna #«>• %«« #«• 164 

J,mih interrogation of a prisoner in Tibet ... 236 
jumwAlA, jankidn, shaving the hair for tho 
first Mate SSS fi« «St 377 and n. 

jmd tree ... ... ••• t«« 204) 

.Innselone — Junk Ceylon ... 27—31, 357, 371, 374 

J ttravadra = JOlwa, Jorwa in Baroda 54 

JiU guts or sections, 202, 203, 812 : — of 

N&gr&f 343 ; “ of Dftdi’i ... •>. ... 344 

JaiakwmdlA and the frescoes of Ajanta, 326 ff , 

810, 3‘15, 346 n., 348, 385 

Jiliakamm, Jaina ceremony 460 

J^takas, on Buddhist monuments ... ... 828 

jiitri*, offerors 877, 378 

iiivolin-hannw of the Mukula or Chellak6tana 

family ... 

.law&la-Mukhi, shrine 87' 

Jay& or Vijaji, Yakshiid ^82 

JaypurJainas 

_/V6-4a» ••• ••• 

Jen.kao-tehin, k, of the yuoHjhi 383 

Jerome (St.), 9-, meniiona that St, Thomas 
was in India, 13. 15‘j (Bseudo) or 
Hophronius, rcferenoo to St. Thomas ... 146 
JerusaUim, St Thomas stoi-ted from... 6, 393 
Jeans ... *•* — ®89 m 

Jews "• 

jhdkar office of priest, among the Kamte. 141 
'.rh&l&wte, H.-B. of KsUlt, Baluchistan ... 342 

Jbinara, riv. in Assam 192 

.Ihiri, riv, in Assam ••• 192 

JAJif, cloth hag... 378 and n 

— liushai - — ’*9 

Jihril sa Oahrlel, apfiears to Muhammad ... J96 
j;«iirKfi!leh!p«mm, a Diganihara seat of 

learning 

.Ihmsor'l’lHhijkarsw door/ 

jim, ovil'Spirits ... -> "* •" ‘*^79, 2S0 

.fjva or Jlvaihdhara, prinoe '^*9 


... 240 
... 240 
... 240 
... 240 
••• 464 
... 383 
... 122 
... 385 
... 464 
... 240 
... 280 
... 280 
.2,.U 


Jlf QoeMh, «oa of Ballabha 


334 and n. 


Jtvaka, Jlvamdhara legend 

JimkohintdmanL Tamul pr> pm 
Jivamdhamckamp'tl of Hariohandra ... 

Jivamdharapurdna 

JSdaa,— knowledge 

JMnapriya, disciple of A^vaghosha ... 
jndna-vU6aha, pure mind ... 

JilUtaputra = J u-to-taeu, Mahavlra ... 
Jfifttid6vatS« 

Job Ohamoek 

}ogi, religious mendicant 

Jogni 

John, Acts of 

‘ johncumon,’ — for ichneumon — found in 

Chatham Island ... 197 

Jolwa, Jorwa, in Baroda; ancient Jaravadra. 64 

jdpu, an offering 377 and n. 

J6rwa, Jolwa, in Baroda; ancient Jaravadra, 54 

ydt, flame 376 

Judaism in Amhia ... ... 398 

Judas Thomas, = St Thomas ...4,9 

JOndgaph rock, Sanskrit inscription 265 

Jupiter, the planet; the introduction of the 
use of the sixty-years cycle in epigraphic 
records, 214; called Ormuzd hy the 

Persians, &o , 293 n. ; on coins 430 

Ju-t6-tzeu = Jn&taputra, stOpa ... ... 385 

JvhlfimSlini, Yakshint ... ... ... ... 462 


haaha, cube - ... •« 398 — 396 

haharagoyd, Sydrosauros salvator, — Singha- 
lese ... •** '•* 435 

fca5(%a, black coat, — Singhalese ... ...338 

kabelUiid, pengolin, — Singhalese ««• ••• 435 

Kab ibn Malik ... .» ... 182 

Kabul, a Naga language ... .«■ ... 101 

BAbol, 34; coins referring to Gudaphara 
at ••• ••• ••• 151, 430 

haohdld, fruit ... •«« *** **• ... 343 

Kaoh&ris =:Bodo8 102 

Kaohoha, a language, 101 Nsgas ... 102 
Kachohega, a biruda of Krishna III., 
g, V, ... •>. ••• ••• •*• 317, 219 

KachrA], son of B4n& Sur ... — ••• 312 

BTddftwhari' of B&oa ••• 240 

kadapma., letter to the gods, — Singhalese... 341 

Radaphes, his coins •» 427 

KadapMs II , Hvima Kadpria ... 427, 429—431 

Kadphises I., his coins 429 

Mhan or 

Khhms, diviners 897. 399 

Kaik&dt, dialect of Berar 456 

Kaildsa ... - 


M 


ESriDEX. 


K&fcatiya kings, tk^ir coins 

Kala^ original name of M&tricliei/a 845 

htld^m, yams, — Cyprus rotundas, — Sing- 
halese.* ... 309 

E!»^lak^cli^rya #•» .*• ... vh* «•* 4123 

Tcalam, Hunt stone axe... * 390 

KalaminS or Galamina... *<m* • »* * * . 158 

£%lardtri.„ ... 124; 

Kalas&pur mscription of Govinda IT. men- 
tions some chieftain with, the title "iord of 

the town of Lattallk-” 221 

MlSifioka ... ... 229—232 

ialdoa, principle of life, — Singhalese .. 434 

Hah age ... ... ... ... ... ... 348 

K41i, g. in the DivSJi ... ... ... 2S7, 238 

Kail, YakshM, 461 ; a VidySd6vi 463 

KSli Mth, idol at Dan&y& ... ... ... 377 

Kali-Yitta (Mukala or OhellakStana family) ; 
a governor nndeir Krishna III, 226, and Additions 

Kaliynga era, dates in 228 

Kalla T&lao, 76, 78 ; Buddhist Tai&ig ... 80 

Kfilddaka, ^-amana 426 

Kalons, ministers’ court, Tibet 236 

Jcal^tam, tree 123, 124 

Aahmiia, plant, --T Singhalese 437 

- — 120 

Kflmadeva, g. ... . ... ... ... 284 

Hamaplja *= K&mrSj, in-Baroda, 52 ; — form- 
erly the chief town of a territorial division 
known as the Kamaniya-IOda^atarh- 

hhukti 

Kamfiorsof Baipur recognise a supreme god... 144 

KSmardpa 383 n, 

Edmas^tra ... 180 

Kambyses, 286 ; — II., son of Cyrus the 

Great ... 289 

K§.mr6j in Baroda; ancient Kamaniya, also 

K&rman5ya and Kammanijja 52 

KanakadvfirSto a misreading of Kantakadvfirai, 

9!. *. ••• ... ... ... '58 

kemakoM, night-hoi-on, — Singhalese 436 

kmdmediriyd, firc-fly, — Singhalese 436 

Kanaffcse (iaracters on coins, 313—120; 

460,451,453,454,468 

Kanauj, ancient KanyaJkubja, 63 ; — and 

Ktoyakuhja 52 

Kanauj, Kulin Brahmans sent from,, to 

convert Bengal 238 n. 

Kanauji, dialect of Western Hindi ... ... 16 

KandaMr, coins of Qudaphara found in ... 161 f. 

KandarpA, Takshint ... 432 

Kandhara, KandhAra, PrAkpit forms of the 

name Kpshna 219 n. 

KandhAra ^ Krishna HL, g. a., 217, 219 
■and n. ; -r- also KandhararAya ... 218, 219 


KandhArapura, an alleged ancient town, 218, 

221 ; — it seems to he a purely imaginary 
place, 221 j — also mentioned .as Kanhara- 
pwa 221 

Kandy, Ceylon, festivals at .„ ... 309,810 

KanerkSs, Indo-Scjthio k 1 

Kanftts, tribe in the Simla Hills, 203 j — 

called TAd KanSts in Tibet ,812 

Kanfit KhAls, reverence trees as ancestors, 

their septs 

kmgmkhd, unicorn, — Singhalese 435 

. KAngpA, NAgs of, 201 ; — other sections... 204, 376 
Kanhara, KanhAra, PrAkrit forms of the 

name Krishna 219 n. 

Kanharapura, an alleged ancient town, hut 
seemingly a purely imagtnary place ... 221 

Kanhayyagarhi or KaniAgarhl' 372 

Kanika and Kanishka not the same, 348, 849 
and n., 356, 360 ; — mentioned bj TAra- 

nAtha, 381 ; — a Turk! king 383, 385 

Kanishka, k., 846, 348, 349 and n., 388, 424, 

430; — death, 382; — dAvaputra, 382, 

383; — contemporary with A^vaghosha, 

383 ; — coins bear the figure of Buddha, 

420, 432 ; — spread of Buddhism in his 
reign, 421 ; — date, 422, 423, 429 ; — council, 

425; coins first hear the nimbus. 427, 4S8, 431 

Kanishkapura, tn 381, 388 

Kanka = Saka kings 423 

KankaH Tila inscriptions, at MathuvA ... 384 

Kannada, Digambara Jainas in 459 

Kannara, a PrAkpit form of the name 

Krishna 219 n. 

Kannaradova, Kannaravallaha = Krishna 11., 

— 224 

Kannaraddva, = Krishna III , g. 226 

KantakadvAra, Sansfcritised form of the 
name of MujbAgal in KolAr, Mysore ... 58 
KantAragrAma, = KatArgAm, KattargAin, in 
Surat, 51 , — formerly the chief town of a 
territorial division known as the KantAra- 

grAma-SOdaAataih-vishaya 411) 

kavmSyd, small red myriapod, Singha- 



Kanyakubja = Kanauj, 63 ; — also KAnya- 

kubja 62 

Kao-fou, distiict 

kapruka, — Singhalese 

kapurdlm, temple attendants. — Siuglia- 


lose I.. ... ... 

310, 

311 

kard, jungle crow, — Singhalese ... 


435 

Karamena, for CaJamina 


149 

Earandnuydga, Digambara VAda 


459 

karmda, Galidnpa arhorea, — Singhalo 

ie .*• 

309 

Karangi, Digambara seat of leai'ning 

m 

m 


INDEX. 


Kmranitja .r, 341 

kardva tewants^ — Singhalese ... 336 

karawaUr the Bungarus* coeruieiB snake, — 

Singhalese ... 436 

llarMo or Carera, tn., Madras Coast 367 

KAreya gam, a Jain, sect ... 21S, 218 and n., 219 

KarhMt ... 192 

Karfsh, Koresh, — L. Oharisius, Kiitins, — 

kinsman of king Mazdai 5, 7 

KarkaSSi,, Assyrian tn. ... ... ... 289 n. 

karma 115 

K.arnal, tke Sayyids of 100 

KAriika, the mouth 228 

Kartika or Mangalya K^ti, festival of lights, 

Singhalese ... 311 

Kartik^ya^-^Xataragama Deviye, Singhalese 
— festival ... ... ... ... ... 310 

Kirtikftya or Shanmnkha on coin, 316 , — 
Yaksha ... ... ... #*• ... ... 462 

I, aahdya-vattra, — Jaiaa — reddish-colouTOd 
olotJx ... ... ... ... ... 460 

Kashgar 421 

Kashi 102 

K&sh^h&ikg&ra, Minister of K Setyarhdhara... 240 
Kashtaritu, Khshathrita, prince of Media, 

289 and n. 

Kdiikd Vritli, by Prof. Liehich ... 379, 380 

{Cwiiin or Qasim, son of Muhammad... 395 and n. 
Ka^mir, censors employed in, 365 ; — visited 

by Kanishka 382 

iCIUihMirl ... ••• 186, 18/ 

fCamiabng Basaaor ... .« .« 411 

Kassap* BlWyapi*, Ms relics ... ... 366 

EMjnspSrniHihs 385 

KManira grammar 380 

Kate-ragama, 309 ; — DeviyS, — festivals in 

Ceylon ... 

katavahct, evil month, — Singhalese 484 

Kaihdtariitdgci^a 180 

KatOoh dynasty •« — — 35*7 

Kntsan (WtehAkA) month, — Singhalese ... 228 

kntutad, blood'Sucker, — Singhalese... ... 436 

Kityfliyantputra’s VihhdahM&atTa ... "< 888 

••• 

Kauismhi, 346 n. 

TCansikl ”* ^3* 

Kaufloya, mythical lake ... . ^-ISn 

Kavi, Kavya, Katan, seers ... 294 

kapudta-pmihhyd, hlack-bird, — Singhalese... 435 

Kdxya ... — _*•*• 

Kdvytklaria ^3“ 

jfCdvyamdld * 

Kawalnain, Kyishpa 335 jm 

113, 128 

... 222 


*** *** 

Ka^sK » fort, .apparently in Mysore., 


keJciri, the Zehenaria umbellata, — Singha- 
lese ••• «■« S«« » m 

K^laniya, Oeyloiav d^goha of Buddha’s golden 
chair t«« #•» ••• ••• 342 

Kenana, a branch of the Koreish ••• •«« 394 

Mndettd, hom-bill, — Singhalese 435 

KIndra, Yaksha .r. 462 

ICentara •«« ••• ••• 3 

Mrald plover, — Singhalese ... ... ... 435 

Kern, Prof; his interpretation of piych 

dasi ... ... ... ••• ... 266, 267 

Kesar Saga, Spring Myth ... 389 

kesh^d, marine turtle, — Singhalese... ... 436 
Keshwaras, continents of the Persians ... 292 
^ Ketelaer (Jo Joshua), a Dutch envoy. Gram- 
mar of Hiudostani 19, 20, 24 

K§ti or Ortika Mangalya, festival of lights^ 
Ceylon ... ... ... •*. ••• 311- 

ketta, chopping knife, — Singhalese 338 

kevum, fruit, - — Singhalese ... ... 30S 

Xbadgapatas ... ... 124 

/ Xhadija, wife of Muhammad ... 395 and n., 396 

' hhamdri, in Kohat, deep earthenware cup ... 343* 
Khaiber, tn. •••* ... ••• ... 393 

Khalatse Fort 361, 362 

Khalifa, of the Piophet appointed' 261 

Khandarvf&l, class of Digamhara Jamas- ... 459 

i Kh&nd85i', dialect based on Gujar&tt 

KharappS (or cobra) Mg, section of BatShri. 201 

Kharashar, tn 421, 422 n. 

kharka, place where indigo is dried ... 279 

Kharoshthi characters on corns ... 430 

^ kharwun, sandals ••• 3*78 

cassa, Cotton, clotih ... 373 

Khatri caste- ... ... ... 20S 

, khSlnd, — khddnSi, ~ shaking of the head^ 

, ' ^ ,/;'377 

I Kher&lu, vil. aihid- temple, -EftSpiofMa* 

! KhStarapSilas, g* ^ , V sy*t f ‘•^Ti ' 

Khoirao, a N&ga language ... •••101 

Khorta, tn. in Nalina, birthplace of Duih 


^ dharsha-K&la* ... *»• ••• 

346 n. 

Khosroes ... ••• ••• 

... > 393 

Khotan or Bboten, Li-yul - 

349,38%^ 

Khua-Vangs Lushai god 

... 4l3, 4l3 

Khubuahka, country 

... 288 n. 

Kia-lo, k 

428 

Kia-ni-cbe-kia, k. of Kien-t’o-lo 

... ■ ... 389' 

Kieu-t’o-lo — Gandhara 

.1. 389 

Kieu-tsieu-k’io, king of theTue-chh 383, 417, 

419, 4^1 

Baeu-tsieu-k’io, Elushaua»k, 

... 421 

Ki-kidry^, a ^ramana 

382 

himbnld, crocodile, — Singhalese 

435 

Eoiiinara, Yaksha 

462 


SOS 


INDEX. 


Kimptiruslia, a .4. ••• ••• 

Kinda, in AraMa 692 

.Kmg-Men, 420 , reoaives Bnddliist boolis 

from tlie Tne-eM 429 

King-lou, 419, 420 and n , 421 ; — and the 
supposed I-tsun-keu, 424 f . , — introduced 

Buddhism into China 425 

Ki-nintchi’a, Kanishkapura, tn 384, 388 

Mnnaru tenants, — Singhalese ... ... 337 

‘Ki-pin — Kabul 386, 387, 417, 418, 421 

kirihat^ a sweetmeat, — Singhalese 309, 311 

Kimagata, an architect 125, 126 

kissing, in Ceylon ... ... ... ••• 339 

Kistna, riv. ... ... ... ... ••• ISO 

Jciiulj the Caryota urens, — Singhalese ... 437 

Kiu-cha, Kushana 385, 386 

Kiu-tsio km, Yue»chi chief 427 

Ki-ye-to = Oheta ? 346 n. 

K’i-ye-to — Tcheu-ye-to, an Arhat... 382, 384, 386 
jfco6(3, legendary snake, — Singhalese... 486 

Koei-choang, principality, 417 ;“-Kuchans... 424 
Koenn-mouo, son .of Nan-teu-mi ... 419 

Jcoht vixeBiBum ... ... 113,114,115,116 

IcoM, cuckoo, — Singhalese *•. 435 

kohomha, Margosa, — Singhalese .... 309, 487 

K6ki:^&3a, founder of the Madugoncla-Cha- 

lukya dynasty ... 281, 284 

hohun^ Swieteaaia febrifugia, — Singhalese... 309 
K^ol, language ^ ..a •«« 449, 4:58 

Koladain, riv. 413 

KolanOra = Konndr in Dh5rw&r 222 

Jcolajpota^ areca-blossom 336 

KolattOr, ancient village, still known by the 
same name, in Kol&r, Mysore ... 57, 58 

Koldevi in K61§.r, Mysore ; ancient Kula-* 
dipa ... ... ... ... ».♦ 58 

Tpollan^ Cochin gamboge, — Singhalese ... 309 
KoMpura, Digambara seat of learning ... 460 
Kondapalh, Oondapilly near Besiwad^. 281 

and n., 284 

Konkan, 188; language 185 

Konn5rin Dhk’wfi/r ; ancient Kjolan5ra,222.,— 
extracts from the inscription relating to 
Amoghavarsha I and Bahkeyarasa ... 222 

Kophfin 429 

Kopili, riv. and valley, Mikir country ... 102 

Koraviahaka, viL ... 284 

Koreish, tr. •00 394 

Koresh — Cyrus 6 

Koreshite sept 261 

Kosai, ancestor of the Koreish 394 

hota, seats, — Singhalese ... 338 

vil 377 

Kottamangala, ancient village, still known 
^ by the same name in Kellir, Mysore ... 57, 58 


*cheetah, — Singhalese 

4iU 

kotwal 

270 

Kouang, king of the Yue-chi ... 

422 u. 

koubal, councillor, Lushai 

412 

Kom-ch^ 

421 

k^m^ clay ‘Crucible, — Singhalese 

308 

Koznlo Koshana, Kadphizes, on the coins of 


Hermaeus 427 

kriSf crcest, crease, Malay dagger 374 

Krisasliva — Kercsaspa, son of Thraetona 29 1 
Kpishanh-Keresani, guardian of the am- 
brosia ... 291 

Krishna, dancing, on coin, 314 ; — as Girdhar 

Ml 329- -334 and n, 

Krishna II (Rfishtrakllfca) ; one of the Saun- 
datti inscriptions confuses him with 

Krishna III , q,v 220 

Krishna II. (Rashtrakdfca), and his governors 
LokMitya and Rajfiditya ... ... ... 224 

Krishna III, (Rfishtrak5ta) references to 
him in records of the Kattas of Saundatti, 

215; — mentioned in them by the himdm 
Tuliga, Gandamirt-anda, Vikramacha.kra- 
vartm, and Kachchoga, 217, 219 ; — one of 
the Saundatti inscriptions confuses him 
with K^^ishna IL, 220 , — the claim of the 
Rattas of Saundatti io be connected with 

him ... 220, 221 

Krishna III (Rfiishtirakftt^), and his governor 

Kali-Tit^ 226 

Krishna-Kandhfc’a, = Krishna HI., q. v , 

217, *219 and n.;— -also Krislma-Kandha- 

rar^ya 218, 219 

Krishnaraja, Krishnantjad^va, = Krislma 

HI., f . V 215, 21*6, 217, 220 

Krovv^mshaka, vih tfW ... 281 

Kshdntijdtaka, story of the Jdtahtmdld, 326-*328 
K$Mnti' 0 ddih = discourse on forh(*aranco ... 327 
Ksh^ntiv&din Bodlusattva, legend ... 326- 328 

KskairaMdSinap^hy TMibhasunha ... 210 

Kskatriya caste 237 

Ktesias, Persian names m *.• ... 2H(^ 

Kubfera, Yaksha*.. ... 162 

kuhrenii an insect ... 1 1 7 

leoehos, Smghales<‘ ' *136 

KMligi iAluk^l, Bollary, coins found ... ... 317 

Jeudni, he-goat ... 378 

Ku£a,c 261 

Kui ... ... ... 45J, 451, '14)8 

Kujulakadphiscs or Kuzolailadaphes ihcb the 
title Kushana on coins ... 419, 420 

KukiSytr ... ... ... 102 

k^kudikant m imw^t ... 117 

Kuladipa, = Koldevi in KoBr, Mysore... 67, 5B 

Kuhn Br&hmans sent to contert’Beiigal.i* 28H n. 



338, 437 
201 

... 462 
383 n. 
... 382 
... 236 
... 436 


437 

288 

321 

80 

233 

222 

223 

222 

-127 

180 

462 


111 - 


Kuliinliikiitll, VidjMSvt 

hdla^ wixmowmg fan, — Singhalese ... 

Kulu SaraJ, Bbicll Bralimane 

KitmAni* son of Siva, 284 ; lakslia ... 

Knmfi.m, king of K&marOpa 

KnmiA*ajiva, ti'analator 

Kum4rapll»l% Ohaulukya k. ... 

kumhaki^ mason-wasp, — Singhalese... 
kumbiik^ the Teminalia tomentosa, — Singha- 
lese *•» ... 

Kummukh, a. Kommagene ... 
kmipit^i — * company,’ on eoin 

Kiimr&her, vil 

Knn4la, son of Asoka ... 

Knndarage seventy district . . 

Knndat^e, son of BankAya, q «?. 

Knndhr five-handred district ... 

KnSJamkarj^a, a Yaksha — legend 
Knntala ... 

Kunthu, 17th Jim 

kupp^ Acalypha indica, — Singha- 
lese ... ... 

Kuppnswami S&stri and Subrahmanya S^stn 
edit the Gadyaolilniamani ... 

Mfa^ hairpin, — Singhalese ... 
hirnkkoti gala, queen, — Singhalese 
karapayia, walh^, — Singhalese 
iv/lma avatdnt ... ... ... 

Kurran valb7, the Turis of ... 

Kurukh, lung 

karuminlyd, black beetle, — Singhalese 

Kurushya Amogliasiddhi 

KluHa or KuBhana race ... ... 348, 

KttBam4vati, tn- m. 

KuHluiTias, 348, 349, 382, 383, 386, 420 ; — 
tludr rise, 417 and n., 419, 421 ; — on corns, 

419 ; — dynasty, 420, 421, 424 ; — or Ta- 
Y ue-idii, 427 ; — Later, 428 ; — or Tin ushta. 

Ivilnhuiflndnit, a Takshlnt 

Kuskran I, Anowharvan 893 n. 

Kuskinspi, a form of Vishtaspa, lord of 

Komtnagene ... — 288 

Kuwika Akshdbhya 121 

Ktwuma, Yakslm ... ... 461 

KdBuniiagandh avail, wife of Pdwiavi 3 aya, 118, 

119,122—126 

K iiHumSknbklra, vMra inKusumapuxa ... 346 n. 
Kimmuapum, tin ... ... 346 n , 348, 887 

Knuuunl-yudha, L, II., andlY, .,.281—284 
KutHiiagOira ... • ... ... 282, 284 and n. 

Kavenng. ... HL 

Kyaiarcrt ... ... •*. 

Kjd (Major), report on the Andamans, 

34 if, ; — surveys Nancowry harbour, 35 ; 
appf>intt4 Superintendent of Nortli East 


434 

240 
... 338 
... 338 
,,, 340 n, 

*•« 32o 

100 

451, 464, 458 
437 
121 
356 
423 


429 

463 


Harbour, Port Cornwallis (1792), 36 ; — 
description of Prince of Wales’s Island, 

40 fE. ; — advantages «of Andamans, 42^ 43 ; 
letters from, 81, 82, '84, 85, 87, 91, 93, 94, 

95 * — to, 92 , — addition tx) Ms allowance 
sanctioned .1. «.«> ... ... ... 194 

Kyd (Oolmel), vessel built bj him ... 194 


Labanas, tribe in S -W. PanjSib ... ... 203 

Labdanes, possibly Abdagases, eoins of ... 159 
La Beaume, bis remarks concerning the 
Andamans (1790), discoveries due to him, 

194 ; bis memorial ... ... ••• ... 195 

Lacams Channel S5 

La Oroze (Mat Y.)> oorrespondenee... 19, 20, 24 
Ladakh, rock-carvings, 361 — 366 ; alphabet^ 

363 ; stone-implements 339 

Ladakhi st'&pas, records of their erection ... 862 
Lagides ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

lahad (Arabic) — grave niche 280 

Lahmd^lang — ••• 

L&hoa: .... . 480 

Lakhan Mabajan of Sanwar, tradition of ... 343 

Lakhers, Sbendu tribe 413 

lakshana, attributes — 428 

Lakshml, g., on coins 314, 320, 428 

Lakshmi- worship, 237 , — and Narayan...238, 239 

lalita^^mudrd, attitude * 463 

Lalungs, tnbe in Khasi and Jamtia hills ... 102 
Lamas, modes of burial, 234 ; —and alphabets 363 
Lan-cheu, cap of the Yue-chi, 418 and n, ; 

Pushkall/vati 422, 423 

Umlihana or chihna, cognizance ... 461 — 463 

Landook, dianmnds from ... 83 

Idng, river, — Mikir 4.. 202 

L&ngkher valley, Mikir spoken in i02 

Idngpbng, bamboo joint, used to hqld 
water ... ••• ••• 

langso, Mikir, — a small stream 102 

languages of India ^45 

Lankha, return of Mma from 287 

Lao-tzeu, journey into India ... 425, 426 

Latheri, Sayyid vil in Panjdb... ... WO 

LattalUi; an ancient town referred to m 
RdshtrakUta and Katta records , mentioned 
in the Kalas^pur inscription of GovmdalV. 221 

LattanUra, = LattalUr^ g;. 

Lawrence (Lieut.), senior officer of the Snow 

Cornwallis ’ 

Lehedeff s adventures, 22 ; (Grammar 25 

Leeboard Schooner * 

Leh, boulder mortar 

Lepchas, use the headless alphabet 363 
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Leucius ObarintiB supposed atithor of the 
Apocryphal Acts ... ••• **• 2,147 

Levi (M. Sylvain), his intex’pretation of piya- 
dasi ... ... ••• 

Lhamas, for Lamas 230’ 

Lhassa, visited hy Ahb6 Hue, 146 ; — burial 
grove, treatment of the dead, 234 ; — Judi- 
cial procedure ... 235 

Liang dynasty, its founder 286 

Libra, zodiacal sign, and the Dlv&lt ... 237, 238 

Lichchhavis, their Tibetan affinities, similari*- 
ties in customs, &c., 233 ; disposing of the 


dead, 234 ; Judicial procedure 
Liebich's Chdndravydkamna ... 
life-index, — buildings 
liggala^ hearth-stone, — Singhalese 
limala acutifida, small palm ... 
lingam^ fire, Saiva Temple ... 312 

linguistic swvey.^ 

lion-capital from Mathur^ 

Uo%-li, glass 

Li-yul or Khotan, 349* j — was eal 
dana «* **. ... 


lure 235 

% 379, 380 

a*. ... 416 

Lghalese 435 

i ••• ... 204 

... 313, 316, 319, 

320, 321 

••• i>«* ... 449 

... 333* n. 

••• ... ... 426 

was called Ohan- 
••• 384 


Lobhaohajaka^a Madugon4a-Ohakikya k. 281, 282 
Lokfi-ditya (Mmkula or Ohellakfetana family), 
also called L6kayya and. L6kate ; a governor 


under Efishna II 

... 224 

Ldkap^las^g. 

... 464 

Ijfolec^sLdkltditya, q, r. 

224 and n. 

Ldkayya, = Lok&ditya, q, t>. ... 

... 224 

Lok6^vara... ... •*« ••• 

... Ill 

lokuruvS , copper vessel, — Singhalese... 

336 

long — ^Mikir — stone 

... 102 

* luck/ among Singhalese 

.« 432 

Ludeken (Thos.), his versions of the 

Loid’s 

Prayer ... .. ... 

18, 19 


Ludhi^nd, Nagr^ J4ts 


343, 416 


lung-ikOf stone-pot ... 

lunja, a wretch 

Utowbadda, garlic, —Singhalese 
Lunus, g., on a coin 

Lushais at home, 410 — 415; — marriage, fu- 
neral rights, 410 ; — no knowledge of medi- 
<}me, 411; — ideas of the Creator, art of 
war, 412 ; sacrifice captives, language, 413 , 
oath of friendship, 414; drunkenness 

Luvvu, vil. 

Lydia, annexed by Cyrus the Great 


Macau •!!** * * ••• ... 469 

niach&ns ^ — Lushai ... 410 

MacDonald (MaJ.), Supdt , Prince of Wales 
Island ... ... 92 


Macleod (E. O. Lieut ), account and photos of 

burial-caves 342, 343 

MaePherson^s Straits 195 

mada (Av madJm), beatific inebriation, 

296 and n. 

Madivi river, = the Mindhola, MindhoE, 

Mindhila or Middgri, in Gujardt 51 

madige badda, carriage department, — Singh*- 
alesc «.« *•. ... ... .*f ... 336 

mad palm-tree, — Singhalese ... ... 336 

Madras, how the English got possession of ... 99 

Madugonda—Ohakikya of Mudugondu, family 
claiming kinship with the Ohalukyas. 281, 284 

Madura, coin ... 315 

MIgadha co, 181, 182, 184—186, 228, 

231, 266 and m , — kings. 229, 230, 232, 

283 ; — the dead exposed 234 

M&gadha Samgha, religious assembly ... 233 

M%adht, lang. ... ... 180, 192 

Maghs, Chittagong Hill tribe ... ... 411 

Magians, Median sept ... *•* ... ... 286 

magiligisi?) 124 

mnhabaddttj cinnamon,. — Singhalese ... 837 

Mahd^Bhdrata «.« ... ... 424 

Mahdbhdshya, by Kielhorn ... ... 379, 360 

Mah& BiAbman 809 

Mahadi, the Muslim Messiah . . 262 

Mah&Ult, Vidy&dSri 46S 

Mah&kall, or Ajit&,.TakshipA ... .♦» ... 462 

Mah&-KMyapa, patriarch *•<( ... 382 

Mahdkfita pillar inscription of MangalMa ; 
examination of the date recorded in it ... 21S 

Mah&m^nasi, Yakshipi ... 462 

MahtodmisikS., VidyM^vi ... ... ... 463 

Mahtofiru, holy mt • mmm 111—113, 127 

MahUpadma ... ... .. ... ... 120 

Mahdparinirvdna SMra ... . 235 

Mahdrdjakamkalekha, letter to king Kanika, 

345 ; — a translation 360'ffi 

maMrdja4ila^ attitude 428 

Jfafedrdjdsaaa, attitude 428 

MAhS-r^shtra, corresponds to the country .be- 
tween the Tindhyas and the Estna ISO, 182 
M&lx^r8.8htri and Maratihl, 180 ffi* ; ~ list of 
Prakrits, 181 ; Ardhamllgadht, 182 ; agree- 
ment of MaiA^ht with inner languages, 187 ; 
with eastern languages of the outer circl% 


188; parts of speech ... ... ... 199 ff; 

Mah5»rdshtra, women worship Bflli ... 237 
Mah^fiya D%oba, Ceylon^ shrine of Bud- 

dha^s hair ... ... ... 342 

Mahlsth&vira School 228 

Mahdvamsa, Singhalese chronicle. 228, 365, 366 
Mah^vira, his synchronism and death. 280, 231 
Mah&yaksha ... ... #*. 461 
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MaI4ylina Scliool 345, 347 

Malitodra, MaMadra, brother of Asoka and 

arhat ... 232, 364, 365 

maklm(%ra$a^on coins of Hemakadphises,.. 420 n, 
Mahiyangana d%oba, at Bmtenna, Oeylon, 

containiBg relio of Buddha 342 

Mahmuddy coin 26 

Mahomet AH, Khedive 416 

Mahr4 temple *•. 344 

MailUpa, Mail&patirtha, founder of a Jain 
sect .*• 215, 219 

Maisdr, ooine, 318 ; — Digambara Jainas 

numerous in ... 459, 460 

Maitri ^ AmitSrbha ... 121 

Maitribalajdtaka^ in Ajantfi. inscidption ... 328 

Maitribala-jAji 328 

Majjhim— Madhyama — his relics 366 

Ma^jhima-Nikdya 350 

iVlajiij Ik** •«* ««• ... 259 

Makedonian dynasty of Baktria ... 427, 480 

Makhzum family, in the time of Muham- 


mad 

... 394 b 

maktm6, spider, — Singhalese ... 

436 

mdla, representatives ... 

394 

.^lalakdta country 

... 864 and n. 

Malani in Rajputana ... 

484 

Millava, co. ... 

... ••• 348 

Malay HUm 

454, 467, 458 

* Malayan ’ vocabulary inOgilby 

18 

Malayars, tribe ... 

370 

Malays 

448 

Malbadurfija, a Madugoada-Clialukya king, 

281, 282, 284 aud n. 

Maldivo Islands ... 

... 372, 373 

Malcr Kotla, J^anjftb state 

... ... 448 

Mftiigiva tmuple, Kandy 

... 310, 311 

MAIIh 0 ! Indbr and the Divfili ... 

... ... 238 

Mallabars ... 

239, 369, 465 

Matli, IDih Jina 

... 462, 464 

fmlphikamtt^ form of supplication, • 

— Singha- 

lose ... 

340 

Mttito liuig. 

451 

MatlHsbikouda, vishaya mentioned in Kusuma- 

y«dha*» grant 

... 281—284 

Chinese 

biography 

of Art vaghoHlia ##• ... 

383 

Mil miiig pliu Ha, — AKvaghusha BOdhisatva, 


387, 388 

... *11# 

288 

Miiiiiif, g * ^ 

896 B. 

Mtuiitwlmr (U Maimwira), wif« of YMn ...6, 6, 7 

MAniwi. yiikKhinl, 402; VidyMSvl 

463 

MaisfU., Arab ul«l ... 

„. 180 n. 

MAuftvi, yakMliiti!, 402; Vidy&dSvf 

463 

Miluavya yiitra 

284 


Manddkini, Maddvi, 2= the Mindh41a cxc Min- 
dhola river in Gnjar&t ... 51 

Mandalay,. old shrine ... ...416 

Mandasor, Dasor,, in MMwa ;; ancient Basa- 

Piira ... ... 49 

Mangala SMm ... ... ... ... 341 

MangalfeSa (W. Ohalukya) examination of 


the date recorded in his Mahaktta pillar 
inscrip tioiiy 213 j — remarks on some points 


in his history 


214 Es. 

M^ngat, vil. in Gujaiit, PanjAb 


... 336. 

Mangrove Island 


... 198 

M^nhas, their tabus 

• •• 

... 344 

MamkjAla insciiption, ... 


... 386 

Manipnr state, succession 


... 448 

MannS, knife, — Singhalese ... 


.„ 308 

Manov^a or Manogupti,. Takshij^ 


... 461 

Mansukh, abrogated 

ft t>* 

... 132 

Manu, g 


... 294 

Manus — Chitra ==s Manu 


... 294 

Mao, g., on coins 

• ft A 

428 

mdjpild, the Bipsas forstenii ... 


... 436 

Mara, the fiend 

• •• 

... 416 

Mar6,tlia co 180, 181, 

189, 190» 


Marathi, 180 iff.; — agreement with inner lang- 


uages, 187 ; — with eastern languages of 
the outer circle, 188 fE. ; parts of speech, 


189 jff . , — pronunciation 

... 456 

Marco Polo, quoted 

„. 8 

Mardi, a Hyrcanian people 

... 146 

Margiana 

287 

Margians, a Hyrcanian people 

145 aad n. 

Marine Board * letters 

86, 90 

mur-lug, stone butter dish — Ladakh 

... 390 

Martyn (BL), translation of the 

Testa- 


ment 

... 25 

Marnts, g 

299 

Mary in the Qordm 

269 and e. 

Maslama, prophet of Xeraanm... 

... 397, 398 

massoola, boat 

... ... 368 

mat ( ? order) 

... 280 

Matamga, Yaksha. 

... 461, 463 

M&bhara, minister of E^mshka 

382 

mathas^ Jaina seats ... 

... ... 460 

Mathurfi, 181, 186; — monastery. 

366} — 


Lion-capital from, 383 n. ; — Kank^li Tila 


inscriptions 384 

Matichitra, form of MS^tricheta 345 

Ma-tuan-lm, writer, 417 ; his geography ... 420 

MUtnch^ta — Asvaghosha 383 n. 

MAtrichita, Matichita, forms of M^tricheta, 

345, 346 ; — and the W(xlidrdjaTmmkale¥ha, 

345 ff. , verses m honour of Buddha ... 385 
matay — fish, — avatdr, on coin ... ..1. 320 

Mauas or Moa, his coins f«. .«* ... 429 
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Maudgalyi-putra, disciple of Buddha 365 minaliama, bellows, — Singhalese 308 

Mau^s 430 Mmdhala, Mindhola, Mindhol^ or Mid%ri 

Maurya dynasty, date of founder, 227, 231 ; — river in Gujar&t ; ancient names Mand^Mni 

bear the title of Chandragupta, 233 ; — and Madfi.vi 61 

king 266 Mindon, king of Burma 416 

Mauza ChiriS., in D^dri, iahu of its people 348 Minerva Bay 198 

Mazda t=Auramazda 286, 299, 416 Ming-ti, Chinese emperor ... 420 

Mazdai — Mesdeus, Meodeus — • king, 4—8, Mii4 Bdi, the Rajput poetess, legend and 

147, 155—157 ; identification with hymns, 329 ff. s — image at Udaipur .,,335 

*V^sud^va ••• ••• ••• 158, 159 ^ifh%ircttBV)% «•. mi. ... 279 

Maz day asna Creed m.. ... ... 286 mzWa curry-stone,' — Singhalese ... 338 

mmMerhy on coins of Kanishka 429 MtSrakastotra ... ... ... 346, 349 

Mecca, 255, 258, 260, 261, commercial Mi-thi-Khua, a heaven for women — Lushai. 412 

centre 892, 393 and n., 394, 396, 399 Mithra, a Yazata, g. — Iranian 292 

Medes, and St. Thomas, 1, 146, 146, 148 ; — mitiwana gala^ smootih stone, — Singha- 

called Arioi 286 lese ... ... 508 

Media, 285, 286 5 incursions of the Assyrian Mitra, g 292,293^296,299 

kings ... ... ... ... ... 288, 289 mvtjyd, mouse, — Singhalese ... ... ... 434 

medicine, unknown among the Lushais ... 411 Moa or Mauas, his coins ... 429 

Medina, sfiras, 129 ; modifications of, 131, 132 ; Moawiya, prince of Syria 261 

city 255, 258, 259, 261, 393 MSgali, father of Tissa ... 231 

Medo-Persians, rule in Western Asia ... 285 Mogaliputra, received by Asoka ... ... 233 

Medows (Mr.), first ofBlcer of the ‘Nautilus Mogaluchuijuvulu, village granted by Kwsu- 

Brig/ his death 83 mayudha IV 282-— 284 

Megasthenes ... 77,232 Moggali of S&hchi casket ... ... 365, 366 

Meiro, g. ... ... ... ... ... ... 428 Mohharehbad 239, 240 

mM, mats, — Singhalese 538 mokh price paid for amulets 279 

Menaiiider, converted to Buddhism 430 postle, — Singhalese .%* ... 338 

tk., ... ... ... 329 Molien-Puis, Shendu tribe *.* 418 

M6ru, Him§<laya mts. * 287 moner^i,, peacocks, — Singhalese ... ... 435 

M6ru, Mt. 435 Monophysites sect 393 n, 

mem, winged termites, — Singhalese ... ... 486 Monotheistic sect in Arabia... ... 397, 398 

mesBa, trestle, — Singhalese 838 Montgomery, diet Panjdb, caste sections 

Messiah, Jewish 262 in 201, 202 

Metchlepatam, Metchlipatam a= Machlipatam, months, as tabus ... 844 

origin of the name, 26, 80,239; calico, Moore, Capt. of the * Phoenix ^ ... 9$ 

366, 367, 368, 369,467, 470 Mordaunt (WilL)» acting owner of the “Snow 

meiudla, B'pQibxxlsi, — Singhalese ... ... 308 P^^gy ... 187 

M6wi.r, diet 329, 834 Moresom (Capt.), sent to survey Indian har- 

Mid^gri or MindhMa river in Gujar&t; ancient hours ... ... ... 85 

names Mand&kini and Mad&vi ... ... 61 Moslem theocracy, its future 267 tf. 

md-i, the Vitis vinif era, -—Singhalese ... 437 Mo-tohouo, Mo-chVlo,— Mftthara ... SS7, 888 

tniduZa, quadrangle, — Singhalese 837 Moti-Phalod, in Baroda; ancient Pha- 

Migdonia or Migdomia, wife of Oarisius ... 165 lahavadra ... 53 

mig-mang, a Dadakh game ... 889 Mourn *** ... ... 287 n, 

MiWr lang., 101 fE. ; — affinity to MgS Mnad ibn Jebel’s oompilation of tbe Qordw.. 135 

groups, list of -writers, habitat, grammar, Mudiyandr, in Kol&r, Mysore; its name 

102 ; — root -words often monosyllabjc, in- Sansbritised as Chddagr&ma, 58 ; — the 

flection, pai'ts of speech, 103 ff ; — separate spurious plates pm-posting to have hoim 

form for the passive, 109 ; — compound issued inl.D. 838; idostifioation of the 

verbs common, 110 ; — specimens, 205 if. ; places mentioned in them 67 

Assamese -words in 212 Mudugondarn, t. residence of 'Kdliirftja 284 

M^wdopanho, questions of Menander ... 430 raungoose, — Singhalese 484 

Mill’s Disaertaiiones Selects ... ... 20, 24 Muhammad, in the Qordn, 127 ff., 265 fE. ; — 

Mina, hamlet of Mecca ...394 his o-wnscriho, 128 and n., 129 ; emendation 
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of th#i Qordn^ WO ;*—'as6S the New Testa- 
taent, 255 ff. ; — his religious system eclectio, 
257 ; mflueuced by Jewish and Christian 
ideas, 268 ff. ; oeutrali-sei all power, spiri- 
tudi mil seeular, in his own hands, 260; --- 
Ms life, $B1 ff* ; -—birthplace, ‘childhood, 
394;— first marriage, 895; early visions, 


396 ; claim to divine inspiration — doc- 

trine of a Judgment day 

««• 398 

MuliamoMid Abul Abbas — Abbaside, be- 

comes Khalifa ... 

261 

mnMa, blessed 

126 

Mu Mm 

121 

Mwkula or Ohellak6tana family, notes on, 

221 ; — the real family name was 

Muktila, 

226; •--members of the family 

had the 

*•« ... 

... 226, 227 

MMadara, a rich man 

... 125, 126 

Mulbigal, Mulb%il in KoWr, Mysore 

; its name 

Samskpitised as Kantakadv^ra 

58 

Multan, caste sections ... 

... 201, 202 

Maltam, lang. specimens from tbe glos- 

Bary 

... 279, 280 

MulubUgalu; SCO MuMgal 

58 

mfhi<nn>il, the Mimusopa elengi, — 

■ Singha- 

ICHC 

437 

Jl inn', Jjuna order 

464 

MmuKUvrat-a, 2Cth Jina 

. . 403, 464 

Mmin.ishrika, vil. 

284 

mnrudrmt 

298 n. 

Murray iOoL), loiter from, 82 ; — Murray (Sir 

Jolml •»<* ... ... ... 

195 

mumhalH, Hpirifual teachers ... 

279 

iiiiiiike, frtun Ooclun-Ohina 

... 871 

Midamvii, k., Ucjlon 

*•* ... 2S2 

muikf^ rico'flour ... ... 

... 237 

wmui, <lccr fiinghalcmo ... 

*** 485 

Miiraialiufii, hamlet of Macc^a ... 

.... 89'4 

mitfclhige eallieoci ... 366 , 367 , 

370 , 373 , 374 

Mygdoiiim Migdonia, Nlsibis, wife of Ka- 

riilt ... ... ... ... 

... 5 , 6 , 7 , 8 

Myimpore* IIayil&pp5r, scmii of th«% martyr- 

dom of Hi. TlmmaM, 1 ; — or San Thom£ 

liii tomb at ... ... 

... 149-161 

My«or*% rJaaMificatkm of Jainan 

... ... 459 

• % 

nit iron woiid Irre, WimgluilcKe 

... .340, 437 

Nttblititiiii iiiofiiirchy 

... ... 392 

rtcilot Fro|jle4 

268 

Xiilmioiph ho4 ktiigof llidicl 

289 

Migi iiileliil *#f the KiiwiAff}, 141 ; 

seetion 

of Migarkoltil IlnilwMiiiw m KSngfH ... 201 


N%a, languages ... loi 

ndgadarana, Martynia diandra, — Singhalese^ 436 
ndga mdnikkaya, wishing gem in the cobra^s 


throat, — Singhalese * 


... 436 

Nagara, tn. 


383 n. 

Ndgar^jja Alina, expelled from Kashmir ... 

382, 386 

N4gar*i alphabet in Kircher’s work, 

17, 18 


inscriptions on coins, 31 4-— 

316, 

318, 


320, 321, 324 

Mg^rjuna’s SuTinllehha ...348 and n., 383 n. 

Nlgarkotid Brahmans ... 

««* 

... 210 

MgasSna 


... 430 

Nagod in Baroda ; ancient Niguda 

«»• 

... 52 

Nag .po =: KMa or Krishna ... 


346 n. 

Mgpurl ... 


... 191 

N%r^, the J4ts of 


... 343 

N%rai8 (cape) 


... 195 

Mhan, capital of SirmUr 

w*m 

... 416 

Nahapdna, accession 


... 422 

N^i, barber castes 


... 312 

Naiplli 


... 186 

Nairyosangha = Narashansa 

• •• 

-. 295 

Najran, Christian colony ... 

• f • 

... 393 

Nakat Wisa 

rnmm 

228 n. 


NakhOs, or Horse-flesh Street, in Haidar&bM. 99 

Nalct 466 

NManda, visited by Durdharsha-K§,la, 34 6 n* ; — 


threatened by invasion 

.. • 

883 n. 

Nalma» co. 

••• 

346 n. 

Ndmakarana, Jama ceremony... 


... 460 

Namchag valley carvings 


... 361 

Nami or Nimi, 21st Jina 


... 463 

Nana, g*, on coins 


... 428 

Nanoowry harbour, in the Nicobars ... 

... 35 

‘ Nancy Grab ’ ship 

... 

... 92 

Nanda, k., 79, 227, 229, 230 

; — dynasty, 

231 and n., 232 

Nandagopa 

... 

... 240 

Nandi, on corns, 315, 319, 328 , 

with Siva 

f.M 420 


Nandtaraka, or more probably Nandisaraka; 

ancient village m GujarUt ... 49, 50, 61 

Nandisaraka; this name is more probable 

than NandSaraka, g. r. ... 50 

wmdymmta diagram ... 462 

Nango, k. ... ... 426 

Nanna, Nannapayyar&na, was possibly a pro- ,, 

t^ge or even a son of Krishna II . ... ..j iSl 

Nan-tcu-mi, k. of the Omsuenn .J 4l9 

Nan-t’ien-clni — Southern India 886 

Naradattfl, Yidy^^dfivt and TaksHni of the „ , 

Jainas ... 468 

Narashansa — Nalryosangha, g. — Iraniah... 295 
Naraaiiiiha, figure on coins, 814, 8l7 — 
amtdr on coins ... ... ... 82l 

NIr&yana, g,, Vishnu ... ... 288, 284 
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Narbada n\rer, the territory round the lower 
jjait o£ it mentioned as Antar-NarmadS* 

vishaya ••• b6 

nm4augaj jackal’s Imra, — Singhalese ... 434 

Narkdsui% giant of tilth ... 237, 238 

Narkia — Lat, Mai'chia — nurse of Mygr 
doma •«« •». •». ... ^ 

Narsapore, tn ... 366 

NardlA section of tke Aroras 312 

Nasik care inscriptions,.. 180 

Nassa, ancient name of Mecca... ... 393 n. 

Nassilch, abrogator ... 132 

‘ifiaendran muh citron root — Singhalese 309 

Ni<tha, Mwdla festival, 309 , g. 310 

Naaratanpdr, discovery of Buddhist temple 

at ... 76, 77, 80 

^Nautilus,’ the Brig 83,84,87 

namgmha^ nine planets ... 464 

nava guna gaihd, nine qualities, — Singha- 
lese ... ... •*. .«• **• ... 340 

navagunco vela, I'osary, — Singhalese 340 

mmndanna tenants, — Singhalese ... ... 336 

Navar^thri or Duaserah, distribution of Pu- 


dukottah coins 813 

Navaratna W&IH, patroness of the Rodiya 


Caste *•. ... ... •*. 


437 

N^vulametta, vil 


284 

N%akas of MadurSi, coins of their time- 


315 

mgi, cobra, — Singhalese 


436 

Negapatam, tn 


370 

Negrais (cape)i 


36 

Nejd, dist. ... 


392 

nielli, a fruit, Phylanthua emblica, — Singha- 


lese 

... 

309 

mlum danclu, lotus stalk, — Singhalese 


309 

Nemi, 22nd Jina 

463, 

464 

N^ogal Kund 

» 

377 

Neogal Nadi, riv, 

tat 

376 

Nep6il, Sanskrit MSS , 379 ; — Asoka inscrip- 



tion 424 

Nestor or Bahira, a monk said to have met 


Muhammad in Basra., 269 

Ncstorians, of India, 150, of Arabia, 

393 and n. 

Nefeam, KamAr sub-tnbe 144 

New Testament used by Muhammad ... 255 ff. 

New Tear, among the Singhalese ... ... 308 

Ngan-si (Pahlava) ... 388 

dni, handcuffs ... 210, 212 

Nicephorus, mentions Ads of St, Thomas ... 2 

Nicobar Islands ... •»o ... •». 35, 36 

Nidiigundage twelve, a group of villages in 

Dh4rwfi,r ... ... ... 223 

night jar, bird ...275 

Nigu(Ja, = Nagodin Barods ... ... ... 52 


Nijjiyarjija, a Madugonda-Chalul^ya king, 

281, 282, 284 

Ni-kien (Nirgrantha) st(ipa 385 

Ni-kien-to, — Nirgranthapiitra ... 384, 380 
nilaMrayo, tenants-at-will, — Singhalese 336 

nUa wasama, ploughing, — Singhalese ... 336 
Nili near Rdnipdr, birthplace of Asoka, edict 

pillar at... 79 

mm tree ... 20.*^ 

nimbus on coins of tlie Indo-Skythian kings, 

427 ff.; — unknownJn ancient Indian art... 432 

Nimi or Nami, 2l8t Jina ... 463 

nindagam, — Singhalese .o. 337 

mrdtman, hearing 115, 116, 129 

Nirgrantha-putra, Mahavira 381—386 

a woi shipper of God 289* 

nirvdna 227, 228 and n , 230, 232, 129 

Nirvani, Yakshini ... 462 

nivvastra, Jama, nude 469 

Nisaea, in Bakhdhi ... ... ... 287 and ii. 

Nisan, April ... ... ... 4 

nishkramana ceremony ... 469 

Nisibis, name for Mygdonia ... 6 

Ni-to-kia — Nird&gha ... 385 

Nity&lOka ... ... 249 

Nityavarsha = Indra IIL, r. ... ... 224 

Nizamut Adawlut, convicts from, sent to the 

Andamans ... 194 

' nmasi (Pashto) ... 289 

Noah 266, 257, 259 n. 

‘Nemos’ ... ... 396 

ndaagate, unlucky time between old and new 

year, — Singhalese 308 

Norcondum Island ... ... Bid 

Norch East Harbour Port Cornwallis *-*- 

Andamans ... 30, 49 

Now Cowrie, Danish Settlement ... ... 9L 

Nubra, vil. in Ladakh ... ... ... ... 399 

nuga, banyan tree, — Singhalese 309 

numerals, Hindi ; early publication of ... 20, 21 


OAAO, god of wind, on coins ... ... ... 42B 

Obay ibn Kab, compilation of the Qordn 

by 136, 139 

Odayad^va VMtbhasirhha ... ... ... 249 

Ogilby’s Asia ... ... ... ... IB, 24 

og-stmi, Ladakh boulder-^o^itar ... ... 391 

Ogiin, Slav god of hre ... 295 

Old Woman, old Man and Jackals, — Mikir 
story ... .*♦ ... 206 ff# 

Oli tenants, 337 ; caste ... ... ... 434 

Olive tree ... ... 256. 

Oman, tn. ... ... ... ... 8i2 
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Omar becomes Khalifa, assumes the title 

* Prince of the faithful ’ 

... ... 261 

Omar It 

261 

Omayyads 

... ... 261 

Oxhkftra, symbol... 

464 

Omphalos... 

... ... 431 

Oppert, Dr. 

.*• ••• 286 

Origen, refers to St. Thomas ... 

... 9, 10, 15 

Orissa caves 

... 428 

Orira, Orissa 

... ... 466 

Orixas, Driyas 

368, 369, 873 

0|*iydi . 1 .. ... ... 

86 

Ormuxd, the planet Jupiter ... 

... ... 293 

Orthagnes, coins ref erring to ... 

152 

Ossites, tribe of the Caucasus... 

286 

Otailn (P), vM. 

... . 1 284 

Otbman, Khalifa, author of the 

2nd redac- 1 


tion of the Qorda 133, 135, 138, 261 

Oo‘8iieiui ootHtttry invaded by the Yue-<ihi ... 419 
Ott'ti, emperor of the first Han dynasty. 419, 420 

Cktsanes, Gushana 159 

0»as, riv 285, 417, 423 


p«d«. flat-bottomed boat,— Singhalese 

... 339 

pudmd 

••• 

... 239 

Padouuiuikha* compam<m of prince Jtva 

... 240 

l^adniaprablia, titb Jnia 


461,464 

attiinde 

•!*« 

... 428 

Fiultiillvait> Yak«lunl 

««« 

... 463 

jmdm 


... 337 

by Vemam 


378 



... 186 

Faliltifii s,. 

««« 

... 866 

Fiililavw ... 

««» 

... 424 


•*« 

... 180 

FiiitJiiw, r. 

, , 

... 186 

pdjd inns ... ... 

• t* 

... 343 

Faltiiiiiaku^ 1. o| 


... 231 

Faliyiipnri abriiio of liimg Lok 

**♦ 

... 378 

Fill 


... 186 

E rliftrirt , , , * 

»««( 

... 279 

Fiilliw 

»#« 

427, 430 

I’liliiomw Ihimi 

Sam 

... 137 

pidu, t he M imaaujw hi'xandra, • Singhalese... 437 

fil, ,,, 

«»« 

... 2B4 

imimtrrwigiiCT)# ».* 

... 

... 279 


... 100 

Fiiiiiirii flint 41S* “ riTOttf 

«*s 

... 421 

l4«npli% of H Itiiliii 

*#• 

... 318 


ytiiiphitmuhiUithda in eonneetien 

with a ... ... 219 

pnMhamitfhaiitkdna tit ChiRohof.itlM) ... ... 219 


^cmchdm^ia 459,461 

PaSchairinga, father of Aryadeva ... ^ n. 

Pmohatirt’htt, a sacred plate 454 

Pandr&D, vil near Kal4t, with burial cave ... 342 

Pfindyan coins gig^ ggg 

S^anguMrayo, hereditary tenaflts, — Singha- 
lase ... ... ... ,,, -336 

pdnM-wdird, pimples 

Panjlb, coins found in, 1 ; — totemisn*, 

201 fE ; — tabus in, .343 f.; — Digambara 
Jaiuas numei’ous 4 g 0 


1 Panj^W lang. 

186, 187 

Pankhos, offshoot of the Shendns 

•#* ••• 4tl3 

Pan-kou, historiographer 

e#* mma. 42l 

pafmay&g — Singhalese 

tM>* 337 

pan^ala, monastery, — Singhalese 

... 341 

pansil, the fire Vows, — Singhalese 

... 340 and n. 

PantaJeon, predecessor of AgathokISe ... 430 

Pan-tchao, conqueror ... 421, 422 and n- 

panth 

... *•* 2B0 

jpawvd, worms, — Singhalese 

**. «u« 43h 

PaporU, in Taksil Bhiwi^ni 

V.. 343 

Pdrajaiitdsamdsa 

... 346 n. 

pardiman^ voice 

115, 116, 120 

pareyyd, pigeons, — Singhalese 

un 435 

yaribhdaJid-s'utras, or rulers of interpretation. 379 
parinirvwna, death 227, 228, 230, 232 

Pariaiatha-paman ... ... 

232 

Parjars, Pariyai's, of no caste 

»•« 363 

Paropamisoa, mta.— Hindu Kuh 

427 

Pai-ryar, Paciyar, of no caste ... 

372 

Par8«as,«lan,may be Parthavas or Pai-tbians. 288 

Pdrfiva, nrSvaufttha, 23(rd Jiua 

... 463,464 

P&rivayaksha or Dharanendra, Taksha .„ 46S 

Part&b Ohand, E&ja 

377 

PArtavft (P) oncoxn 

••• 319 

Pax*thia, allotted to St, Thomas 

... 10 

Pai-thians, preaehed to by St. Thomas, 1, 146, 


146, 148 

Parvatasangh&ta, mts, of iron**. 

116 

Pashtu, spoken in Afghanistan 

.»« 290 

PMnpata or Brfthman. 

32.7 

Pfit&ki Taksha 

... »4. 462 

P&talipnti*a = Patna, 77, 79, 227 ; — 

Buddhist 

council at, S31, 232, 36t ; invaded by the 

Yue-chi **• «« 

382, 887, 42S 

PdtaHjala «= V airochana w* 

121 

Pata^Mckmiia 

240 

paUrd trees * 

312 

Pathftna, 203, 204; — Shn&raGadi Khel, of 


Kohlt ... ... 343 


pdthcwinda, root patho®, to despatch, DMli 

symbol. ««* ff«« 239 

Pathien, creator, — Lnsbai ... ... ... 412 
Pafiram^he, village officer in Oeylon ... 336 
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. 102 
76 fE. 
. 340 
. 232 
. 437 
. 437 


Patisckai-ia. Patuskan-a, old Pci-sian Patisku- 
va**!, a place ... ... ••• ••• 

F&tkoi lulls 

Patna, excavations at 

pdtraya^ alms bowl, — Singhalese 

Patricide dynastj 

]^aU(y6, centipedes, — Singhalese 
Pattini, Ceylon festival, 310 ; g. 

Paulinus of Nola (St.), refers to St. Thomas, 9; 

13, 15 

panne or areca 

Pavamana, form of Soma worship 
Faw6nipitthahdnt code of Vaisdli 
peacock on coins 

‘ Peggy,’ tke kiig 

Penang, or Prince of Wales Island. 


Penang la'wyer, a walking-stick 
2 >e»eZa, soapberry plant, — Singhalese 
pSnerS, sieve, — Singhalese 


27, 31 

... 291 

... 235 
315, 316 
93, 95 
137, 

193, 194 
... 204 
... 437 
... 336 


••• **... 412 

312 

420 

410 

436 

113, 114, 116 

... 340 

... 376 


Piel, river between tke two abodes of tke 

dead, — Lushai 

Piel Ral, heaven of the Luskais 
Pien-i-tien, its geography 
pillai, old counsellor, — Lushai 
pimburd, python, — Singhalese 

pinatig tree 

pindenaed, an offering, — Singhalese... 

pindi, flat stone idol 

pintdliya, ladle, — Singhalese S36 

Pi-p’o-cha-lun — VibhdshdMstra 388 

yiini, Buddha’s discourses, — Singhalese ... 311 
jpirZZ wflZa, sacred cord, — Singhalese ... 341 
Pii- JahSiiiidn, shrine in Muzaffargarh ... 280 
Pir Katal, in Dora Ghdzi Khdn, a shrine ... 280 
pitris, ancestors *■* *«»# «•# ... 238 

Pityichctar, not the same as Matrioheta ... 345 

Pitt Island ... ... ... 198 

Piyadasi, its meaning ... ... ... 265*— 267 

piyadassana ( Pdli) equivalent to prlyadar Sana* 267 
Plato .... 430, 431 


seat ... **• ... ••• 

... ... 460 

Plutarch 


••• 

430 

PeraheraMangalaya, festival at Kandy ...399, 310 

Pois or Shendus, tribe ... 

»*• 

... 

413 

Perak — Native State 

... ... 448 

pokhu, omen ... ... ... 

... 

... 

279 

Perseverance Point 

198 

Polakfisi of the Kusumayudha 

inscrip- 


Persia, 285, 286, 288, 468; — palace not used 

tion ... ... ... «•. 


281, 

284 

after a ruler’s death 

... 416 

polangu, Ceylon vijpers 

• •ft 


436 

Persians, preached to by St. Thomas. 1, 14S, 

Po4a-p’o — Pahlavas .. ... 

• •• 

ftftft 

423 

* 

146. 148 

polaml, village fair, — Singhalese 

• •• 

• •• 

339 

Peter, ilcis of, 2 ; — 2 nd Epistle of, 

similarity of' 

polHchcha, magpie robin, — Singhalese 


435 

parts of the Qordn to it 

-255, 267, 259 

polyandry in Ceylon 


• •ft 

338 

water clock, — Singhalese ... 338 

pone = 80 cowiies 

#«• 

ft# • 

84 

Pe-T’ien tchu — Northern India 

... ... 386 

porawa, hatchet, — Singhalese 

* « • 

• •• 

838 

Petra ... ... fc.* 

... ••• 392 

poroxa, axe, — Singhalese 

• •« 


308 

Pettipolee, tn 

... 366, 467 

Porto Novo, tn 


370, 466 

piya, twenty- four hours, — Singhalese ... 338 

Poseidon on coins ... 

f •• 

• •• 

429 

Fha#khol, Tibetan for Pitricbeta 

... ••• 34o 

Po-ta, district 

i »« 

• «« 

417 

Phalahavadra, =? Moti Phalod in Baroda ... 52, 55 

Pou-b, k. ... ... ... 

• •Hi 


426 

Fhalgun, or Holi festival 

*«■ ... 237 

Pourushaapa, king, father of Zarathustra ... 

416 

Phalod (Moti), in Bai*oda, ancient Phalaha- 

Pou-sa-chemkie-king — B6dhisattva-charyi.- 


vadra 

63 

nird^aa ... 


... 

423 

pJtanydo, stone spindle- whorl ... 

390 

pOya days, in Ceylon ... 


• *. 

840 

Pharaohs .. 

431 

prahhdmandala, aureole 


428, 431 

Philopator 

431 

PrabhOs and the horse, legend 



99 

PbiloxenSs 

431 

Prahlfld ... ... 

• •• 

333, 334 

p/nV/ca ( ? sect) .«• ... ... 

280 

Prdjdpatya, Jaina ceremony ... 



460 

^ Phoenix, ’ the bark 

96 

Prajuapti, lakshmi, 461 . Vidyddfivi 

... 

463 

Photius, ascribed the Apocryphal AcU to 

Pi4kpt forms of Banaki'it 

personal 


heucius Oharmus 

2 

names 


21911, 

Phraotes 

289 

Pr4krii languages ... ... 180, 181, 

186- 

-189 

Phru'uostOpa ... 

349 

Prastoajit, king of Kosala 

... 


233 

ph%l, flower, &c 

... ... 279 

Prathamdnuydga, Digambara VMa 

*.* 


459 


fhuleli scented oil ... ... 

Phymandp phirmane = firmaun 
pichchhat Jaina feather broom , 


... 280 
... 466 
460 


Pratisihth&na, old capital of Mahftrftshtira ... 180 
prdyaScMtiasppeutiliim for breaches of the 
Smriti ... * ... 365 
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pmyer in. the sacrifice of the Aryaas 21)6 

Preporis islands ♦** .*• 36 

Prltabhavana, a field •..* .•* 113, 123 

Prince, the Cucumber and the Efikshashl, 

legend 97 f. 

Prince of Wales Island, 34, 36; — Kyd's 
report on, description of harbour, climate 
and products, 40, 41; — adyantages as a 
port of refitment for the fleet, defects, 41 ft ; 


— cunyicts removed to 90 

Pfithvtjt4ma, Mahd$dmmta ; a "protigi of 
Krishna III*, j. -r., 215, 216, 220 ; — he was 


of the Baiaa family 

... 220 

Prijadarsi, 232, 233 ; ov ;pnyckdarHn... 

266, 207 

procesaions in Ceylon 

... 3il 

Prodigal Son, in Mikir 

205 f. 

Ptolemy II., Phxladelphos, his coins ... 

... 431 

Ptolemy V. 

... 431 

Puduchdri, i e, Pondichei'ry 

322, 370 

Pudukotiah State coins 

... 313 

Pui-thiem, the gx‘eub k newer, Lushai 

... 410 

Pullicatt — Pttlikat, tu. 

... 368 

Pullicherrie, Fuduckeri 

... 370 

Jaiua coreuiouy ... •«« 

... 460 

Puniah, the (ireekn 4‘xp<dl(Hl ... 

... 232 

Fumuulhi - (Vedio), Vau'cndi or P&rend). 


(Avesiaie), g *.* 294 n. 

241, 232, l?23; — Jaiwa 459 

FurigcRo thrw-huudred dktviot 222 

Puringi *•• .*• •*. .*• •*- 123 

Pmm Variua, Maurya king 78 

fc^firnavijaya, a Vidyfiilhara *,* ll?*— 127 

Pnrushadattfi, Vaksiunl *«« 401 

Furashottapunun. viL in Cliinjam dbt, *,* 823 
Fuiihkalilvatl, Fntfhkai'&vaiii, Pcsbfiwar, 421, 

422, 423 ; capital of tbe Yue-chi.,, ... 429 
Fashpinlauliii hill dina **• «.* «.* 461,464 

Ftwlipiu^aia #»* .** »*♦ **. m* 240 

i^uimlriha of Hajjipia *,* ... 348 


yei'dii* ii lorigiii, 127 IT , 265 ff#; ' first com* 
niitloii Co writing. Iking of the text, 127 ; 
*Hdia/ a iiot’t4oii, I2H ; the sfims employ- 
mi foi anuiniiiring rvenk, 129 ; dogmas 
revittiisii, f ; tioctriiie td predcitina- 
tion, 131 , liow itiucli i« mild, 132; al- 
idmhrlnittl iijniholii ii«od tcnniirk groups of 
Hdtwi, b»;i* i«riS|^<*vkioni by Otlimau, 
i;i6« art hI tmcting ilie, IM; points of 
mHiiiot it mid ill** 2nd Kpktloof 

Poim, 266 I! , future of Moslem then* 

iUii«7, 2 p? ff, u«fertuiceii to Christ, 259 

4 iid ft « voiniiuiy iif, ll§l, *192 ; inorid oWi- 
giiuoioi 397-599 


Qorfehi tribe sell amulets ... 279 

Q«eda, c 27, 30, 370, 466 


rd, toddy, Singhalese ... ... ... 339 

rahdna, musical instrument, — Singhalese ... 308 
B4chhchhavaiii, a misreading of lidivam, s 

2 ••• ••• ... 65. 56 n. 

radd tenants, — Singhalese ... 337 

Eugha, c. in Persia 288 

rahma, period of grace 255, 256, 267 

Midbain, a misreading of EAivam, q. v. ... 55 
raids, among the Lnshais ... 412, 413 

Raipur district, the Kamdra in 144 

Rdivam, = Rayamal, Myamdl, RSyftmai, in 

llaroda 55j qq 

R&jS, Ball, worshipped at the Div&li ... 237, 238 

R&jS. Bh4r 34i and n. 

Raj&ditya, a governor under Krishna II. 224 

R&jagriha ... 234 and n. 

rdjdhdthea 353 

rdjdkm-iya, corv6e, — Singhalese 338 

Kfijapni'i in H5m&ngada ... ... 240 

rofas, passions ng 

EdjaSSkhara, Saurastoi author ... ... 182 

Mjasthani', Rajpufcana dialects. 16, 186^188, 

191, 192 

BdjatarahqM mentions Kanishka. 381, 383, 384 

Rajati, = R&i&ditya, 224 

Bdjdmli, Ceylon dynasty, chronological list. . 230 

Rdjdvali-Kathd 233 

KajpOtySte 202, 312 

RajpOtlna, CO., 180 ; — Jaina libraries ... 459 

rakhri, amulet «#« •** t». ... ... 280 

rdkki-pdrnama .., 237 

rdkaha, charm ... •«* ... 237 

Rfikshashl 97, 98 

Eftkshi, female elf ... ... ... 437 

R'al pa-chan, king of Tibet 304 

Eftma, g,, 332 j on coin ... 316, 317 

Efima and the DivfiH ... 237, 238 

R&mabhadra-Dikshita ... ... 240 

ElliutiM ... •«« •*. ... f , • ... 316 

Efimpur ... ... ... ... ... ... 312 

Eliupur-Bb&npur, Digambara Math. ««« •«# 460 

Ramsay, Lieut., transmits Andkman Settle- 
ment accounts, &o., 81, 84, 85 ; leaves on 

account of indisposition 87 

Eanamarcla, a Madugoncla-Ohaluka* 281, 282, 284 
Ranchdf ss KfiBhua ... ... 334 and n , 335 

Rangha or Xexarfces, riv 287 

heated sand bath, &c ... 280 

Eflntpfir, vil, near Patna 79 

Rauiwal, shrine ... ... ‘ *.* 378 
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satrap ••• ••• 430 

BiftshtrakOta officials ... ... ... ... 264 

Batan Singk R&fcliaur of M6i-dt&, fatker of 
MirSBM a«« •«* 329 

Balana ISMra ... ... *** 341 

Batha ••• ••• 

rati ... ... •*. ••• •'* 

rat kihiri, Acacia catechu, — Singhalese ... 437 

Batnasamhbava, a Buddha ... ... Ill, 121 

Rattaa of Sanndatti; their crest was the 

tenMraUHchhana or red-lead crest, 216 and 
n.; —references in their records to Krishna 
III., q V., 215 ; — their claim to he con- 
nected with Krishna III., 220, 221 ; — their 
family can perhaps be ta-aced back to 
an earlier time, 221 ; — abstract of the 
contents of the Hannikere or Hannik6ri 
inscription ••• ••• «»« 217 

BAwdiUi g. •** ••• ••• ••• 

BAyadrQg — Eaidroog, t&luk& of Bellarj, 

ooius found ••• .. 317 

Bajamal, B&^am&l, Mj&m&h in Baroda; 

ancient B&ivsim ««• *«• ... 66 

tdi 0 ~<}hog, stone tables, — Ladakh 389 

tdo^giri^ stone knives, — LadakU «*. »•# 390 

ird^>*Wo^» sfeone-pot, — Ladakh 390 

rDo4tog«ri, MU near Wanla in Ladakh 389 
edged etone axe;, — Ladakh ... 890 
tduUi^, stone-pot, -h* Ladakh ••• 890 

Reddick (Mr.), surgeon, his deatk at the An- 
damans, 87 ; application for admission of 

his child to the Orphan School 88, 89 

red-lead crest, smMraJMchhanck, of the Bat- 
tas of Saundatti ••• *•* ••• 216, 221 n, 

redi-^hordi, female fly-catcher, ■— Singhalese,.* 435 

reheyyd, crickets, — Singhalese ... 4S6 

Bakhta, Hindostdnl poetry 16 

religions rites in Oeylon *.,* 339 ffi. 

Rengm^ N&gas ... 102 

Besbutes, Kajpnts *«• ««« 368, 470 

Mig’-Veda and the Pavamana^ 291, 298^ — 
verbal forms ... ... ... ... 456 

JRih or Big-veda 298 

Bin»chen-mchog(ParamaratnaP) 360 

Rishabha, Ist Jina 461 

l^isMs ... •*. **. •»* 233 

f Havanas = ashaomsh^ righteous ones ... 294 

Roberts (Capt.) ... ... **• ... *** 86 

rook edicts, ascribed to Sampr&ti 233 

rodi tenants, — Singhalese ■■■ ... ... 337 

Bodiya caste ... .t« ... 437 

Rohiril, Takshinl, 461 ; — VidyMdvi 463 

fong^ village, iMikir •*. ,,, 102 

Rosetta stone, decree of.*. ••* «.« **, 431 

Bndxai g. *.• ••• ... ... 298, 299 


Ri^uidradi^man) satrap *•» ... ... 265 

rudrdksha rosary ... ... ... 327 

Bufinua, 9 ; — references to St Thomas .. 13, 15 

rttifc,tbe Mjristica horsfieldia, — Singhalese... 437 
Rukaiya, dr. of Muhammad ..* ... ... 395 

Rukmi!.! ... ... 330 

Bummmd^i pillar ioscrip. *. ... 366 

ROpd, follower of Ohaitanya *«• ... 334 n. 

Bftpn&th, rock edict ... ... ... ... 236 


Sa’ad bin al-As, a Koreishito 135 

Sabean power passed to the Abyssinians, 392 ; 

— monarchy ... ... 393 

sachadharmathida^ on coins 429 

sadalgamuva adikdram^ office-bearer, ■— Sin- 
ghalese .* 94*# ... 311 

Sad^Siva RHya, king of Vija)amagara ... 318 

SMhu or BrAbman ... 326 

sddkui a cry in Oeylon ... ... «** ... 840 

nutmeg, — Singhalese ... ... 437 

Sadler (Mr*) detained for duty iwt^the Anda- 
mans ... ... ... ... 89 

saga^ charm, amulet ... ... ... 280 

Sagah, Arab prophetess ... ... ... 397 

Sagala, capital of k, Menander ... ... 430 

l^hasr&m, rook edict ... ... ... ...236 

SaM, tribe of Lusbais ... ... 410,411,413 

St. George’s Island, 198 ; — fort ... 367, 368 

St. Thomas* Mount, tree upon ...27, 150, 151 

Sajjana’s Putralekha ... 34B, 860 

sajosJia — hazaosha, self-willed, — Iranian... 292 
§8,ka era, 230, 265; — dating from the coro- 
nation of Kanishka, 883, 421 , 422 ; kings, 

probably Buddhists ... 429 

'^akakOla ... ... ... »*. ... ... 42S 

Sdkatlla, father of Bhadrav&hu, the Jaina 

patriarch ... 231 

SAketa, Soked, overthrown by |Vijaya- 

kirti 39, 349, 850 

salcpiruva, wooden wheel, Singhalese ... 308 
’^Stkti .#• ... ... ... ... 489 

SAkya, the Liclichhavi, prog<‘nitor of tlio Tibe- 
tan kings ; — the mountaineer ... ... 233 

SS/kya Muni, Buddha ... ...238, 348, 3C5, 424 

fe^kya race 233 

SAkya Simha, era 227, 228 

SMatree ... ... ... ... 354 

Sdlagrdm ... ... ... ,,, 333 

Salamanassar II., vicioi'y over Artasar ... 286 
fe^liv&hana., ora •*• <... ... •.« 230 

salt peeter t*. ••• ... ... 32 

Batnddhi ... ... »*• **« 122, 127 

Saman, Oeylon festival... 310 
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amiaaalayd, butterfly, — Singhalese ... 436 

Samdoartaua , Jama ceremony 460 

Sambliava, 6rd. Jina 461 

Samghaguhya, father of M^tricheta 346 

Samghagapta, father of V&gbhuta 345 

samgke upayUe, = joined the Order... 23o m. 

«amt, giavo mche :i80 

SamprWi, 227 ; — Tibetan, Sambadi ... 230, 

232, 233 

Samkuvas or karmans, of the Brihmans ... 4o0 

Samvat era 230 

SaMi/’ikidgama *•% ••• 423, 424 

&aiuyukla-raiiia~^dcbka-8{4,tm — Tsd-jpaodsang- 

kuLg 381, 382, 884, 386 

Sauatan, follower of Chaxtanja ... 334 n 

Sajaciii relic caskets,. 365, 366 ; — sttlpas ... 428 

iSacdlieads, tke 138 

Sandardk, Sanadrdk, L. AEdx’anopolis, An- 
drunobolys, tn. visited by St. Thomas ... 5 — 8 
Sandmcottas or Sandracyptus, 227 ; — 

regarded as Asoka ... 228 

Sauatlr, Rdjtl of ... 325 

Silugil Muh of MSw&r, father-in-law of Mii^ 

Bai 329—331, 333, 334 

Sau^habhdti, translator 423 

fcianghamiti^i, bi»ter of Mahfindra, mission to 

Ocyiuu 364 

Baugljatjb-piirvatas, two mts of iron ... ... 114 

Siuigrauijio, sou ot Bhufl- Sur ... ... ... 312 

sbell, on coiu ... ... «.« ... 320 

Bahki, B&nki, in Baroda; ancient name San* 
kiya *•* ... 64 

SanKiyu, = Sanki, Sinki, in Baroda **« «.# 61 

ii*an-mel4mg ($amddhi) 887 

Sanskrit, the relation of Saurasfiiod to |tj 
181, 182, ln9, 190 j — words in the Malay 
language ... «•« 448, 456 — 457 

Saiiskfitised forms of vernacular names; 
Dliai.lagrftma «= Mudiyanhr, and Kantia- 

kadvftm *5=5 Mulb&gal 58 

&lln Yakibinl ... ... ... ...461 

Hiiiit&I! limg., ir^poaed influence on 

UoadI * 44fl, 468 

Sdiitif 16tli dma ... ... ... ... .*• 4b2 

8*Mmliyant» angel, Iranian ... 41.5 

AitisUdodda indka,*** Singhalese. 309 
SaptariHln, srvcn minatrck, the stars in Ursa 

.«« ..I* ... .*• *♦* ... 292 

chttmiisik, — yii^p^^o... ... 340,437 

.dr, rUirf. Mikir ... ... ... ... 102 

8««ri(g*m II. yf A«#yria 288 

Biirtijnh tJawn, Slmbandar of Qucdah ... 870 
HartiKvatl, g. ... #*. «♦* t*. 98, 237, 463 

Bttr»M)¥itti, stream between the Indus and 
(lunges 291, 292, 298 


Sarut Chandra Das (Baba) on Tibetan Jails, 



SiirdhaSataka ... 3g5 

o^riputra Sariputto, Sinvutto ... 365, 426 

Mra, the body 120 

Sarmanas 233 

8arvflhna, Taksha 463 

fc-ai-vaphala, a mt 

Saj-rastiv&dins, 228: — school ... 383 m 

SarvastramahSjvaia, Vidy4d4vi. 463 

Sasa, coins relating to 152 

Sdsanadfevi 461, 463 

Sashka B^va of Kama Suvama * 78 

baspoJa Biidge on the Indus, carvings, 361, 862 

Sasrdm Ohand Katoch, Raja 376 

Sassanides, religious revival under them,- 

289, 427 

Sasaanian empire 392 

^dstrdhhydsay Jaina ceremony 460 

SMakani of the Satav^hana family of the 

Andhrabhritya dynasty 180 

Satakaini Gotamiputra, k 266 and n. 

Sdtakarnin S^tav4hana, a Kuntula . 180 

SdUv^hana, S^livahana, Salahana or Hala 180 

Sdtav4hana, Andhra, k 383 n. 

sati — a case of 33 

Sattadhaidy iom'th court of inquiry at Vais&li. 235 
Suitasai of Hala, oldest work in IM^h^r^htii. 180 
sditukdrayd, attendants , — Singhalese ... 433 

Satyamdhara, k. of EAjapurt 240 

Satyav&n ... 238 

Sa^mya, Jaina ceremony 460 

Saunaka, 3rd patriarch of the Buddhist churclu 231 
Saungara (? Satigrama), vil in R&mpur ... 312 

Sauraslna, country about MathurS 181 

SaurneSat, a Piftkrit dialect, 180 ; — more closely 
related to Sanskrit than the others,.* 181 ff. 
Saurmana, — solar year ••• ... ... 228 

sam, green, &o 280 

savi, used for bhang by Muhammadans ... 280 
Sayyids, oftheKarnal, 100; — sell amulets... 279 
Schultze (^Benj ), Hmdost&ni Grammar... 21, 24 

Sci’iptures, Tibetan ... ... 228 

Scythia allotted to St. Andrew 10 

Sc}thian laug ... 468 and n, 

Se ^ — Sakas — rule over Ki-pin, 418 and n. ; — 
conquest by the Yue-chi, 419 ; — their 

identity *• ... ... ••• 423 f. 

Sea Horse (the hrig) 81, 85, 88, 90, 198 

sections of unknown castes 203, 204 

Selachaittiya d&goba, shrine in Ceylon ... 341 

Selena, g %mm f«# ... 428 

Seloukos Nicator ... 227, 232 

Soleukidos, their coins 431 

sella, chella, ‘ a javelin’ ... 227, and Additions 
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selUMtana, chdlaMtana, the javelin-baimej 
of tlie Muktila or Ohellaketana faiDilj 226, 227 
Sellak^tana, another name or an epithet of 

BaiiK6\a, q ••• 

Sellavidega, a Mrnda of Bhillanaa II. . 227 
Semites ... ... . *.* 2^3, 294, 296 

Sfnakeliya or Keti, KS.rtika Mangalya festi- 
val in Ceylon 311 

S^napah, ehief minister of Vaislli 235 

mndriyctt spajce •..113 

send^ralmchhana, *the red-lead crest ’of 

the Eattas of Sanndatti 216 and n 

Serampore Missionaries, their early publica- 
tions ••• 241 ff. 


SM'upatif on coin.. 

816 

Sfetupatis of Efi.mnld ... 

816 

Seu-lx — Sinhlla, Ceylon 

426 

8eu*ma Ts’ieu, historian 

418, 422, 426 

seven, a sacred number with the Semites ... 293 

ShS/hfinusb^hii, a Saka k. ... 

423 

Shair SuMn in MuzafEagarh, a 

^rlne ... 280 

ihmk ©f Vishnu... ... ... 

... 238, 2S9 

Sha^ukha or K&rttikfeya, Yakaha 

462 

Shendus or Pois, tribe of the Lushaia, thek 

htirial-grounda, 411; y- mode of attack, 

412 , — live east of the Koladain, their 

language ... .. 

••• *•• 4lS 

'•’rShiBr rcibfuihi Patna ^ 

tho^and-headed eobm 

**4 79 
2BS 

Shia sectariaas 

... 1%4 n. 

Shraism *** ... *** 

261 

aMbbaleth of the Muslim®, 134 ; of ithe Shias. 261 
M^dcaTmm, oeai:miomm of the Digambara 

Jamas ... ... m. 

460 

^hBlSifpur, tn. ... ... ... 

... ... 460 

Shore (Sir J.), Qovermor-General (1793-4). 34, 


90, 137 

Bhrdddhas, offerings to ancestors 

238 

fihtir&sas = Surao, valiant spirits 

... 295 

S &lkot Brfihmans •*« 

... 344 

Sibi, king or Indra 

JM* ... 327 

Sidd&pura, version of rock odmt 

236 

fiiddha ... 

121, 127, 464 

Siddhachahra, Jain a eacrod plate 

... 464 

■^ddhlTtha, name of one of the years of the 

Sixty-years cycle of Jupiter ... 

213 ff. 

Siddh&rtha, attained Buddhahood 

232 

Siddh&yin!, SiddhSijikd, Yaksluni 

463 

Sidh 

876 n. 

Sie, viceroy 

422 

$ifur, L. Saphor, Sapor, &c , general of k 

Mazdai ... ... ... -.i. 

... 4, 5, 7, 8 

ffliggava, the Sthdvira ... 

AM .. 231 

fedabhadra, chief of Ndlanda ... 

383 n. 

Jama ceremony 

460 


460 

382 


■ lion 


428 

203 

448 


Shtiantomaynna^ Brahman ceremony 

Simha, patriarch ... 

iSmAaP on coin, 315? 316, 318, 324; 

throne ... 

Simla Hill tribes 

SingiHMia, — Malay 
Singhalese, glimpses of their social life. 308 ff., 

836 fi , 432 . 

Sinhala, Ceylon ... 426 

Binhdsana ... 310,311 

stnhayd^ lion’s fat, — Singhalese 434 

Siiitice, Syntiee, fadend of Migdonia, 'convert- 
ed by St. Thoma® .*• 

8i-rcn(i, mother ... ... •... 

Sirindr, tn., PiinjUb ... ... 

Sirj^baka, Bhik^hu, probably Aryadeva 
Sihantana [Astpaitra P ), Yaksha birds 
i}%§kyalekha of Chandragomin 
Si^iuilga, k. of M&gadba 
SM, g. 


... 16^ 

... 120 
416 
346 n. 
... 113 
348 and n., 383 n, 
. 230, 231 

332 and ti. 


Sitala, 10th Jina ... .«« »«. .•« 462, 

Sitala dev!, goddess ... 

Sifcerpaima, a place *t*>m ... 

siUarut — Singhalese ... ... ... ... 

Siva temple at Trmomalai, 316; 

coins irom temple of, S19; — oneoins, 319, 

420, 428; ^ worship, $76 n. j Siva^aved by 
' a ispider > 1^1. » #!.• S78 

:%ain6al<i tamarind., SingW ...437 

Skandagupta, defeats the Hflnas 379 

Skyin-gltng, place near Khalatse ... ... 891 

small-pox, among the Singhalese ... ... 433 

^maadnam = field of graves ... 234 

Smerdes (pseudo) *(*# t*. 289 

Smith (Mr. <3.), letters ..ii ... 194. 

SmriU ... ««* *«. ... SC.*! 

‘ Snow Cornwallis,’ brig ... 81, 86, 88, 90, 92 


4f)S 

SO 

288 

837 


‘ Snow Dmid,' brig ...82, 88, 84, 86, 87, 94, 194 

‘ Snow Sfanoy,’ brig 86, 87, 88 

Socrates ScholastionB, reference to Church of 

St. Thomas at Edessa 9, 14, IS 

46^6ai<m, a corrupt word meaning probably 
‘one hundred and aixteon’ rather than 

‘ sixteen hundred ’ ... 49 f., 62 

Sodom ... ae. ... .#• .4«> ... 265 

S6han, riv. at Patna ... 76, 77, 80 

Soked = feS/keta, c. **» ... 319 

Soma, god * ...294, 296, 208, 299 

Soma-Haoma worship * 201 

Sophronins (pseudo) **. ... ... 146 

Sophronius (St 3, patriarch of Jemnalem ... 147 
aofun, to ask aid of a spiritual adviser ••• 280 

Sot^r megas, L ... ... ••• 231 

Soisomon, 9 ; reference to the Church of 
St. Thomas at Edessa.., 
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SpakgadamSs, Ms coins.. 429 

Spalahords, bis coins w. ,«• 429 

SpalirihSs, bk coins 429 

spurions Indian words , identification of 
places mentioned in some of them*. *49, 62, 

63, 55, 57 

Sra^rabas 459, 4^9 

ST^potrov, on some coins of Menander, 

430 and n. 

Srftvan, month. ... 237 

Sraj&riiga, 11th dina ... 462 

&fl, on coin, 319, 320 ; Sri 360 

Sriclmndra, k,, son of Bindusdra ... 348 

Bridharacoim 816,316 

Sri-dharma-pitaM'^mddna-s^h^aiFu^-fd^is'dng'- 

i^-mm-hing) ... 382 

Srfdatta, merchant of EAjapuii 240 

irijfoii ••• ••• ••• ... 113 

^H-KriBhnardya (P) on coin 32 1 

Srivatsa Idmchhaom ... 462 

Mvira^ legend on coins 314, 315 

Bri vriksha^ tree ... 4G2 

8th&viras,228n., 232 ; — Viuaya chiefs, list of, 

230 ; — chronological list 229 

Sfchulahhadra, disciple and successor of Bha- 

dravUhn 231 

Btokot^ (Lieut.) in command at Andamans, 87; 
iciicrs, 88, 89^ — his account of the 
Andamans, plan of PoH Oorn’wallis (1793), 


Stone; Age, in Xiadakb 

•194, 19B 
389 

Straton his coins .« 

*»• 430 

dUpa, m coin 

480 

Subhashitamalika, by Dr. Cappeller, 300 IP., 

399 ff., 438 IE., 471 IP. 

Hithhd^hUwratmkarandak(iikath& of Sura ... 350 

hUchi, trellis ... 

»■ 430 

MUehi rakhndf sacred milk 

844 

Hudarwana, weapon of Vishnu ... 

121 

Budharml, wife of Utsihadharma 

126 

Sudm caste, 287 : — and Dtv&lt 

238 

Btidurjaya, BiAhman ... 

... 346 and n. 

Biighdba, Sogdkna 

... 287 and n. 

Httliatiiiu ... * ... 

... 232 

HiA>hrilUkhit of N&garjuna ...348 and n., 833 n. 

Sujiiiiimr ... ... 

... ... 376 

«« hithhaihra, — Iranian 

292 

liuhgdt luiiry wliorJyi^lJinghalese 
Hiiiioiti, bth Jina ... 

433 

461 

Hiimatrii, ciimph<ir cipoiied, 367 : - 

•dammar. 375 

mmm 

294 

Kiingwlirit Haiiskpi ... 

246 

Hiiiitia t rmditioiw 

... 130 n. 

Miinidi neet ... ... 

261 


Sunthavadaka, an ancient village in Broach, 

56, 67 

Sup^rsva, 7th Jina 463 

superstitions among the Singhalese... 432 f 
Sura, capital of Persians ... ... 289 n 

SOra, name for M6.tricheta ... 545, 346, 360, 386 

Sui^shtra, dist 422 

S-nrat, 47, 48, 367 , — a I^gambara seat of 

learning 

mrgun^ worshipper cf images 280 

Susa, Persian capital 289 n 

Susbravas,— Husravangh — an Ushana ... 294 

Susiana or Elam ... 285, 286 

Susruta, physician 384 

Sut4rak4, Yakshmi 462 

84irdlamMra of Asvaghosha, 349 and 

350, 381, 382 n^ 384—387 

suUikhd, sun-hird, — Singhalese 436 

Svdmi-Mahdsena, g. ... 284 

a;, symbol .. ggs 

Svet^mbara Jainas, 230,459; — differ from 

the Digambaras 460 f. 

Swedish cerebrals 466 

Syam = Siam 486 

Sy^m5» Yaksha,461; — or Tijaya .. ... 462 

Syntengs of Jaintia 1#2 

Syriac versk>n of The Acts of St. Thomas, 

1, 2 ff., 154, 165, 157—159 
Syrian Christians, their creed «. 259 


Tabanng, Burmese month, March ... ... 228 

ta^us^ in the PunjAb 343, 344 

iadiannuth, Arab rite ... 396 

Ta-hia, 417; conquered by the Yue-chi, 41^ 

419; — their land ... ^23 

Taif, near Mecca 394 

Taima, tn, 893 

Ta'khta, in Malay ... 448 

tala^ the Oorypha mmbraculifera, — ^ghar 
lese ••• ••• ... ... ».* 437 

talagaya, Varanus dracaena, — Singhalese ... 436 
TakkSd in Mysore, mentioned as Talavana* 

pura ... 222 

talapatf head shade, — Singhalese ... ... 339 

Talavanapura, = Talak^^ Mysore.^ 222 

talgaha, palmyra, — Singhalese 437 

Talmud ... ... ... ... 268, 259 

tci/vificiSf lusts ••• 116 

Tamil ... ••• 449, 461, 452, 454, 456—^468 

Ta-mo-mi-to — Dhamamitra... ... ... 387 

Tamglauas, Lushai tribe 413 

TanguT ... •»* 345, 346, 346, 379, 380 

T&nk, the NawS.h of ... «.« *8* 4,16 
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T&nsen, Akbar's mmstrel 

Taiitra 

T"Sii-y4oi a Sramana 

Tao-siuen, writer 

Tao^te-hing **. 

Tapalinada, a place 

Tapas, asceticism 

TOr^, g., hymn to her 

T&ran&th, history of Indian Buddhism, 
references to M&tricheta, 345, 346 
34 . 7—349 n, 3b5 : — to Kanishk 


345; — 
and n„ 


34 , 7 — 349 n 3b5 : — to Kanishka, 381, 

383 n., 423 

Targum ... *** 258 

tarra, small copper coin ««ii^ t** 371 

Tartar princes 432 

Taswell (Capt.), letters ...93, 94, 95, 96, 137 
tatha^ a prefix in the name Tatha-Umbai^; 

explained ••a a.* 54 

Tatha-UmbarA, an ancient name of Bagumi’S. 
in Baroda, 54, — explanation of the prefix 

tatha ••• t*« ... 64 

Ta-t’sin, — Roman empire a*« ••• 426 

ta«? = long Buffering, forbearance 257 

favaJaw, pack-bullocks, — Singhalese 339 

Tavernier, Hindostani scholar 2 10 

Ta-wan ... a«« ••• *•«)* 418 

Taxila,. rebellion there ... ... 233 

Ta-lZ! ]ui^chi‘ ^ ^ *** , *** «** 424 

ToiaiigTk’ieti, 417 ; his journeys, 418, 421; 

— captivity •ttH ««• ... 41^ 

Tchang-ngan, c. .#« 421 

Tohe-le — Ohara, for Oharaka #•« •«» ••• 358 

Tche-lo-kia, Oharaka, physician ... ... 387 

Tch*eng4i, emperor 418, 421 

Tohe p’an, Oh’-phki, Chinese author ... 383 
Tchen-tan, — Chinese ... ... ... ... 433 

Tchen t^an, Chin-thto, probably Kasbgaria... 885 
Tohen-t’an Ki»ni-tch’a, 382 ; — - Mvapuira Ka- 
nishka ... ... •*. *-.384, 385, 380, 387 

Wambw, Sterculia foetida, ^ — Singhalese ... 437 

Telugu folklore, 275 fE. ; — characters on coins, 

313, 314, 315 ; — lang. ... 460—156, 458 

Temmins (Oapt.) ... ... ... ... 89 

Temple coins 313 

Tengrikt>atUi 8hen-gUf sons of heaven ... 432 

Tenton story, Mikir 208 ff. 

Tertia, L. Treptia, wife of king Mazdai^ 5, 7 
Teshri, Oct -Nov. •** ... ... ... 4 

ieteJcs^ creeping animals ... ... ... 117 

TeU'cha-lo, — Tushfiras 423 

Teu»k^iU"le, ****" Tukhikra ... ... •*. 423 

Theopbilos, his coins ... ... ».« ... 430 

title of Scleukos L Nikator 431 

TMrapanthis, class of Digambara Jainas ... 469 
Thibaw^, k. .. ... ... ... ... 416 


Thlang-Thangs, Shendu tribe 413 

tJiir deng, blacksmith, — Lushai 411 

Thomas (St ), his connection with India, 

1 -fi , 146 ff. ; — Acts of, 1 jff. ; — sold to 
Habban, 4 ; — martyrdom of, 5 ; — move- 
ments of, 6, 6 ; — proper names in the Acifts 
of 6, 7 ; — early writers who mention the 
apoatleship of, Off.; — evangelised Farthia, 

15; — writings of doubtful date mention 
him, 145 j® ; — Calamma, scene of his 
martyrdom, 189 ff ; — the Legenda Aurea, 

154 f. ; — Ethiopic version of The Acts 
contains two separate accounts of, 156 £ ; — 
Syriac version of The Acts.,, 157, 159, 381 
Thonmisambhota, inventor of the Tibetan 
alphabet ... . ... ... ... 363 

Thornhill (0 ), letter from. ... ... .„ 93 

Thnta or Thraetona Athwya, Iranian g., 

287,294, 296 

Thupirama ddgoba, shrine of right collar 

bone, — Ceylon 341 

Tibetan dates of Buddha, 228 reference to 
Asoka, 232; — affinities of theLichchhavis, 

233 ff , ; — rock inscriptions 361 , 362 

Tibeto-Burman languages, some branches of. 101 
T'iemchu— India— conquered by tbe Yue-chi, 

417, 426 

T’ien-fa— Dfivadharma ... ... ... 884 

fieftrUeu, son of Heaven, emperor of China, 

421, 426 ; — dSmputra of the Tue-chi ...426, 432 

Tiglatpileear HI. 288 

^ili, CO, «.♦ ... ... ... ... ... 348 

Timins, Commander of the ‘Nautilus’ Brig, 86 

Tinnevelly coins ... 815, 316 

Tipperahs, Chittagong Hill tribe ... ... 411 

Tipd SuMn, coin attributed to his reign ... 322 

Tiridatos I 481 

Tlrthakaras, Jain ... 230, 459— “461, 463 

Tiruvann&malai, or Trinomalai, in So. Arkat, 
temple ... •*. ... ... 3X8 

Tishtar, the star Sirius 294 

Tissa — (Tishya) — Moggaliputra, patriarch, 

231, 232 ; —religious guide of Aioka. 365, 366 

Tividi,hill 284 

tojpu,o&ermg 877 

Tojou Jopu, meaning unknown, Kangra ... 279 

tdra. Cassia leaves, — Singhalese 437 

toran^ — Singhalese ... 809 

Totemism in the Panj&b ...201 ft., 312 

Tou-mi, principality 

Traasoxiana, Sakae driven thence 429 

trial of prisoners, in Tibet and Vaxsftli ... 235 

Triobinopoly coins 815 

Trimnkha, laksha 461 

Trincombar, o 46 ® 
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Trinity, as understood by Moslems 259 

Trinomalai, TirnvanMmalaij in So. Arkat ... 313 

Tripitaka 381 

Tiiratnad&sa, not M&tricbeta ... 345 

triMla, on coins 333, 429 

Trita Aptya or Traitana, g 294, 296 

iroi^ stone tobacco-bolder 390 

TBa-pao-Wang king, = Sathyukta-ratna-pHa^ 

ka^sMra*., 382 

Tshan-di, examination and whipping of pri- 
soners in Tibet 235 

T$ienSan-chou 418 

tsig^ stone oil-press 389 

Ts^in, Chinese dynasty 382 

T$i4Ghin4un, Samyukta-taUva-Sdsfra ...383 n. 
Ts*nng-Hng — Bolor ... 382, 383, 387, 421, 422 

Tnkhdfras, Tusbtos 385, 421, 423, 424 

Tula or Libra, zodiacal sign 237 

Tnliga, a hiruda of Krishna III., q. d., 217 and n 

Tuist D5(S and Mird 332, 333 

Tnln differs from the other Dravidian lang- 
uages ... ... ... ... ... 449, 4()4 

Tnmbura, Yaksha 461 

Tung T^ien-tchu — Eastern India 385 

Tun SaranUf the three refuges, — Singha- 
lese ... ... ... ... ... ••• 340 

Turis, of the Kurram Valley 100 

TurnbiUH, mentions Acia of 8t. Thomas ... 2 

Turushka, Ton-kmc or Yue-chi dynasty 384, 424 

Tutacree, Tutakorin ... 369,372 

Tw&shtra .*• «•# *«• ... ... 291 


Uch, in BalAwalpur, a shrine 280 

uehdf small insect ... ... ... ... 117 

Ifclai Blii, Bister-in-law of Mir^ B&! 330 

U day Uni, son of BUnH Sur 312 

luhlla, hoi%, — SinglxaUise 308 

itdnpilu^ a village faction, — Singhalese ... 337 
ukmitlu^ pointed stick, — Singhalese ... 308 

ukhmlf dt^vil-bird, Singhalese 435 

in Kaira; the spurious plates pur- 
IKn’iirig to have bmui isBued in A. D. 478; 
ide.ntilhsaiian of the places mentioned in 
iJiein ... ... ... ... ... ... 52 

lhttkli«*n, riv,, AsHam ... ... ... ... 102 

limm Kuliluirti, dr. of Muhammad 395 

Uiiimi, «‘pithei o! Mj^mmad... 129 and m, 258 
(inddi Hiliru *** ••• ^79, 380 

mmlmpulimd, loris, - Singhalese 434 

apddhydya, Jaiiili cmler ... ... 464 

lipjigupia, mipposed spiritual guide to 
icikii, ... ... 231, 365 and n., 366 

ifimumyamh Jaina ceremony ... *#« #.* 460 

uffiner ill Vaisllli ... 235 


UpdsaJca^ conversion of Friyadarsi 233 

upasampadds ordination ... 231, 232, 236 

Upatishya (SdriputraJ, disciple of Buddha ... 365 

TJravilva, tn. 232 

4rnd ... ... 428 

XJshanas (Kava Usa or Esadhan) ... ... 294 

Ushilathana, a misreading of Dashilathana, 
qm V, ... ... «•* ... 54 and n< 

nshntsJia ... 428 

Etndr, Uttantlr, mKolar, Mysore; probably 

mentioned as Uttagrama ... 58 

XJtsahadharma, a man 125, 126 

UttagiAma, probably = Wootnoor, Utnur, 
UttanUr, in Kolar, Mysore ... ... 57, 58 

XJttantir in KoMr, Mysore; probably mention- 
ed as Uttagi5ma 58 

TJttarasala ... ... •«* •«. 223 n* 

nttardsanga, mantle 428 

Uttarashara, mouth * 228 

Uttarathon month ... ... 228 and n. 

Evakhshastar (Kyaxares) ... 289 

Evakhshatara (Kyaxeies) ... ... 287 


Vadaghno... ... 416 

Vadibhasimha’s Gadyachinfdmani 240 

Y^gbhata, medical writer 345 

Vaghaun, ancient village in Baroda ... 52, 53 

vdhana, vehicle 314, 316, 319, 320, 322 

Vaibhdshika school ... ... 383 n. 

Vaid^hi, = SitSi 332 

Vairdtya or Vairoti, Takshini... 462 

Vairoohana, a Buddha Ill — ^126 

Vair6ty§«, Yidy^d^vi 463 

Fat^acJi^ra, Jama ceremony 460 

YaMkha, month 228 

YaisMi, council, 231, 233; disposing of the 
dead in, 234 ; judicial system ... . 235 

Yaisravana, g. ... ... Ill, 125 

Yaiiya caste 237 

vajra, diamond 428 

‘V‘cLjT(i'"8'i^cht ... ... ... ... 382 

Yajrasrinkhal^ Takshmi, 461; VidyM6vi. 463 

Yakereta, probably Kabul 287 

Valabhl = Wal^, WalA or Walem, inKathil.- 
■wS^r »•* •*“ •** ••• ••• 49 

Valabhi records; the spurious plates purport- 
ing to have been issued in A B. 478 ; identi- 
fication of the places mentioned in them ... 49 

vaZahd, bear, — Singhalese 434 

Vallabha lord, the; a designation of Amogha- 

varsha I. * 222 

Valli Amm^, consort of KMikeya ... ... 311 

Y&manabhattab5a3,a’s Virandfdyanachania,., 240 
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mradahasta mudrd 462, 468 Vijay^ or Jay^, Taksliint 462 

Varanandi, Yaksha ... 461 Vijaya or Sy^ma, Taksha 462 

Varanda river = Wdnd KbS^ri in. Broacii ... 56, 57 Yijay&, wife of k. Satyamdhara 240 

V^ranera, =2 Waln6r, in Broach ... 66 Yjjayiiditya ... 281,284 

Yararuchi, Prakrit grammarian 180 — 186 Vijayakirti, k. of Li invaded India ..t ... 349 

Tardbam^na, 24th Jma 466 Vijayanagara kingdom, coins. 315, 317, 818, 

Varena, a Persian disb 287, 288 321, 824 

Varingin, a tree 123 Vijay&nk&, wife of AdhOra, g v* ... 222 

Varnandrhavdrnanastotraj a translation of VijrapS^ni, g ... Ill 


part of • ««* ««« ... 347,343 Vikramaohakravartin, a hiruda allotted to 

sziiras, or phonology ... ... ...379 Krishna III., g. t?. 217 and n. 

Varuna, g., Ill, 125, 292, 295, 298, 299; — VikramMitya era 230 

Yaksha... ... 463 VikramWitya, k. of Ujjain, a Gupta ... 237, 238 

vasj rainy season, — Singhalese 340 Vimala, 13th Jina «.« ... .•* ... 462 

Vasnbandhu 345, 383 n. vimdna, a car ... ... ... ... ... 240 

V&8ud6va, possibly Mazdeo, 159; — on coins... 428 vina • *# 9>mm *»)» **# 240 

Vasnmilra, president of the council of Vinaya chiefs, list 230 

Kanishka ««# mmm ««• «.« 383 n., 425 Vindhyas... ... 180 

T^snpOjya, 12th Jina 462, 464 VindusS.ra, Bindns&ra, date of death... ... 232 

V&snshka, Turushka, k 424 Viparyaya$ 348 

Yabasdvitri 288 Viranirllyana, ahtrwdaof AmoghavarshaL... 223 

cholera, — Lushai 4U Flm»ar%a^ac/fcan^a of Va»mauabhattab4]gta.. 240 

Yayu, wind god ... 294 Virgin Mary, death of ... * ••• 157 

Vdyu-Purdna ... ... 232 visa kumbha^ plant, antidote to cobra poi- 

F(§<Zaa of the Digatnbara Jainas 459 son, — Singhalese ... ... ... 434 

Vedic dialects, 181, 184, 185, 456 ; — religion, Vishnu, g., and the Div&li ... ... 237, 239 

its source ..t 297 Vishjgiu, image at Dondra, 310 j — on coins, 

Vedigagiijd (Ohetiyagiri) ... ... ... 864 814; epithet to, 815, 316, 321^ 323;-^ 

spear 01 ife&rtihdya ... 311 tiident mark, 316; SlS, 

Vet irrigation officer,— Singhalese,.. 836 325; described 830 

Vellore Rayars, their coins 316 Vishnu-'krd7iii,'EyolmlxxB alsinoides, — Sing- 

Vemana, Telinganapoet ...378 halese ... ...309 

Tendidad..^ 415 Vi^pantWs, sub-division of DigambaraJainas. 459 

V enkaid, on coin ... 316 Fi^cJrawa, revenue officer, — SinghalcBc ... 836 

V mhata^jga^ on coin 320 vitarkamudrd^ attitude 428 

Venkatas of Vijayanagara,comattributedto. 321 VMha, Jaina ceremony ... 460 

V6nugTdma,= Belgaum 218, 219 Vivanghab, father of Tima, Iranian 296 

Verhallndex to Yule^s Hobson- Jobson 44 ffi., Vivasvat, mythical priest ... 296 


139 ffi , 267 ff., 444 ff., 478 ff. Vizan, L Zuzanes — son of king Mazdai. 6, 


V erethraghna = Vritrahan, g ... 

... 294 


6, 7, 169 

Vernaculars, Indo- Aryan, 183. 186, 

187, 

Vizepoore == Viziapdr, Bcejapore 

».* 

81 

189 ; — of India grouped 

. 186 

Vohumano, Persian g 

... 

290 

VdMa-banner 

284 

Vrijji, CO. ... 

*** 

233 

Vihhd8h(Udstra ... 

... 423 

Vyitra, fiend .. ... ... ... 

... 

295 

Yidarbha, CO, 

... 180 

Vyitrahan, Vorothraghna, fiend, Indra ... 

294, 296 

Vidarbha-Rtti 

... 182 




Viddha, co. 

... 182 




VidyMdvte ... 

... 463 

wadamal, hibiscus, — Singhakse 
Waddell (Mr. A.), letter 

... 

437 

Yidyadharas 

122—126 


94 

Vidyddharis 

122-126 

Wadi’l Kora, tn. ... 

%** 

893 

Vidy^karaprabM ... 

... 860 

Wald, Wald, or WalSffi, in Knfchi&wdr 

; an- 


Vidy&sfchdnas, seats of learning of 

the 

cienfc Valabhi ... ... 

#*♦ 

49 

Digambara Jamas 

... 460 

wahd^ketia^ Jungle-hook, •— Singhalese 

... 

308 

Vihdna, = Vihan, Vihftn, in Baroda 

62, 63 

Walndr, WMndr, in Broach; ancient Vim* 


Vijaya legend on coins... ... 

818, 820 

jDiira ... *•» •**«» ... 

> .«* 

m 
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Wfind-Khlri: rirer in Broach ; ancient 

Varanda 56, 57 

wangediya, B, movtsLVi — Singhalese ... 308, 338 

Wang-mang, minister 421 

Wank, in Ladakh 389, 390 

Waraka bin Nanfal, kinsman of Khadija ... 396 
Warangal, coins of the K4katiya sovereigns. 315 
Wiris *Ali Kh§*n's tank, at Patna ... 76, 77, 80 

wmanha^ — Singhalese 336 

waUi, wicker-work baskets, — Singhalese ... 340 
waMmrdla tenant, — Singhalese ... 310 

wawU, bats, — Singhalese ... 4.34 

Wei — Oxns r ... 413 

Wei (Oompendinm of the) ... 419, 420, 425 

Wei-na, — Karmadllna ... 388 

jnngle-fowl of Ceylon ... ... 435 

Wes^k 228 n., 309 

to&iakef screw-pine, — Singhalese 309 

watakdlUf Lnffa acutangula, — Singhalese ... 309 

Wharf Island 198 

Wielaud, the smith 294 

Winiohchhiya mahdmattd, second court of 

inquiry, Vais&li 235 

Winter (Sir Edw.), his exploit, and monu- 
ment in Battersea Church ... 470 

^Withaka ... ... ... ... •«* 228 

Wodly in KOl&r, Mysore; ancient Hodali ... 53 
Wohdrikd, third court of inquiry, VaisMi ... 235 
women change their sex in outward appear- 
ance among the Luahais ... 413 

Wood (Mr ), Surgeon ... ... 83 

Wootnoor in KoMr, Mysore ; probably men- 
tioned as Uttagrima ... ... 58 

Writers, in Mikir ... ...101 

wutang'^walakan^ a small animal 117 

Xanthippus, or Xenophon, deacon of St. 
Thomas 4, 7 

yaj&ta ^^ymuta^ * the revered,* — Iranian ... 291 
Ifajiij ... *»• ... .. ... ... 259 

yak4dm$S^ elmmeleon, •— Singhalese ... 436 

fakiha-htnmds, birds 113, 114, 116 

fuk$hMmkha^ fire ... 118 

Yakshai fed by Maitrtbala ... ... 328 

Yaksinw and Yakshipls, of the Jainas ... 461 ff. 

YakiliiMmn^ Yaksha ... 461 

Yiikili4t Yiiksha ^ »♦. *.* 462 

Yam, ignamifi 312 

Yama, g, ... IIWK, 115, IS 9, 123, 125, 

238, 277, 294, 296, 437 

YamldhifMifci * 112 — 126 

bellowi, ^ — Singhalese ... ... 337 

Yl|iaiilya a Jain sect; it included 

the K&raya and the lineage of 

Mtulftpa*.. - ... 218, 219 


YapJiamy, village-officer, — Singhalese ... 336 n. 

YasSdharman, expels the Hfinas 379 

Yas6mitra 383 b.. 

Yatipilla, a village party, — Singhalese ... 337 
Yatus, — fabulous male enchanters ... ... 294 

Yavana kings ... 423, 424 

Yayati, an Ushana ... 294 

Yazatas, g 298, 299 

Yellow Biver ... 421 

Temama, dist 392, 397 

Yemen 392, 397 

Yem% a tree 118 

Yen-kao (tchenn), Hema Kadphises 419 

Yen-kao-chin, Kushana k 417, 421 

Ye-po-no — Yavanas 423, 424 

Yezid ... 261 

Yima = Yama ... " 287, 294, 296 

Togesvara-Jaganmitr^anda, his Chemdrard- 


jalekha ... 

••• 348 

Yoginis 

... ... 464 

Yogismra 

121 

Ydna kings 

... 232, 233 

yot^ line, — Singhalese 

308 

Yuan-ti, emperor of China 

... 418, 421 

Yue-ohi, 382, 383, 386; — their 

vicissitudes, 


417 ffi., — send a mission to India, 419 ffi. ; 

— introduce Buddhism into China, B C.2, 
coins indicating their religious history, 420 , 

— dates, 421 , — king demands a Chinese 

princess in marriage, 422, 425, 426 ; — expel 
the Sakas 429, 432 

Yule’s Hobson- Johson, Verbal Cross-index to, 

44 ffi, 139 flE, 267 , 444 , 478 ff. 

Zaid bin Thabit, amanuensis to Muhammad, 

128, 133 ; — his version of the Qorem ...134 f 

Zamah, dr. of Muhammad ... 395 

zakat, means of purification 398 

zalbnky — Lushai ... ... .. ... 411 

zaotar, priest, — Iranian 296 

Zarathushtra, Zoroaster ... 287, 415, 416 

Zarathushtrian faith, 285, 287 ; — its evolu- 


tion down to Alexander, 289, 291 , — source 


of a reformation of 

...298 If 

Zemzem, a fountain 

••• ... 394 

zin = k§hetra ... ... 

... 348 n. 

Zoilos, his coins 

... 430 

Zoroaster, 299 ; his temptation 

415 f- 

Zoroastrian religion, earliest 

history, 

285 ff ; — prevalence in Media, 

1 

r>- 

no 


evolution, 289; — attitude toward the Soma 

ofiering 297 

Zoroastrianism ««• ••• 260 and n., 393 n. 

Zu-chen, Tib. translator ... ... ... 360 

Zuzi coins ••• S 




